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TO  CHARLES  D.  MEIGS,  M.D. 

Deab  Doctor: — 

To  no  one  more  appropriately  than  to  yourself  can  I  dedi- 
cate this  volume.  The  innumerable  marks  of  friendly,  and  indeed 
affectionate  regard,  I  have  received  at  your  tands,  and  the  devoted 
professional  care  you  have  taken  of  me  and  mine,  by  day  arid  by 
night,  during  a  period  extending  over  more  than  a  quarter  of  a 
century,  and  amid  many  painful  trials  through  which  a  kind  Provi- 
dence has  enabled  me  to  pass,  entitle 'you  to  this  trifling  return. 
May  I  trust  you  wiU  receive  it  as  a  token  of  the  sincere  affection 
I  entertain  for  you?*  Greatly  do  I  wish  I  could  know,  or  even 
think,  that  the  volume  which  I  here  >place  before  you  were  fully 
worthy  of  your  acceptance.  Before  one  line  of  it  was  prepared  for 
publication  in  its  present  form,  I  had  decided,  as  by  the  result  of 
an  instinctive  impulse,  to  enhance  its  value  by  placing  your  honoured 
name  at  its  head;  and  no  one  who  can  appreciate  the  feeling  which 
prompted  me,  will  needs  be  told  that.  I  have  striven  on  that  account 
to  render  the  book  what  it  Ought  to  be.  The  effort  may  possibly — 
I  fear  will  certainly— be  thought  by  intelligent  medical  readers  to 
have  proved  abortive.  The  results  of  my  thoughts  and  researches, 
of  my  serious  reflections  and  careful  observations,  may  perhaps  fail 
to  meet  the  expectations  of  even  the  few  indulgent  professional 
friends  who  were  apprised  of  my  intention  to  appear  before  the 
public  in  this,  to  me,  new  capacity.  But,  should  my  volume  meet 
the  fate  which  many  like  it  have  suffered,  and  many  more  deserve 
to  suffer,  at  the  hands  of  the  tribunal  to  whose  decision  all  produc- 
tions of  the  kind  must  be  submitted — should  it  be  soon  consigned 
to  oblivion — I  shall  feel  neither  disappointment  nor  regret,  provided 
I  can  be  certain  that  you  have  received  some  gratification  at  my 
having  selected  you  as  its  sponsor.  -Would  it  could  prove  the 
worthy  rival  df  the  great,  and  unfortunately  unfinished  work  of 
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our  common  illustrious  friend,  the  late  Dr.  Drake,  whose  loss  we 
cannot  cease  to  deplore,  and  of  whose  reputation  every  member  of 
our  profession  in  this  country  must  be  proud.  But  this  I  could  no 
more  hope  than  you  could  expect;  and  I  must  be  satisfied  if  pay 
unpretending  production  can  be  read  by  you,  and  other  medical 
men  whose  opinions  are  entitled  to  confidence,  with  some  mani- 
festation of  approbation. 

It  cannot  but  be  a  matter  of  astonishment  to  you,  who  know 
something  of  my  taates  and  habits,  and  of  the  tardiness  and  even 
reluctance  I  have  heretofore  shown  in  preparing  for  publication 
materials  long  ago  collected  and  arranged  on  a  favourite  and  im- 
portant suliject,  that  I.  should  so  unexpectedly  alter  my  course,  and 
place  before  the  public  a  work  treating  of  a  topic  on  which,  two 
years  ago,  I  had  no  more  intention  of  writing  than  I  have  now  of 
composing  a  practical  treatise  on  your  specialty.  But  so  it  is — 
L'komme  proposcy  et  Dieu  dispose. :  Heije  I  am  laying  aside  the  results 
of  a  labour  of  years,  and  troubling  that  very  same  public  with  a 
work  of  questionable  interest  on  a  subject  only  indirectly  connected 
with  that  of  my  former  researches.  A  few  words  in  explanation 
of  my  reasons  for  so  acting  may  not  be  out  of  place. 

The  present  volume,  like*  some  better  ones,  has  grown  to  its 
actual  respectable  dimensions  from  very  small  beginnings.  The 
first  step  in  its  production  was  t^ie  writing  of  a  friendly  letter  of  a 
dozen  pages,  to  a  most  valued  friend,  who  holds  an  important  posi- 
tion among  the  physicians  and  teachers  of  a  distant  State,  in  review 
of  a  clever  essay  by  him,  on  Pneumonia,  In  thjB  course  of  a  cor- 
respondence which  ensued  pn  the  subject,  I  prepared  and  for- 
warded another  and  much  longer  letter,  in  which  some  of  the  views 
set  forth  by  him  were  critically  examined.  Soon  after,  those  com- 
munications were,  at  the  suggestion  of  several  friend3,  converted  into 
Essays,  and  published  in  successive  issues  of  the  Ckarleston  Medical 
Journal,  There  they  attracted  the  attention  of  soipe  physicians, 
whose  views  on  the  various  topics  treated  of  coincide  with  mine, 
and  were  noticed  with  commendation  in  a  few  medical  periodicals. 
From  various  quarters,  I  received  the  advice  to  publish  them  in  a  col- 
lected and  more  permanent  form.  I  shall  not  stop  to  ijiquire  whether 
this  aivice  was  impartial,  or  whether  it.  was  not  rathfer  founded  on 
an  unmerited  estimate  of  the  importancQ  of  the  Es$ays,  resulting 
from  the  disturbing  influence  which  personal  attachment  is  so  apt 
to  create  under  circumstances  of  Jih^kindj.  fgr  on  a  question  con- 
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ceming  the  value  of  my  own  production,  I  leave  the  decision  to 
ptkers.  But,  however  this  may  be,  after  some  hesitation,  1  yielded, 
perhaps  unwisely,  to  that  advice,  and  lost  no  time  in  preparing  the 
whole  for  the  press — cutting  out,  adding,  rearranging,  and  often 
rcTi^riting.  I  am  not  sure  that  by  these  changes  I  have  improved 
the  original  publication.  On  that  score,  indeed,  I  have  had  mis- 
givings, and  at  times  entertained  serious  thoughts  of  consigning  the 
whole  to  the  flames.  But  again  I  submitted  to  the  decision  of  those 
in  whose  judgment  I  repose  confidence.  Encouraged  by  their  opin- 
ion, I  dare  hope  that  i^  by  acting  as  I  have  done,  no  improvement 
in  the  original  text  has  been  effected,  I  shall,  at  least,  not  be  taxed 
with  having  augmented  the  many  blemishes  it  alread  j  contained. 

'While  entertaining  this  hope,  I  cannot  help  fearing  that  my  pro- 
fessional readers,  and  yourself  among  them^  will  disapprove  of  the 
result  of  my  labours,  when  it  is  pei'^eived  that,  instead  of  curtailing 
the  many  redundances,  omitting  the  facts  of  doubtful  importance, 
abridging  the  lengthy-statements,  and  expunging  a  large  amount  of 
the  references  embodied  in  the  original  publication,  1  have  added 
fresh  materials  to  the  stock.  Not  less  do  I  fear  that  I  shall  be 
censured  for  not  having  taken'  adequate  pains  to  elaborate  the 
whole,  to  class  properly  and  clearly  the  various  topics  examined,  to 
avoid  enlarging  unduly  on  some  points,  and  slurring  over  others, 
as  well  as  to  correct  and  polish  the  laiiguage- 

Rut  although  ready  to  admit  that  in  these  matters  the  volume  is 
amenable  to  the  ceniure  .of  tasteful  readers,  and  fairly  exposed  to 
the  lash  of  the  critic,  I  caijinot  but  think  that  those  who  honour  me 
with  an  attentive  perusal,  will  abate  somewhat  of  the  severity  of 
this  judgment  when  th^y  reflect  that  the  main  object  of  the  work 
was,  not  to  produce  an  elegant  and  finished  composition,  but  to 
point  out  the  errotaeousness  of  views  entertained  by  respectable 
writers  on  certain  pathological  and  etiological  subjects;  that  this 
could  not  be  more  successfully  done  than  by  accumulating  as  many 
facts  as  possible,  with  a  view  to  sustain  each  limb  of  the  argu- 
ment; and  that,  in  order  to  impress  on  the  mind  of  the  inquirer  an 
idea  of  the.appositeness  ahd  authenticity  of  those  facts,  and  to 
enable  him  to  verify  their  accuracy,  it  would  be  advantageous  to 
give  them  mostly  in  the  language  of  their  reporters,  and  to' state 
exactly  where  the  records  of  tjiem  were  to  be  found. 

In  reference  to  the  want  of  artistic  skill  displayed  throughout 
the  entire  volume,  I  can*  only  express  my' regret.    No  one  is  more 
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aware  of  the  defect  than  myself.  Nor  shall  I  deny  that  the  charge 
respecting  the  absence  of  a  proper  classification,  and  the  dispropot-  , 
tionate  extent  allotted  to  some  of  the  subjects  treated  of,  at  the  ex- 
pense  of  others,  is  well  founded.  I  feel  especially  that  I  might, 
without  detriment,  haVe  disconnected  the  long  inquiry  relative  to 
the  existence  and  morbific  agency  of  malaria  in  the  production  of 
autumnal  fevers  from  the  rest  of  the  work,  have  given  it  a  separate 
and  independent  form,  and  published  it  apart ;  or,  what  would  per- 
haps have  been  still  better,  omitted  it  altogether;  and,  taking  for 
granted — ^what  is  not  far  from  the  truth — that  nearly  every  one 
admits  the  existence  and  agency  of  a  febrile  poison,  have  proc^eeded 
in  the  argument  without  troubling  myself  with  the  denials  of  a  few 
opponents.  Such  might,  perhaps,  have  been  my  course,  but  I 
thought  otherwise  at  the  time;  and,  indeed,  think  so  still.  In  order 
to  sustain  the  position  I  had  assumed,  it  was  necessary  to  show 
that  pneumonia,  which  some  writers  regard  as  a  mere  form  of 
autumnal  fevers,  arises  from  causes  distinct  from  those  to  which  the 
latter  diseases  are  due ;  and  it  appeared  to  me  that  this  could  not 
be  better  done  than  by  first  inquiring  what  those  causes  really 
were,  and  then  showing  that,  while  pulmonary  inflammation  is  pro- 
duced by  a  certain  set  of  agencies,  the  fevers  in  question  are  the 
oflfepring  of  a  specific  gaseous  poison.  But,  at  the  same  time,  it 
occurred  to  me  that,  as  some  of  the  advocates  of  the  identity  of 
those  diseases  disbelieved  the  existence  and  ignored  the  agency  of 
this  poison,  my  task  would  be  unfinished  were  I  not  to  demon- 
strate their  errors  on  this  point.  Influenced  by  these  views,  I  set 
to  work;  facta,  and  what  I  may,  perhaps  wrongfully,  consider  argu* 
ments,  accumulated  under  my  pen,  and  the  result  has  been  the 
strange  compound  I  to-day  lay  before  you,  and  for  the  many  im- 
perfections of  which  I  solicit  your  kind  indulgence. 

I  need  not  tell  you — for  you  will  easily  perceive  on  casting 
your  eyes  over  the  following  pages  —  that  I  have  not  aimed 
at  ofiFering  anything  new ;  that  it  has'  not  been  my  object  to 
start  a  new  theory  or  hypothesis,  and  to  establish  it  on  grounds, 
and  by  facts,  heretofore  unknown,  and  by  the  help  of  arguments 
equally  unheard  of.  So  far  from  this,  I  have  no  hesitation  in 
stating  that  the  idea  of  claiming  credit  for  originality  has  never 
entered  my  mind.  All  the  credit  to  -wjjiich  I  think-  myself  entitled 
— ^if  any  can  be  legitimately  considered  due 'to  me — is  for  having 
collected,  within  a  comparatively' small  compass,  the  main  facts 
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bearing  on  the  question  at  issue,  derived  from  reliable  sources  in 
various  sections  of  tba  globe,  and  from  the  results  of  my  own  per- 
sonal observation ;  for  having  examined,  to  the  best  of  my  ability, 
the  subject  in  all  its  bearings;  for  having  demonstrated,  in  as  for- 
cible a  way  as  I  have  been  able,  that  the  idea  of  t'he  identity  under 
consideration  is  founded  on  insufficient  and  incorrect  data,  and  is^ 
in  £act,  little  more  than  a  dream  of  the  imaginatiopE;  and,  at  the 
same  time,  for  having  proved  that  etiologists  who  regard  the  various 
forms  of  autumnal  fevers  as  due  to  the  action  of  particular  poisons 
floating  in  the  atmosphere  of  specific  localities,  have  just  cause  for 
entertaining  that  belief.  This,  I  repeat,  is  all  I  have  attempted  to 
perform. 

Nature  has,  I  think,  given  me  a  decided  taste  for  certain  inves- 
tigations— a  large  share  of  power  of  application — some  degree^  of 
aptness,  as  I  have  been  told,  to  observe  and  reason  correctly.  At 
the  same  time,  circumstances  havBt)ften  been  such  as  to  allow  me 
leisure  to  indulge  my  inclination  for  research ;  while,  during  the 
third  part  of  a.century  that  I  have  been  attached  to  the  medical 
profession,  my  opportunities  for  obsetvation  have  neither  been  few 
nor  neglected.  But  to  oripnality  of  thought,  or  the  ability  to  make 
striking  discoveries,  I  can  lay  no  claim.  Indeed,  were  I  so  gifted, 
I  am  not  sure  that  I  should  not  endeavour  to  restrain  the  exercise 
of  these  powers,  for  fear  of  entering  into  the  boundless  field  of  hy- 
pothesis. On  this  subject  my  mind  hiis  long  been  made  up ;  and 
from  all  I  have  see)^  I  can  entertain  no  doubt,  that  more  good  is 
to  be  effected  byi  patient  accumulation  ivrid  comparison  of  im- 
portant factsj  and  by  endeavouring  to  draw  froia  the  whole  correct 
philosophical  deductions,  than  by  adopting  a  different  course,  too. 
common  among  the  professional  writers  of  this  country  and  else- 
where ;  who,  discarding  the  results  of  the  experience  of  former 
and  present  times,  and  relying  exclusively  on  their  own  too  often 
scanty  observations,  make  up  for  their  other  deficiencies  by  an 
indulgence  in.? theoretical  explanations;  and  sneer  at  the  patient, 
slow,  and  cautious  observer,  and  the  erudite  student.  That  the 
tendency  to  the  course  here  adverted  to  is  displayed  by  a  goodly 
number  of  physicians  among  us  is,  as  you  know  full  well,  too  true  to 
be  denied.  It^Kas  long  been  to  me,  and  to  others  on  whose  natural 
good  sense,  s5id|iWginei%  add  medical  scholarship  we  may  rely, 
a  source  of  deep  soKcitude ;  threatening,  as  it  does,  if  allowed  to 
continue  unchecked,  to  affect  injifriously  our  literary  and  scientific 
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character,  and  to  retard  the  advancement  of  useful  professional 
knowledge  among  us.  The  picture  I  have  drawn  is  not  exaggerate; 
and  the  history  of  medicine  clearly  shows  that  those  who  have  im- 
proved the  scientific  and  practical  department  of  our  art,  have,  with 
few  exceptions,  been  men,  not  of  lively  imagination  and  inventive 
powers  of  mind,  but  careful  and  industrious  observers;  men  of 
sound  judgment,  and  of  well-read  and  cultivated  minds. 

Indeed,  this  subject  is  so  important  and  interesting,  that  I  trust 
it  will  justify  my  taking  this  opportunity  to  offer  a  few  remarks  on 
some  of  the  leading  circumstances  which  have  exercised  an  injurious 
influence  on  medical  literature  and  professional  knowledge  in  this 
country,  and  which  it  ought  to  be  the  aim  of  every  true  votary  of 
our  art  to  modify  and  remove. 

Compared  with  that  of  Europe,  whether  of  Germany,  France, 
BAgland,  or  even  Italy,  the  medical  literature  of  the  United 
States  may  be  said  to  be  as  yet  in  a  state  of  infancy.  This  is  true 
both  as  regards  the  number  of  original  publications  which  issue 
from  the  press,  and  their  practical  importance,  scientific  character, 
or  literary  merit.  It  would  be  unnecessary,  and  out  of  place,  to 
dwell  here  on  the  causes  which  have  contributed  to  produce  this 
result;  but,  be  they  what  they  may,  that  result  is  placed  beyond 
the  possibility  of  doubt;  for  no  professional  reader  can  have  failed 
to  perceive  that,  although  original  treatises,  monographs,  and  elabo- 
rate essays  on  various  branches  of  medical  science,-  have  appeared 
on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  their  number  is  comparatively  limited? 
and  it  is  a  fact  which  no  one  here  will  venture  So  deny  that,  while 
some  of  these  would  do  honour  to  any  country,  the  greater  number 
are  not  of  such  a  character  as  to  entitle  them  to  general  commenda- 
tion and  lasting  attention.  Not  less  readily  will  it  be  admitted,  by 
those  who  take  an  expansive  survey  of  the  minor  medical  produc- 
tions of  this  country,  such  as  original  essays  of  small  size,  either 
issued  in  a  separate  form,  or  as  contributions  to  periodical  journals, 
that,  although  more  numerous  than  the  former  class,  they  seldom 
add  anything  to  the  character  of  our  professional  literature,  and  ex- 
hibit even  less  merit,  both  in  reference  to  the  matter  they  contain, 
and  the  manner  in  which  they  are  written,  than  might  have  been 
anticipated  when  we  consider  the  multitude  of  ^ysicians  scat- 
tered over  the  vast  extent  of  this  country,  the  unlimited  opportu- 
nities for  collecting  observations  of  interest  and  value  within  their 
reach,  as  well  as  the  sound  sense  and  the  capacity  for  practical  and 
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scientific  investigation  whicli  form  attributes  of  the  American  mind. 
With  these  facts  before  him,  every  American  physician  who  is  alive 
to  the  honour,  dignity,  and  interest  of  his  profession,  will  unite  in 
the  opinion  that  we  have,  so  far  as  medical  literature  is  concerned, 
a  character,  not  to  uphold  merely,  but  to  establish;  and  that  conse- 
quently it  behooves  him,  while  neglecting  no  means  to  improve 
himself  in  the  various  branches  of  medical  science,  to  shun  care- 
fully, and  to  reprove  in  others,  every  practice  which  may,  in  any 
degree,  retard  the  accomplishment  of  so  desirable  an  end. 

It  would  be  impossible,  in  the  space  allowed  me  on  this  occasion, 
to  point  out  in  detail  the  several  baneM  influences  here  alluded  to; 
let  it  sulBce  to  dwell  on  two  of  the  more  prominent.  It  is  not  un- 
common to  find  inexperienced  medical  writers  in  this  country — as, 
indeed,  elsewhere — hazarding,  on  physiological,  pathological,  etio- 
logical, or  practical  subjects,  opinions  completely  at  variance  with 
those  which  the  enlightened  portion  of  medical  men,  throughout 
the  civilized  world,  regard  as  placed  Beyond  the  reach  of  cavil  or 
disputation,  of,  at  least,  as  entitled  to  the  most  respectful  considera- 
tion. Some,  in  their  dissent  from  the  current  opinion  of  the  medi- 
cal world,  content  themselves  with  throwing  out  a  simple  conjecture, 
or  perchance  pronouncing  a  positive  statement.  Others,  more  am- 
bitious, bring  forward  a  complex  theory,  or  do  not  hesitate  to  enter 
upon  systematic  developments.  Nor  is  it  less  common  to  find  these 
scientific  aspirants  \ipholding  their  novelties  by  an  ostentatious  dis- 
play of  argument,  by  an  appeal  to  collateral  illustrations,  and  by  a 
triumphant  referencd.  to  facts  of  a  more  or  less  apposite  character ; 
the  whole  seasoned  with  a  confident  and  uncompromising  assertion 
of  the  legitimacy  of  their  deductions,  and  with  a  decided,  sometimes 
contemptuous,  condemnation  of  the  views  entertained  on  the  same 
subjects  by  all  preceding  or  contemporary  writers.  As  might  be 
foreseen,  such  attempts  at  innovation,  the  detailed  enumeration  of 
which  would  form  an  amusing  chapter  in  the  history  of  pur  profes- 
sion, have  so  far,  with  occasional  exceptions,  failed  to  produce  the 
effects  intended,  and  to  command  general  and  continuous  atten- 
tion. 

Novel  explanations  of  known  phenomena  are  offered;  analogies 
or  differences  lyetofore  unthought  of,  are  pointed  out  and  insisted 
upon ;  effects  ate  ascribed  to  causes,  which  before  were  unsuspected 
of  producing  them ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  agency  of  morbid 
influences,  universally  regarded  as  occasioning  certain,  phenomena. 
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is  denied ;  remedies  are  asserted  to  possess  powers  very  different 
from  those  usually  attributed  to  them ;  superiority  of  success  is 
claimed  for  modes  of  treatment  which  experienced  practitiontera 
have  been  taught  to  view  with  suspicion ;  but  all  in  vain.  The 
reader,  if  not  a  novice  in  medical  literature,  and  a  tyro  in  profes* 
sional  knowledge,  is  not  slow  to  discover  the  small  degree  of  reli- 
ance which  can  be  placed  on  such  attempts  at  innovation ;  and 
finds  that  the  theories  or  hypotheses  so  pompously  and  confidently 
seti  forth,  so  far  from  being  satisfactory,  and  likely  to  answer  the 
purpose  of  their  authors,  are  generally  of  a  loose,  crude,  and  un- 
philosophical  character;  in  many  cases. evidently  the  offepring  of 
men  who  are  young  in  years  and  youug  in  experience,  who  are 
richer  in  self*esteem  and  assurance  than  discretion  and  learning; 
of  men  whose  minds  are  immature,  untrained,  and  ill  stored.  He 
finds  that  they  are  founded  on  hastily  collected  and  ill-digested 
observations,  cemented  together  by  illogical  or  overstrained  reason- 
ings, and  though  fit,  perhaps,  for  the  edification  of  young  beginners, 
are  unworthy  of  serious  consideration  on  the  part  of  men  of  mature 
age,  and  sound  and  extensive  acquirements. 

Not  unfrequently,  the  well-informed  reader  recognizes  in  the 
proposed  novelty  some  old  acquaintance,  which — after  having 
enjoyed,  at  some  bygone  time,  an  ephemeral  reputation,  had  dis- 
appeared under  the  lash  of  the  reviewer,  or  sunk  into  oblivion 
from  an  innate  want  of  vital  force — is  now  once  morefbrought  forth, 
in  a  more  or  less  modified  garb,  to  glitter  for  a  short  moment  in  the 
eyes  of  the  unskilled,  and,  of  course,  soon  to  meet  a  fate  similar  to 
that  it  had  already  encountered.  Even  when  he  finds,  in  such 
lucubrations,  something  calculated  to  amuse  or  interest,  or  some- 
times, perchance,  to  seduce  him  momentarily  from  the  more  rational 
opinions  he  had  before  entertained,  he  in  a  brief  while  becomes 
sensible  of  his  error,  and  reverts  to  his  former  faith.  If  he  does  not 
forget  what  h^  has  just  read,  he  at  least  views  it  in  the  same  light  as 
other  vagaries,  of  which  the  annals  of  medicine,  both  on  this  and  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  furnish  many  a  curious  example. 
With  such  facts  before  him,  he  cannot  be  regarded  as  over  fastidious 
if  he  unite  in  sentiment  with  those  who  maintain  that  the  stuff  of 
which  medical  reformers  and  leaders  in  scientific  i^vancement  are 
made  is  a  rare  product;  that  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  here,  per- 
haps, more  than  elsewhere,  readiness  and  smartness  have  but  too 
often  been  mistaken  for  strong  power  of  thought,  and  superficial  in- 
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formation  has  taken  the  place  of  sound  and  accurate  learning;  that 
in  a  field  where  men  of  well-disciplined  and  well-stored  minds,  and 
rich  in  accurate  observation — men  who  have  within  their  reach 
the  means  of  testing  the  statements  of  other  investigators,  whose 
standing  is  equal  to  their  own— men  who  live,  as  it  were,  in  an 
atmosphere  of  science,  have  failed ;  it  is  scarcely  to  be  expected 
that  individuals  of  ordinary  capacity,  with  little  experience,  and  as 
little  reading,  who  are  unused  to  accurate  processes  of  scientific 
investigation  and  close  induction,  and  who  possibly  move  within 
localities  where  opportunities  for  prosecuting  the  requisite  researches 
on  a  sufficiently  enlarged  scale  are,  in  a  great  measure,  wanting,  will 
reap  laurels,  and  assume  a  conspicuous  place  in  the  ranks  of  medi- 
cal reformers,  y  add  greatly  to  the  stock  of  useful  knowledge. 

The  cause  of  these  successive  and  repeated  efforts  at  revolution- 
izing  the  science  in  some  or  all  of  its  parts,  of  this  reluctance  to 
pursue  the  common  track,  and  of  this  disposition  to  discard 
opinions  long  entertained,  and  to  substitute  others  of  a  contrary 
character,  need  not  be  made  here  the  subject  of  detailed  examina- 
tion. That  in  some  cases  the  result  is  due  solely,  or  in  a  great 
measure,  to  a  craving  after  notoriety — to  the  ambitious  desire  to  be 
pointed  out  by  medical  or  rather  by  unprofessional  men,  as  authors 
of  brilliant  discoveries,  and  as  gifbed  agents  of  scientific  and  practi- 
cal improvements;  in  other  words,  that  th^  guiding  .impulse  is 
more  frequently  the  desire  for  personal  advancement  and  pecuniary 
gain,  than  a  due'  regard  for  the  interest  of  science,  we  have  every 
reason  to  conclude;  -  Equally  true  is  it,  that  we  may  sometimes 
trace  this  result  to  the  mere  desire  of  gratifying  the  innocent  and 
harmless  vanity  to  which  some  individuals,  especially  young  medi- 
cal men,  fresh  from  the  schools,  are  keenly  alive,  that  of  seeing  their, 
names  in  print;  more  particularly  if  they  can  so  appear  in  con- 
nection with  something  really  or  seemingly  new,  and  calculated  to 
attract  attention.  These  lucubrations,  though  of  no  earthly  value 
to  any  one  in  a  scientific  or  other  point  of  view,  are  to  their  pro- 
mulgators objects  of  vast  importance;  and  hence  the  desire  to  see 
them  spread  out  in  the  pages  of  a  medical  journal,  side  by  side 
with  the  contributions  of  older  and  better  known  physicians.  We 
may  also  suppose  that,  in  some  instances,  it  is  the  ofifepring  of  the 
foible  which  nature  has  infused  into  the  composition  of  some  happy 
individuals,  who  imagine  themselves  endowed  with  the  faculty  of 
unravelling  the  most  intricate  mysteries  of  the  science,  and  of 
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discovering  truths  heretofore  concealed  from  the  notice  of  medical 
investigators  from  the  days  of  Hippocrates  to  the  present;  and 
who  fancy  they  can  explain  all  professional  questions,  however 
complex  and  apparently  foreign  to  their  ordinary  pursuits  or  their 
opportunities  of  inquiry,  in  a  more  lucid,  natural,  and  satisfactory 
way  than  any  of  their  predecessors  or  contemporaries. 

Such  is  the  probable  explanation  in  many  instances.  But  the 
medical  world  is  occasionally  startled  by  the  appearance  of  hypotheses 
and  theories,  both  crude  and  untenable,  and  sometimes  of  more 
than  problematical  originality,  by  a  very  different  class  of  men. 
The  hypotheses  to  which  allusion  is  here  made  are  promulgated 
with  unflinching  confidence  by  individuals  to  whom,  from  the 
distinguished  position  they  have  reached  in  the  rapks  of  the  pro- 
fession, from  the  respectable  character  of  their  intellectual  endow- 
ments, from  the  extent  of  their  general  and  medical  acquirements, 
no  less  than  from  the  high  standing  of  their  moral  character,  we 
cannot  justly  attribute  selfish  considerations,  youthful  vanity,  or 
the  monomania  of  authorship;  and  who  might  have  been  expected 
to  abstain  from  the  attempt  to  stem  the  current  of  received  opinions, 
and  to  aspire  to  the  honours  awarded  to  true  medical  reformers,  and 
correct  exponents  of  new  views.  In  these,  the  cause  must  be  sought, 
sometimes  in  the  want  of  a  proper  balance  between  the  fancy  and  the 
judgment,  a  defect  which  leads  the  individual  to  mistake  ingenious 
flights  of  the  imagination,  odd  notions,  and  whimsicalities,  for  correct 
inferences  from  enlarged  and  accurate  observations.  In  others,  it  is 
to  be  found  in  a  disposition,  not  uncommon  eVen-  ambng  otherwise 
clever  men,  to  discard  received  opinions  whenever,  in  their  estima- 
tions, these  do  not  prove  satisfactory  on  all  points,  however  shadowy 
may  be  the  grounds  of  dissatisfaction,  and  to  fly  at  once  to  the  most 
opposite  modes  of  explanation. 

In  a  different  class,  we  must  seek  the  explanation  in  a  restless 
tendency,  not  unfrequently  exhibited  by  individuals  whose  minds, 
though  naturally .  good  and  well  cultivated,  have,  nevertheless, 
not  been  thoroughly  trained  in  the  school  of  severe  induction,  to 
jump  hastily  at  conclusions  and  to  draw  inferences  without  having 
collected,  analyzed,  and  compared  a  sufficient  number  of  facts, 
bearing  directly  or  indirectly  on  the  point  at  issue.  Sometimes  we 
find  it  in  a  disinclination  to  examine  the  subject  in  all  its  bear- 
ings; in  a  deficiency  in  the  power  oj^^^ppreciating  the  full  force  of 
facts  and  circumstances  militating  against  the  views  adopted,  or  a  too 
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habitual  tendency  to  undervalue  the  authority  of  those  by  whom 
they  are  adduced.  Again,  it  is  traced  to  an  inability  to  discover  the 
opnnection  existing  as  cause  and  effect,  between  the  phenomena 
to  which  attention  is  called ;  and  quite  as  frequently,  to  a  scanty 
acquaintance  with  what  has  been  already  written  on  the  subject  on 
which  the  author  proposes  to  enlighten  the  medical  public. 

It  has  been  remarked  by  competent  judges,  that  the  first  thing 
an  individual  should  attend  to,  who  undertakes  to  write  on  pro- 
fessional topics,  especially  when  he  fancies  he  has  discovered  new 
truths,  or  devised  a  theory  respecting  the  reciprocal  relations  of 
facts  already  known,  which  is  more  acceptable  than  any  anteriorly 
received,  is  to  make  himself  familiar  with  all  that  has  been  written 
on  the  subject.  "  When  the  observer,"  says  Sprengle,  "  whatever  be 
the  extent  of  his  genius,  has,  nevertheless,  not  enough  of  erudition 
to  be  acquainted  with  the  observations  of  his  predecessors,  he  runs 
the  risk  of  repeating  what  has  already  been  said  a  hundred  times 
before,  and  of  publishing  it  as  his  own  discovery.  Hence,  the 
advantages  of  true  erudition."* 

WeU  would  it  be  for  aspiring  reformers  und  discoverers,  abroad 
and  at  home,  were  they  to  take  heed  of  the  sage  advice  of  the 
great  historian  of  medicine.  By  enlarging  the  sphere  of  their  pro- 
fessional erudition  beyond  a  few  text  and  other  works  of  easy 
access,  or  the  numbers  of  some  periodical  joifrnals,  they  would  pos- 
sibly be  deterred  fi:om  laying  before  the  medical  world  the  products 
of  their  unimportant  cogitations,  and  the  results  of  their  imperfect 
observations,  seeing  that  others,  diflfering  but  little  from  them,  had 
been  presented— ^perhaps  more  forcibly  and  clearly — before,  and 
had  been  long  refuted  or  disproved,  or  passed  by  without  comment 
or  sign  of  approbation;  thus  saving  themselves  the  risk  of  disap- 
pointment, perhaps  mortification,  and  sparing  to  others  a  vast 
amount  of  useless  reading. 

Easy  as  it  may  be  to  account  for  the  manifestation  of  the  pro- 
pensity in  question  among  the  several  classes  of  physicians  just 
passed  in  review,  yet  instances  occasionally  present  themselves,  in 
which  opinions  of  an  unsatisfactory,  untenable — not  to  say  extrava- 
gant character,  often  of  more  than  doubtful  originality,  and  which, 
if  proved  to  be  well  founded,  would  overturn  all  our  previous  and 
long  established  vi^s,  are  thrown  out,  and  boldly  and  confidently 
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asserted,  in  quarters  where  none  of  the  explanatory  reasons  above 
enumerated  would  seem  to  apply. 

These  opinions  originate  with  individuals  in  whom  the  imagina- 
tive powers  have  always  appeared  to  be  properly  tempered  by 
sound  judgment;  who  have  not,  in  other  matters,  evinced  a  tend- 
ency to  adopt  hasty  and  far-fetched  conclusions;  whose  field  of 
observation  has  been  ample,  and  assiduously  and  profitably  culti- 
vated ;  whose  search  after  information  on  collateral  branches  of 
knowledge  has  never  been  neglected;  and  by  whom  care  has  evi- 
dently been  taken  to  render  themselves  femiliar  with  a  large  share 
of  the  writings  of  the  best  authors.  These  stand  apart  from  all 
other  innovators,  and  might  properly  be  made  here  the  subject  of 
some  remarks;  but,  from  want  of  room,  aiid  the  fear  of  exhausting 
the  patience  of  the  reader,  which  has*  been  already  too  heavily 
taxed,  I  must  resign  into  other  and  abler  hands  th€Pduty  of  clear- 
ing up  the  mystery  which  this  manifestation  of  the  tendency  of 
which  I  am  speaking  is  so  well  calculated  to  create. 

It  is  needless  to  illustrate  the  correctness  of  these  remarks  by  a 
detailed  account  of  instances  in  which  the  propensity  in  ques- 
tion has  been  indulged  to  a  greater  or  less  degree.  Cases,  in  which 
facts  and  views  long  familiar  to  well-read  physicians  have  been 
seriously  presented  as  new,  or  cases  in  which  the  strangest  vagaries 
have  been  launched  forth,  and  strenuously  maintained,  will  doubt- 
less present  themselves  to  the  mind  of  every  reader,  who  will  find 
no  difficulty  in  placing  the  authors  of  them  in  some  one  or  other  of 
the  categories  above  enumerated. 

It  is  important  that  the  aspirant  to  professional  fame,  who  places 
himself  before  the  public  in  the  capacity  of  author,  should  carefully 
avoid  every  attempt,  or  semblance  of  an  attempt,  to  pass  off  as  his 
own,  in  whole  or  in  part,  what  in  reality  belongs  to  others.  In 
other  words,  too  much  care  cannot  be  taken  by  medical  writers  to 
shield  themselves  from  the  accusation  of  plagiarism;  whether  in 
reference  to  points  of  doctrine  or  to  facts,  or  whether  it  applies  to 
the  language  in  which  the  borrowed  materials  are  conveyed.  Many 
a  reputation,  otherwise  unassailable,  has  been  greatly  stained  by  a 
single  act  of  literary  pilfering.  Such  acts -are  of  course  dishonour- 
able, and  should,  like  every  other  illicit  appropriation,  be  shunned 
by  all  men  endowed  with  a  proper  share  of  moral  sense;  and  unhesi- 
tatingly exposed  by  every  medical  man,  who  is  alive  to  the  honour 
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and  dignity  of  his  profession,  and  who  necessarily  feels  that  the 
commission  of  such  acts  must,  if  frequently  repeated,  and  allowed 
to  pass  unnoticed,  cast  a  shade  oyer  the  reputation  of  the  medical 
literature  of  the  country,  and  make  it  an  object  of  derision  with 
European  writers.  Far  be  it  from  us  to  affirm  that  such  irregulari- 
ties are  not  committed  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic.  Were 
this  the  proper  place,  many  and  curious  cases  in  point  might  be 
collected  from  the  productions  of  the  English  and  French  medical 
press.  But  on  these  we  need  not  dwell.  It  is  sufficient  for  us  to 
guard  our  own  reputation.  Depredations  of  this  sort  in  Europe  can 
prove  no  valid  excuse  for  their  commission  oh  this  side  of  the  At- 
lantic. Let  European  writers  steal  from  each  other,  and  from  us,  if 
they  think  fit.  The  theft  will  disgrace  the  culprit,  but  in  no  way 
reflect  injuriously  on  the  medical  literature  of  the  country  at  large; 
which  is  too  rifth  in  original  works  of  merit  to  be  seriously  affected  by 
a  few  transgressions  of  this  sort.  But,  in  ihe  name  of  all  that  is  manly 
and  honourable,  let  us  not  lay  ourselves  open  to  such  accusations. 
We  may  doubtless  congratulate  ourselves  that  thus  far  acts  of  de- 
cided plagiarism  have  not  been  exceedingly  numerous  among  us. 
Yet,  while  doing  so,  it  cannot  be  concealed  that  several  have  already 
been  committed;  that  some  occasionally  come  to  light,  and  that  a 
few  of  those  detected  are  of  a  barefaced  and  even  monstrous  charac- 
ter, and  have  proceeded  from  quarters  where  they  might  have  been 
least  expected  to  originate.  Let  us  hope  that  such  transgressions 
will  not  be  repeated,  and  that,  if  repeated,  their  authors  will  be  ex- 
posed and  consigned  to  the  contempt  of  their  professional  brethren. 
Too  much  care  cannot  be  taken  to  put  a  stop  to  such  proceedings; 
for  their  effect  on  the  reputation  of  our  infant  medical  literature 
must  necessarily  be  of  the  most  baneful  character.  If  the  physi- 
cians of  this  country  frequently  steal  from  European  writers,  or  from 
each  other,  all  confidence  in  their  integrity  will  be  lost  He  who 
can  attempt  to  deceive  in  respect  to .  his  claims  to  authorship ;  he 
who  can  stoop  to  the  disgraceful  act  of  purloining  the  thoughts  of 
his  brethren;  he  who  reproduces  them  in  the  same  way  and  in  the 
same  wordg  as  the  rightful  owner,  without  acknowledgment,  ex- 
poses himself  to  the  danger  of  being  suspected  of  dishonest  deal- 
ings in  all  his  subsequent  literary  labours;  while  his  misdemeanors 
cast  a  stigma  on  thaprofessional  body  to  which  he  belongs,  reflect 
injuriously  on  the  scanty  literature  of  the  land,  and  may  naturally 
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cause  the  productions  of  other  and  more  honest  writers  to  be  re- 
ceived with  caution,  or  to  be  overlooked  entirely,  lest  they  also 
may  be  a  transcript  of  works  already  known. 

But  I  have  said  more  than  I  Imd  intended,  and,  soliciting  your 
indulgence  for  my  loquacity, 

I  remain,  my  dear  Doctor, 

Very  affectionately  and  gratefully, 

Your  friend, 

R.  LA  ROCHE. 

Washinotoh  Squarb  : 

January  12,  1854. 
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CHAPTER    I. 

BELIEF   IN   THE  CONNECTION  OF  PNEUMONIA  WITH 
AUTUMNAL  FEVERS  LONQ  ENTERTAINED. 

The  idea  of  a  close  connection,  as  regards  both  causation  and 
nature,  between  thoracic  inflammations  and  malarial  fevers  of  vari- 
ous grades  and  types,  has  long  been  entertained,  and  continues 
even  now  to  be  advocated  by  writers  of  respectable  standing. 
Casually  suggested,  or  openly  avowed  and  sustained  at  various  pe- 
riods by  professional  authorities  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic, 
it  has  met  with  special  favour  in  this  country,  particularly  in  our 
Southern  and  Southwestern  States,  where  it  now  enlists  many 
warm  and  uncompromising  defenders.  Singular  as  it  may  appear 
to  modem  etiologists  and  pathologists,  that  a  connection  of  the 
kind  should  have  been  made  the  subject  of  serious  consideration 
by  our  forefethers,  and  still  more,  that  it  should  receive  the  sanction 
of  physicians  of  the  present  age,  it  requires  but  a  slight  acquaint- 
ance with  the  medical  literature  of  past  and  present  times,  to  be 
aware  of  the  reality  of  the  fact.  To  those  who  have  not  directed 
their  attention  to  the  subject,  •  few  references  to  the  writings  of 
preceding  and  contemporary  authors  may  not  be  unacceptable. 

The  retrospect,  if  not  otherwise  serviceable,  may  do  some  good 
by  contributing  to  open  the  eyes  of  the  modem  advocates  of  this 
belief,  to  the  fact  that  they  are  treading  on  ground  already  and 
frequently  travelled*© ver  and  as  frequently  abandoned;  and  that, 
consequently,  whatever  credit  they  may  expect  for  the  ingenuity 
displayed  in  its  support,  they  must  sedulously  avoid  laying  claims 
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to  originality ;  while  in  the  progress  of  our  inquiries,  enough,  it  is 
hoped,  will  be  said  to  shake  their  belief  in  the  infallibility  of  their 
views,  and  to  lead  them  to  turn  their  attention  to  objects  more 
worthy  of  serious  investigation.  I  would  hope,  at  the  same  time, 
to  guard  unprejudiced  readers  against  adopting  without  mature 
examination,  all  that  has  been  or  may  be  said  in  opposition  to  the 
independent  existence  of  the  aforesaid  diseases. 

If  we  open  the  records  of  medicine,  and  inquire  into  the  views 
entertained  at  various  times  respecting  the  sources  of  febrile  com- 
plaints, more  particularly  of  that  variety  now  classed  under  the 
denomination  of  periodic  or  autumnal,  we  shall  find,  that  the  sup- 
position of  their  being  produced  by  morbid  agencies  of  a  general 
character,  but  differing  materially  &om  the  mere  changes  in  the 
ordinary  and  sensible  qualities  of  the  atmosphere  to  which  inflam- 
matory diseases  of  membranous  and  parenchymatous  parts  are 
usually  due,  may  be  traced  to  a  very  early  period,  and  that,  passing 
through  successive  ages  to  the  present  time,  it  has  finally  assumed 
the  shape  of  a  distinct  theory.  By  some  writers  they  are  attributed  to 
various  mysterious  constitutions  of  atmosphere.  Others  see  in  them 
the  effects  of  peculiar  conditions  of  the  surrounding  medium — certain 
secret  influences  appertaining  in  a  spedal  manner  to  each  separate 
season.  Others,  again,  speak  of  exhalations  issuing  from  the  bowels 
of  the  earth ;  while  another,  and  more  numerous  set,  refer  them  to 
miasmata  exhaled  from  organic  matter — animal  or  vegetable,  or 
both — in  a  state  of  decomposition.  But  although  autumnal  fevers 
• — ^remittent  and  intermittent — were  at  a  remote  period,  and  to  this 
day  continue  to  be,  considered  as  the  oflfepring  of  a  distinct  or  spe- 
cific cause,  or  of  some  peculiar  modification  of  ordinary  morbific 
agencies,  the  theory  has  not  escaped  opposition.  So  far  from  this,  it 
is  not  uncommon  to  find  medical  writers  of  former  and  even  modern 
tiftiea,  upholding  the  opinion,  that  thoracic  and  other  phlegmasiflB — 
some  forms  of  them,  at  least — arise  from  causes  identical  with,  or 
closely  allied  to  those  that  give  ris0Hx>  the  above-mentioned  variety 
of  idiopathic  fevers ;  or  rather  viewing  the  latter  as  often  produced  by 
causes  known  to  occasion  common  inflammation  and  vice  versd;  and 
as  a  natural  consequence  regarding  them  all  as  mere  modifications  of 
one  and  the  same  disease.  Now,  without  reverting  to  the  numerous 
illustrations  of  the  latter  opinion,  scattered  through  the  valuable  vo- 
lumes handed  down  to  us  by  the  physicians  of  Greece  and  Rome,  but 
coming  down  at  once  to  the  seventeenth  oentuiy,  we  find  that  Bamaz- 
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zini  ascribes  the  apoplexies,  quinsies,  catarrhs,  pleurisies,  and  in- 
flammations of  the  lungs,  which  occurred  extensively  at  Modena 
in  1691,  to  the  same  unhealthy  state  of  the  air,  induced  by  the 
wet  condition  of  the  soil  and  subsequent  desiccating  action  of  the 
sun,  to  which  he  refers  the  intermitting  fevers  of  spring,  and  the 
double  tertians  and  semi-tertians  of  summer  and  autumn.  In  some 
of  the  epidemics  described  by  others — predecessors  and  contempo- 
raries of  Lancisi — febrific  exhalations  are  represented  as  giving 
rise  to  diseases  which  they  call  dysentery,  apoplexy,  rheumatism, 
and  peripneumonia.  Lancisi^  himself,  in  tracing  the  history  and 
progress  of  an  epiden^ic  of  rheumatism  which-  prevailed  at  Eome 
in  the  year  1709,  ascribes  it  to  a  like  cause.  The  disease  spread 
extensively,  contemporaneously  with  the  usual  fevers  of  the  sea- 
son. Many  of  the  cases  were  characterized  by  inflammation  of 
the  throat,  of  the  windpipe,  the  pleura^  the  lungs,  Ac,  all  of  which 
are  referred  to  the  operation  of  the  same  cause  which  gave  rise . 
to  the  fever.  The  same  Lancisi  admitted  that  fevers  occasionally 
arise  from  a  cause  distinct  from  miasmal  exhalation ; — the  ungenial 
north  winds,  and  the  intemperies  resulting  therefrom;  the  very 
morbid  influences  which  he  recognizes  as  productive  of  pneumonic, 
rheumatic,  and  other  inflan^mations. 

By  Sydenham,  similar  views,  respecting  the  pathological  and  eti- 
ological identity  pf  the  diseases  in  question,  weie  evidently  enter- 
tained. To  this  eminent  physician  and  accurate  observer,  the  doc- 
trine of  the  malarial  origin  of  endemic  or  epidemic  fevers  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  known;  or  if  known,  to  have  proved  admissi- 
ble. Sydenham  speaks,  it  is  true,  of  exhalations  from  the  bowels 
of  the  earth,  as  the  productive  agent  of  epidemics ;  but,  far  from 
apportioning  them  to  the  production  of  autumnal  fevers  exclusively, 
and  attributing  other  diseases  to  diflerent  morbific  influences,  he 
seems  to  view  them  simply  as  the  cause  of,  or  an  adjunct,  to  those 
general  modifications  of  the  atmosphere  which,  under  the  name  of 
medical  constitutions  and  latterly  of  meteorations,  have  been  the  sub- 
ject of  so  much  comment,  and  to  which  he  refers  all  epidemic  dis- 
eases, whether  of  a  strictly  febrile  character,  or  marked  by  thoracic 
inflammation.  He  nowhere  attributes  fevers  to  a  special  cause  ex- 
haling from  the  surface  of  the  earth  itself,  or  from  extraneous  sub- 
stances existing  tljareon,  in  the  sense  referred  to  by  Lancisi  and 

>  l>e  Noziis  Paludnm  EffliiTiis,  Op.  ii.  108. 
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subsequent  writers.  His  readers  will  recollect  the  remarks  he 
makes  under  the  head  of  "  Epidemics/'  There  are  different  con- 
stitutions in  different  years.  They  originate  neither  in  their  heat 
nor  their  cold,  their  wet  nor  their  drought ;  but  they  depend  upon 
certain  hidden  and  inexplicable  changes  within  the  bowels  of  the 
earth.  By  the  effluvia  from  these,  the  atmosphere  becomes  contami* 
nate,  and  the  bodies  of  men  are  predisposed  and  determined,  as 
the  case  may  be,  to  this  or  that  complaint.  This  continues  during 
the  continuance  of  this  or  that  constitution,  which,  after  the  cycle 
of  a  few  years,  gives  ground  and  makes  way  for  another.*  But 
they  will  recollect  at  the  same  time,  that  the  remarks  of  the  En- 
glish Hippocrates  applied  to  epidemics  generally,  as  well  to  the 
epidemic  cough  of  1675,  with  pleurisy  and  peripneumony,  as  to 
the  continued  and  intermittent  fevers  of  other  years.  In  all,  the 
terrestrial  effluvia  was  supposed  to  predispose  the  system  to  a  par-^ 
ticular  form  of  disease,  which  other  causes,  differing  but  little  from 
each  other,  whatever  the  characters  of  the  epidemic  might  be,  ex- 
cited into  action.  They  were  all,  therefore,  regarded  as  closely  allied 
to  each  other  with  reference  to  causation.  Indeed,  we  have  proof 
enough  in  the  accounts  Sydenham  gives  us  of  the  epidemic  consti- 
tutions  of  various  seasons — of  1674-1675,  for  example — ^that  he  re- 
garded the  cases  of  pleurisy  and  pneumonia,  which  then  occurred,  as 
"reaUy  and  substantially  nothing  more  than  peculiar  forms"  of  the 
reigning  fever.  "Sometimes,"  he  remarks,  "it  (the  fever)  attacked 
the  head,  sometimes  the  bowels.  It  everywhere  put  on  the  symp- 
toms of  the  particular  part  affected.  Such  was  the  case  till  the  end 
of  October.  At  that  time  the  weather,  which  had  been  as  warm 
and  as  mild  as  summer^  suddenly  changed  to  wet  and  cold.  This 
brought  on  coughs  and  catarrhs,  which  were  more  numerous  than 
I  remember  them  to  have  been.  What,  however,  is  of  more  im- 
portance, is  the  fact  that  upon  these  coughs  supervened  the  station- 
ary fever  of  the  year ;  and  this  having  once  taken  its  hold,  increased, 
•and  varied  in  some  of  its  symptoms  from-the  fever  of  the  previous 
part  of  the  year.  The  attack  of  the  previous  fever  had  been  chiefly 
determined  towards  the  head  and  bowels.  That  of  the  present  was 
towards  the  limgs  and  pleura,  and  as  such  gave  rise  to  symptoms 
of  pneumonia  and  pleurisy.'**  In  1676,  "the  coughs  paved  the  way 
to  fever,  and  passed  without  difficulty  into  it.    Meanwhile,  just  as 

1  Works,  i.  88-4;  Ed.  of  Sydenham  Society.  >  lUd.  205. 
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the  coughs  helped  the  constitutioa  in  producing  the  fever,  so  also 
was  the  fever  determined  by  the  coughs  to  the  lungs  and  pleura. 
These  it  attacked  just  sfi,  a  week  before,  it  had  attacked  the  head. 
This  sudden  change  inclined  the  unthinking  to  consider  the  fever 
as  an  essential  pleurisy,  or  an  essential  peripneumony.  Yet  it  was 
neither  more  nor  less  than  what  it  had  been  throughout.^'' 

Even  at  a  time  when,  with  the  progress  of  knowledge,  febrile 
complaints  began  to  be  more  definitely  traced  to  separate  and  spe- 
cial causes  distinct  from  those  occasioning  parenchymatous  and  mem- 
branous inflammations  of  the  lungs,  some  authors  of  repute,  from 
whom  better  things  might  have  been  expected,  continued  to  refer 
these — certain  forms  of  them  at  least — especially  when  they  spread 
extensively,  and  presented  unusual  phenomena  and  a  tendency  to 
assume  a  periodic  type,  to  the  same  agencies  as  usually  give  rise  to 
epidemic  and  endemic  fevers.  Of  this  we  have  an  example  in  no 
less  a  man  than  Cleghom,  who,  in  his  account  of  the  bilious  pleu- 
risy which  spread  epidemically  in  Minorca  during  the.  latter  part  of 
1745  and  beginning  of  1746,  and  forma  the  subject  of  one  of  the 
most  interesting  chapters  of  his  invaluable  work,  expresses  himself 
on  that  matter  in  terms  that  can  scarcely  be  misunderstood.* 

The  disease  commenced  like  an  ague  fit,  with  shivering  and 
shaking ;  flying  pains ;  bilious  vomiting  and  purging,  succeeded  by 
quick  breathing;  immoderate  thirst;  inward  heat;  headache,  and 
fever.  It  observed  a  remittent  type,  and  on  the  third  or  beginning 
of  the  fourth  day,  there  was  frequently  a  great  remission ;  some- 
times a  total  cessation  of  every  violent  symptoxn. 

But,  on  the  fourth  or  fifth,  the  disease  was  aggravated,  and  the 
patient  expired  in  a  day  or  two,  either  suflTocated  or  raving  mad. 
In  another  place,  this  distinguished  observer  remarks  that  "the  anni- 
versary epidemical  fevers  in  Minorca  may  be  divided  into  two  classes 
— ^the  summer  and  winter  fevers.  The  former  break  out  in  June  and 
July,  and  cease  about  January,  or  somewhat  sooner.  The  latter 
seldcHn  appear  before  November,  and  are  rarely  seen  after  the 
summer  solstice.  Both  these  classes  of  fi^vers,  and  indeed  almost  all 
others  which  happen  in  that  climate,  whether  primary  or  symp- 
tomatical  diseases,  may  be  termed  periodical,  having  remissions  at 
intervals  more  or  less  considerable.   But  those  of  the  summer  gene- 

«  Works,  i.  226;  Ed.  of  Sydenham  Society. 

'  Obseryatioas  on  the  Epidemic  Diseases  in  Minorca,  257-261. 
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rally  assume  some  one  or  other  of  the  tertian  types,  being  worse  one 
day  and  better  the  next,  alternately ;  whereas,  the  winter  fevers, 
though  they  often  counterfeit  tertians,  especially  in  their  beginning, 
yet,  for  the  most  part,  have  exacerbations  equally  strong  every  day. 
It  may  likewise  be  remarked  that  as  the  summer  fevers  are  gene- 
rally complicated  with  fluxes  and  painful  obstructions  in  the  chylo- 
poietic  viscera,  so  are  those  of  the  winter  with  coughs,  catarrhs,  and 
topical  inflammations  of  the  vital  organs;  the  brain;  the  lungs; 
the  heart  itselt" 

Pleurisy,  therefore,  according  to  this  view  of  the  subject,  is 
nothing  more  nor  less  than  a  modification  of  marsh  or  periodic 
fever,  or  a  form  of  the  disease  of  which  common  periodic  fever  con- 
stitutes another  form ;  the  difference  between  them  depending  on 
difference  of  the  parts  pathologically  implicated,  and  this  in  its  turn 
being  due  to  the  difference  of  the  particular  atmosphe(fc  influence 
giving  rise  to  the  disease; — the  cold  of  winter  being  the  exciting  cause 
of  the  one  form,  and  the  heat  of  summer  the  exciting  cause  of  the 
form  peculiar  to  that  season.  Indeed,  we  cannot  discover  that  Cleg- 
horn  anywhere  attributes  pulmonary  inflammations  and  fevers  to 
separate  and  specifically  different  causes,  or  alludes  to  anything  more 
than  atmospheric  influences,  and  that  he  regarded  those  diseases  as 
essentially  different  in  a  pathological  point  of  view.  As  the  one 
declines  the  other  appears.  The  former  is  the  chief  among  the 
vernal  epidemics,  as  the  other  is  constantly  foremost  among  the 
autumnal.  They  are,  to  all  intents  and  purpose!,  one  and  the  same 
disease ;  the  only  difference  being  in  the  local  affections  that  may 
supervene  during  their  course,  and  by  which  they  may  be  compli- 
cated ;  a  diversity  itself  due  to  peculiar  thermometric  changes. 

Long  after  Cleghom,  Dr.  Wells  advocated  the  opinion  of  the 
existence  of  a  connection  between  malarial  fevers  and  inflamma- 
tory diseases  of  the  lungs.  Whether,  however,  this  connection  was 
thought  by  him  to  imply  the  existence  of  a  close  pathological  and 
etiological  alliance  or  identity,  is  a  question  I  have  not  been  able 
to  find  out.  It  was  founded  on  the  circumstance  that  the  two  dis- 
eases exist  at  the  same  time,  or  succeed  each  other;  and  that  those 
who  have  the  one  disease  in  one  season,  are  liable  to  have  the  other 
in  the  next.  Thus,  Dr.  Wells  was  told  by  his  preceptor,  Dr.  Gar- 
den, who  had  practised  in  South  Carolina,  that  he  had  found  that 
those  who  suffered  severely  in  the  autumn  from  intermittents,  were 
the  most  liable  to  pleurisy  in  the  spring.    "Dr.  Chalmers,  another 
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physician  of  Soutli  Carolina  {Essay  on  Fevers\  has  said  that  nothing 
more  frequently  happens  in  that  country  than  the  accession  of  an 
intermittent  a  day  or  two  after  the  removal  of  a  pleurisy.  In  the 
year  1777, 1  saw  the  remark  of  Dr.  Garden  confirmed  in  a  regiment 
of  soldiers,  stationed  in  Guelderland,  part  of  which  had  been  quar- 
tered the  preceding  autumn  in  Zealand.  In  a  report  made  by  Dr. 
Blane,  Dr.  Borland,  and  Dr.  Lempriere,  to  the  British  Government, 
in  October,  1809,  on  the  sickness  of  our  troops  in  Zealand,  it  is 
mentioned,  on  the  authority  of  the  inhabitants,  that  such  of  our 
soldiers  as  had  suffered  from  intermittents  in  the  autumn  would 
run  the  risk  of  being  cut  off  by  inflammatory  diseases  in  the  winter 
and  spring.  No  mention,  indeed,  is  made  of  the  particular  kinds 
which  would  then  prevail ;  but  what  is  said  of  their  fatality,  seems 
to  show  that  inflammations  of  the  chest  were  chiefly  referred  to ; 
and,  at  an//ate,  it  is  certain  that  these  diseases  must  have  been 
included  under  the  general  term  inflammatory."  Dr.  Wells  farther 
appeals  to  Huxham  (20),  to  show  that  fevers  sometimes  are  rife  and 
contemporary  Tjith  epidemic  pleurisies  and  peripneumonies ;  also 
to  Cleghom,  for  the  fact  that,  at  Minorca,  pleurisies  are  generally 
the  chief  among  the  vernal  epidemics,  as  tertian  intermittents  are 
constantly  among  the  autumnal;  and,  in  addition,  states,  on  the 
authority  of  Drs.  Weeks,  of  Sussex,  and  Harrison,  of  Homcastle,  as 
well  as  his  own,  that,  with  the  decrease  of  intermittents  in  some 
parts  of  England  and  London,  there  has  been  a  like  decrease  of 
pleurisies.*  • 

Those  who  in  Italy,  England,  France,  and  this  country,  deny  or 
doubt  the  agency  of  malaria  in  the  production  of  periodic  fever, 
though  not  all,  so  far  as  I  know,  going  the  length  of  regarding 
pneumonia  and  other  thoracic  diseases  as  nothing  more  than  pecu- 
liar forms  of  such  fevers,  cannot  but  believe  in  their  close  alliance 
with  these,  viewing,  as  they  do,  the  latter  as  proceeding  from  the 
agency  of  much  the  same  causes  as  occasion  the  former.  "  That  a 
residence  in  marshy  countries,  says  one  of  these  writers,  subjects  to 
intermittent  fevers,  is  an  undeniable  fact ;  and  that  they  who  live 
on  broken,  hilly  districts,  are  liable  to  pulmonary  diseases  is  also 
unquestionable.  If  locality  explain  the  latter,  it  may  equally  ex- 
plain the  former,  without  recurrence  to  imaginary  agencies.  In  the 
same  county  of  Lincoln,  in  England,  the  inhabitants  of  the  fens  are 

>  Trans,  of  a  Soc.  for  the  ImproTement  of  Med.-Chir.  Knowledge,  iii.  637-9. 
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fiuffereni  from  uitermitteat  feyeis ;  those  of  the  Isolds  or  hilifl,  are 
obnoxious  to  catarrh,  pleurisiefl^  aod  phthisis.  If  aa  exchange  be 
made  of  habitation  in  those  two  oases,  there  vnll  be  exchange  of 
diseases.  Why  then  demand  miasm  as  a  cause  of  fever,  and  refuse 
it  as  a  cause  of  pulmonary  disorders  ?"*  As  the  writer  regards  au- 
tumnal fevers,  from  the  simple  intermittent  to  the  mali^ant  yellow 
as  produced  by  heat,  cold,  humidity,  atmospheric  vicissitudes,  and 
the  like,  and  as  he  cannot  attribute  pulmonary  inflammation  to  othcar 
agencies,  it  follows  that,  according  to  him,  the  same  causes  may  give 
rise  to  both  sets  of  diseases,  which  hence,  cannot  differ  essentially  in 
a  pathological  point  of  view. 

Dr.  Bush  and  his  disciples  may  not  always  have  said,  in  positive 
terms,  that  pneumonia,  pleurisy,  and  other  kindred  afGectiona,  are 
really  and  substantially  peculiar  forms  of  periodic  fever,  and  no- 
thing more ; — they  may  not  have  attributed  them  all  to  the  same 
morbid  agencies;  but  in  upholding  the  doctrine  of  the  unity  of 
disease,  and  the  applicableness  of  the  same  treatment — modified 
only  in  point  of  energy,  and  as  regards  the  use  of  particular  means, 
by  the  condition  of  the  system  at  large,  and  the  nature  of  the 
parts  affected — ^they  admitted  the  pathological  identity  of  pneumonia 
with  periodic  fevers,  considering  them  both  as  constitutional  dis- 
eases, which  assume  different  forms  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
local  derangements  by  which  they  may  be  accompanied,  but  remain 
always  fundamentally  the  same.  Hence  we  find  that  eminent  phy- 
sician remarking:  "There  is  but  one  exciting  cause  of  fever,  and 
that  is  stimulus.  Heat,  alternating  with  cold,  marsh  and  human 
miasmata,  contagion  and  poisons  of  all  kinds,  intemperance,  pas- 
sions of  the  mind,  bruises,  burns,  and  the  like,  all  act  by  a  stimulating 
power  only,  in  producing  fever.  This  proposition  is  <rf  great  appli- 
cation, inasmuch  as  it  cuts  the  sinews  of  the  division  of  diseases 
from  their  remote  causes.  Thus  it  establishes  the  sameness  of  a 
pleurisy,  whether  it  be  excited  by  heat  succeeding  cold,  or  by  the 
contagion  of  the  smallpox  and  measles,  or  by  the  miasmata  of  the 
yellow  fever."  "There  is  but  one  fever.  However  different  the  pre- 
disposing, remote,  or  exciting  causes  of  fever  may  be,  whether  de- 
bility from  obstruction  or  action,  whether  heat  or  oold,  succeeding 
to  each  other,  whether  marsh  or  human  miasmata,  whether  intem- 
perance, a  fright,  or  a  ML,  still,  I  repeat;,  there  can  be  but  one 

1  Bell  on  Miasm.    Philadelphia  Med.  and  Pbys.  Journ.  ii.  816,  N.  S. 
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fever."^  A  little  farther  on,  he  makes  several  forms  or  states  of 
fevers.  Of  these,  the  eighteenth  is  the  pulmonary^  which  includes 
true  and  bastard  pneumony,  acute  and  chronic  catarrh,  etc. 

Morton,  Lauder,  Sauvages,  Alibert,  Mongellaz,  Chauffard,  Com- 
paretti,  Gouz^,  Daniell,  Evans,  Abloing,  Brera,  Matthdi,  Bailly,  and 
others,  to  whom  I  shall  again  have  occasion  to  refer,  describe  a 
pneumonic  form  of  intermittent  fever,  or  periodic  form  of  pulmonary 
inflMumation,  produced  by  the  same  cause  as  ordinary  intermittents, 
and  thereby,  like  the  preceding  writers,  acknowledge  the  identity 
of  both  sets  of  phenomena  represented  in  the  compound. 

Not  very  diflFerent  were  the  views  of  the  late  Dr.  Robert  Jackson, 
of  the  English  Army,  whose  writings  on  the  yellow  fever  of  the 
West  Indies,  and  South  Coast  of  Spain,  as  also  his  volumes  on  the 
remedial  effects  of  cold  affusion  in  febrile  diseases  and  on  contagious 
fevers  have  enjoyed,  and  continue  to  enjoy,  a  merited  reputation. 
Fever,  according  to  this  distinguished  author,  is  a  form  of  changed 
or  perverted  organic  action,  "that  is,  a  new  form  of  life  impressed 
on  the  minuter  series  of  organic  capillaries,  varied  in  expression 
according  to  the^  varied  structure  of  the  series  upon  which  the  act 
is  principally  manifested."  "The  diseased  act  is  liable  to  change, 
or  to  suffer  transfer  from  one  series  to  another,  in  various  ways 
and  manners,  and  at  various  points  of  time ;  and  thus  to  exhibit 
within  the  limit  of  the  total  duration,  a  scene  of  fluctuation  and 
uncertainty  which  is  more  or  less  embarrassing  to  the  observer."* 
After  stating  that  he  considers  endemic  fever,  whether  it  appears 
in  the  torrid  or  temperate  zones  of  the  earth,  to  be  radically  one 
disease,  he  remarks:  "As  the  act,  whether  progressive  or  re- 
gressive, varies  under  contingencies,  so  it  changes  mode,  or 
suffers  transfer  from  one  series  to  another  at  certain  periods  of  its 
course,  to  such  an  extent  and  in  such  manner  as  to  appear  totally 
unlike  itself.  The  modes  of  febrile  action  are,  as  now  observed, 
numerous,  and,  as  superficially  varied,  totally  unlike  one  another. 
The  author  considers  them  as  resting  on  a  common  base,  conse- 
quently as  one  disease."  So  much  for  endemic  fevers — the  cause  has 
the  same  base  in  all  parts  of  the  earth,  modified  by  circumatanoes 
of  locality  in  different  districts  of  similar  latitudes,  so  as  to 
considerable  diversity  of  appearance  in  its  visible  operatior 

*  Outlities  of  the  Phenomena  of  Fever,  Worka,  iii.  9,  10. 

'  A  Sketch  of  the  History  and  Cure  of  Febrile  Diseases,  i.  10, 11, 15.    Lon< 
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also  modified  by  elevation,  exposure,  and  the  revolution  of  seasons, 
circumstances  of  subjects,  &c.  Farther  on.  Dr.  Jackson  says:  "The 
outline  of  the  history  and  cure  of  fever,  which  is  given  in  the  pre- 
ceding pages,  applies  to  fever  as  a  disease  of  the  organic  system 
acting  on  a  general  base.  Fevers,  I  am  aware,  rarely  occur  at  any 
time,  where  some  one  part  does  not  suffer  more  prominently  than 
others  in  all  stages  of  the  course ;  but  the  term  general  is  here  affixed 
to  that  form  of  the  disease  where  the  predominance  is  fluctuating 
and  contingent;  local,  where  it  is  prominent  at  the  commencement, 
and  where  it  continues  uniformly  prominent  throughout.  The 
cause  which  produces  inequality  in  the  force  and  mode  of  the  per- 
verted movements,  which  are  excited  by  the  action  of  the  cause  of 
fever  in  the  different  organs  of  the  system,  is  necessarily  obscure. 
I  do  not  pretend  to  explain  it,  and  I  only  take  leave  to  suggest,  that 
it  is  apparently  connected  with  the  unequal  conditicfll'  of  organic 
sensibility  existing  at  the  time  the  morbid  cause  is  applied,  or  that 
it  explodes  into  action ;  a  condition  constitutional  or  contingent,  as 
depending  upon  the  operation  of  general  or  contingent  causes  to 
which  the  movements  of  animal  life  are  exposed."^ 

We  have,  then,  according  to  this  view,  fevers,  which  are  diseases 
of  the  whole  system,  without  determinate  and  permanent  local  de- 
terminations ;  and  fevers  also  of  the  whole  system,  but  which,  un- 
like the  former,  manifest  their  action  more  permanently  in  particular 
organs :  among  the  latter,  we  have  the  forms  of  fever  located  in  the 
inferior  or  abdominal  cavity ;  the  gastric,  choleric,  dysenteric.  The 
forms  of  fever  with  local  action  in  the  superior  or  cranial  cavity ; 
the  forms  of  fever  with  local  disease  in  the  organs  of  the  thoracic 
cavity — the  pneumonic,  the  cardiac,  and  catarrhal ;  and  the  forms 
of  fever  with  external  local  action — ^the  ophthalmic  and  ulcerative. 
All  these  forms  are  produced  by  the  same  causes,  though  some  are 
more  particularly  noted  to  owe  their  origin  to  exhalations  from  the 
soil,  more  generally  or  more  partially  diffused ;  all  are  mere  modi- 
fications of  one  and  the  same  disease. 

"  The  pneumonic,"  adds  Dr.  Jackson,  "  is  an  important,  and,  in 
some  countries,  a  frequent  form  of  the  action  of  a  febrile  cause.  It 
is  more  common,  according  to  the  laws  of  the  annual  revolution,  in 
some  seasons  of  the  year  than  in  others ;  and  it  is  sometimes  epi- 
demic in  seasons  and  places  to  which  it  does  not  seem  to  belong."* 

»  Op.  cU,  ii.  1,  2,  &o.  «  Ibid.  p.  88. 
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If  anything  were  required  to  show  that  all  those  febrile  diseases 
with  local  determinations  were  placed  by  Dr.  Jackson  on  the  same 
footing,  pathologically  and  etiologically,  with  the  non-local  forms, 
it  might  be  derived  from  the  fact  that,  while  including,  as  we  have 
seen,  dysentery  and  some  other  complaints  among  the  former,  he 
remarks,  after  stating  that  on  plains  near  the  sea-coast,  muddy  rivers, 
bayous,  and  other  foul  grounds,  the  product  of  the  cause  is  usually 
remittent,  sometimes  intermittent:  "  The  action  of  the  morbid  cause, 
instead  of  being  what  is  commonly  called  febrUe,  is  not  unfre- 
quently  dysenteric;  sometimes  eruptive  and  ulcerative  on  dry, 
bare,  rocky,  and  hilly  positions  near  the  sea-coast,  or  in  positions 
where  water  flows  with  a  rapid  course." 

Dr.  Macculloch,*  though  furnishing  no  proof  of  the  correctness 
of  his  opinion,  and  admitting  that,  of  very  much  of  what  he  states  he 
has  no  perso^tel  knowledge,  includes  among  the  diseases  produced  by 
malaria,  and  which  consequently  he  considers  as  mere  modifications 
of  the  legitimate  products  of  that  cause,  angina,  asthma,  oedema  of 
the  lungs,  and  catarrh  reaching  to  perijmeumony,  Copland,  in  his 
article  catarrh,'  echoes  Macculloch,  so  far,  at  least,  as  the  latter 
disease  is  concerned,  and,  under  another  head,  refers  catarrhal  fever 
to  the  same  cause  as  intermittents,  enlarged  spleen,  torpid  states  of 
the  liver,  and  rheumatic  attacks,  i,  e.  to  "miasms  from  decayed 
vegetable  matter,  aided  by  moisture,  in  temperate  ranges  of  atmo- 
spheric heat." 

An  intelligent  writer  of  our  own  country,  the  late  Dr.  Vaughan, 
of  Wilmington  (Delaware),  in  an  Essay  on  the  diseases  of  that 
State,  alluding  to  those  of  winter  and  spring,  remarks  that  a  respite 
is  then  obtained  from  the  attacks  of  ague,  and  a  new  order  of  dis- 
eases arises  from  sudden  transitions  of  temperature.  The  general 
character  of  the  prevailing  complaint  is  peripneumonia  notha,  in  the 
majority  of  cases ;  but  too  much  stress,  he  thinks,  is  laid  on  the 
local  aflFection,  and  too  little  on  the  general  state  of  the  system;  and 
he  farther  maintains  that,  from  the  state  of  the  pulse,  the  frequent 
sighing  in  respiration,  the  tendency  of  the  fever  to  assume  a  tertian 
type,  the  early  appearance  of  the  hippocratio  countenance,  "  it  be- 
longed to  the  genus  of  autumnal  fevers,  varied  by  the  casualties  of 
the  atmosphere."  "  It  may  be  said  that  this  is  too  far  strained,  and 
that  frost  destroys  marsh  miasmata  as  a  tropical  plant.    Granted : 

>  Od  Malaria,  442.  *  Vol.  i.  272. 
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when  the  ponds  are  covered  with  ice,  exhalation  is  overpowered ; 
but  if  these  fevers  suffer  a  common  fate,  with  their  causes,  why  do 
intermittents  exist  or  occur  in  winter,  and  winter  quartans,  the  moat 
obstinate  of  the  whole  tribe  ?  Why  do  valetudinarians  suffer  re* 
lapses  in  the  frosts  of  January  and  February  ?  And  why  are  per* 
sons  on  a  removal  from  a  marshy  to  a  high  country  attacked  with 
the  endemial  fevers  of  the  fens,  if  the  remote  cause  be  not  dormant 
in  the  system,  and  excited  into  action  by  a  concurrence  of  predispos- 
ing caases?  These  facts,  I  presume,  substantiate  the  position  that 
our  winter  diseases  are  but  varied  forms  of  the  autumnal  fever."* 

In  an  account  of  the  diseases  which  occurred  at  Fort  Gibson  (Ar» 
kansas),  during  the  last  quarter  of  18S3,  Dr.  Forry  states,  on  the 
authority  of  Dr.  Pitcher,  and  Dr.  Wharton,  of  the  army,  that  most 
of  the  cases — pleurisies,  cholera,  rheumatism — ^partook  of  the  intar^ 
mittent  character,  and  adds;  "  The  strict  periodicity  of  these  affec- 
tions, and  their  subjection  to  the  same  r^nediea  which  are  found  to 
arrest  the  course  of  intermittent  fever,  implfr  a  close  alliance,  if  not 
a  common  origin."* 

We  might  embrace,  in  this  category,  no  less  an  authority  than 
Broussais,  and  even  the  greater  number  of  his  more  enthusiastic 
disciples ;  for,  with  them,  aU  fevers,  whether  of  a  coHlinued,  remit- 
tent, or  intermittent  type,  are  nothing  more  than  so  many  varieties 
of  one. and  the  same  pathological  condition;  inflammatory  irritation 
having  its  seat  in  one  and  the  same  tissue — ^the  gastro-enteritic  mucous 
membrane.  This  gastro-enteritis,  with  the  various  complications 
that  may  supervene,  are,  they  say,  produced  by  the  action  of  cold 
alone,  or,  as  is  more  frequently  the  case,  combined  with  humidity, 
or  through  the  agency  of  atmospheric  vicissitudes  j  or,  as  regards 
some  forms  of  the  disease,  of  malarial  exhalations.  But,  whichever 
of  these  may  be  the  efficient  agent — heat,  cold,  humidity,  vicissitudesj 
or  malaria — ^the  effect  is  the  same.  It  is  always  gastro-enteritis, 
whether  with  or  without  the  addition  of  inflammatory  irritation  in 
other  organs  or  tissues.  There  is  nothing  speciflo  in  the  cause, 
and,  as  a  natural  consequence,  nothing  specific  in  the  effect  which 
that  cause  produces.  Heat,  cold,  malaria,  may  go  a  different  way 
about  it,  but  the  change  they  induce  in  the  system  is  similar,  and 
that  change  is  effected  in  the  gastro-enteritic  mucous  membrane. 
One  or  other  of  the  pyrexiae  is  the  consequence;  the  difference  be^ 

1  New  York  Med.  Repos.  iy.  130.  >  Climate  of  the  U.  S.  186. 
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tween  tbem  being  due  to  a  variety  of  ooncomitant  circomstaBces, 
Gonnected  with  external  influences  or  personal  peculiarities.  Pneu* 
monia,  and  otiiier  inflammations,  parenchymatous,  serous  or  mucous, 
differ  in  nothing  from  tiie  other  form  of  disease;  they  are,  it  is  true, 
more  frequently  produced  by  odd  and  atmospheric  vicissitudes  than 
hy  malaria.  But  the  effect,  after  all,  is  only  inflammation;  and,  as 
the  latter  presents  nothing  specific  in  its  character,  whatever  be 
the  part  it  may  show  itself  in,  it  follows  that  these  diseases  differ  in 
nothing  from  the  former  mentioned,  except  as  regards  the  parts 
inflamed;  the  difference  being  due  to  the  mere  circumstance  that) 
at  the  approach  of  winter,  or  during  the  prevalence  of  atmospheric 
viciflsitades,  the  thc^racac  organs  take  on  more  readily  the  inflam- 
matory action,  wliile  at  other  periods  the  gastro-enteritic  apparatus 
is  more  frequency  afifected. 

More  recently.  Dr.  H.  A.  Eamsey,  of  Eaysville,  Geo.,  iA  an  Essay 
on  Pneumonia,  published  in  the  early  part  of  1851,  has  advanced 
much  the  same  views,  fegarding  the  disease  as  the  product  of  the 
same  causes  as  occasion  intermittents,  and  hence,  as  identical 
with  these.*  And  at  a  still  later  period.  Dr.  A.  P.  Merrill,  Pro- 
fessor of  Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics,  in  the  Medical  School 
of  Memphis,  ^enn.,  in  an  Essay  on  Pneumonia,  originally  inserted 
in  the  number  for  July,  1851,  of  the  New  Orleans  MedL  and  Surg. 
J<mn^  but  more  recently  issued  in  pamphlet  form,  conjointly 
with  two  other  essays,  has  adopted  a  similar  theory,  relative  to 
the  connection  in  question.  Asserting  it  more  positively,  and  with 
much  greater  distinctness  than  has  been  done  by  the  generality  of 
modem  writers,  and  regarding  it  as  fully  sanctioned  by  the  results 
of  a  long  -experience,  acquired  in  the  South,  he  lays  down  as  an 
indisputable  fact,  that  pneumonia,  though  sometimes  appearing  as 
an  idiopathic  affection,  is  most  generally — whether  it  prevail  spora-. 
dically  or  as  an  epidemic — ideally  and  substantially  nothing  more 
than  a  peculiar  form  of  remittent  and  intermittent  fever,  in  which 
the  lungs,  from  sudden  transitions  of  temperature,  are  made  to  bear 
the  burden  of  local  disease. 

Other  authorities,  equally  respectable,  both  at  home  and  abroad,^ 

>  A  PraeticBl  Essay  tipou  fhe  Symptomatology,  Edology,  Vital  Statistics,  and 
Treatment  of  Pnenmonia. — Chcrrletton  Medical  Journal  and  Review,  vi.  1,  etc. 

•  Baronitis,  Plenro-pnenmonia,  Ann.  1688.  BoTiUat,  M^m.  but  lea  plenro-pnea- 
monies  ^pidemiqaes,  656.  Good,  Study  of  Med.  ii.  424.  Hugh  Williamson,  Med. 
Begister,  iii.  458.    Boott,  Life  of  Armstrong,  ii.  41,  290-1,  416.    Tates,  an  Essay  on 
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miglit  easily  be  found,  to  swell  the  list  of  the  advocates  of  the  views 
in  question ;  but  the  preceding  will  amply  suflSce  to  show  that  these, 
whether  having  reference  to  a  few  exceptional  cases  of  pneumonic 
inflammation,  or  to  the  disease  as  it  appears  always  and  every- 
where, and  as  it  presents  its  legitimate  characters,  have  long  enlisted 
the  attention  of  medical  inquirers,  and  continue  to  enumerate  warm 
supporters.^ 

When  we  come  to  inquire  into  the  grounds  upon  which  the 
opinion  of  this  close  alliance  or  identity,  both  as  regards  the  patho* 
logy  or  etiology  of  those  two  classes  of  diseases  is  predicated,  we  find 
that,  with  the  exception  of  Sydenham,  according  to  whom  the  differ- 
ence of  one  epidemic  disease  from  another  depended  on  a  variety  of 
atmospheric  constitutions,  and  who  contented  himself  witli  describing 
the  symptoms,  progression,  &c.  of  the  complaint?  he  observed  and 

the  Bilions  Feyer  preyailing  in  the  State  of  New  York.  Albany,  lS18,«p.  27.  Med. 
and  Phil.  Register,  iii.  488.  Sarcone,  Histoire  Baisonn^e  des  Maladies  Obserr^es 
&  Naples  pendant  le  cours  en  tier  de  TAnn^  1764,  i.  124-202. 

>  A  writer  in  one  of  the  Western  Medical  Journals  {Ohio  Medical  and  Surgical 
Jot*malf  i.  608)  remarks,  that  Malaria,  besiies  giving  rise  to  all  varietiet  and  jpeetec 
of  acute  febrile  disorders — fh>m  the  highest  sthenic  to  the  lo^st  asthenic  grade, 
induces  many  obscure  and  anomalous  forms  of  disease,  and  frequently  imparts 
new  features  and  tendencies  to  eyery  disorder  that  may  come  within  the  sphere 
of  its  influence.  That  it  makes  ita  impressions  primarily  on  the  eerebra  spinal 
9ysiem,  can  hardly,  as  he  thinks,  admit  of  a  doubt  The  morbid  impression  there 
made  may  be  transmitted  to  the  extremity  of  the  nenres  taking  their  origin  in  that 
system,  and  there  deyelop  its  evidences,  in  the  form  of  somer  functional  or  organic 
derangement.  **The  viscera  of  the  chest,  abdomen,  and  pelvis,  and  the  fibrous 
cellular  tissues,  may  in  this  way  become  the  seat  of  disease,  from  reflected  malarious 
impressions.  Such  cases  are  common.  Many  affections  of  the  heart,  stomach,  intes- 
tines, and  liver,  and  in  females  uterine  disorders,  are  of  this  character.  They  have 
been  imperfectly  recognized  and  described  by  authors  as  **  Irregular  and  masked  In- 
termittent," <*  Complications,"  &c.  This  exciting  cause  may  restrict  its  action  solely 
to  the  nervous  system,  and  has  been  known  to  originate  or  complicate  with  every 
species  embraced  in  GuUen's  class  Nbubosis,  from  Apoplexy  down  to  Hytieria,  In 
other  instances,  it  may  take  a  wider  range,  and  show  its  effects  under  the  forms  of 
irritation,  inflammation,  and  I  might  properly  add,  every  disorder  to  which  the  human 
family  is  subject"  In  all  cases  of  malignant  erysipelas  that  have  come  within  the 
experience  of  this  writer,  **  it  has  participated  largely,  either  as  an  exciting  or  modi- 
fying cause."  To  the  Western  physician,  it  is  added,  under  whose  observation  malaria 
is  daily  producing  such  effects,  their  diagnosis  is  often  a  source  of  perplexity ;  while 
to  the  members  of  the  medical  profesuon  in  the  Eastern  States,  "  who  know  nothing 
of  such  diseases,  except  from  books  and  lectures,  it  is  a  perfect  stumbling-block." 

The  writer  of  these  remarks  is  Professor  of  Physical  IHagnosis  and  Theory  and 
Practice  of  Medicine  in  a  Western  medical  college. 
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troubled  himself  very  little  about  their  pathological  ot  phenomenal 
rdationship ;  and  of  Dr.  Bush,  with  whom  the  idea  of  the  alliance 
in  question  was  the  natural  ofifepring  of  his  doctrine  of  the  unity  of 
diseases ;  most  of  the  writers  we  have  cited,  from  Cleghom  down- 
ward, dwell  on  the  drcumstabce,  that  the  two  diseases — ^periodic 
fever  and  pneumonic  injSammation — ^are  found  to  prevail  simnltane^ 
ously  in  the  same  localities,  or  to  succeed  to  each  other ;  that  while 
pulmonary  inflammation  often  occurs  in  Summer  and  autumn,  when 
fevers  are  rife,  so  the  latter-— even  intermittents — ^appear  also  in 
wiXiter  and  spring,  when  the  former  usually  prevails  extensively. 

With  Dr.  Eamsey,  whose  observations  were  principally  made 
during  an^  epidemic .  of  pneumonia  which  swept  over  Lincoln 
County,  Geor^,  in  1845,  the  proof  lies  principally  in  this:  that 
families  who  hiive  Tfeen  formerly  healthy  at  other  points,  become 
affected  by  intitmittent,  febrile,  and  pneumonic  diseases,  by  moving 
to  a  malarious  location,  and  subsequently  healthy  by  removing  from 
it;  that  on  that  remarkable  occasion,  when  out  of  a  population  of 
seven  thousand,  three  hundred  died  of  the  disease,  and  when  out  of 
one  hundred  and  seventy  cases  he  attended  it  was  his  good  fortune 
''not  to  have  sftstained  the  loss  of  a  single  one,**  most  of  the  cases 
occurred  along  the  course  of  the  streams,  and  at  those  points  which 
tiffely  escape  chill  and  fever;  that  when  it  occurred  elsewhere  it 
could  be  accounted  for  by  the  fluctuations  of  the  seasons,  manune- 
piles,  swamps,  &c;^  which  then  and  now  exist  throughout  the  country 
to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  "  carrying  with  tJieir  effluvia,  through 
the  medium  of  the  winds,  the  emanations  of  disease  (pneumonia  of 
course  among  these)  and  the  seeds  of  death,^  and  that,  in  ordinary 
times,  'Hhose  who  make  most  manure,  and  have  their  lots  closest  to 
their  houses,  have  most  cases  of  pneumonia.**  Pp.  12-16. 

Dr.  Merrill,  who  has  recently  taken  a  leading  part  in  the  defence 
of  the  opinion  in  question,  and  who,  on  moire  accounts  than  one, 
deserves  to  be  listened  to  with  respect,  on  this  or  any  other  subject 
connected  with  the  diseases  of  our  Southern  States,  rather  boldly 
assumes  the  point,  than  attempts  to  prove  it,  and  remarks :  "These 
fevers  occupy  the  attention  of  the  physician,  in  some  of  their  vari- 
ous shapes,  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  both  in  town  and  country ; 
and  they  have  been  characterized,  at  various  times  and  in  various 
places,  by  a  great  multiplicity  of  names."  Again:  "This  protean 
character  of  our  fevers  arises  in  part  from  the  season  of  the  year, 
and  the  localities  in  which  they  occur;  but  mainly  from  the  organs 
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of  the  body  which  become  involyed  in  the  diseased  action,  the  pre- 
dominance of  inflammation  or  congestion,  and  the  character  of  their 
periodicity.  In  the  spring  we  are  apt  to  find  these  diseases  assuming 
names  which  have  reference  more  particularly  to  this  periodicity 
and  general  pathology.  As  summer  comes  on,  the  greater  implica- 
tion of  the  hepatic  organs  changes  the  name,  or  adds  an  epithet  to 
designate  a  prominent  symptom.  In  autumn,' the  chylopoietic 
viscera  become  more  strikingly  involved  in  the  diseased  action,  and 
this  again  is  indicated  by  an  ever-changing  nomenclature.  But  when 
winter  approaches,  and  the  subjects  are  exposed  to  sudden  transi- 
tions of  temperature,  the  thoracic  viscera  are  called  upon  to  bear 
the  burden  of  local  disease,  and  then  it  is  that  the  names  pleurisy, 
pneumonia,  pneumonia  typhoides,  pneumonia  bilioQa„pl9uro-pneu- 
monia,  biUous  pleurisy,  lung  ftver,  etc.,  become,  fiwnilijp:." 

After  a  pointed  allusion  to  writers  of  books  6n  4^  practice  of 
medicine,  and  teachers  who  "  find  a  coQipUcated  s||tem  of  noso- 
logy a  very  convenient  loop  upon  which  to  hang  theis  learned  dis* 
quisitions;"  as  well  as  to  physicians  in  practice,  who  '^derive  advan- 
tage from  an  exercise  of  ingenuity  and  tact,  in  suiting  the  names  of 
prevailing  diseases  to  the  phases  of  popular  prejudice,  and  in  ex- 
plaining their  want  of  success,  without  implicating  the  inMlibility 
of  their  skill  ;'^  and  also  to  the  erudition  displayed  in  arranging  tl^e 
nosology  of  "Southern  fever  into  forty  or  fifty  diflFerent  varieties, 
deriving  a  technical  name  for  each  of  them,  from  the  classical  lore 
of  the  schools,  and  from  the  more  vulgar  vernacular  of  modem 
tongues,"  etc.,  Dr.  M.  adds:  "Let  us  talk  as  learnedly,  and  refine, 
discriminate,  and  vary  our  nomenclature  as  we  may,  to  suit  the 
fashion  of  the  times,  when  we  come  to  deal  with  plain  fiicts,  as  they 
are  presented  to  us  in  practice,  this  whole  class  of  diseases  to  which 
I  have  here  alluded  will  be  found  to  take  its  appropriate  place 
under  the  plain  designation — periodic  fever.  We  know  very  little 
of  the  causes  which  produce  it;  but  we  meet  with  it  every  month  of 
the  year,  and  generally  it  varies  in  appearance  and  symptoms  only 
as  it  varies  in  degree  of  violence,  and  as  the  different  organs  of  the 
body  become  more  or  less  implicated.  Now  it  so  happens,  and  we 
need  not  attempt  here  to  give  the  reasons  why,  that  the  stomach 
and  brain  become  more  involved  in  the  diseased  action  in  summer, 
and  the  lungs  and  the  other  thoracic  contents,  in  winter."  "These 
local  afTections,  whichever  may  for  the  time  predominate,  do  not,  in 
any  material  respect,  change  the  character  of  the  constitutional  dis- 
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ease,  it  is  a  periodic  fever  still,  and  requires  the  anti-periodic  treat- 
ment." ''In  all  its  forms  and  modifications,  we  can  never  lose  sight 
of  the  important  &ct  that  the  disease  is  one  of  periodicity  and  self- 
limitation.  Its  uniform  paroxysmal  character  points  to  the  use  of 
one  great  remedy,  upon  which,  in  all  cases,  whenever  (wherever?) 
the  local  lesion  may  appear,  we  must  place  our  main  dependence 
for  relief,"  care  being  taken,  however,  to  remove  those  lesions  by 
appropriate  means. 

All  this  is  plain  enough,  and  leaves  no  doubt  as  to  the  import  of 
the  views  under  examination,  of  the  principal  grounds  on  which 
they  are  founded,  and  of  the  mode  of  practice  to  which  they  are 
intended  to  lead.  PiiSSumonia  must,  henceforward,  be  classed  among 
the  various  diseased  which,  firbm  a  peculiar  phenomenon  they  exhibit, 
and  the  pecdKar  trefltment  they  call  fbr,  take  their  appropriate  place 
under  the  pliljt  dis\gaaii6ri^oi  periodic  fever.  Pathologists,  opening 
their  eyes  to  4|e  light  once  more  shed  upon  the  subject,  must  cease 
to  consider  pneumonia,  except  in  a  few  cases,  as  an  idiopathic  disease 
separate  from  and' independent  of  all  others.  They  must  learn  to 
view  it  as  only  a  form  of  another  complaint;  in  other  words,  as  a 
periodic  fever  in  disguise.  Its  occurrence  at  the  same  time,  and 
in  the  same  place  with  periodic  fevers ;  its  succeeding  to  or  pre- 
ceding these ;  its  presenting  periods  of  exacerbation  and  remission, 
and  its  being  benefited^  when  these  fluctuations  occur,  by  remedies, 
quinia  particularly,  which  exercise  an  anti-periodic  power,  establish 
beyond  the  possibility  of  doubt  the  important  fact  of  the  close  alli- 
ance between,  if  not  common  origin  of,  those  diseases.  All  the 
diseases  so  classed,  pneumonia,  pleurisy,  pneumonia  typhoides, 
pneumonia  biliosa,  as  indeed,  hepatitis,  phrenitis,  gastritis,  are  pro- 
ducts of  the  same  causes  that  occasion  remittent,  intermittent,  yel- 
low fevers,  plague,  Asiatic  cholera,  and  typhoid  fever — the  diflference 
depending  on  temperature,  atmospheric  vicissitudes,  and  the  like.^ 

*  In  fonner  publicationB,*  Dr.  Merrill  has  expressed  the  opinion  that  yellow  fever 
differs  in  nothing  but  degree  of  yiolence  firom  the  oommon  autumnal  remittent, 
and  arises  from  precisely  the  same  causes.  I  need  scarcely  remark  that  many  others, 
in  this  country  and  elsewhere,  hare  entertained,  and  continue  to  entertain,  simflar 
Tiews  on  the  snlject  For  this  reason,  and  because,  while  discan^g  all  such  opinions 
relatiye  to  the  pathological  and  etiological  unity  of  these  two  forms  of  ferers,  I  regard 
yellow  ferer,  as  also  common  autumnal  fevers,  as  the  products  of  aerial  poisons — the 


1  -  Tellov  Vever  of  Hatches,"  in  1828,  PhOadOphia  Med.  and  Phyi,  Jofum,  ix.  236 ;  "  TeUow  Verer  of 
Xatebfls," In  1895,  N,  A.  MedandSurg.  Jitmm.  U. 217. 
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Autumnal  fever — ^it  is  argued — being  met  with  every  month  of 
the  year,  the  cause,  whatever  it  may  be,  must  exist  all  the  year 
round,  uninfluenced,  in  regard  to  its  creation  or  disappearance,  by 
changes  of  season,  atmospheric  phenomena,  etc.  Like  every  other 
form  of  fever,  pneumonia  must  be  viewed  as  a  general  disease  of 
the  whole  Efystem,  but  evincing  a  strong  determination  of  diseased 
action  to  some  particular  organ — in  the  instance  before  us,  to  the 
lungs — ^the  difference  depending  on  season,  weather,  and  other  kin- 
dred circumstances.  The^^  local  afifec^ions,  whichever  may  for  the 
time  predominate,  do  not,  in  any  material  reiq)ect,  change  the  cha- 
racter of  the  constitutional  disease — it.  is  a  periodical  disease  still, 
and  requires  the  anti-periodic  treatment.  .  The  pneumonia  of  all 
writers  is,  strictly  speaking,  only  the  pneimionic  (a$tk  of  periodic 
fever ;  and  while  we  are  devoting  our  .best  skill  jond  energy  to 
relieve  the  local  affection,  we  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that 
we  are  dealing  with  a  constitutional  compl{||At — a  periodic  fever. 
Though  it  cannot  be  denied  that  pneumc^l^  sometimes  appears 
among  us,  as  an  idiopathic  affection,  we  are  justified  in  concluding 
that  the  thoracic  inflammations,  which  show  themselves  in  this 
country  generally,  sometimes  sporadically,  and  frequently  with  epi- 
demic violence,  are  really  and  substantially  nothing  more  than  a 
peculiar  form  of  intermittent  and  rem^ittent  fever.    In  a  word,  pe- 

resnlts  of  local  infectioii-~of  kindred  though  not  identical  nature,  I  shall,  throughout 
these  pages,  treat  of  them  all  under  the  generic  name  of  malarial  diseases.  They  all 
belong  to  that  family  of  lymotic  diseases  (those  due  to  morbific  ferments),  which, 
unlike  others  of  the  same  claaa,  which  are  due  to  contains  Timses,  aiioe  ftom  local 
sources  of  infection;  in  other  words,  in  which  the  morbific  yjianattons  in  connection 
with  which  they  arise,  act  not  only  as  predisposing,  but  as  exciting  causes  also.  The 
admission  that  these  diseases  belong  to  the  one  class  of  xymoUcs  and  arise  from  fer- 
ments, by  no  means  necessarily  carries  along  with  it  the  idea  of  pathological  identity. 

For  similar  reasons  I  may  occasionally  refbr  to  typhoid  fever  in  connection  with  the 
eaiise  of  the  former,  for  that  disease  would  appear  to  arise,  sometimes  at  least,  from, 
or  to  be  associated  in  its  production  or  propagation  with,  morbid  agencies  somewhat 
i|Uied  to  those  from  wMch  autumnal  foyers  generally  spring.  Besides  it  is  riewed, 
with  what  degree  of  propriety  I  shall  not  stop  here  to  inquire,  by  some  of  our  South- 
em  physicians,  to  say  nothing  of  some  few  in  the  North,  and  a  small  set  in  England, 
^B  only  a  peculiar  form — the  continued— of  common  autumnal  ferers,  and  not  as  a 
special  and  specific  disease. 

Finally,  I  shall,  for  the  same  reason,  refer  to  the  oriental  plague  as  a  malarial  dis- 
ease ;  for  it  is  not  unusually  acknowledged,  by  high  authorities  too,  to  arise  or  to  be 
greaUy  under  the  influences  of  exhalations  of  a  malarial  character ;  and  is,  Ji>eside8, 
regarded  by  some  writers  of  this  country  more  particularly  as  another  form  of  common 
remittent  autumnal  feyers. 
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riodic  fever  is  a  protean  disease,  which  sometimes,  owing  to  sundry 
adventitious  circumstances,  attacks  one  set  of  organs,  sometimes 
another.    When  it  exercises  its  deleterious  influence  on  the  pul- 
monary organs,  it  gives  rise  to  their  inflammation  or  congeirtion, 
and  occasions  the  disease  we  denominate  pneumonia,  pleurisy,  etc. 
But,  whatever  be  the  part  affected  by  it,  it  is  always  the  same  con- 
stitutional disease,  and  invariably  calls  for  the  same  general  treat* 
ment.    Medical  writers  and  medical  teachers  may  amuse  themselves 
in  classifying  diseases  according  to  th^ir  supposed  differences  in 
regard  to  seat,  phenomena,  and  nature ;  tiiey  may  exercise  their  in* 
genuity  and  tact  in  suiting  the  names  of  prevailing  diseases  to  the 
phases  of  po|^ular  prejudiee ;  or  display  vast  erudition  in  discrimi- 
nating the  diffif^t  vaiieties  of  southern  fevers,  and  arranging  their 
nosology;  thtf^Wy  pra^  about  these  matters  as  much  as  they 
please,  but,  by  $o  doing,  tbefj  only  afford  the  proof  that  they  have 
not  carefully  imbued'lltiemselves  with  the  principles  of  the  Baconian 
philosophy,  and  that  tieir  whole  system,  of  the  pathology,  practice, 
etiology  and  physiology  of  fevers  and  febrile  affection  is  erroneous 
— founded  on  preconceived  notions,  and  not  upon  fkcts  and  induc- 
tions.   For  it  is  now  proved,  to  the  satisfection  of  a  few  observers, 
more  sharp-sighted  than  the  very  large  majority  of  their  brethren 
in  both  hemi^hered,  that  this  whole  class  of  diseases  takes  its  ap- 
propriate place  under  the  plain  designation,  jpertbcfib  /ev^;  that  aU 
the  varieties  of  that  class,  which,  for  certain  reasons,  WeU  known  to 
the  reader,'^  have  been  held,  heretofore,  as  distinct  from  each  other — 
typhus,  typhoid,  intermittent,  remittent,  yellow,  etc. — are  really 
and  substantially  ^ne  and  the  same  disease,  and  that  in  the  same 
categoiy  must  now  be  placed  pneumonia,  pleurisy,  etc 

Such  are  the  views  entertained  to  some  extent  in  former  days, 
and  revived  on  a  rather  more  extensive  scale  in  recent  times,  rela- 
tively to  the  close  afEuQityor  the  identity — pathological  andetio- 
logio^ — of  two  classes  of  diseases  which  the  profession  generally, 
both  here  and  elsewhere,  have  found  ample  reason  to  regard  as 
totally  distinct  from,  and  independent  of  each  other;  Examined 
in  whatever  point  of  view  we  please,  analyzed  as  closely  and 
minutely  as  it  is  in  our  power  to  do,  the  whole  argument  in 
favour  of  those  views — setting  aside  what  flows  from  the  peculiar 
theoretical  notions  of  some  of  their  advocates  relative  to  the  unity 
or  relationship  of  all  diseases — and  stripping  H  of  all  thehors  cPceuvrea^ 
and  hypothetical  assumptions,  and  doubtful  assertions  by  which  it  is 
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accompanied,  and  to  a  great  extent  disfigured,  the  opinion  in  ques- 
tion resolves  itself  always  into  a  very  narrow  compass,  and  is  found 
to  rest  on  a  few  points  already  referred  to.  It  may  be  stated  thus: 
the  two  classes  of  diseases,  pneumonia  and  autumnal  or.  periodic 
fevers,  prevail  either  simultaneously  or  consecutively  in  the  same 
locality— conclusion:  they  must  be  due  to  the  operation  of  the  same 
causes,  and  therefore  are  identical  in  nature.  The  periodic  element 
is  more  or  less  strongly  marked  in  the  various  grades  of  autumnal 
fevers;  the  same  element  is  sometimes  detected  in  pneumonia — con- 
elusion :  the  latter  disease— to  say  nothing  of  many  others  of  the 
same  class — whether  it  shows  itself  sporadically  or  epidemically,  is 
really  and  substantially  nothing  more  than  a^c^eculiar  form  of  remit- 
tent and  intermittent  fever.  Pneumonia  soinstioies  yields  to  the 
action  of  the  same  remedies  which  are  foifiiA  to  check  the  course  of 
autumnal  or  periodic  fevers — oonclusiooi:  thii  similarity  of  results 
obtained  from  the  same  treatment  in  both  clasfes  of  diseases,  implies 
a  close  alliance  between  them,  or,  indeedf..a  eommon  origin  and 
pathological  identily.  PneunMiliia  must  be  viewed  as  a  general 
disease  of  the  whole  system,  but  evincing  a  determf|ation  of  morbid 
action  to  the  lungs;  the  same  may  be  said  of  autumnal  fevers, 
with  the  exception  that  the  local  determination  l^fs  place  in  some 
other  part— conclusion :  both  these  classes  of  diseasj^  being  consti- 
tutional, and  the  difference  of  the  local  effects  depending  on  fortui- 
tous and  secondary  circumstances,  they^^^  produced  by  the  same 
causes,  and  are  identical  in  nature. 

It  is  evident,  from  what  precedes,  that  the  ^jpftem  advocates  of 
the  theory,  or  rather  hypothesis  in  question*,  for  it  scarcely  de- 
serves the  name  of  theory,  may  fortify  their  cause  by  an  appeal  to 
the  imposing  phalanx  of  authorities  above  referred  to.  No  one 
will  deny  that  among  these  several  are  found  who  are  entitled, 
for  many  reasons,  to  the  unbounded  regard  of  the  profession  at 
large,  and  are  destined  to  occupy  an  honourable  position  in  the 
annals  of  our  science.  Neither  can  we  doubt  that  others  among 
them — ^perhaps  a  large  number— deserve  to  be  treated  with  courtesy, 
manifesting,  as  they  generally  do,  practical  good  sense,  a  commend- 
able amount  of  professional  attainments,  and  no  inconsiderable  share 
of  ingenuity  and  smartness.  But  however  numerous  the  advocates 
of  the  hypothesis  undoubtedly  are,  and  whatever  may  be  the  degree 
of  respect  to  which  their  opinions  on  this  and  other  subjects  is  enti- 
tled, it  need  scarcely  be  observed  that,  in  what  has  been  adduced 
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in  its  support  by  them,  we  cannot  discover  sufficient  reason  to  acqui- 
esce in  its  correctness ;  while  the  circumstances  under  which  some 
of  the  writers  quoted  were  placed,  and  the  opportunity  for  accurate 
observation  and  close  and  carefdl  induction,  and  the  degree  of  pro- 
fessional scholarship  possessed  by  others,  were  not  such  as  to  ren- 
der their  verdict  on  pathological  and  etiological  points  beyond  the 
reach  of  criticism,  and  to  silence  opposition  on  the  part  of  sub- 
sequent inquirers.  Some,  and  perhaps  the  most  distinguished, 
flourished  at  a  time  when  pathological  and  etiological  knowledge 
was  at  too  low  an  ebb  td*induce  us  to  look  to  them  for  the  settle- 
ment of  questions  of  the  kind.  Others,  though  living  at  a  period* 
less  remote  fr<f|ii  ourl^wn,  do  not  appear  to  have  suffi<nently  quali- 
fied themselves  "by  diligent  inquiry,  and  extensive  and  close  study, 
to  justify  their  preten^fegos  to  enlighten  the  medical  world  on  sub- 
jects of  this  natur^%hile  •thers,  again,  who  recently  have  thought 
fit  to  revive  the  hypothesis;  have  evidently  taken  but  a  one-sided 
and  contracted  view  of  the"  matter,  and  allowed  themselves  some- 
times to  be  swaged  in  their  inf^nces  by  favourite  and  &nciful 
hobbies.  ^ 

Under  such  circumstances  the  subject  might,  and  perhaps  ought 
to  have  been  dlQinred  to  drop.  But  the  importance  of  the  question 
thus  raised ;  tljBS  stur  it  has  occasioned  among  the  physicians  of  some 
sections  of  this  country,  and  the  fair  professional  standing  of  some 
of  its  modem  supporters,  )|ave  induced  me  to  investigate  it  with  all 
the  care  and  attention  of  which  I  am  capable.  The  result  of  this 
investigation  ha^K^n  unfavourable;  and  so  far  from  leading  me  to 
lend  a  willing  ear  to  the  connection  under  consideration,  has  only 
tended  to  confirm  me  in  the  opinion  I  have  always  held  on  the  sub- 
ject. It  has  done  more ;  for  I  have  thereby  been  induced  to  adopt 
conclusions  diametrically  adverse  to  those  of  which  I  have  pre- 
sented an  outline.  Now,  more  than  ever,  I  regard  these  as  faulty 
in  a  scientific  point  of  view,  and  leading  to  pathological  deductions 
not  only  erroneous  and  at  variance  with  long  admitted  principles, 
but  occasionally  glaringly  illogical.  I  hold  them  to  be  in  direct 
opposition  to  facts  which  are,  or  ought  to  be  fiEuniliar  to  every  ob- 
servant and  well-read  physician.  I  hold  them  to  evince  a  total 
oversight  of  all  established  opinions  respecting  the  causes  of  the 
several  diseases  thus  placed  in  juxtaposition.  I  hold  also  that,  how- 
ever plausible  these  conclusions  may  seem  to  be,  they  have  not  been 
supported,  as  far  as  I  can  perceive,  by  a  single  fact  or  argument 
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calculated,  when  properly  sifted,  to  satisfy  a  careful  inquirer,  and 
to  which  a  ready  aiiswer  may  not  be  found.  I  hold  all  this ;  and 
see,  with  regret,  that  the  whole  subject  has  been  presented  in  a  man- 
ner evincing  a  decided  disposition  to  set  at  naught,  as  worthless, 
the  observations  and  inferences  of  all  preceding  and  contemporary 
writers  who  entertain  adverse  views,  and  notunfrequently  in  a  tren- 
chant and  contemptuous  tone^  from  'which  none,  not  even  those 
whom  the  medical  wodd  has  never  ceased  to  treat  with  courtesy, 
and  view  in  the  light  of  standard  authorities,  are  allowed  to  escape. 
For  these  reasons,  and  considering  also  that  these  opinions  are  likely 
«to  lead,  if  adopted  and  acted  upon,  especially  by  inexperienced 
physicians,  to  a  hazardous  practice ;  bearing  in  i^nd,  besides,  that, 
from  the  influential  position  which  some  of  their  adniGi^  occupy, 
there  is  reason  to  fear  they  may  continue  to  maj^  converts,  not 
only  among  n^edical  students,  but  among  ibat  (^yss  of  professional 
readers — unfortunately  too  large  among  us — who  are  easily  seduced 
by  real  or  supposed  novelties,  and  fanciful  or  whimsical  notions ;  and 
convinced,  in  addition,  of  the  necessity  of  ascertaining,  without  loss 
of  time,  the  value  of  dogmas  bearing  directly  or  indirectly  on  prac- 
tical points,  when  presented  and  enforced  by  men  of  note  and  repu- 
tation, I  propose  to  devote  this  volume  to  a  survey  o(  the  facts  and 
arguments  that  may  be  adduced,  and  thus  to  test^  ib  its  various 
details,  the  hypothesis  to  which  attention  has  bpen  called,  and  see 
how  far  it  is  deserving  of  our  adoption. 

The  reader  will  easily  perceive  that,  brf«(k  the  advocates  of  the 
identity  of  the  two  diseases  can  successfully  |ustain  the  position 
they  have  assumed,  it  will  be  necessary  for  them  to  show  that  au- 
tumnal fevers  and  pneumonia  are  produced  by  the  same  causes ; 
that  they  prevail  in  the  same  places,  and  during  the  same  seasons 
of  the  year ;  that  their  existence  and  diffusion  are  promoted  by  the 
same  agencies ;  that  they  are  arrested  by  similar  means ;  that  they 
exercise  their  effects  on  the  same  classes  of  individuals ;  that  they 
present  similar  or  kindred  symptoms;  that  they  affecl  the  same 
organs,  and  produce  the  same  or  analogous  changes  in  the  fluids 
and  solids ;  that  they  are  governed  by  the  same  laws ;  and  that  they 
present  other  points  of  approximation  invariably  found  to  be  pos- 
sessed  by  diseases  between  which  there  exists  the  close  connection 
claimed  in  the  instance  before  us.  Unless  they  can  succeed  in 
attaining  these  objects,  their  opinion  must  £aJl,  and  the  independence 
of  those  diseases  be  admitted.    It  becomes  necessary,  therefore, 
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to  take  up  each  of  those  subjects  separately,  and  to  ascertain  how 
far  they  may  be  appealed  to  in  respect  to  the  question  at  issue. 

As  we  have  seen,  it  is  admitted  that  pneumonia  is  sometimes  an 
idiopathic  affection,  caused,  of  course,-  in  such  cases,  by  atmospheric 
vicissitudes,  or  other  kindred  morbid  influences,  and  unconnected 
with  any  complaint  except  ordinary  phlegmasisa.  But,  whUe  admit- 
ting thus  much,  it  is  contended  that,  in  the  majority  of  instances, 
the  disease  must  be  referred  to  a  difiSrenj;  origin,  and  viewed  as 
simply  symptomatic ;  that  it  is  a  mere  form  of  another  complaint, 
and  would  not,  it  may  h^  presumed,  exist  if  the  causes  of  the  latter, 
whatever  they  may  be,  did  not  exercise  their  baneful  influence.  It 
is  suggested  thatlbe  c^m'bination  of  phenomena,  which  impressed 
the  commosjj  talteerver  with  the  idea  that  he  beheld  a  special  and  in- 
dependent coniliJaint,  was^fffllaoious — really  nothing  more  than  a 
cloak,  serving  t<V%isguii3e  a  disease  which,  in  its  natural  state, 
assumes  a  different  dress;  and  that,  while  with  infantile  simplicity 
we  fancied  we  had  before  us  a  disease  of  well-known  pathological 
character,  it  turns  out  that  we  were  dealing  with  one  of  a  totally 
different  kind,  in  which  the  affection  of  the  lungs  constituted  an 
accidental  and  unessential  element. 

All  this  may  prove  acceptable  in  certain  quarters;  it  may  be 
regarded  as  plausible  by  some,  or  even  as  well  founded  and  per- 
fectly unanswerable.  But,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  have  no 
hesitation  in  stating,  as  the  result  of  my  personal  observations,  aided 
by  extensive  inquiry  <ihd  close  reflection,  that  pneumonia  is  not 
someHmea  but  always  an  idiopathic  disease,  whether  it  occurs  spo- 
radically or  epidemically;  whether  in  the  South,  in  the  North,  in 
the  East,  or  in  the  "West;  whether  in  fever  districts,  or  in  fever 
seasons,  or  in  places  or  at  periods  of  the  year  free  from  periodical 
fevers;  and  that  it  is  due  to  causes  perfectly  distinct  from  those  to 
which  such  fevers  owe  their  origin.  I  believe  this;  and  believe, 
besides,  that  even  were  pneumonia  produced  at  times  by  the  legiti- 
mate causes  of  fevers,  such  cases  would  not  be  any  more  symptomatic 
than  those  that  are  due  to  the  ordinary  causes  of  the  disease ;  for 
these  do  not  act  directly  and  primarily  on  the  lungs  any  more  than 
the  others  would  do,  supposing  them  capable  of  giving  rise  to  the 
effect  in  question.  And  as  in  either  circumstance  the  primary  im- 
pression is  received  by  some  other  part  of  the  system,  and  thence 
reflected  on  the  pulmonary  organs,  the  two  sorts  of  cases  must  be 
placed  on  the  same  footing,  and  be  all  primary  or  aU  secondary.  Of 
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course  we  muBt  exclude  from  the  cases  thus  referred  to,  those  pro 
duced  by  traumatic  or  mechanical  injuries,  and  agencies  acting 
directly  on  the  lungs,  for  these  might,  strictly  speaking,  be  called 
symptomatic.  It  may,  perhaps,  also  be  proper  to  exclude  some  of 
those  in  which  symptoms  of  pneumonia  show  themselves  during  the 
progress  of  other  diseases,  or  after  extensive  surgical  operations  or 
wounds.  I  say  in  some,  for  while  in  these  the  inflammation  of  the 
lungs  is  secondary,  and  merely  the  effect  of  sympathetic  irritations, 
which  may  and  do  arise  in  a  variety  of  dissimi^iu*  complaints,  and  are 
somewhat  influenced  by  the  nature  of  the  cause  giving  rise  to  them; 
in  others,  the  pneumonia  may  properly  be  called  Mio^athic,  inas- 
much as  it  is  independent  for  its  causation  of  the  agSncy  giving  rise 
to  the  prior  complaint,  being  produced  by  the  san»'  causes  which 
would  have  given  rise  to  it  haino  such  disease,  operation,  or  wound 
preceded.  But,  whatever  be  the  mode  of  origin  of  sucK  cases,  many 
of  which  properly  belong  to  a  category  to  which  attention  will  be 
called  by  and  by,  it  may  safely  be  maintained  that  pneumonia,  when- 
ever it  shows  itself  ab  initio^  is  idiopathic,  that  it  is  al^ys  produced 
by  its  appropriate  causes,  and,  what  is  mofe  to  our.  present  purpose, 
that  it  is  independent  for  its  origin  of  those  morbid  agencies  to  which 
autumnal  fevers  are  due ;  that  it  is  not  less  independent  of  such 
fevers  in  a  pathological  point  of  view,  and  that  it  cannot,  therefore, 
be  lowered  to  the  rank  of  a  peculiar /or7}i  of  that  class  of  diseases. 

1.  Pneumonia  cofmmon  where  fevers  seldom  cr  never  are  seen. — It  is 
scarcely  necessary  to  remark  that  inflammatory  affections  of  the 
substance,  and  lining,  and  covering  membranes  of  the  lungs,  prevail 
very  extensively  in  places  where  remittent,  intermittent,  and  other 
fevers  of  kindred  nature  are  not  observed,  and  during  seasons  of  the 
year  when,  if  the  ordinary  causes  of  fever  had  at  aay  time  exercised 
their  influence,  they  have  been  effectually  or  temporarily  checked. 
With  us,  pneumonia  prevails,  during  certain  periods  of  the  year,  in 
localities  where  autumnal  fevers,  especially  intermittents,  rarely  if 
ever  originate.  In  Philadelphia — ^and  the  same  may  be  said  of 
other  large  cities — such  a  thing  as  a  case  of  the  latter  disease  is 
seldom  encountered.  When  the  disease  does  present  itself,  it  is 
usually  seen  among  individuals  who  have  taken  it  elsewhere.  On 
the  other  hand,  in  our  extreme  suburbs  and  in  the  surrounding 
open  country,  where  remittents  and  intermittents  are  sometimes 
quite  rife,  and  always,  except  in  winter,  more  or  less  noticed,  pneu- 
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monia  is  not  much  more  common  than  we  find  it  to  be  in  the  city 
proper ;  not  more  so,  at  least,  than  can  be  accounted  for  by  the 
greater  exposure  of  the  inhabitants  to  atmospheric  vicissitudes  and 
other  known  causes  of  the  disease.  Within  the  limits  of  the  bills 
of  mortality,  including  the  city  proper,  where  periodic  fevers  are 
scarcely  ever  seen,  and  a  few  only  of  the  fever  districts,  the  propor- 
tion of  deaths  from  inflammation  of  the  lungs  and  bronchiae,  in 
thirteen  years,  ISSe-'lSiS,  amounted  to  1  in  11.7.^  Again,  in  the 
cities  of  our  Middle  States,  the  yellow  fever,  which,  as  we  have 
seen,  approximates  to,  without  however  being  identical  with,  ordi- 
nary autunfhal  Jevers,  shows  itself  only  in  certain  confined  and 
peculiarly  circmftstanced  localities,  especially  along  and  near  the 
wharves.  Now'if  there  are  fects  to  show  that  pneumonia  is  more 
common  in  such  localities,  during  sickly  seasons  or  at  any  other 
time,  than  iif  other  places  where  the  fever  never  reaches,  unless 
imported,  an  experience  of  upwards  of  thirty  years  has  not  enabled 
me  to  discover  them,  and  I  am  sure  no  one  has  been  more  fortunate 
than  myself  oi|f-that  scorS.  Most  American  medical  readers  know, 
or  if  they  do  not,  a  perusal,  among  others,  of  Dr.  Holmes's  excel- 
lent DissertcUion  on  Intermittent  Fevers  will  teach  them,  that  this 
disease  is  of  rare  occurrence  in  New  England,  except  in  certain 
circumscribed  localities  to  be  noticed  by  and  by,  and  that  it  has 
disappeared  in  places  where  some  years  ago  it  prevailed  more  or  less 
extensively.  It  may  be  remarked,  also,  that  in  other  localities  of  this 
country,  and  in  various  cities  and  rural  districts  of  France,  England, 
Tuscany,  Lucca,  and  other  parts  of  Europe,  to  which  I  shall  have 
occasion  to  call  attention  as  I  proceed,  intermittents,  which  before 
had  spread  extensively,  have  so  effectually  been  chased  away,  by 
the  judicious  application  of  hygienic  means,  as  to  be  now  but  rarely 
encountered.  But  while  such  has  been  the  case  with  regard  to 
malarial  fevers,  we  are  perfectly  safe  in  affirming  that  pneumonias 
have  not  disappeared  together  with  the  former  from  any  of  those 
spots  of  New  England,  which  have  so  much  improved  in  point  of 
salubrity;  that  the  disease  prevails  over  the  whole  region  now  as  it 
did  formerly,  and  that  hence  there  are  few  physicians  better  ac- 
quainted with  its  phenomena  than  our  brethren  of  the  Eastern 
States.  Among  our  troops  in  the  military  posts  on  the  coast  of 
New  England,  the  ratio  treated  per  thousand  of  mean  strength, 

>  Trans,  of  Coll.  of  Phys.  ii.  876. 
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amounts,  according  to  Forry,  to  41.^  On  a  mean  strength  of  8,188, 
there  were  283  cases  of  catarrh  and  influenza,  22  of  pneumonia,  and 
26  of  pleurisy.' 

Nor  is  it  less  certain  that  the  same  remarks  are  applicable  to 
the  localities  in  Europe  above  referred  to;  for  there  pneumonias 
continue  to  prevail  as  extensively  and  fatally  as  when  their  insa- 
lubrity from  malarious  influences  was  most  noted.  Take  Paris 
and  London  as  examples.  According  to  Br.  Lombard,  pneumonia 
constitutes,  in  the  former,  one-fourteentl#  part  of  the  diseases  of 
adult  subjects,  while  in  children  the  proportion  varies  from  one- 
fourth  to  one-fifth.^  The  correctness  of  this  estimate  is  confirmed, 
so  far  as  regards  adults,  by  the  results,  obtaided  by  GrisoUe,  who,  on 
comparing,  during  three  years,  the  frequency  of  that  disease,  rela* 
tively  to  that  of  all  other  internal  complaints,  in  the  fiospitals  of  that 
city,  found  that  the  former  constituted  the  foifrfeenth,  fifteenth,  or 
seventeenth  part  of  acute  and  chronic  complaints.  In  asylums  for  old 
people,  the  average  proportion  of  pneurfonias -appears  to  vary  from 
one-sixth  to  one-seventh.^  To  thft  it  m:ay  be*  added,  as  corroborative 
of  the  extreme  frequency  of  pneumonia  in  Paj ip;  that  the  average 
mortality  in  the  ten  years,  1837-1848,  from  pulniftiary  catarrh, 
amounted  to  2,222,  and  that  from  pneumonia  to  2,037/  I  am  aware 
that  a  contrary  statement  has  been  made  in  regard  to  London  and 
other  parts  of  England.  Dr.  Wells,  as  iljjdiky^  seen,  insists  on  the 
decrease  of  thoracic  inflammation  in  that  city  since  the  diminished 
prevalence  of  malarial  fevers,  and  appeals  t%  other  physicians  for 
the  occurrence  of  a  similar  result  elsewhere.  A  Mr.  Weeks,  of 
Sussex,  informed  him  that  genuine  pleurisies  were  not  seen  there 
now  as  formerly.  Dr.  Wells  farther  refers  to  Dr.  Harrison,  of  Hom- 
castle,  who  mentions  incidentally,  in  diflferent  parts  of  An  Essay  on 
the  Rot  in  Sheep^  that  both  agues  and  acute  inflammation  of  the 
lungs  are  less  common  in  Leicestershire  than  they  used  to  be,  "Ac- 
cording to  Sydenham,"  Dr.  WeUs  continues,  "  no  disease  was  in  his 
time  more  frequent  than  pleurisy.  At  present,  a  physician  in  con- 
siderable practice  here  may  pass  several  years  without  seeing  a 
single  legitimate  instance  of  it."  Dr.  Wells,  it  is  true,  finds  that  Dr. 
Willan,  in  his  Report  on  the  Diseases  in  L&ndon^from  1796  to  1800, 
makes  frequent  mention  of  thoracic  inflammations;  but  he  believes 

»  Forry ;  Climate  of  U.  8.  288.  «  Ibid.  242. 

*  ArchiTes  G^n.  de  Mtfdecine,  xzt.  68.  .    «  TraiU  de  la  Pneumonie,  127. 

>  Tr^buchet;  Ann.  d'Hjgi^ne,  zlvi.  20. 
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tbat  that  eminent  physician  mnst  have  called  diseases  by  the  name 
of  pleurisy  which  differed  considerably,  in  regard  to  the  mode  of 
treatment  they  required,  from  the  same  complaint  referred  to  by 
Sydenham ;  and  closes  with  the  remark  that  the  instances  of  acute 
inflammation  of  the  contents  of  the  chest  which  fell  under  his  ob- 
servation, in  London,  were  almost  solely  peripneumonias,  in  which 
copious  bleeding  was  less  clearly  indicated,  and  was  attended  with 
less  benefit  than  commonly  happens  in  pleurisies;  and  one-half,  per- 
haps, of  these  instances,  *hich  were  not  numerous,  supervened  to 
acute  rheumatism.' 

Without  stopping  to  examine  how  far  the  reasons  assigned  by  Dr. 
Wells  for  doubting  the  frequency  of  thoracic  inflammation  in  London 
are  correct,  and  without'  denying  the  possibility  of  the  decrease  of 
pleurisy  in  Sussex  or  Hornc&rtle,  I  may  remark  that  the  statements 
of  eminent  writers  ^d  statisticians  do  not  bear  that  physician  out 
in  his  conclusions.  According  to  Dr.  Farr,  who  has  devoted  much 
attention  to  the  subject,*  while  in  alL  England  the  mortality  from 
pneumonia  amounted  in  1888  to  sft)out  one  twenty-fifth  part  of  the 
whole  number  of  deaths,  and  to  about  one-twentieth  of  those  from  in- 
ternal diseasefl^in  London  the  proportion  amounted  to  about  one- 
fifteenth  of  the  #^hole  deaths,  and  one-thirteenth  of  those  from 
internal  complaints.*  In  London,  the  average  deaths  from  1820  to 
1831,  inclusive,  occa^i^SMby  inflammation  of  the  lungs  and  pleu- 
risy, amounted  to  2,077.*  In  1839,  while  the  deaths  from  those  dis- 
eases in  England  and  Wales  amounted  to  one  in  18.01  of  the  mor- 
tality from  all  causes  excepting  external  violence,  the  loss  in  London 
was  one  in  one  hundred  and  twenty-nine,  being  8,687  from  pneumo- 
nia, and  sixty-five  from  pleurisy.  In  1840,  the  proportion  did  not 
difier  very  materially  from  this.  Sir  Gilbert  Blane  states  that,  dur- 
ing ten  years'  service  at  St.  Thomas's  Hospital,  he  attended  upwards 
of  820  cases  of  pulmonary  inflammation,  and  192  of  intermittent 
fever.  In  private  practice,  during  another  period  of  ten  years,  1795 
to  1806,  he  attended,  out  of  8,160  cases  of  various  diseases,  145  of 
pulmonic  inflammation,  and  only  twenty-five  of  intermittent.* 

Other  facts  lead  to  the  same  conclusions.    If  we  turn  to  Nova 

'.Tnuisiictions  of  a  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Med.-Oh.  Knowledge,  iii.  589-541. 

*  W.  Farr,  First  Annual  Report  of  the  Registrar-General  of  Births,  Mamagefl,  &o. 
London,  1839,  p.  16a 

*  Marshall,  Mortality  of  London,  last  table. 

*  Select  Dissertations,  i.  205-247. 
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Scotia,  Malta,  Bermuda,  and  Gibraltar,  and  examine  how  matters 
stand  there  in  relation  to  the  question  before  us,  we  shall  find 
that  malarial  fevers  are  rarely  encountered,  while  both  residents  and 
visitors  suffer  extensively  from  pneumonia.  In  Gibraltar,  Dr.  Hen- 
nen'  states  that  malarial  fevers  seldom  show  themselves,  while  the 
mortality  from  pulmonary  inflammation  is  very  large,*  The  tables 
furnished  by  Major  TuHOclc,  show  that,  in  an  aggregate  strength  of 
60,269,  the  admission^  among  the  troops  for  quotidian,  tertian, 
and  remittent  fevers,  amounted  in  nineteen  years,  1819-1886  (ex- 
clusive of  cases  occurring  during  the  yellow  fever  epidemic  of  1828), 
to  616,  and  for  yellow  fever  to  four.  At  th^  Kune  time,  the  number  of 
cases  of  inflammation  of  the  lungs  r^achea  2,515,  and  of  pleurisy 
twenty-eight,  or  2,543  ;  giving  an  average  of  42.3  per  1,000.*  In 
Malta,  with  a  strength  of  40,826,  the  aidmission|^  for  periodic  fevers 
(intermittents  and  reniittents)  amounted  to  69o,  or  seventeen  per 
1,000 ;  those  for  inflammation  of  the  lungs  to  1,370  ;  and  for  pleu- 
risy, to  twenty-one — total,  1,391.;  or  thirty  per  1,000  ;^  the  mortality 
being  one-fifteenth  of  the  whole.'  In  Bermuda,  in  an  aggregate 
strength  of  11,721,  those  same  fevers — intermittAit  and  remittent — 
amounted  to  forty-six,  and  inflammation  of  the  lungs  and  pleurisy 
to  441,  or  seventeen  per  1,000.  In  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Bruns- 
wick, malarial  fevers  figure  in  the  tl|||^i6{  52,  while  inflammation 
of  the  lungs  presents  an  aggregate  of  1,'505,  to  which  must  be 
added  seventy-two  cases  of  pleurisy,  whidathe  strength  being 
44,120,  gives  us  a  proportion  of  thirty-^fe  per  1,000.  It  is  proper 
to  state  that  I  have  excluded,  in  this  comparison,  the  common  con- 

'  Topography  of  the  Mediterranean,  490. 

«  Ibid.  498. 

9  Mortality  of  the  British  Army,  pp.  7-1 1. 

*  At  page  64,  Migo^  ToUock  states  that,  from  1830  to  1886,  the  aggregate  strength 
at  Gibraltar  being  22,868,  655  cases  of  pneumonia  and  pleurisy  were  admitted,  or 
twenty-nine  per  1,000.  At  Malta,  the  strength  being  15,081,  the  cases  amounted  to 
456,  or  80.8  per  1,000.  At  page  17,  we  have  the  following  table,  which  exhibits  at  a 
glance  those  proportions  in  19  years : — 

Asgragftto  Btrcngth  Admbiikm 

PneainonU.                                 inaOj^rs.  P.  and  PI.  F«r  1.000 

Gibraltar,        .....     60,269  2,543  42 

Malta,     ......     40,826  1,391  84 

Ionia  Island, 70,298  2,272  82 

Bermuda, 11,721                       441  87 

Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick,     .    44,120  1,577  85 

*  Mortality  of  the  British  Army,  pp.  22,  28. 
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tinned  fever  mentioned  in  the  reports.  Its  origin  fix>m  the  malaria 
of  common  antmnnal  fever  is  doubtful,  and  being  found  to  prevail  in 
the  most  diversified  climates,  it  may  be  viewed  as  the  typhoid  fever 
of  most  modem  writers.  At  Constantine,  in  Africa,  paludal  fevers 
are  not  common,  and,  according  to  Dr.  A4|tonini,  physician  in  chief 
of  the  French  army  of  occupation,  when  they  appeared  among  the 
soldiers,  they 'had  most  generally  been  tak^  elsewhere.  Thoracic 
inflammations,  on  the  contrary,  are  very  fireauently  noticed^  in  that 
vicinity.  Pneumonias  are  very  common  in  Chili,  at  all  seasons  of 
the  year,  though  more  particularly  during  the  spring  months.  On 
the  other  hand,  intermittents  and  other  forms  of  malarial  fevers  are 
there  rarely  encountered.* 

The  city  of  Turin,  in  Italy,. is  exempt  from  those  fevers;  but 
pneumonia  is  of  common  occurrence?  Similar  observations  have 
been  made  at  Genob/  Sweden,  except  in  some  few  of  its  southern 
and  alluvial  districts  is,  like  severitl  other  northern  countries,  free 
from  malarial  fevers.  But  so  frequently  is  pneumonia  encountered 
there  that,  by  Hoffman,  it  was  viewed  iH  the  light  of  an  endemic' 
> 

2.  Pin/mrr^afm  not  necessarily  prevalent  where  fevers  <xre  common, — 
J£  now  we  reverse  the  proposition,  and  inquire  into  the  frequency 
of  pneumonia  in  malarioM^a^  fever  localities — ^a  frequency  which 
we  might  reasonably  e:(pecMo  occur,  were  the  causes  of  the  dis- 
eases and  their  pathplogy  the  same — we  shall  find  little  reason 
to  admit  the  corrdfejfciof  the  hypothesis  under  examination. 
Hippocrates,  it  is  true,  may  be,  and  indeed  has  been,  appealed  to 
in  support  of  the  fact  that  pneumonia  is  of  common  occurrence 
in  paludal  coimtries;  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  if  his  testimony 
can  avail  in  the  settlement  of  this  matter,  and  be  considered  con- 
clusive, the  advocates  of  the  opinion  in  question  may  congratulate 
themselves,  for  the  language  of  the  Coan  physician  is  explicit: 
"And  I  wish  to  give  an  account  of  the  other  kinds  of  waters, 
namely,  of  such  as  are  wholesome,  and  such  as  are  unwholesome, 
and  what  bad  and  what  good  effects  may  be  derived  from  water, 
for  ¥rater.  contributes  much  towards  health.  Such  waters,  then, 
•# 

1  Boudin,  Geor^  M«d.  80. 

*  Lafargae;  Bulletin  de  TAcad^ia  de  MMeoine,  XTii.  178-208. 

*  M^m.  de  I'Acad.  de  MM.  zir.  280-1. 

*  Ann.  d*Hyg.  xxx.  68 ;  xxxr.  6 ;  xxxtI.  804. 
«  Wmiam§;  Cyclop,  of  Pract  Med.  ui.  408. 
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as  are  marshy,  stagnant,  and  belong  to  lakes,  are  necessarily  hot 
in  summer,  thick,  and  haye  a  strong  smell,  since  they  have  no 
current;  but  being  constantly  supplied  by  rain-water,  and  the  sun 
heating  them,  they  necessarily  want  their  proper  colour,  are 
im wholesome,  and  form  bile;  in  winter  they  become  congealed, 
cold,  and  muddy  with  the  snow  and  ice,  so  that  they  are  most  apt 
to  engender  phlegm  ^d  bring  on  hoarseness;  those  who  drink 
them  have  large  and  obstructed  spleens;  ^their  bellies  are  hard, 
emaciated,  and  hot;  and  their  shoulders,  collar-bones,  and  £Aces  are 
emaciated."  "This  disease  is  habitual  to  them  both  in  summer  and 
in  winter;  and,  in  addition,  they  are  very  subject  to  dropsies  of  a 
most  &tal  character;  and,  in  summer,  dysQUteriea,  diarrhoeas,  and 
protracted  quartans  frequently  seize  them ;  and  the^e  diseases,  when 
prolonged,  dispose  such  constitutiona  to  dropsies,  <aiij  thus  prove 
fatal.  These  are  the  diseases  which  afit&A:  them  in  summer;  but, 
in  winter,  younger  persons  ara  Jiable  to  pneumonic  and  maniacal 
affections ;  and  older  persons  to  ardent  fe^rs  from  hardness  of  the 
beUy."* 

In  our  days,  the  statement  has  received.4l^e  sanction  of  no  less  an 
authority  than  the  great  Joseph  Frank,  &om  w^hom  we  learn  that, 
in  the  course  of  an  extensive  practice,  he  never  ^^p^so  large  a  num- 
ber BfHd  so  great  a  variety  of  pneumonias  as  atnong  the  peasant 
inhabitants  of  the  rice  fields  of  the  canton  of  T^jpsino,  where  paludal 
fevers  are  endemic'  But  facts  in  abundance'  may  be  collected  to 
show  that  though  under  some  circumstances  pneumcmia  may  pre- 
vail frequently,  or  even  extensively,  in  localme  Aibject  to  malarial 
fevers — as  the  environs  q£  Strasburg,  Pavia,  Padua,  Bome,  Naples, 
the  vicinity  of  Yesuvius,  as  well  aa  in  many  parts  of  this  country  will 
attest — ^it  frequently  happens  that  in  such  localities,  even  where 
the  paludal  cause  exercises  its  baneful  effects  with  great  energy, 
inflammation  of  l^e  lungs  is  comparatively  rare,  and  in  some 
acarcely  encountered*  Indeed^  there  are  not  wanting  reasons  to 
justify  the  opinion  that,  on  the  point  in  question,  the  Eeither  of  medi- 
cine must  be  regarded  aa  an  unsafe  guide,  and  that  his  statement 
should  be  received  .with  great  caution.  For,  though  in  the  marshy 
districts  of  Greece,  inflammatory  affections  of  the  lungs  may,  for 
what  we  know,  have  been  frequently  seen  by  him — a  fact  which, 
as  we  shall  see,  recent  observations  do  not  tend  to  confirm — the 

>  Adams's  transl.  L  195-6 ;  Airs,  Waters,  and  Places;  Littr^'s  trans,  ii.  29. 
<  Prazeo's  Med.  ii.  pt.  iL  815. 
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caaes  so  noticed  weie,  probably,  in  most  instances,  nothing  more 
than  severe  catarrhal  affections.  In  saying  this,  I  larust  I  shall  not 
be  considered  as  nndervaloing  the  merits  of  this  trxdy  extraordi* 
nary  man;  bi|t,  whatever  may  have  been  the  remarkable  powers  of 
observation  he  possessed,  it  is  not  to  be  Apposed  that  his  diagno- 
stical  proficiency  was  such  as  to  enable  him  invariably  to  disori- 
miiutte  with  accuracy  between  catarrh  and  true  parepehymatoua 
inflammation  of  the  longs.       ^ 

Dr.  Forry,  in  his  ac^unt  of  the  climate  of  the  United  States, 
remarks  of  pneuiAonia,  pleurisy,  and  catarrh,  that  they  are  "  inva- 
riably less  prevalent  in  the  moist  and  changeable  dimate  peculiar  to 
the  sea-coast  and  largf .  lakes»  than  in  the  dry  atmo&^here  of  the 
opposite  locali^;"^  and  we  all  know  that  it  is  predsely  in  the 
former  localttie^that  fever  abounds.  In  the  northern  division,  the 
average  number  of  casefl^^  pneumonia  kx  1,000  was  found  to  be 
45 ;  that  of  intermittent  and  remittent  fevers,  231..  In  the  middle 
division,  the  averages  iii(n.,000  were  74.5  of  pneumoiiia,  a;nd  789  of 
fevers;  and,  in  the  southern  division,  the  average  of  pneumonia  in 
X,000  was  43,  and  of  fei^r  588.* 

In  the  East  Indies,  where  jungle  and  remittent  fevera  are  com- 
mon, pneumoni^^S|Scarcely  known.  Desportes,  while  quoting  the 
old  aphorism,  calMum  pectm  amicumy  Jriffidum  inimicunif  informs 
us  that  the  disease^  less  frequent  in  St.  Domingo,  one  of  the 
most  malarial  of  the  West  India  Islands,  than  in  France.^ 

In  the  Windward  and  Leeward  islands,  as  well  as  in  Jamaica,  where 
sources  of  malanAbo^d,  and  where  fevers,  in  consequence,  con- 
stitute near  one-hau  of  the  prevailing  diseases,  pneumonia,  so  £Eur 
from  being  a  common  complaint,  is  rarely  encountered.  In  the 
former  command,  an  average  military  strength  of  4^333,  gave,  in 
twenty  years,  1817-'37,  62,168.  Of  these,  24,607  were  quotidians; 
1,973  tertians;  133  quartans;  17,799  remittents,  and  774  yellow 
fever.  This  makes  a  total  of  45,286  malarial  fevers,  the  balance 
being  common  continued  (typhoid  ?),  typhus,  and  synochus.  During 
the  same  period,  inflammation  of  the  lungs  fiimished  a  quota  of 
only  1,941,  and  pleurisy  of  84.^  In  the  Jamaica  command,  with 
an  average  military  strength  of  2,578,  the  number  of  fever  cases 
were  no  less  than  46,922,  or  910  per  1,000.    Of  these  cases,  not 

t  Climate  of  the  United  States,  869.  '  Ibid.  288,  277,  284. 

'  Maladies  de  St.  Domingae,  L  82. 

«  TvUock,  Med.  SUtisUcs  of  Brit.  Army,  7,  8. 
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less  than  6,090  were  intermittents,  or  88,898  remittents,  and  20  yel- 
low fever ;  the  total  being  44,503  autumnal  or  periodic  cases.^  Dr. 
Bufis,  in  a  communioation  made  to  Dr.  Grisolle,*  states,  as  the  result 
of  his  personal  observation,  that  pneumonia  is  very  uncommon  at 
Martinique. 

"  Although  we  encoupter  in  Senegal,"  says  Thevenot,  "  the  greater 
number  of  the  pathological  changes  incident  to  temperate  climates, 
and  although  endemic  diseases  there  differ  in  nothing  but  fi^ 
quency  and  severity  from  our  own,  yet  tlnlte  Are  some  which  wiU 
command  almost  exclusively  our  attention,  because  they  prevail 
much  more  frequently  than  all  others.  Remittent  and  intermittent 
fevers,  dysentery,  hepatitis  and  nervous*  colic  ^constitute  the  most 
dangerous  enemies  of  Europeans,  v  Atjbe  Ame  time  inflammation 
of  the  thoracic  organs,  though  not  ui^^f^wti,  is  rare,  asd  in  a  list  of 
962  cases  of  disease,  treated  from  Jul^:a|87,  I^July,  1888,  mala- 
rial fevers  amounted  |o  609,  while/pleu/MBS  and  pjeuro-pneumo- 
niafi  did  not  reach  ab^ve  5."^  At  Bone,  in  Africa,  as  we  learn 
from  Dr.  Maillot,  pneumonia  is  an  excessively  rare  disease ;  while 
malarial  fevers,  on  the  contrary,  abound  to  an  unprecedented  de- 
gree. Of  8,766  cases  of  disease  treated  by  him  from  9th  Febru- 
ary, 1884,  to  15th  March,  1885,  only  6  were  affected  with  pleuro- 
pneumonia.^ In  Upper  Canada,  where  iijAlarial  exhalations,  and,  as 
a  consequence,  autumnal  and  periodic  %^rs  abound  much  more 
than  in  the  lower  section  of  that  countrj|j||^euinonia  prevails  much 
less  extensively.  The  proportion  of  thie  latter  disease  in  Upper  ^ 
Canada,  per  1,000,  is  noted  by  Major  Tullock  at  60;  in  Lower  Ca- 
nada at  80 ;  while  the  proportion  of  intermittent  fevers  per  1,000 
in  the  former  was  178,  and  of  remittent  12;  and  the  proportion  of 
intermittents  in  the  latter  was  only  26  per  1,000,  and  of  remit- 
tents 1.'  In  French  Guiana,  and  especially  at  Cayenne,  where 
malarial  fevers  are  proverbially  common,  and  the  climate  is  justly 
considered  in  consequence  as  excessively  insalubrious,  thoracic  in- 
flammations are  rarely  encountered.^  It  is  true  that  Campet  tells 
us  a  very  different  story  on  the  subject.    But  he  admits  that  such 

1  Tullock,  Med.  Statistios  of  Brit.  Army,  46,  47. 
'  TraiU  de  la  Pneamonie,  182. 

*  Tr.  des  Maladies  des  Earop^ens,  dans  les  pays  Chauds,  282,  240. 

*  Traits  des  Fieyres  Intermittentes,  114. 
»  Opera  ciL  27,  B ;  29,  B. 

*  S^gond  Aperga  snr  le  Climat  et  les  Maladies  de  Cayenne,  1881,  quoted  bj  Gri^ 
■oUe,  188. 
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inflammations  are  principally  rife  among  the  slaves  who  do  field 
work,  are  destitute  of  proper  clothing,  and  sleep  on  planks  in 
badly  constructed  huts,  where,  unless  protected  by  large  fires,  they 
are  apt  to  suffer  during  the  low  temperature  of  the  night  and  break 
of  day.*  • 

Similar  are  tlie  results  obtained  on  the  w^tem  coast  of  Africa, 
almost  every  point  of  which  ctiay  be  regarded  as  a  hotbed  of  mala- 
rial fevers.  From  Major  Tullock,  we  learn  that  the  Sierra  Leone 
command  presented,  In  *Jk  total  number  of  5,4S9  cases  of  disease, 
2,600  of  fever.  Q^, these,  94S  were  of  intermittents,  and  1,601  of 
remittents,  which,  with  &l.of  common  continu^,  were  in  the  pro- 
portion of  1,411  per  j.,OOO.of  mean  strength.  In  the  list,  the  afiEec- 
tions  of  tbe  lungs  figur^  ^  lOS,  being  in  the  proportion  of  66  per 
1,000;  and  pneumonia  fArlfi|-or^  per  1,000.'  In  conclusion,  I 
may  here  mention  jotfact,  ^^j^chjGrrisolle  ];La&  already  called  atten- 
tion, that  Mon^lcon,  in  hMttreatise^bn  marshes,  though  pointing  out 
the  frequency  of  pulmonary  catarrh  in  paludal  localities,  nowhere 
enumerates  pneumonia  £^ong  tbe  diseases  peculiar  to  them  ;^  and 
that  Nepple,  though  asserting  the  fact  in  positive  terms,  disproves  his 
own  statement  by  showing,  that  in  a  total  of  1,362  cases  of  disease, 
admitted  into  the  wards  of  the  Hospital  of  Montluel  (Ain)  during 
the  course  of  four  years,  intermittent  and  remittent  fevers  furnished 
not  less  than  tlgree-seveptit^of  the  whole,  while  pneumonia  came  in 
for  only  one-sixteenth.^  4hj|^  the  Ionian  Islands,  with  an  aggregate 
military  strength  of  70,29.3,  the  cases  of  malarial  fevers  in  twenty 
years,  1817-1886,  amounted  to  16,252,  being  in  the  proportion  of 
230.5  per  1,000,  while  the  cases  of  pneumonia  and  pleurisy  amounted 
to  2,272,  or  81.2  per  1,000.* 

Again,  in  some  parts  of  the  south  of  Spain,  where  acute  inflam- 
mation of  the  lungs  is  rarely  encountered,  paludal  fevers,  on  the 
contrary,  are  very  prevalent,  and  constitute,  with  gastro-enteritic 
and  hepatic  inflammation,  the  great  bulk  of  the  diseases  of  the 
country .•  Dr.  Eoux  calls  attention  to  the  fact  of  the  small  propor- 
tion of  thoracic  affections,  acute  and  chronic,  in  the  Morea,  where 
paludal  localities  extend  &r  and  wide,  and  where  malarial  fevers 
are  necessarily  abundant.    '*  In  France,"  he  remarks,  "  at  this  season 

1  Maladies  des  Pays  Cliaadfl,  210,  211. 

<  MortaUty  of  the  British  Anny,  8-10.  >  Ibid,  500. 

*  Nepple,  Essai  ear  lee  F.  Int.  et  Remit.  16,  297.  *  ToUock,  82,  84,  85. 

•  Boadin,  Geog.  Med.  85. 
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of  the  year  (January),  if  we  were  to  collect  an  equal  number  of  sick 
in  a  hospital  ward,  we  should  hear  Httle  else  than  the  sound  of 
oough,  and  many  convalesoents  would  present,  at  the  moment  of 
their  discharge,  the  sequdad^of  some  thoracic  affisction.  Here,  no- 
thing of  the  kind  occurs."^  Few  countf  es  suffer  more  firom  mala- 
rial fevers,  intermittents  and  remittents,  than  the  Island  of  Ceylon.' 
Statistical  returns  of  the  diseases  observed  there  among  Eur(q)eans, 
show  that  pneumonia  forms  but  a  small  item  in  the  list,  the  number 
of  cases  being  only  9  }^th  of  that  of  all  diseases,  acute  and  chronic' 
Dr.  Davy  also  states  that  diseases  of  the  lungs  are  exceedingly  un- 
common in  that  island,  both  among  Europeans  and  natives.  Asthma 
and  pneumonia  now  and  then  occur  (p.  491).  According  to  Dr. 
Marshall,  the  proportipn  of  deat]^  among  the  troops  from  all  dis- 
eases and  from  pneumonia,  fro^Jk  TdfjA  ^  1826,  inclusive,  was  as 
follows : —  } 

FrbnCail  diseasei.     From  pnenmonia. 

1816  ...    V  .      68  .            2 

1817 57  7 

1818 518  6 

1819 *  810  6 

1820 189  8 

This  gives  us  a  total  of  1,082  from  all  diseases,  and  of  29  from 
pneumonia,  or  1  in  87.27. 

During  a  period  of  three  years,  extei^ing  ffom  21st  of  December 
to  20th  of  the  same  month,  1817-1818, 1818-1819,  and  1819-1820, 
the  number  of  cases  among  European  troops  treated  in  the  hospi- 
tals of  Badula  and  Kandy,  were  as  follows : — 

First  Period.                                      Badula.  Kandy. 

Fever,,  intermittent,  ....  224  746 

"     remittent 163  837 

"     common  continued       .  000  104 

Pneumonia 4  16 

Second  Period 

Fever,  intermittent    ....  86  170 

"     remittent 94  83 

"      conmion  continued  .    .  00  84 

Pneumonia       2  00 

>  Hist  M4d.  de  rArm^  Franoaia«  en  Moi^e,  84. 

'  Davj :  An  Account  of  the  Interior  of  Ceylon,  4to.  498.  Marshall,  Notes  on  the 
Med.  Top.  of  Ceylon,  89.  *  Orisolle,  180. 
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Third  Period.                                   Badula.  Kandy. 

Fever,  intermitteDt   ....      20  11 

"      remittent    .....      18  8 

"     eommon  coatinued  .    .    •  00  108 

Fneomoaia!      .  > 1  14 

We  have  here,  in  three  yeats,  a  total  of  2,246  cases  of  endemic 
fevers  of  varions  types ;  while  pneumonia  figures  in  the  list  for  37, 
or  1  in  about  61. 

It  is  to  be  remarked  that  the  few  cases  df  pneumonia  observed, 
occur  principally,  if  not  exclusively,  among  the  Malay,  Indian,  and 
Caffte  tribes;  the  Europeans,  who  are  mo^  liable  to  endemic  fevers, 
being  comparatively  but  little  liable  to  the  3isease!* 

But  these  facts  must  sufficCj^  So  far  as  th^  go,  they  seem  con- 
elusive;  and  with  s^itable^ewfenje  to  the  authority  of  writers  who 
entertain  sentiments  difterenl  from  those  which  it  is  my  object  to 
uphold,  I  cannot  think  I  hazard  much  when  expressing  the  opinion 
that  the  impartial  reader,  After  perusing  what  precedes,  will  acknow- 
ledge that  it  will  puzzle  them,  talented  and  ingenious  as  some  of 
them  undoubtedly  are,  to  reconcile  those  facts  with  the  hypothesis 
set  forth  regarding  the  identity  of  pneumonia  with  malarial  fevers. 
Let  them,  if  possible,  account- for  the  aforesaid  circumstances — the 
absence  of  malarial  fever  where  pneumonia  is  rife ;  and  the  exten- 
sive prevalence  of  the  former  in  localities  where  the  latter  is  either 
not  of  remarkable  freguenljr,  or  scarcely  seen  at  alt — the  cessation 
of  the  one  and  continuance  of  the  other — and  say  how  all  this  could 
be  brought  about,  if  the  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  in  the  disease  in 
question,  were  due  to  the  agency  of  the  cause  producing  those 
fevers ;  in  other  words,  if  pneumonia  were  really  and  substantially 
nothing  more  than  a  peculiar  form  of  remittent  and  intermittent 
fever.  Were  the  etiological  connection  and  pathological  dependence 
such  as  maintained,  we  should  expect  to  find  that  the  cause,  if  dif- 
fused in  such  localities  to  an  extent,  and  possessed  of  a  degree  of 
energy,  sufficient  to  produce  a  large  number  of  cases  of  pneumonia, 
or,  as  others  would  say,  of  the  pneumonic  form  of  autumnal  fever, 
would  also  give  rise  to  a  greater  or  less  number  of  cases  of  the  other 
and  more  legitimate  and  characteristic  forms  of  those  fevers.  This 
would  ,be  the  more  natural  to  anticipate,  because  the  climatorial 
influences  noted  in  those  fevered  spots  where  fevers  have  never 

1  Notes  on  the  Med.  Topog.  of  the  Interior  of  Ceylon,  92-129. 
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prevailed,  or  have  long  ceased  to  do  so,  are  not  different  from  those 
under  the  empire  of  which  such  fevers  everywhere  appear ;  or  have 
remained  the  same  amid  all  the  changes  that  have  occurred  in 
regard  to  their  prevalence;— the  only  diflferenoe  consisting  in 
the  absence  or  removd  of  certain  terrestrial  or  local  conditions, 
which,  whatever  be  the  nature  of  their  association  with  the  ordinary 
forms  of  the  supposed  protean  disease,  have  apparently  nothing  in 
the  world  to  do  with  the  existence  of  what  is  now  maintained  to  be 
simply  another  form  of  the  same.  The  result  being  different — 
pneumonia  occurrin^where  autumnal  fever  has  never  originated, 
or  where,  if  it  has  done  so,  it  now  seldom  if  ever  prevails — we  are 
warranted  in  Concluding  that  thp  causes  of  the  two  diseases  are 
different;  that  the  one  may  exist  w^hout  the  other;  that  when  the 
two  diseases  show  themselves  ^t  th^same  time,  and  in  the  same 
locality,  two  sets  of  ceruses  necessarl^  exercise  their  baneful  in- 
fluences and  produce,  not  one  disease  assuming  different  forms,  and 
presenting  different  aspects,  but  two  distinct  complaints;  and  that, 
consequently,  pneumonia  cannot  justly  h€  held  up  as  forming  part 
and  parcel  of  autumnal  fevers,  which,  as  regards  etiology,  are 
governed  by  very  different  laws,  and  influenced  by  very  different 
agencies. 

8.  Tlie  two  diseases  prevail  in  different  seasons, — The  contrast 
between  the  two  diseases  is  particularly  striking  as  regards 
the  seasons  in  which  they  mostly  prevail,  ^s  the  name  usually 
affixed  to  malarial  fevers  indicates,  the  latter  is,  in  our  latitudes 
especially,  a  disease  of  autumn.  It  seldom  appears  before  the 
middle  or  close  of  summer,  and  ceases  on  the  accession  of  win- 
ter. Its  existence  in  an  epidemic  form  in  temperate  regions,  is 
never  known  to  occur  in  the  spring  of  the  year; — cases  that  occur 
in  that  season,  or  in  winter,  being  accounted  for  without  having 
recourse  to  the  supposition  of  the  development  then  of  the  efficient 
cause.  It  never  shows  itself  in  winter,  and  if  it  appear  early  in 
summer — which  is  seldom  the  case — the  occurrence  is  only  noticed 
under  peculiar  circumstances  of  atmosphere  existing  during  the 
preceding  months,  and  which  invest  these  with  the  characteristic  con- 
ditions appertaining  to  autumn.  It  is  emphatically  a  disease  of  hot 
weather,  requiring  for  its  production  a  continuance  for  some  time 
previous  of  high  atmospheric  heat  It  appears,  generally,  some  weeks 
after  the  hottest  month;  the  period  being  retarded  as  we  proceed 
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noTth.  For  the  same  reasons  it  may  readily  be  understood  to  be  a 
disease  of  hot  latitudes,  prevailing,  as  it  does,  violently  and  almost 
perpetually  within  the  tropics,  and  ceasing  long  before  we  reach 
the  polar  circle.  Dr.  Drake,  who  has  ^pted  all  these  circumstances, 
has,  from  extensive  observations,  arrived  ,at  the  conclusion  that, 
with  the  decrease  of  yearly  and  summer  heat,  other  conditions  re- 
maining unchanged,  there  is  an  abatement  of  fever.  Taking  the 
heat  of  sunmier  alone  intg  consideration,  he  thinks  we  may  assume 
that  a  sunmier  temperature  of  sixty  degrees  is  necessary  to  the 
production  of  fever;  that  it  will  not  prevail  %p  an  epidemic  where 
the  temperature  of  that  season  falls  below  sixty-five  degrees;  and 
that,  if  the  other  conditions  favouring  its  production  are  deficient, 
it  will  cease  before  those  re<]j(ictions  of  temperature  have  been 
reached.^  ^  . 

In  the  Mediterranean  st^^ns,  the  admissions  into  the  hospital, 
and  the  deaths,  average  ne^ly  twice  as  high  between  July  and 
October  as  duriiljp  any  similar  number  of  months  in  the  yeal*.'  In 
Spain  and  Portugal,  the  ^kly  season,  in  malarial  districts,  is  &om 
July  to  September.^  The  fever  of  Rome,  in  general,  is  held  to 
begin  with  the  great  heats  about  the  end  of  June.  The  Soman 
people  have  fixed  on  St  Peter's  ^aiff  as  the  exact  period  of  its  out- 
break, and  it  reigns  from  then  till  it  is  put  a  stop  to  by  the  equi- 
noctial  or  autumnal  rains  of  September.  The  readers  of  Horace 
will  recoUect  that,  in  ^s  time,  July  was  notorious  for  its  insalu- 
brity.   ''  Adducit  febies  et  testamenta  resignat." 

In  this  country  and  in  Canada  it  commences  in  July  or  August, 
and  ends,  in  the  south  ia  November  or  December,  and  in  the  north 
about  October.    In  England,  much  the  same  results  are  obtained.^ 

In  hot  latitudes,  where  the  heat  is  almost  constant,  the  fever,  if 
not  constant  also,  commences  earlier  than  in  our  latitudes,  and  lasts 
later  when  not  put  a  stop  to  by  unusual  agencies.  On  the  African 
coast  it  exists  to  some  extent  at  all  seasons ;  but  is  formidable  from 
April  to  November,  and  especially  rife  from  July  to  the  last-men- 
tioned month.  In  Senegal,  thundershowers  commence  towards  the 
dose  of  April,  or  beginning  of  May,  and  continue  to  the  middle  of 
July,  when  the  rains  set  in.     This  season  (hir^emage)  lasts  to  the  end 

*  A  systematic  Treatise  on  the  Principal  IKseases  of  the  Interior  Valley  of  North 
America,  712. 

>  Williams,  on  Morbid  Poisons,  ii.  460.        *  Maogregor,  Med.-Chir.  Tr.  ri.  887. 

*  Williams,  cp^  at.    Watson,  446. 
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of  October  or  beginmng  of  November.  It  is  at  this  period  {the 
hottest  of  the  jear)  that  remittent  fevers  usually  make  their  appear- 
ance.^ In  the  West  Indies,  also,  the  period  of  the  greatest  liability 
is  between*  July  and  December,  when  the  hottest  weather,  com- 
bined with  conaiderabl*  moisture'  prevails.  In  Bengal,  fever  com- 
mences in  August,  and^ntinues  till  November.*  In  Ceylon,  the 
months  of  June,  July,  "an<f  August  are^  in  general,  the  period  of 
the  year  when  the  greatest  sickyess  prevails.^  In  a  word,  the 
epoch  of  appearance  and  disappearance  may  vary  in  different 
localities  according  t^  Ae  situation  of  these,  and  their  position 
Relative  to  ibe  equator,  and  the  consequent  modification  in  the 
period  of  the  iftsons;  but  everywhere  endemic  or  autumnal  fevers 
break  out,  or  are*  most  rife,  durl^  or  shortly  after  the  hottest 
weather.  .  !    '« 

So  &r  as  regards  the  yellow  feve^  the  disease  may  still  more 
appropriately  be  denominated  ^n*  of  hot  weather ;  requiring,  as  it 
does,  a  higher  average  temp%ratur%  during  the  summer  months — 
not  less  than  between  7^  and  80*  degrees  (Fahr.).  It  manifests  itself 
in  no  climate  where  the  temperature  Hk  below  that  average,  and 
ceases  to  appear  long  bA>re  we  reach  the  limits  assigned  to  ordi- 
nary periodic  fevers.  In  our  climate  it  has  commenced  as  early  as 
June.  Such  was  the  case  in  this  city  in  •1799,  and  in  Charleston  in 
1887.  We  even  find  that  in  the  year  173Blrb- appeared  in  the  latter 
city  as  early  as  May.  In  1862,  one  death  by  yellow  fever  was  re- 
ported in  May,  and  another  in  June.  Ih  1819,  the  disease  broke 
out  in  this  city  about  the  end  of  June.  Suchi^was  the  case  in  New 
Orleans  in  1848.  But  instances  of  this  kind  are  rare,  and  when 
they  occur,  the  progress  is  at  first  slow,  and  the  disease  presents 
more  the  character  of  a  sporadic  than  of  an  epidemic  visitation. 
More  frequently,  the  fever  breaks  out  about  the  middle  or  end  of 
July,  often  in  August,  and  sometimes  as  late  as  September.  Thus 
it  began  its  epidemic  career  in  the  course  of  July,  in  Philadelphia, 
in  1747,  1794, 1797, 1802,  1808,  1805,  and  1820;  in  Norfolk,  in 
1800,  and  1821 ;  in  Providence  (R.  I.),  in  1805 ;  at  Brooklyn  (N.  Y.), 
in  1809  ;  in  New  York,  in  1799,  and  1808 ;  at  Woodville  (Miss.),  in 
1845;  in  New  Orleans,  in  1817,  1844,  1847,  and  1858;  Eodney,  in 
1847 ;  Boston,  1798,  and  1819.    Our  epidemics  of  1699, 1762, 1798, 

*  Leracher,  48.  "  Clark  on  Long  VoysgeB,  i.  116. 

*  Marshall,  Topography  and  Diseases  of  Ceylon,  89. 
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1798,  commenced  in  August^  as  did  also  those  of  Oharleston,  in  1782, 
1789,  1745,  1748,  1849,  1852;  of  Baltimore,  in  1798;  of  New 
York,  in  1791, 1797;  of  Providence,  in  1798,  aiid  1800;  of  New 
London,  in  1798;  of  Boston,  in  1819;  of  Wil?iingtojt  (Del.),  in 
1798,  and  1800 ;  of  Natchez,  in  1817, 1819,  4928,  and  1825 ;  of  New 
Orleans,  in  1819;  of  SL  Augustijie,  in  1889 ^f  Mobile,  in  1819, 184^, 
and  1847 ;  and  of  Vicksburg,  in  1847.  In  Gibraltar,  Leghorn,  and 
the  various  cities  of  Spain  where  the  fever  has  prevailed — as  Medina, 
Sidonia,  Malaga,  Antiquar,  Cadiz,  Barcelona,  Xeres,  &C.,  the  period 
of  appearance  bias  varied  from  July  to  Sepfbiiaber  f  never  earlier  nor 
later.  But  in  Europe,  as  in  this  country,  at  whatever  |jime  the  dis- 
ease may  break  out,  it  ceases  as  .an  epidemic,  or  e!|g|  altogether.in 
October,  November,  or  Deceml^pi'.  ■  v. 

In  the  West  Indies,  and  on  the  African  ooast|  it  makes  its  ap- 
pearance,  as  might  easily  haf  e  been  foreseen  from  the  greater  pre- 
cocity of  the  Jiot  season,  at  an  earlier  period  than  it  usually  does 
in  this  country  and  Iq  Europe^  whil^  in  some  yemrs,  owing  to  the 
greater  encroachment  of  hot  weather  on  the  autumnal  months,  it 
breaks  out  later  than  it  ^foes  in  temperate  latitudes — ^the  period 
varying  from  April  (or  even  earlier,  as  wii^the  case  at  Granada,  in 
1798,  when  it  showed  itself  in  February)  to  the  middle  or  close  of 
September. 

If  we  now  turn  to  pofeumonia,  we  shall  find  that  the  peri6d  of  its 
prevalence  is  very  di^rent  from  that  of  the  disease  just  referred  to. 
Hippocrates,  some  three  tllCusand  years  ago,  and  Areteus  after  him, 
pointed  out  the  wint^  as  the  season  in  which  the  disease  manifests 
itself  most  commonly,  and  subsequent  writers  have  generally  united 
in  that  sentiment.  Sydenham,  it  is  true,  and  aft^r  him  the  learned 
commentator  of  Boerhaave,  affirmed,  as  the  result  g£  their  observa- 
tions, that  the  disease  attains  its  maximum  between  spring  and 
summer.  But  the  statement  has  not  always  been  confirmed  by 
subsequent  authorities  in  this  country  and  Europe.  According  to 
Chomel,  pneumonia  is  more  particularly  rife  in  winter,  spring,  and 
the  commencement  of  summer,  and  is  rarely  seen  at  the  close  of 
the  latter  season  and  during  the  autumn.  Of  97  cases  observed  by 
that  writer  and  Louis,  at  the  Charity  Hospital  of  Paris,  81  occurred 
between  February  and  August,  and  16  only  during  the  other 
months.*    Of  867  cases  recorded  by  Leroux,  and  cited  by  Grisolle, 

I  Pict  de  M^cL  xtU.  210,  1st  ed« 
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116  occurred  in  winter,  137  in  spring,  58  in  gummer,  and  44  in 
autumn.  Andral  states  that  the  disease  prevails  mainly  in  the  spring 
months — March,  April,  and  Ma;y.^  The  following  are  the  results 
obtained  bj  GrisoUe  in  an  examination  of  296  cases: — 


January 20 

February      .    .    .    ,  40 

March      .    .    .    .'^  .  47 

April 62 

May 40 

June 8 


July  .  .  . 
August  .  , 
September  *. 
October  .  . 
November  . 
December    . 


13 
3 
5 
2 

22 
34 


Admitting  this  to  be  a  fair  representation  of  the  comparatiTe 
monthly  freqii^n^  of  the  disease^among  adults  in  Paris,  it  follows 
that  pneumonia  attains  its  maximum  in  April.  Next  come  in  order 
of  fi'equency,  March,  February,  and  May;  then  December,  Novem- 
ber, and  January ;  while  August  and  October  present  the  smallest 
number  of  cases.*  Hourman  and«JDechajnbre,  dted  by  Grisolle,  who 
investigated  the  subject  among-ldie  ag«d  inmates  of  the  Salpetrisre, 
found  the  cases  more  numerous  in  March.'  At  Geneva,  on  the  con* 
trary,  the  disease  often  attains  its  maximum  SI  May  ;^  while  among 
children,  Rilliet  and  Barthez  point  out  February  as  the  month  of 
greatest  frequency — a  result  modified,  doubtless,  as  Grisolle  re- 
marks, by  the  circumstance  that  the  Bitienjza  was  then  existing  in 
Paris.  Facts  very  similar  to  those  ^ated  are  recorded  as  being 
usually  observed  in  England,  in  the  more  northern  and  southern 
districts  of  Europe,  at  Malta,  in  Bermuda,  Nova  Scotia,  Canadai 
and  in  every  part  of  this  ^country  and  South  America.*  Every- 
where, among  adults,  children,  and  old  people,  idiopathic  or  primi- 
tive  pneumonia  appears  to  attain  the  maximum  of  frequency  at 
the  close  of  winter  and  in  the  spring,  especially  during  the  months 
of  March  and  April.  Next  in  point  of  frequency  is  the  winter; 
while  the  disease,  though  not  unknown  in  summer,  is  comparatively 

1  Med.  Glinique,  i.  518.  >  OrisoUe,  187. 

*  Op.  ciL  and  Archives,  xii.  2d  series.  80. 

*  Essai  Statistique  sur  la  Mortality  du  OaDton  de  Genfeye,  Ann.  d'Hyg.  xxiii.  51. 

»  Williams,  Cycl.  of  Pract  Med.  ill.  407;  J.  Frank,  811;  Andral,!.  518;  Tullook, 
44,  B ;  Wilson  Philip,  Tr.  on  Symptom.  Ferer,  204 ;  Briqaet,  Arch.  Gen.  nl  8d  s.  4S2 ; 
Ramsay,  Charleston  Joum.  vi.  1,  2;  Bell  and  Stokes,  ii.  207;  Smith  on  Epid. 
80 ;  Johnson  and  Harris,  Trans.  Am.  Med.  Assoc,  t.  878 ;  Gerhard,  Amer.  Joum. 
1884;  Ed.  F.  Williams,  Stethoscope,  u.544;  Lafargue,  Bulletin  de  TAoad.  xvu.  198 
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oi  rare  occtmence  during  that  season,  and  perhaps  still  more  so 
daring  the  autumnal  months. 

Grisolle  mentions  farther,  that  pf  thirteen  epidemics  of  pneu- 
Sftonia,  the  authenticitj  of  which  cannot  be  contested,  seven  com- 
menced in  q)ring,  four  in  winter^  one  in  autumn,  and  one  in 
aunmier.'  The  epidemics  noticed  in  this  country  have  usually 
commenced  in  wixitei*)  az^d  prevailed  in  th^  season  and  spring,  the 
latter  often  f uiTiishing  the  gro^test  number  of  the  cases. 

4.  They  appear  vmder  the  influence  of  opposite  tuinds. — It  is  not  to 
be  forgotten  that  the  two  diseases  do  not  usually  manifest  them- 
selves under  the  influence  of  the  same  order  of  winds.  So  fSeir  as 
regards  malarial  fevers,  not  a  little  in  this  itiat|^  vll  depend  on 
the  nature  of  the  surface  over  which  the  wind  may  happen  to  pass 
before  reaching  the  locality  Vhere  the  disease  prevails;  for  at  the 
proper  period  of  the  year^  other  things  being  fetvoumble,  fever 
will  appear,  as  we  shall  see,  in  coi^Miection  with  any  currents  which 
waft  the  air  from  neighbouring  sucfaces  where  the  elaboration  of 
the  morbific  cause  is  going  on.  Edinburgh  is  supposed  to  derive 
fever  through  the  ajbncy  of  the  east  wind,  which  blows  it  from 
Holland.  The  same  wind  wafts  malaria  from  Essex  to  London. 
The  north-east  wind  blows  jnalarial  fever  into  some  portions  of 
Borne.  Grenerally  speakiiMMie  western  coast  of  Italy  contains  a 
more  extensive  elaboratinglmrfiBce  than  the  eastern,  in  consequence 
of  which,  other  circumstances  being  equal,  the  western  currents  are 
more  prolific  of  feveir  than  their  antagonists.  The  same  thing,  and 
for  the  same  reason,  occurs  in  Europe  generally,  from  the  fron* 
tiers  of  Asia  to  the  other  extremity  of  that  continent  In  Batavia, 
the  north-east  wind,  which  is  very  prevalent  during  July,  August, 
and  September,  is  highly  unfistvourable  to  health.'  So  are  the  north 
winds  at  New  Orleans  during  summer,'  and  the  east  and  west  winda. 
at  the  Havana.^  In  Normandy,  at  Berniere,  an  unusual  course 
of  south-west  winds  blowing  across  a  pestiferous  region,  and  con- 
spiring with  a  hot  summer,  caused  several  violent  epidemics.'  In 
London,  the  south-east  winds  are  apparently  unfavourable  for  the 
same  reason.^    The  same  thing  occurs  in  Dutch  Guiana. 

>  Qp.  of.  189.  B  Horaefield,  Med.  Mub.  i.  79. 

*  Report  on  Feyer  of  1819,  p.  60 ;  Chabert,  Tiii.  pp.  0,  26. 
«  Osgood,  29.  >  Maccnlloch  on  Malaria,  S51. 

'  Second  Report  of  Lond.  Commissioners,  40. 
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"  Yellow  fever,"  says  Dr.  Bone,  "  prevails  on  Brimstone  Hill,  St: 
Kitts,  when  the  strong  north  winds  that  have  swept  fonl  ground  on 
Moant  Misere  impinge  upon  the  persons  in  the  ill-eonstructed  bar- 
racks and  out-buildings  on  that  hill.  And  in  Tobago,  Dominica, 
Grenada,  St.  Vincents,  and  in  all  the  hilly  uncleared  islands  of  the 
West  Indies,  strong  north  and  east  ^nds  and  rain,  impinging  upon 
the  troops  and  their  famflies  in  Hi-constructed  barracks,  are  causes 
of  the  disease."*  "In  St.  Domingo,"  says  Desportes,  "the  acclimated 
inhabitants  regard  the  north  wind  as  unwhokteome,  while  the  south 
wind  is  very  f  etoicious  to  new-comers.  This  is  particularly  noted 
in  the  plain  of  the  Cape,  because  the  ^or%-east  and  north-north-east 
winds,  before  reaching  it,  pass  over  a  large  surface  of  marshy  locali- 
ties, firom  the  efitet  of  the  exhalations  of  which  the  natives,  who  are 
proof  against  seasoning  fevers,  ar^nof  exempt."* 

In  this  city  and  country,  instances  of  the  kind  might  be  cited  in 
abundance;  but  they,  as  w A  ftis  many  others,  will  find  a  more 
appropriate  place  in  another  par^of  the  pr^||^t  volume. 

But  however  true  it  may  bcf  that,  particular  currents  of  winds 
exercise  a  baneful  influence  in  the  way  nientloned,  it  is  not  less  a 
fact  which  experience  will  ^ry whef  e  confirm,  that  the  existence 
of  malarial  fevers  has  almost  invariably  been  connected,  in  tem- 
perate regions  particularly,  with  tt^a  prevalence,  during  a  greater  or 
shorter  space  of  time,  of  southerly  curients,  and  that  the  influence 
that  these  exercise  is  not  necessarily,  and  in  some  forms  of  the 
disease  is  very  seldom,  dependent  on  the  malarial  nature  of  the 
localities  over  which  they  happen  to  pass.  Hqt  could  this  well  be 
otherwise;  for  these  fevers  require  for  their  development  the  long 
continuance  of  a  range  of  thermometrical  heat,  which  could  seldom 
be  obtained  during  the  prevalence  of  opposite  currents.  Under  the 
influence  of  these  winds,  whether  from  due  south,  or  from  the 
neighboring  points,  S.  E.,  E.  S.  E.,  or  S.  W.,  accompanied,  as  they 
are,  with  heat,  and  in  many,  if  not  most  malarious  regions,  with  hu- 
midity, fever  originates  and  spreads  to  a  greater  or  less  extent; 
while  from  a  change  of  these  to  other  winds  blowing  from  the 
opposite  points  of  the  compass,  as  N.,  N.  W.,  or  N.  E.,  there  results 
a  beneficial  change  in  the  healthfulness  of  the  infected  locality ; — 
a  diminished  prevalence,  or  even  a  cessation  of  the  fever.    In 

tropical  climates,  where  the  most  frequent  variations  are  from 

• 

>  Essay,  15.  t  Maladies  de  St.  Domingue,  toI.  i.  21. 
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E.  S.  E.  to  E.  N.  E.,  and  where  the  wind  never  remains  long  at  N. 
E.  or  S.  E^  and  rarely  blows  from  due  north  or  due  south,  the  pre- 
yailing  current  is  always  attended  with  considerable  heat  and  moist- 
ure; and  with  few  exceptions,  when  the  vrini  blows  Irom  the  west 
longer  than  usual,  and  when  the  heat  is  nevertheless  very  great, 
as  at  Martiniquean  1889,*  the  'f)revalence  ofifever  is  very  usually 
associated  with  south-east  or  easterly  currents.'  One  of  the  writers 
to  whom  I  have  referred- below,  and  whose  ample  experience  and 
great  accuraby  of  obi^^Tvation  i^annot  be  doubled,  remarks  on  the 
subject :  "The  development  of  the  yellow  fever  In  lSi#  West  Indies, 
in  a  great  number <>f  m^  at. the  same  time,  in  different  parts,  at 
a  distance  from  each  other,  on  a  level  with  the«ea,  or  slightly  above, 
on  board  vessels  in  port  or  at  s^a,  coincides  so  ez0otly  with  the  in- 
crease of  heat  and  humidity,  andf  with  the  prevalence  of  the  south 
winds,  that  it  is  impossible  not  to.  recognize  in  these  meteorological 
eonditions  the  true  cause  oi  the  ^i^tiicm  of  yellow  fever.  The 
effect  here  is  intima,||^  and  n'^eefsaxily  connected  with  its  cause. 
The  production  and  extensioa  of.  ]^llow  fever  under  the  prolonged 
influence  of  the  south  tmuls,  is  a  fact  observed  by  every  one ;  so  in- 
evitable,  indeed,  that  it  can  belpredict|^  without  fear  oi  ever  being 
mistaken.  This  action  of  the  south  winds  is  felt  here  by  everything 
that  bieathes.  They  produce  uiidefinable  effects  on  our  senses. 
We  feel  them  in  bed,  or  siRdng  at  the  desk ;  they  enervate,  cause 
oppression,  and  depress  the  spirits.  To  say  in  what  these  atmo- 
spherical alterations,  tne  effects  of  which  are  so  much  to  be  dreaded, 
consist^  and  to  seek  tD  determine  their  specific  nature,  is  doubtlesd 
a  task  beyond  the  &cu\ty  of  man."  ^' It  is  a  fact,  I  cannot  say  it  too 
often,  that  yellow  fever  is  never  developed  in  the  same  manner  as 
other  epidemics,  but  by  and  under  the  influence  of  the  south  winds. 
When  this  general  cause  fails,  the  yellow  fever  only  exists  in  cer- 
tain restricted  places,  or  only  a  few  sporadic  cases  appear  here  and 
there,  as  occurred  in  1819  and  1820.  There  were  only,  in  all,  forty- 
two  men  attacked  by  the  yellow  fever  in  the  Hospital  of  Fort 
Boyal  in  1820,  and  yet,  notwithstanding,  the  garrison,  including  sol- 

1  Rnfz,  29,  54. 

s  Desportes,  19;  Lempriere,  i.  17;  Bally,  861;  Gilbert^  12;  Humboldt,  766;  Ro- 
choux,  118;  Lefort,  Du  Qumquina  et  de  la  Saigne^,  &o.  p.  66;  lb.  M^m.  sor  la  non 
Cont  de  la  F.  J.  9 ;  Leblond,  81 ;  Lind  on  Seamen,  67 ;  Dariste,  88 ;  Arnold,  26 ; 
SaTaresi,  189,  242^;  Moreau  de  St  Mery,  716;  Glusholm,  88;  Ghenrion  Kept  on 
Rnft,  46;  Catel,  20;  dWet,  6;  Vincent,  7. 
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diers,  seamen,  and  military  workmen,  was  very  numerous ;  but  in 
that  year  the  wind  did  not  blow  &om  the  south,  or  only  occaaion- 
ally,  and  nevef  more  than  twenty-four  hours  at  a  time.  It  may, 
moreover,  be  remarked  that  this  injurious  influence  of  the  south 
'wind,  or  of  winds  from  neighbouring*  points  of  the  oompass,  is  ob« 
served  under  the  same  paxallels  ^  latitude  or  in  corresponding 
parts  of  our  hemisphere." 

In  temperate  regions,  the  concurrence  of  souQierly  winds  would 
seem  to  be  even  more  requisite  than  it  is  ^the  West  Indies,  be* 
cause,  in  these^he  loi^g  continuance  of  the  degree  of  heat  necessary 
for  the  elaboration  of  the  malarial  poison  may  and  does  exist,  as  is 
seen  during  mam  sickly  season,  without  the  aid  of  such  currents; 
whereas,  in  the  former  region,  the  i^fim&Axe  seldom  if  ever  attains 
the  degree  alluded  to,  or  remains  af«if  ^ng,  except  under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  south  wind  or  it#collaterals.  Indeed,  it  is  doubtfiil 
whether,  in  our  latitudes,  fever%of  a  malignant  character,  particu- 
larly, have  often  been  found  to  prevail  undef^  very  different  con- 
dition of  aerial  currents.  It  was  under  the  influence  of  the  warm 
winds  tliat  the  fever  described  by  Hippocrates,  and  which  is  so 
closely  allied  to  the  worst  forms  of  ths  malarial  fevers  of  Algeria 
and  our  Southern  States,  appeared.  Th^  yellow  fever  of  Anda- 
lusia, Cadiz^  Carthagena,  and  other  cities  of  Spain,  has  almost  in- 
variably shown  itself  during  the  prevalence,  or  after  a  prolonged 
continuance,  of  the  Levanter,  or  east  wind,  which  is  both  hot  and 
da^lp.  Such  has  also  been  generally  the  case  at  Gibraltar.^  In 
Italy,  the  south  and  south-west  winds  are  the  usual  attendants  on 
fever  periods.'  In  Sicily,  matters  are  not  very  diflferent.*  In  like 
manner,  in  this  city,  and  other  parts  of  the  United  States,  the  yel- 
low and  other  forms  or  varieties  of  malarial  fevers,  usually,  if  not 
always,  break  out  and  prevail  during  the  continuance  of  south  or 
some  other  hot  winds/    In  a  word,  the  production  and  continuance 

>  Tullock*8  Report,  4;  London  Quarterly  Rev.  IzW.  185,  6;  Vance's  Rep.  in  Pym, 
60;  Fellows  on  Pestilential  Fever,  13, 16,  469;  Berthe  Fievre  J.  51 ;  Pariset,  F.  J.  de 
Cadiz,  96 ;  Gilkrest,  Cycl.  of  Practical  Med,  ii.  279 ;  O'Halloran  on  Yel.  Fct.  of  Spain, 
14;  Wilson,  Fev.  of  Gibraltar,  Chervin's  Translation,  9  J  Rochoux,  118;  Ollpin, 
Med.-Chir.  Trans,  t.  889;  Bally,  368;  Amiel,  in  Johnson  on  Trop.  Gl.  260;  Town- 
send's  Spain,  840 ;  Maclean  on  Epidemics,  ii.  485. 

'  Canriere,  Climat  de  ritalie,  462 ;  Valentin,  Voy.  M^d.  45 ;  Baglivi,  Opera  Omnia, 
157-8;  Edinburgh  Rer.  xxxvi.  542.  •  Boyle,  Edinb.  J.  viii.  178. 

*  Caldwell  on  Malaria,  185 ;  lb.  Med.  Repos.  vii.  144-6 ;  Barnwell,  866 ;  8.  Jackson, 
40;  Waring,  23;  N.  0.  Rept  for  1889,  156;  La  R^vue  M4d.  for  1840,  822;  Rand. 
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of  autumnal  fevers — ^periodic  and  yellow,  is  usnallj  connected  with 
^e  prevalence  of  southerly  winds;  and  on  inquiry  it  will  be  found 
that  in  instances  when  a  different  result  was  obtained,  the  thermo- 
meter  had  nevertheless  ranged  high.^  >•  % 

Now,  how  do  matters  stand  in  that  respect  as  regards  pneumo* 
nia?  I^  in  some  localities,  as  »|  Qibraltar,  for  example,  the  disease 
prevails  most  usually  during  those  periods  of  the  'y^^  when  west- 
erly winds  are  predominant;  if  the  disease  also  ia  found  to  occur 
moro  frequently  in  dOfjdT  places  under  the  influence  of  different 
currents,  it  may  be  laid  down  as  a  genetal  ruJe,  thai  north,  north- 
east, and  north-west  winds  are  those  during  the  prevalence  of 
which  thoracic  inflammations  are  more  frequently  ^^oped.  Such 
was  found  to  be  the  easily  Ate  north  of  Italy  and  Germany  by 
J.  Frank.^  Le  Pecque  de^ayiotnTe*  made  similar  observations  in 
Normandy,  as  did  also  HourmannHmd  Dechambre,^  and  GrisoUe,^ 
at  Paris.  Of  flfty-four  cases  ol  tl#  disease  observed  by  the  latter 
author,  fifteen  oocurrfii  with  a  north-east  wind ;  ^even  with  norths 
west;  three  with  north  wind;*  five  with  south-east;  eight  with 
south-west,'  and  eight  inuring  «t  perfect  calm.  Hippocrates,  long  ago, 
noted  the  prevalence  of  pneumonia  under  the  influence  of  nordi 
and  north-east  currents  Uk  Greece.  *'  But  the  following  is  the  con- 
dition of  cities  which  have  the  opposite  exposure,  namely,  to  cold 
winds,  between  the  stmiiner  settings  and  the  summer  risings  of  the 
sun,  and  to  which  those  winds  are  peculiar,  and  which  are  sheltered 
from  the  south  and  the  hot  breezes.".  "  The  diseases  which  prevail 
epidemically  with  them  are  pleurisies,  and  those  which  are  called 
acute  diseases.'"  Similar  results  have  been  noted  in  England,*  in 
Nova  Scotia,  and  Bermuda;  and  it  can  scarcely  be  necessary  to  add 
that  in  this  country  pneumonia  is  almost  invariably  associated  with 
the  prevalence  of  northerly  currents — N.,  N.  B.,  N.  W.,  or  west. 

6,  Pneumonia  m  of  yearly  occurrence'--not  akoaya  w  fevers. — In 
connection  with  this  subject,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  in  places  lia- 

Med.  Repoa.  iL  466;  Valentin,  85-^,  89;  Fey.  of  Baltimore  in  1819,  96;  Archer, 
Recorder,  v.  61;  Bailey,  55;  Townsend,  55;  Merrill,  Phil.  J.  ix.  283;  Barton,  Fey. 
of  N.  0.  in  1888,  p.  9. 

1  Op.  at.  812.  *  Malad.  Epid.  let  pt  15. 

s  Arch.  Q^  2d  8.  ziL  80.  ^  Op.  dL  141. 

•  Aira,  Waters,  and  PUusee;  Syd.  Soo.  Ed.  i.  198 ;  Littr^*s  Tr.  u.  19-21. 

*  Cyclop,  of  Praot  Med.  iii.  407. 
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ble  to  pneunaonia,  the  appearapoe  of  the  difleafle  is  of  yearly  ooour- 
rence.  The  cases  may  fluctuate  in  respect  to  their  number.  There 
may  be  comparatively  few  oipe  year  and  many  on  another  ocoasion, 
At  other  times,  the  diseati  may  assume  the  character  of  an  epidemic. 
But  nowhere  and  <m  no  ocueasioa  has  J|;  been  known  to  disappear 
during  the  whole  of  tip  season  atfciphich  it  usually  prevails,  or 
during  an  entire  year ;  still  less  h^  it  been  kijiown  to  £ail  entirely 
during  a  series  of  ^ears,  and  to  recommence  its  course  as  here^-. 
tofbre  after  a  long  period  of  repo^i.  Nor  does  it  suddenly  visit 
looalities  to  whiiAi  it  had  before  been  a  straiJfBr;  and,  after  scourg- 
ing them  for  one  or  more  seasons,  disappear  and  be  seen  no  more.. 
The  disease,  h&tg  the  ofGspring  of  «au|^  which,  as  we  shall  see  by 
and  by,  are  strictly  local  in  their  icl^after  and  dependent  on  parti* 
cular  states  of  iim  sensible  qualities  of  tfljifftmosphgre,  whidi  dp 
nx>t  differ  very  materially  in  the  aame  localities  in  successive  years, 
must,  and  does  conseq^uently,  show  itself  more  or  less  extensively 
at  each  return  of  its  appropriate  season  wi^oi)^being  much,  if  at  aU, 
influenced  in  the  frequency  of  ita'manifestatiqn,  &r  less  prevented 
entirely,  by  modifica1|agikin  the  condition  of  the  soil  or  of  surround- 
ing objects. 

But  while  such  is  the  case  in  relation  to  pneumonia,  a  diSerent. 
result  obtains  in  regard  to  autumnal  or*  periodic  fevers  of  various 
grades  and  types.  Every  one  knows  in  Ij^  country  that  although 
the  bilious  remittent  fever,  the.  endemic  of  many  localities  from  one 
extremity  to  the  other  of  our  vast  republic,  appears  in.  such  places 
to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  every  year  at  stated  periods,  seasons 
occur  at  which  it  does  so  in  so  trifling  a  dc^ee  as  to  attract  little 
notice;  and  others  again  when  it  does  not  show  itself  at  all.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  is  a  fact,  placed  beyond  the  reach  of  doubt,  that 
the. disease  is  sometimes  observed  to  spread  extensively  over  a  large 
expanse  of  country,  attacking  places  that  had  been  for  several  or 
many  years  almost  or  completely  exempt  from  its  ravages.  Such 
was  the  case  in  1822,  and  a  few  succeeding  years,  when  the  disease 
swept  over  immense  tracts  of  country,  in  many  portions  of  which  it 
had  not  been  heard  of  for  many  years  before.  Similar  observations 
have  been  made  in  different  parts  of  Europe,  England,  France,  Spain, 
Italy.  In  the  "West  Indies,  many  facts  might  be  adduced  in  proof. 
Chisholm,  in  the  18th  volume  of  DuncavUs  Medical  OommentarieSj 
describes  an  epidemic  of  remittent  fever  which  occurred  in  the 
vicinity  of  St.  George,  Grenada,  in  1792 ;  on  which  occasion  the 
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diseaae  spread  m  an  unprecedented  manner,  and  attacked  spots 
heretofore  viewed  as  salubrious.  The  following  remarks  by  Dr. 
Imraj,  in  relatiou  to  the  endemic  of  JPominioa,  will  apply  equally 
to  the  feyers  of  other  islands:  "  The  cauiis  of  our  endemic  feyers 
reside  permanently  in  som^o^ties ;  lyit  in  certain  seasons,  remit- 
tent and  intermittent  fevers  h^me  prevalent  throughout  the  island." 
"Though  the  causes  from  whidk  periodic  feveis  originate  are  per- 
manent in  the  country,  yet  ^  they  not  alwij^s  operate  with  the 
same  energy.  Sometimes  the^  morbific  agencies  remain  in  almost 
a  quiescent  state,  and^vers  occur  compiSatively  rarely.  At  other 
times,  they  manifest  unusual  activity,  and  then  we  have  remittent 
and  intermittent  fever  in  atepdance."^  \|ft 

Still  more  striking  are  tire  iafftervals  observed  b^ween  the  epi- 
demic manifestations  fjAellow  fever,  the  elaboniion  of  the  cause 
of  which  is  of  much  less  firequent  oeuurrence  than  that  of  ordinary 
autumnal  pyrexia.  When  the  disease,  brokp  out  at  Charleston  in 
1792,  it  bad  not  pre^^i^l^  therB*during  the  long  period  of  87  years. 
It  did  not  reign  ia  that  city  from  1807  to  1817,  from  1830  to 
1888,  or  fiom  1839  to  1849,  and  has  sel^NH  at  .any  epoch,  from 
1690  to  this  day,  prevailed  in  two  successive  years.'  In  New 
York,  it  has  shown  itself  often  at  long  intervals;  the  years  of 
epidemic  there  having  been  1741, 1743, 1751, 1762,.  1791,  1795, 
1796, 1798, 1804, 1805,  |^19, 1822.  In  this  dty,  it  did  not  prevaU 
from  1699  to  1742.  It  next  showed  itself  ia  1747,  1749,  1762. 
From  the  latter  year  to  1798,  a  period  of  31  years^  there  was  a  com-, 
plete  repose.  The  disease  again  showed  itself  in  1794, 1797, 1798, 
1799, 1802,  1803,  and  1805,  and  lastly  in  1820.  From  the  last- 
mentioned  year  to  the  present,  1853-T-when  the  fever  again  made  its 
appearance,  in  a  mild  epidemic  form,  the  number  of  cases  not  hav- 
ing reached  above  170 — the  city  remained  free  from  it.  Ihuing 
some  of  these  intervals,  c^oradic  cases  occasionally,  but  very  rarely, 
presented  themselves.  Kindred  occurrences  have  been  observed  in 
Boston,  New  Orleans^  Mobile,  Baltimore,  and  others  of  our  cities ; 
in  some  of  which,  indeed,  the  disease  has  .occurred  on  a  few  occa- 
sions only.  When  it  broke  out  at  Cadiz,  in  .1800,  it  had  not  been 
seen  there  for  36  years ;  the  last  visitation  being  that  mentioned  by 
land  as  having  occurred  in  1764.    Barcelona,  which  suffered  so 

'  OlMerrations  on  the  Chanoter  of  Endemic  Fever  in  the  leUuid  of  Dominica,  Edin. 
Jonni.  Ixx.  284. 
*  Simons,  Charleston  Joam.  yi.  779.        « 
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fleverely  in  1621^  had  not  been  yisited  by  it  since  1808.  It  had  not 
been  seen  at  Gibraltar  for  a  century,  at  the  time  of  its  outbreak  in 
1804.  At  Vera  Cnia,  the  city  was  free  from  1776  to  1794.  If 
we  except  Sir  W.  Pym,  and  a  few  others  of  the  same  school,  physi- 
cians who  are  conversant  wil)i  the  yellow  fever  d  the  West  Indies, 
whether  they  be  conting|kt  or  absplute  oontagionists  or  anti-oon- 
tagionists,  have,  from  the  days  of  Towne  and  Desportes  to  our  own, 
admitted  and  continue  to  admit  that  the  disease,  such  as  it  exists 
there,  is  a  natife  of  the  soil,  and  prevails  more  fr^uentlj  than 
anywhere  else.  And  yet  there  is  notione  among  them  who  does  not 
know  that  the  fever  is  not  of  annual  occurrence  in  those  islands. 
Sporadic  cases  dl^btless  occur  fi^uently  jbring  some  seasona  At 
others,  howevei^they  are  seldom  seen;  and  at  some  again,  they 
are  almost,  if  not  altogether^  unknown,  .^f  we  open  Desportes's 
excellent  work  on  the  JHsfose^^  SL  Demingo,  we  shall  find  that  in 
the  course  of  the  fouiteen  ^eara  he  resided  at  the  Gape,  the  place 
was  free  from  the  fever  duri4;ig  five.^  At«  Martinique,  yellow 
fever  did  not  appear  from  1827  to  18S8.  Grenada,  when  visited 
in  1798  by  the  epidemic  described  by  Chisholm,  had  not  suffered 
for  81  years.  Dominica  was  also  exempt  fr<&a  1817-1821  to  1838. 
Georgetown,  Demerara,  suffered  severely  in  1798;  next,  in  1808; 
then  in  1819.  From  that  year  to  1837  the  disease  did  not  show 
itself  in  the  epidemic,  if  indeed  in  any  form.' 

We  find  malarial  fevers  starting  up  even  in  times  not  character- 
ized by  the  existence  of  an  epidemic  constitution ;  sometimes  from  a 
dight  change  in  the  local  condition  of  the  soil  or  of  surrounding 
and  sheltering  objects,  in  spots  where  it  had  not  been  seen  before. 
Fever  has  for  years  gradually  impinged  on  the  city  of  Bome.  It  is 
to  this  day  spreading,  and  every  year  reaches  some  parts  of  the  city 
where  it  was  before  unknown. 

On  the  other  hand,  frx>m  the  operation  of  causes  which  it  is  not 
necessary  to  enumerate,  fever,  as  we  have  already  seen,  diminishes 
or  even  disappears  fi^m  localities  where  it  had  before  prevailed 
more  or  less  extensively> 

6.  The^  aUitudmal  range  is  not  the  same. — Every  one  acquainted 
with  the  habitat  of  autumnal  or  periodic  fever  must  be  aware  that 

1  <;^«mBi,  De  ridentit^  des  Fi^tzm  d'origuie  Palod^eiuie  de  diff^reBS  type,  6-^8. 
>  Frost,  Med.  Repos.  12  and  18 ;  Blair,  Some  Aoconnt  of  the  Last  TeUow  Fe^er 
Epidemic  of  British  Quiana,  28. 
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its  cause  is  not  exhaled,  or,  if  so,  is  inoperative  beyond  a  certain 
degree  of  elevation  above  the  level  of  the  sea;  an  effect  due,  like 
that  resulting  from  Northern  latitudes,  to  the  absence  of  the  aver- 
age of  temperature  required  for  the  elaboration  of  the  cause  in 
question,  or  for  rendering  the  systejttf)redisposed  to  its  impress. 
But  whatever  be  the  elevation  afk  which  4l§  shows  itself,  its  usual 
places  of  abode  are  valleys,  plain  surfaces,  the  banks  of  streams, 
lakes,  and  the  like;  while  it  very  commonly  spares  high  and 
well-aired  situations.  If  it  attack  these — ^which  i^  occasionally 
the  case — ^the  effect  is  often  due  to  the  cause  being  wafted  thither 
by  the  wind,  and  sometimes;  though  more  rarely,  to  the  existence 
in  the  vicinity  of  soxircesJ»f  morbific  exhalations,  ^of  a  soil  which 
from  its  natural  constitution  is  calculated,  indepe|plently  of  true 
marshy  conditions,  to  gi^e  rise  to  suqh  exhalations.  As  regards 
the  yellow  fever,  the  altitudinal  range,  o^  which  is  below  that  of 
ordinary  autumnal  or  periodic  fevers,  if.  haijiever  been  known  to 
appear  on  high,  and  rarely  on  hllly«sitaations.  Indeed,  it  has  sel- 
dom, if  ever,, shown  itself  in  any  other  than  localities  of  a  very 
opposite  character.  On  this  subject*,  however,  I  shall  have  occasion 
to  dwell  in  detail  in  the  next  chapter,  and  need  not  say  more  about 
it  at  present. 

If,  with  these  facts  before  us,  we  inquire  how  matters  stand  in 
relation  to  pneumonia,  we  shall  find  that,  on  this  point,  as  on  the 
several  others  already  examined,  the  disease  differs  widely  from 
autumnal  and  periodic  fevers.  For,  while  the  latter  cease  to  appear 
in  localities  situated  at  a  certain  degree  of  elevation  above  the  level 
of  the  sea,  in  the  same  way  as  they  do  at  certain  degrees  of  latitude, 
no  elevation  of  the  kind  has  as  yet  been  pointed  out  as  forming  a 
barrier  to  the  production  of  pneumonic  inflammation.  Let  fever 
stop  as  an  epidemic,  or  endemic,  or  as  a  sporadic  disease,  where  it 
may,  the  inhabitants  of  places  where  the  cessation  occurs,  or  of  those 
situated  beyond  that  limit,  continue  to  suffer  firom  thoracic  inflam- 
mation, just  as  extensively  and  severely  as  those  below,  if,  indeed, 
they  do  not  to  a  greater  extent.  While  fevers,  whatever  be  th^ 
elevation  above  the  level  of  the  sea  at  which  they  prevail,  make 
their  appearance  principally  in  the  localities  specified,  and  seldom, 
except  under  special  circumstances,  break  out  in  high  and  well-aired 
situations,  pneumonia,  though  not  a  stranger  to  low  grounds,  val- 
leys, and  the  like,  prevails  as  widely,  if  not  more  so,  on  mountains, 
hills,  and  other  similar  spots.  To  prove  this  by  a  reference  to  a 
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large  number  oi  examples,  would  be  a  work  of  supererogation; 
for  there  can  scarcely  be  found  a  physician  who  is  not  perfectly  con- 
versant with  the  fact.  We  know  how  subject  the  low  grounds  and 
miry  river  banks  of  Africa  are  to  fev^r.  On  elevated  localities, 
which  in  some  places  are  compii^atively  free  from  that  disease,  the 
inhabitants  are  sufferers  from  pneumonia.  This  is  the  case  in  the 
island  of  Fernando  Po^  and  other  places.*  Grrisolle,  though  not 
prepared  to  admit  the  injurious  ejects  of  great  terrestrial  altitude 
in  the  production  of  pneumOpia,  cites  the  instance  of  a  body  of 
French  troops  encamped  from  the  15llh  of  December  to  the  15th  of 
May,  on  Mount  Cenit,  where  malarial  fevers  are  not  common,  if  at 
aU  known.  Among  these  troops,  pneumftiia  constituted  one-fourth 
part  of  the  diseasel  from  whicft  they  suffered.*  During  the  year 
1850,  pneumonia  in  children  prevailed  to  a  considerable  extent  in 
all  its  various  forms  in  West  Philadelphia,  pr.  Pugh,  who  reports 
the  occurrence,  adds:  "And I,  think  I  may^y,  at  least  as  far  as 
my  practice  or  kn^ledge  extiinded,that  t]Pr  disease  was  not  in- 
fluenced by  locality,  but  was  quite  as  common  on  high  as  law 
grounds."  The  same  physician  remarks^^hat  fever  in  the  same 
season  extended  from  the  locks  of  the  Schuylkill  Navigation  Com- 
pany to  Chestnut  Street,  and  about  five  squares  West  of  Market 
Street  Bridge.  "  I  think  it  may  be  asserted  with  safety  that  the 
farther  we  go  West,  or  the  more  elevatei-Athe  ground  becomes,  the 
less  of  that  malady  will  be  found."*  Here  then  we  see,  in  the  one 
case,  pneumonia  prevailing  most  extensively  on  one  of  the  highest 
ridges  of  the  Alps,  where  fever  does  not  appear,  and  in  the  other, 
while  fever  ceases  in  proportion  as  we  ascend  from  the  Schuylkill, 
pneumonia  is  not  influenced  in  its  frequency  by  the  change  of  lo- 
cality. Not  different  are  the  results  obtained  in  other  elevated  and 
mountainous  regions  of  this  country.  "  The  elevation  and  coolness 
of  the  Alleghany,"  says  another  reporter,  "  secures  the  inhabitants 
entirely  from  the  fevers  peculiar  to  those  of  the  first-mentioned 
division  (that  comprising  low  alluvial  land,  bordering  the  Juniata 
River),  while  they  suflfer  most  from  those  of  a  pleuritic,  pneumonic, 
and  rheumatic  character."^ 

Dr.  Williams*  remarks :  "  Elevated  districts  are  perhaps  the  more 

I  Daniel,  Topogr.  tad  Dia.  of  GiiineA,  187-468. 
«  P.  186. 

*  TnuQBact  of  Pa.  Stete  Med.  Soo.  i.  47. 

«  Kep.  of  the  Blair  Cy.  Med.  Soc.  Tr.  St.  Med.  Soc.  i.  106. 

•  Cyclop,  of  Pract  Med.  8,  407. 
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liable  to  pneumonia  because  they  are  more  exposed  and  colder, 
whereas  tbe  humid  air  of  lo^^  yaUeys,  while  it  dimiixisbes  the  inten- 
sity of  the  cold,  relaxes  more  theixiuoous  surfaoea,  and  renders  thetn 
the  weaker  points  of  the  circulation." 

7,  Fevers  mfluensed  by  nature  of  aoii—not  aQpnetmwrm. — ^Autumnal 
or  periodic  fevers,  as  every  medical  inquirer  must  know,  are  found 
to  originate  mostly,  if  not  exclt^ively^  in  localities  the  soil  of  which 
presents  peculiar  geological  chaoucl^s,  and  is  composed,  in  great 
part  at  least,  of  organic  eleo^ents  of  a  particular  kind,  or  contains 
on  its  aucbce,  or  at  a  short  distance  benea%  substances  more  or 
lessiojeign  to  its  eomposltion,  butgiving  rise,  wheQ  acted  upon  by 
eertain  thermometrical,  hygrometif^,  and  otU&r  influences,  to  the 
evolvement  of  poisonous  exhalatic^.  Experience  has  shown,  also, 
that  the  cause  of  sijch  fevers,  whatever  be-  its  nature,  possesses 
different  degrees;  of  affinity  for  the  .ipany  subfitiances  over  which  it 
passes  when  waSted^^  aerial  cucr^tits ;  that  tU^e  substances  act,  as 
it  were,  as  so  many  attracting  or  repelling  causes,  tending  to  limit  or 
extend  the  sphere  of..>ajlis  morbid  agency;  and  that  hence  while' 
lever,  the  e£B.cient  cause  of  which  is  evolved  at  some  distance, 
abounds  on  a  given  stratum  of  soil,  it  spar^  individuals  residing 
pn  strata  of  a  different  character.  What  the  peculiarities  of  locali- 
ties thus  afflicted  are,  vnii  ^  stated  in  a  subsequent  part  of  these 
inquiries.  SufGice  it  here  to  say,  that,  wherever  they  are  found  to 
exiat,  hygrometrical,  thermometrical,  and  other  influences  aiding, 
fevers  wiU  also  be  found  to  originate,  and  often  iK>  abound.  As 
z6gavds  pneumonia,  I  am  not  aware,  and  greatly  doubt,  that  any 
&0t8  entitled  to  our  respect  have  as  yet  been  pointed  oiit  calculated 
te  connect  the  origin  or  prevalence  of  the  disease  with  any  geologi- 
cal formation,  the  peculiar  composition  of  the  soil,  or  the  particular 
substances  which  may  be  ^read  on  or  placed  beneath  the  surface 
of  the. latter. 

8.  Fevers  arreskd  ly  frost^-'n&i  so  pneumonia, — Nor  is  it  less  essen- 
tial to  remark,  in  opposition  to  the  views  under  ^examination,  and 
in  support  of  those  here  maintained,  that  in  places  where  malarial 
fevers  prevail  during  a  certain  period  of  the  year,  they  are  abnoet 
suddenly  put  a  stop  to,  whatever  be  their  forms  or  types — inter- 
mittents,  remittents,  and  yellow — by  the  advent  of  firost.   After  the 
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occurrencje  of  the  latter,  localities  which  before  were  unhealthy — 
to  such  an  extent  as  not  to  be  visited  with  impunity,  especially  at 
night — become  free  from  su^  feyers,  and  frx>m  all  diseases  of  a 
malarial  origin.  ..  * 

Now,  as  by  the  thermometric  change  in  question,  the  morbid 
agent  that  had  given  rise  to  Autumnal  fevers  has  been  destroyed, 
as  proved  by^he  cessation  of  its  legitimate  effects,  and  as,  while  tihis 
takes  place  in  regard  to  fever,  pnemnonia  is  undisturbed  as  to  its 
prevalence,  or,  indeed,  is  even  iocreased  in  point  of  frequency,  it  is 
natural  to  conclude  that  the  cases  of  pneumonia  which  continue  to 
show  themselves  as  heretofore,  after  the  occurrence  of  that  change, 
cannot  be  referred  to  the  baneful  agency  of  the  cause  in  question, 
but  are  due  to  the  operation  of  some  other  morbific  influence,  over 
which  frost  exercises  no  control,  and  difljp^ing,  consequently,  in  its 
nature,  from  ti^e  former.  If  we  admit  tU|  Aiyk^cannot  err  in  admit- 
ting, also,4hat  the  same  causes  whfch  ^i^to  rftpf  to  cases  of  pneumo- 
nia,  occurring  afte^r  a  stop  has  43e.en  put  to  autumnal  fevers  by  frost, 
must  have  occasTSbed  the  caseaof  that  diseasa^served  during  the 
^prevalence  of  such  fevers  and  anterior  to  the  aduent  of  frost.  If  the 
cause  which  produced  pneumonia  after  that  event  must,  for  reasons 
stated,  differ  essentially  from  that  occasioning  the  fevers  whose 
career  has  thus  been  arrested,  the  cause  giving  rise  to  the  cases  that 
appeared  during  the  fever  season  must  ald^  be  difierent  from  the 
febrile  poison;  and  we  hence  arrive  at  ^e  conclusion,  already  ad- 
verted to,  that,  when  the  two  diseases  show  themselves  together  in 
the  same  place,  two  dififerent  sets  of  causes  are  at  work,  and  from 
this  difference  of  cau^  we  have  reason  to  infer  the  existence  of  a 
difference  in  the  nature  of  the  diseases  produced ;  and  that,  when 
pneumonia  is  followed  by,  or  succeeds  to,  fevers,  it  is  not  influenced 
in  its  production  by  the  causes  to  which  these  are  due. 

I  am  not  ignorant  of  the  fact  that  the  salutary  effects  here 
ascribed  to  frost,  of  putting  a  stop  to  autumnal  fevers,  has  been  called 
in  question.  I  am  aware  that,  in  proof  of  the  fallacy,  it  is  remarked 
that  such  fevers  are  encountered  every  month  of  the  year;  that 
they  prevail,  more  or  less,  all  the  year  round;  and,  consequently,  I 
am  prepared  to  be  met  with  the  objection  that,  such  being  the  con- 
tinued prevalence  of  the  disease,  in  cold  as  well  as  in  warm  weather, 
any  argument  against  the  etiological  and  pathological  connection  of 
pneumonia  with  autumnal  fevers,  founded  on  the  supposed  cessation 
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of  the  latter  througli  the  effect  of  a  reduction  of  atmospheric  tem- 
perature to  the  freezing  point,  must  be  set  aside. 

How  far  such  an  objection  will  infli||3nce  those  who  have  paid  due 
attention  to  the  subject,  Tneed  not  inquire.  Having,  however,  ad- 
duced the  fact  of  that  cessation,  as  one  well  established  and  militating 
strongly  against  the  views  under  Elimination,  I  must  be  allowed 
to  show,  were  it  only  for  the  b^efit  of  those  who  venture  on  the 
denial,  that  what  I  have  said  itrthe  matter  is  not  a  dream  of  the 
imagination — "  a  sheer  assumptioo,  worthy  of  one  who  is  behind 
the  times" — but  has  received^  the  sanction  of  the  highest  medical 
authorities,  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  Now,  that  in  hot  or  very  mild 
climates,  malarial  fevers  may,  and  often  do,  continue  to  prevail, 
more  or  less,  all^  the  year  round,  is*  a  position  which,  as  every  one 
conversant  with. the  subj^  knows,  will  admit  of  no  doubt.  But  the 
fact  of  such  a  contityia^  of  the  disease  in  thoseuclimates  does 
not  in  any  way  impw  tUS^rrSctneas  of  the  stateiAen.|  made  re- 
specting the  aforesaid  power  of  fro^rt;  the  explanation  of  the  differ- 
ence being  easily  f<^d  in  the  circuinstance,  that^fn  those  climates 
the  cold  of  winter  jdoes  not  prevail  in  sufficient  force,  or  continue 
long  enough,  to  produce  the  effect  contended  for,  and  decided  frost 
never  or  seldom  occurs  at  all.  But,  be  this  as  it  may  in  regard  to 
the  climates  mentioned,  it  is  indiAitably  true,  that  whenever,  in  a 
miasmatic  district,  the  tnermometer  descends  to  the  freezing  point, 
and  there  remains  awhile,|fce  progress  of  malarial  fever  is  arrested. 
In  this  vicinity,  among  others,  every  one,  fix)m  the  learned  physician 
to  the  gossiping  granny,  knows  full  well  that  the  accession  of  severe 
cold  weather,  and  particularly  of  black  frost,  is  sure  to  be  marked 
by  a  cessation  of  the  fevers  in  question,  and  that,  in  the  few  cases 
that  present  themselves  after  that  event,  the  attack  is  ascribable  to 
that  power  of  dormancy,  by  virtue  of  which  the  cause  of  some 
diseases  remains,  for  a  greater  or  less  length  of  time,  latent  in  the 
system  after  exposure,  and  which,  in  some  forms  of  fever,  may  be 
prolonged  for  weeks  and  even  months.  Had  I  space  and  leisure  to 
enlarge  much  on  this  subject,  and,  indeed,  were  it  necessary,  I 
could  demonstrate,  by  means  of  numerous  quotations,  that  such  is 
the  case  also  in  other  parts  of  this  country,  and  in  foreign  lands — 
in  every  place,  indeed,  where  the  cold  of  winter  is  well  marked  or 
the  frost  severe.  A  few  references  will  be  sufficient.  Thus,  in 
regard  to  periodical  fevers,  the  fact  of  their  cessation,  through  the 
effect  of  cold  or  frost,  is  recorded  in  the  writings  of  the  physicians 
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of  our  northern  and  middle  States,  andpf  Canada:  Bush/  Ctirrie,* 
Potter,^  Caldwell/  E.  H.  Smitli,^  J.  M.  gmith,*  Wood/  CoTentry/ 
Vanghan/  Lee,"  Usher  Parsons,"  Agnew,**  Lucas,"  Stratton." 
Li  the  South,  South-west,  and  West,  we  find  it  mentioned  and  in- 
sisted upon  by  Taylor,"  Ramsay,"  Hansford,*'  Thompson,"  Wa- 
ring," Amel,*^  Prior,«^  Smelt,"  Dunbar,**  Staley,»*  Dickson,**  Hil-^ 
dreth,*  Drake,"  Simons,**  Grant,**  Cooke.**  Cross  we  the  Atlantic, 
we  find  the  same  thing  taught  by  Syde?iham,"  Lancisi,**  Cleghom,** 
Bartholin,*^  Bancroft,**  Williams,**  Copland,*'  MaccuUoch,**  Monfal- 
con,**  Rigaud  de  Lisle,^  R.  Hamilton,^  Sir  J.  Pringle,*  F.  Home,** 
G.  Brown,^  Tournon,*  BaUly,^*  Sir  Cfh.  Morgan,*'  Sir  James  Qark,** 
Booth,**  Carriere,**  De  Renzi,**  Jacquot.**    In  fact,  it  is  mentioned 

1  Non.  Cent  of  Yellow  Foter,  Mod.  Bepos.  vi.  162. 

>  On  Bilious  Feyer,  18,  21 ;  Med.  and  Philos.  Register,  i.  181  j  195. 
»  On  Contogion,  16.  "^  i      V^M 

♦  On  Miasma^^;  Med.  and  Phys.  *Mem.  flSOOj,  TO. 

>  Webster's  ^PMkon,  107.  *      <  On  Epidemies,  71. 
7  Pract  of  Med.  i.  142,  267. 

B  On  Lake  Foyer,  N.  Y.  Med.  and  Phys.  J.  iii.  15;  Tr.  of  Med.  Soc.  of  the  SUte 
of  N.Y.  for  1826,  42. 

»  Med.  Repos.  iy.  180.  ^  Med.  Repos.  iii.  252. 

"  On  Malaria  (Essays),  200.  ^  Med.  Reoorder,  yi.  188. 

u  Med.  Recorder,  y.  420.  »  Edinb.  Med.  and  Surg.  J.  Iziy.  105. 

^  Webster's  Collection,  148.  ^  History  of  South  Carolina,  ii.  55-6. 

^  Webster's  Collection,  148.  ^  Chapman's  Journal,  x.  106. 

*  N.  A.  Med.  and  Swrg.  J.  i.  5 ;  ix.  875.      ■>  Med.  and  Philos.  Register,  ii.  10. 

"  In  Potter,  op.  eU.  16.  ^  Med.  Repos.  ix.  127. 

»  Med.  Repos.  yiu.  258.  ^  Med.  Reoorder,  y.  460. 

w  Am.  J.  iL  64. 

'  Med.  Repos.  xi.  845;  Chapman's  J.  ix.  109. 

"  Topog.  and  Dis.  of  the  Valley  of  the  Miss.  608,  718. 

«  Oharieeton  J.  iy.  548.  »  Am.  J.  July,  186S,  112. 

»  Med.  Record,  yu.  458.  »  Works,  u.  191. 

"  De  Noxils  Paludam  Effluyiis,  46.  ^  Dis.  of  Minorca,  188. 

>*  Hist.  Anatomicarum,  72. 

»  Tr.  on  Yellow  Peyer,  292,  407;  Sequel  to  do.  91. 

»  On  Morbid  Poisons,  U,  460.  ^  Tol.  L  759 ;  U.  1100. 

»  On  Malaria,  155.  »  Trait4  dea  Marais,  846. 

^  In  Johnson  on  Trep.  CI.  818.  «>  On  Marsh  Remit.  Foyer,  28,  82. 

«  Dis.  of  the  Army,  14, 116, 172.  ^  Med.  Facts  and  Obsenrations,  46, 76. 

«  Cyclop,  of  Pract.  Med.  ii.  286.  «  Etudes  sur  Rome,  i.  208. 

«  Traits  des  F.  Int  pBrnioieusefl,  184.       ^  Lady  Morgan's  Italy,  i.  489,  ii.  106. 

«  Med.  Notes  on  Italy,  80-^. 

^  Life  of  Dr.  Armstrong,  i.  258^  ii.  295,  597. 

»  Du  aimat.de  I'ltelie,  871. 

*i  Oss.  Sulla  Topog.  Med.  del  Regno  di  NapoH,  68;  Miasmi  Paludosi,  21. 

>B  Des  F.  a  Quinquina,  88. 
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as  a  well-known  and  indisputable  phenomenon,  by  all  who  have 
written  on  the  periodic  fevers  of  England,  HoUand,  Flanders, 
France,  Italy,  Spain,  etc.  Nay,  in  the  West  Indies  themselves,  the 
healthy  season  is  the  cool  season,  and  the  continuance  of  periodic 
fevers  during  the  winter  months  is  in  direct  proportion  to  the  con- 
tinuance of  heat  In  warm  winters  fever  continues;  in  cool  ones  it 
disappears  in  great  measure,  or  completely.  The  researches  of  Dr. 
Drake,  in  reference  to  the  Valley  of  the  Mississippi,  show  that,  with 
the  decrease  of  yearly  and  summer  heat,  other  conditions  continuing 
unchanged,  there  is  an  aj^atement  of  the  fever ;  that  a  summer  tem< 
perature  of  60°  is  necessary  to  the  production  of  fever,  and  the 
latter  will  not  prevail  as  an  epidemic  when  the  temperature  of  that 
season  falls  below  65° ;  finally,  that  if  the  other  conditions  favour- 
ing its  production  are  deficient,  it  will  cease  before  those  reductions 
of  temperature 'have  beaa  reached.  "According  to  these  conclu- 
sions, the  fever  will  oc(^t^in  w^fer,  $it  all  places  where  that  season 
has  a  mean  temperature  of  60^  or.  upwards,  as  at  ^A^  Cruz,  Tam- 
pico,  Havana,  Key  West,  Tampa  Bay  and  Fort  King,  and  it  is  well 
known  that  cases  do  occur  at  those  places,  in  that  season ;  but  in 
other  places,  where  the  winter  heat  barely  rises  over  60°  they  are 
few  in  number.  At  New  Orleans,  and  generally  under  the  30th 
parallel,  where  the  mean  wintei^heat  is  as  low  as  50°,  the  fever  is 
suspended.'* 

Dr.  Drake  farther  says:  "  But  the  seasons  are  made  up  of  months, 
and  we  are  here  brought  to  consider  its  connection  with  their  re- 
spective temperatures.  Up  to  Tampa  Bay,  every  winter  month 
rises  above  60  degrees;  but  at  New  Orleans,  or  the  30th  parallel, 
only  the  nine  months  from  March  to  November  have  that  tempe- 
rature ;  and  as  we  advance  to  the  north,  the  number  of  months  hav- 
ing it  constantly  decreases.  Thus,  at  St.  Louis,  it  is  attained  by 
five  months  only,  from  May  to  September  inclusive ;  at  Fort  Snel- 
ling,  by  four;  at  Fort  Brady,  by  three;  at  Montreal,  by  four;  at 
Quebec,  by  three.  In  advancing  farther  north,  June  and  Septem- 
ber fall  below  it;  and  finally,  in  the  distant  north,  July  and  August, 
or  the  entire  year.  Long  before  this  reduction  is  reached  by  those 
two  months,  however,  the  fever  ceases ;  and,  therefore,  it  results 
that  a  continuance  for  more  than  two  months  of  a  heat  equal  to  60 
degrees  is  necessary  to  the  development  of  the  fever."  "  It  appears, 
from  all  that  has  been  said,  that  within  the  tropics  autumnal  fevers 
occur  throughout  the  year,  and  that,  as  we  move  northerly,  the 
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duratidki  of  ita  prevalence  shortens,  by  ity  beginning  later  in  spring, 
and  terminating  earlier  in  autumn.  March  and  November  first 
escape,  tlien  April  and  May  on  the  one  hand,  and  October  on  the 
other — lastly,  June  and  September."* 

So  much  for  endemic  periodic  fever^  If  we  turn  to  the  yellow- 
fever,  we  shall  find  that  kindred  results  are  c}.btained.  That  in 
some  sickly  seasons,  in  this  part  of  the  country  as  well  as  in  Eu- 
rope, cases  are  sometimes  met  with  several  days,  or  (as  in  the 
South)  some  weeks  after  cold  weather  has  set  in,  is  true.  But  such 
results  are  rare,  in  the  North  particidarly ;  and  they  are  most  gene- 
rally the  effect  of  the  breaking  out  of  the  disease  in  persons  who 
had  imbibed  the  seeds  of  it  prior  to  the  fall  of  the  thermometer. 
But  here  as  elsewhere — at  the  North  and  the  South — the  disease 
invariably  ceases  as  an  epidemio,  after  a  frost  sufficiently  severe  to 
kill  the  leaves  of  trees  and  annual  plants. 

Dr.  Eush,'  speaking  of  onx  ydll<^  fever,  says:  "It  is  completely 
destroyed  by  frost."  Dr.  Cufrie*  remarks,  in  reference  to  the  epi- 
demic of  1793 :  "  ^  the  weather  became  cold  and  frosty,  its  declen- 
sion was  so  rapid  that  it  appeared  as  if  extinguished  by  a  miracle." 
In  1797,  the  Academy  of  Medicine*  derived  an  argument  in  favor 
of  the  identity  of  yellow  and  bilious  fevers,  from  the  fact  that  they 
were  both  uniformly  checked  and  destroyed  by  the  same  cfiuses — 
heavy  rains  and  frost.  And  if  the  reader  will  examine  the  records 
of  all  the  other  epidemics  by  which  this  city  has  been  visited — those 
of  1699,  1741, 1747,  1794,  1797,  1798, 1799, 1805,  and  1820— he 
will  find  that  they  were  all  put  a  stop  to,  more  or  less  suddenly,  by 
the  occurrence  of  similar  changes  of  temperature. 

Drs.  Harrison,*  Thomas,*  Gros,^  etc.,  of  New  Orleans,  inform  us 
that  the  fever  of  that  city  ceases  as  an  epidemic  after  the  occurrence 
of  frost.  Drs.  Moultrie,'  Lining,^  CampbelV.®  Chalmers,"  Ramsay," 
Harris,"  of  Charleston,  tell  us  much  the  same  thing,  relative  to 

•  Drake,  714. 

•  Facts  intended  to  prove  the  Yellow  Fever  not  to  be  contagious.  Works,  iv.  166. 
See  also  vol.  iii.  98-9,  100,  201 ;  vol.  iv.  8,  46,  95.      * 

>  P.  2. 

^  Letters  to  the  Governor  of  Pensylvania,  etc.  8. 

'  Remarks  on  the  Yellow  Fever,  New  Orleans  Journal,  Sept.  1845,  180. 

•  Essai  sur  la  F.  J.  d'Amirique,  110. 

'  Rapport,  etc.  6,  61.  >  French  Translation,  5. 

'  EHsays  and  Observations  of  Edinb.  ii.  409.  '^  See  Watts,  249. 

"  Climate  of  S.  C.  ii.  60.  «  Med.  Repos.  iv.  219. 
»  Barton's  Journal,  ii.  29. 
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the  fever  of  that  city,  wh|ph  invariably  ceases  on  the  accession  of 
fix)st  or  severe  cold.  Not  do  we  find  matters  take  s^  difi^ent 
turn  in  that  respect  at  Natchez.  Of  the  epidemic  of  1817,  we  are 
told  by  Dr.  Perlee,^  that  "  on  the  9th  of  November  there  occurred 
a  severe  frost,  which  at  once  arrested  its  progress,  and  pnermitted 
the  inhabitants  to  return  in  safety  to  their  homes.*' 

The  same  writer,  in  his  account  of  the  epidemic  of  1819,  informs 
us  that  the  weather  became,  cool  in  the  middle  of  November,  and 
the  disease  began  to  subside.  About  the  first  of  December,  there 
having  been  a  moderate  f rost,t!lie  Board  of  Health  quickly  informed 
the  inhabitants  that  they  could  return  to  their  homes  with  a  reason- 
able prospect  of  safety.*  In  reference  to  the  epidemi#  of  1823, 
the  most  disastrous  by  which  that  city  was  visited.  Dr.  Merrill 
remarks:  "During  the  night  of  the  81st  of  October,  a  very  great 
change  took  place  in  the  weather.  .The.  wind  changed  suddenly 
from  the  south  to  the  north-weit,^aQd .  thd  thermometer  fell  from 
78  to  28  degrees  in  about  sixteen  hou^.«  On  the  1^  of  November 
it  was  considered  safe  to  return  to  the  city."'  Jga  testimony  of  the 
salutary  effect  of  frost'on  thtit  occasion,  we  have  the  fiirther  autho- 
rity of  Dr.  Monette.'*  In  1825,  the  disease  continued,  with  little 
abatement,  until  the  26th  of  October,  when,  as  Dr.  Merrill*  states, 
"we  had  a  heavy  shower  of  rain.  The  next  day  the  wind  changed 
to  north-west,  and  blew  strong  and  cold,  and  during  the  succeeding 
night  the  thermometer  fell  to  34  degrees,  which  induced  many  fami- 
lies to  return  to  the  city."*  Dr.  Monette  also  remarks  that  the  dis- 
ease continued  its  ravages  until  checked  by  frost  and  cold  weather, 
about  the  28th  of  October.^  From  the  same  writer  we  learn  that, 
in  1837,  "  the  disease  continued  to  spread  gradually,  and  with  occa- 
sional abatements,  until  checked  by  frost,  about  the  26th  of  Novem- 
ber."' It  may  not  be  improper  to  remark  that  Dr.  Merrill  says,  in 
relation  to  Memphis,  that  if  the  grading  there  "has  fallen  short  of 
creating  an  epidemic  of  quite  as  grave  a  character  as  similar  causes 
have  elsewhere,  it  may  be  owing  to  the  modifying  influences  of  a 
few  timely  showers  of  rain  or  an  early  frost."^    I  have  now  before 

^  Philad.  Med.  and  Phjs.  Journ.  iii.  6.      *  Ibid,  10. 
»  Ibid.  ix.  256.  *  Obsenrations,  66. 

»  Ibid,  Essay,  59.  •  N.  A.  Med.  and  Surg.  Journ.  ii.  220. 

'  Essay,  62 ;  Observ.  67.  *  Obsenrations,  70 ;  Essay,  75. 

*  Public  Address  on  the  Health  and  Mortality  of  Memphis,  Memphis  Medical  Re- 
corder, L  90. 
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me  a  list  of  about  ninety  good  and  substantial  authorities,  who 
describe  the  yellow  fever  as  it  has  appeared  epidemically  in  Boston^ 
New  York,  Providence,  Wilmington,  Baltimore,  Norfolk,  Frank- 
lin, Vicksburg,  Alexandria,  Galliopolis,  Gibraltar,.  Barcelona,  Ca* 
diz;  who  all,  like  the  authorities  already  mentioned,  in  connection 
with  the  disease  as  it  has  shown  itself  in  this  city,  New  Orleans, 
Charleston,  and  Natchez,  impart  to  i^  information  which  I  recom- 
mend to  the  particular  notice  of  those  who  deny  the  destroying  and 
purifying  agency  of  frost,  of  severe  cold,  or  blasts  of  northerly 
winds.^    I  must  also  recommend  to  their  attention  those  instances, 

1  Dalmas,^9;  Caldwell  (Fever  of  1805),- 51;  Ibid.  Memoirs  (1800),  209;  ditto  of 
1826,  124 ;  BaUy,  813,  814 ;  Campbell,  in  Watts's  Med.  and  Surg.  Reg.  249 ;  Moul- 
trie, French  Trans.  5 ;  Monette,  Ist  edit.  50,  60,  68 ;  Ilnd,  2d  edit.  7,  63,  65,  67,  70 ; 
Thomas,  110,  2d  edit.  14 ;  Potter  on  Contagion,  25 ;  Osgood,  17 ;  Hosack,  Febrile  Con- 
tagion, 10;  Facts,  etc,  by^the  Colle|^  of  Phys.  4;  Diet,  des  Sc.  MM.  xt.  867; 
Davidge,  69;  Caisergne,  IM;  Valentii,  88^  ^Harrison,  NevnOrleans  Joum.  ii.  180; 
Chalmers,  Climate  of  South  Carolina,  ii.  60;  Bancroft, ,202,  407,  425;  Ibid,  Sequel, 
89,  91 ;  Selden  and  Whitehead,  Med:  ilepos.  Iv.  129,  tSfb ;  Chisholm,  Letter  to  Dr. 
Haygarth,  177;  Currie,,Med.  Register,  i.  181  ;*&eport  of  Philad.  Acad,  of  Med,  7; 
Med.  Rep.  i.  406;  HardlS^,  Fever  of  New  York  in  1798,  18 ;  Ibid,  1822,  67,  68;  Con- 
die  and  FolwcU,  Fever  of  Philadelj^hia  in  1798,  81 ;  Currie,  Fever  of  1799,  25 ;  Ilnd, 
on  Bilious  Fever,  15;  Halphen,  62;' Brown  (S.),  26,  108;  Pierquin,  40,  60;  Townsend 
On  Black  Vomit,  30;  Ibid,  Fever  of  New  York  in  1822,  257-8;  Palloni,  Sulla  Febbre 
Gialla,  etc.  20;  Dariste,  81 ;  Jackson  (Sam.),  Fever  of  Philadelphia  in  1820,  24;  Let- 
ters on  the  Fever  of  Baltimore  in  1819,  80,  118 ;  Addom's  Dissertation,  7 ;  Hosack*s 
Essays,  i.  202 ;  Shecut,  94,  1 00 :  Copland,  iii.  169 ;  Report  on  Fever  of  N.  O.  in  1 820, 
6 :  New  York  Report  of  Quarantine,  44 ;  Stone,  New  Orleans  Joum.  ii.  551 ;  Pym,  2, 
8,  216 ;  Ibid.  2d  edit.  2,  65 ;  Smith  (J.  M.),  81,  90,  91 ;  Burnett  (Sir  W.),  842  ;  Blane, 
(Sir  O.),  Dissertations,  ii.  152,  165;  Cnillot,  107;  Barton  (Ed.),  Fever  of  New  Orleans 
in  1888,  6,  9;  Chervin,  Report  on  Mem.  by  Rufz,  77;  Ibid.  Letter  to  Monfalcon,  17, 
18;  Forry,  Climate  of  U.  S.  290;  Bayley,  Letters  from  Health  Office,  9;  Amiel  in 
Johnson  on  Trop.  CI.  270 ;  Ibid.  Edinb.  Med.  and  Surg.  Joum.  xxxv.  276 ;  Robert, 
Guide  Sanitaire,  i.  48;  Physical  Inquiry,  etc.  (N.  Y.),  25;  Gillkrest,  Cyclop,  of  PracU 
Med.  ii.  279 ;  Lining,  Edinb.  Essays,  ii.  409 ;  Smith,  Edinb.  Med.  and  Surg.  Joum. 
zxrv.  40 ;  Wood,  i.  296 ;  Chapman,  Med.  and  Phys.  Jonrn.  ix.  185 ;  Merrill,  ibid.  ix. 
255 ;  Ibid,  North  Am.  Med.  and  Surg.  Journ.  ii.  220 ;  Townsend  on  Plague  and  Yel-* 
low  Fever,  New  York  Joum.  ii.  46 ;  Emlen,  N.  A.  Mod.  and  Surg.  Joum.  v.  328 ; 
Humboldt's  New  Spain,  ii.  765 ;  Fever  of  New  York  in  1805,  Med.  Repos.  ix.  213 ; 
Vaughan,  Fever  of  Wilmington,  12,  20;  Wheaton,  Med.  Repos.  x.  835;  Harris 
(Tucker),  Barton's  Joura.  ii.  29;  Monro,  Med.  Repos.  iii.  186;  Ramsay,  ibid.  iv.  219; 
Seaman,  t6uf.  iv.  249 ;  Opinion  of  the  Medical  Faculty  of  Baltimore  on  Fever  of  1800, 
Med.  Repos.  iv.  358 ;  Archer,  Med.  Recorder,  v.  61 ;  Bond  (Thomas),  Lecture,  N.  A. 
Joum.  iv.  271;  Deveze,  197;  Brent,  Med.  Repos.  ii.  890;  Rayer,  Fever  of  Barcelona, 
43,  48;  Audouard,  414;  Pariset,  Relat.  Hist.  93;  Miller  (Edw.),  Rep.  88,  106; 
O'HuUoran,  118;  Drake,  608;  Reese  (Meredith),  Observations  on  the  Epidemic  of 
1819,  as  it  appeared  in  a  part  of  the  city  of  Baltimore,  46. 
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not  difficult  to  be  found,  of  yessels  infected  with  yellow  fever,  and 
which  have  been  rendered  healthy,  often  rapidly,  on  reaching  a  cold 
climate,  and  passing  through  the  ordeal  of  frosty  weather.^ 

"  In  the  erent  of  a  ship's  company  being  attadced  by  fever,"  says 
Dr.  Bryson  (227^  "whether  from  external  or  internal  causes,  which 
sbowB  a  disposition  to  become  general,  and  to  assume  a  malignant 
form,  characterized  by  intensity  of  action,  early  yellowness  of  the 
skin,  and  black  vomit,  it  will  be  of  the  greatest  importance  for  the 
safety  of  all  on  board,  that  she  should  immediately  quit  the  locality 
where  the  disease  originated,  and  proceed,  with  all  possible  haste^ 
to  some  colder  region ;  if  in  the  south,  to  the  soufthward,  and,  if  in 
the  north,  to  the  northward,  avoiding  the  neutral  grouial  between 
the  trade  winda  The  great  utility  of  this  measure  was  practically 
tested  by  the  Vostal  in  1885,  when  her  crew  were  assailed  by  fever 
at  Port  Boyal,  in  Jamaica,  which  di^  not-  cease,  although  she  was 
shifted  from  the  inside  to  the  Iceya^on  thejbutside  of  the  harbor, 
nor  until  after  she  ha<|^one  tar  l^yond  the  precincts  of  the  island, 
and  entered  the  twenty-seveilth  degree  of  north  latitude  on  her  way 
to  Bermuda.  The  crew  of  the  same  vessel,  altirough  not  the  same 
men,  after  having  been  paid  off  and  recommissioned,  were  again 
violently  attacked  by  fever  whilst  cruizing  among  the  windward 
islands  of  the  West  Indies  in  the  latter  part  of  1889.  Instead  of 
running  at  once  to  the  northward,  she  proceeded  to  Carlisle  Bay, 
where  she  remained  about  a  fortnight ;  during  that  time  the  disease 
evidently  increased  in  malignancy,  and  carried  off  a  considerable 
number  of  men.  She  was  then  directed  to  proceed  to  the  north- 
ward, and  again  the  disease  disappeared  a  few  days  after  she  had 
erossed  the  tropics.  The  ship's  company  g£  the  Vesuvius  were 
promptly  relieved  of  an  invasion  of  fever  by  her  being  ordered 
from  Sacrificios,  where  it  was  contracted,  to  Halifax." 

These  facts,  observed  in  such  divers  places,  and  attested  by  so 
many  respectable  and  even  eminent  authorities,  and  which  ought 
to  be,  and  I  have  little  doubt  are,  familiar  to  the  disbelievers  in  the 
efficacy  of  frost  in  arresting  the  progress  of  malarial  fevers,  taken 
in  connection  with  the  statements  made  by  Humboldt,  in  reference 
to  Vera  Cruz,  that  the  vomito  or  yellow  fever  seldom  begins  to 

»  Trotter,  i.  867;  Caillot,  114;  Doughty,  25;  Ferguson's  Recol.  143;  Keraudren, 
18 ;  Pym»  2d  edit  66,  127  ;  Bryson,  Report  on  the  Climate  and  Principal  Diseases  of 
the  African  Station,  68;  Harrington,  Am.  Joum.  xii.  809;  Waring,  Med.  Kepos.  Iy. 
1,  234 ;  Allan,  Edinb.  Monthly  Joum.  xi.  826.  See  also  cases  of  the  Gen.  Green,  Med. 
Reposit.  iv.  1,  284;  of  the  U.  S.  Ship  Hornet,  Am.  Joum.  xii.  807. 
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prevail  there  before  the  average  temperature  of  the  early  months 
reaches  to  ^twenty-four  degrees  of  centigrade  thermometer  (75.2 
degrees  of^hr.) ;  that  in  December,  January,  and  February,  when 
the  heat  remains  below  that  limit,  and  the  cold  is  often  very  sharp, 
the  disease  usually  disappears  completely ;  that  the  latter  declines 
sometimes  very  suddenly,  through  the*eflFects  of  the  north  winds 
(los  nortes),  an  observation  also  made  in  more  southern  climates  ;^ 
that  the  later  these  continue  to  blow  in  the  spring,  the  later  the 
fever  makes  its  appearance ;  and^he  sooner  they  commence  in  the 
autumn,  the  less  apprehension  is  felt  respecting  its  continuance  f 
all  this,  I  say,  should  suffice  to  carry  conviction  to  all  unprejudiced 
minds.     4 

Nay,  more,  it  may  be  menttened,  in  farther  corroboration  of  what 
precedes,  that  the  history  of  the  Oriental  ^lag^  'whatever  may 
have  been  its  course  in  some  places,  ancl'  under  special  circum- 
stances— as,  for  example,  at^  j&feppo — whafi^ver  may  be  the  usual 
order  of  events  in  Egypt  and  SiHyrna,  and  however  the  disease 
may  have  comported  itself  during  casual  epidemics  in  other  cities 
of  Europe  and  Asia,  furnishes  additional  illustrations  of  the  poyer 
of  cold  and  frost,  in  checking  the  progress  of  malarial  complaints, 
among  which  that  disease  must  undeniably  be  classed. 

The  epidemic  of  London,  in  1665,  was  arrested  in  December  by 
frost.*  "Like  everything  else,  too,  in  nature,"  says  Sydenham,  in 
speaking  of  the  plague,  "  it  has  its  proper  ^periods  of  increase  and 
decline;  it  takes  birth  at  the  period  given  above  (when  spring 
passes  into  summer),  and  it  rises  towards  maturity  as  the  year  ad- 
vances ;  with  the  decline  of  the  year  it  declines  also.  Finally,  the 
frosts  of  winter  transform  the  atmosphere  into  a  state  unpropitious 
to  its  existence."''  The  epidemic  of  Marseilles,  in  1720,  ceased  on 
the  approach  of  winter.*  At  Erzeroum,  the  capital  of  Armenia,  the 
disease,  in  1840,  broke  out  in  June,  and  in  1841,  in  August.  In 
both  instances,  it  was  put  a  stop  to  by  the  severe  cold  of  winter.* 
The  plague  epidemics  of  Constantinople  invariably  commence  in 
the  summer  season,  and  are  effectually  cut  short  by  frost.^    Volney, 

»  Catel,  8,  9;  Pym,  2,  8,  216;  Caillot,  106;  Dariste,  81. 

2  Humboldt,  4th  ed.  766. 

'  Hancock,  Laws  of  Contagion,  91 ;  Hodges,  Loimologia,  5,  27. 

*  Vol.  i.  100,  ed.  of  Syd.  Soc.  «  Bertrand,  Peate  de  Marseilles,  255. 

•  Report  of  Academy  of  Medicine,  81. 

7  Brayer,  Neuf  ans  k  Constantinople,  ii.  77;  Clot  Bey,  Traits  de  la  Peste,  226; 
Rapport  fait  k  TAoad.  Roy.  de  Med.  880. 
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who,  among  others,  has  noted  the  fact  of  the  cessation  of  the  disease 
on  the  accession  of  winter,*says,  properly :  "  The  winter  destroys 
the  plagae  at  Constantinople,  because  the  cold  is  there  Ji^ny  severe. 
The  summer  lights  it  np,  because  the  heat  is  damp.  '  In  Bussia 
and  Poland,  the  same  result  has  been  noticed.  If  in  Egypt,  and 
other  hot  latitudes,  the  disease  usually  prevails  in  winter — com- 
mencing in  November  and  ceasing  in  June — it  is  because  that  season 
is  warm  and  damp.  But  even  there,  as  we  gather  from  no  less  an 
authority  than  Desgenettes,*  wjjile  the  south  winds,  as  well  as 
hot  and  damp  air  favoi^,  if  they  do  not  occasion  its  development, 
the  north  winds,  and  the  extremes  of  cold  or  heat,  put  an  almost 
complete  stop  to  it.  Much  the  same  statements  are  made  by  Lar- 
rey,*  Clot  Bey,*  Assalini,^  and  Pugne|^ 

Mr.  E.  Bobertspn,  who,  during  a  long  stay  in  Syria,  paid 
much  attention  16  .the  subject  of  the  etiology  of  the  plague,  says 
that  the  disease  in  Tui^ey  and  Lo4rfr^£gypt  can  only  exist  in  a 
temperature  between  sixty  and  eighty ^leg^ees  (Fahr.),  "a  lower  or 
higher  either  modifying  or  utterly  destroying  that  atmospheric  con- 
stitution, or  those  othei^^ occult  causes,  giving  rise  to  its  origin  and 
propagation."*  Nor  can  the  occasional  continuance  of  the  plague 
at  Aleppo,  as  we  learn  from  the  admirable  accounts  of  the  disease 
handed  down  to  us  by  Drs.  Alexander  and  Patrick  Bussell,'^  through 
the  winter,  after  the  accession  of  frost,  and  even  a  fall  of  snow,  be 
cited  as  militating  agaii^t  the  view  here  maintained.  Such  instances 
of  continuance  were  isolated  and  exceptional.  In  general,  the  dis- 
ease has  there  ceased  before  the  accession  of  winter — often  during 
the  months  of  August,  September,  and  October — having  begun  to 
decline  in  July ;  and  frequently  it  has  ceased  later  on  the  appearance 
of  cold.  In  those  instances,  as  in  1762,'  when  different  results  were 
obtained,  the  cases  were  few  in  number,  and  it  is  not  unreasonable 
to  attribute  them  partly  to  the  latency  of  the  poison  in  the  system 
of  persons  exposed  to  its  influence  previous  to  the  change  of  weather, 
and  partly  to  the  short  continuance  of  a  temperature  sufficiently 

I  Higt  Med.  de  T Arm^e  d'Orient,  248. 

«  Campjignes  d'Egypt,  830.  »  De  la  Peste,  Obserr^e  en  Orient,  266. 

*  Obseirations  on  the  Disease  called  the  Plague,  &c.  42. 
'  M<Sm.  Bur  les  Fieyres  de  Manuals  Caract^,  &c.  204. 

>  Medical  Notes  on  Syria,  Edinburgh  Journal,  Izii.  881. 

^  The  Natural  History  of  Aleppo,  2d  ed.  iy.    London,  1794 ;  A  Treatise  on  the 
Plague  of  Aleppo  in  17C0, 1761,  and  1762.     London,  1791. 

•  A  Treatise,  &c.  44. 
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low  to  destroy  completely  tlie  poiaoa,  which  broke  out  anew  on  the 
accession  of  heat.^  It  is  true  that,  in  the  neighbouring  Tillages, 
caves,  and  grottoes,  the  disease  continued  some  time  in  winter,  after 
haying  ceased  in  the  city;  but  in  these  places  it  showed  itself  ex- 
clusively among  the  poorer  classes,  whose  habitations,  &om  the 
mode  of  their  construction,  their  want  of  proper  ventilation,  lihe 
filthy  condition  in  which  they  were  kept,  and  the  great  heat  in 
which  their  inmates  indulged,  may  well  be  supposed  to  hav«  re- 
tained the  poison  in  sufficient  force,  if  not  to  have  been  hotbeds  of 
the  pestilence,  diiaring  the  comparatively  moderate  and  short  winter 
of  that  country,  where,  according  to  Dr.  A.  Enssell,  the  thermometer, 
in  a  series  of  nine  years,  varied  in  October,  &om  51  to  84 ;  in  No* 
vember,  44  to  65 ;  in  December,  40  to  55 ;  January,  from  34  to  57;  in 
February,  from  48  to  55 ;  in  ISplirch,  from  44  to  6.7 ;  in  April,  from 
56  t^  82 ;  while  in  May  it  mounted  up  £^  67  to  92.  To  this  it 
may  be  added  that,  in  mo&|.  fAk^es  where  tiie  plague  has  prevailed 
during  the  winter  month8,^as  in  Egypt,  at  Malta,  Toulon,  Aix, 
Venice,  Messina,  &C.,  that  season  is  not  characterized  by  severe  or 
long-continued  cold  weather,  aa^  a  hard  bleak  frost  is  seldom  if 
ever  experienced. 

If^  nevertheless,  the  statement  of  the  purifying  agency  in  question 
is  still  denied — if,  while  acknowledging,  what  no  one  can  justifiably 
impugn,  the  truth  of  the  events  recorded,  it  is  maintained  that,  in 
the  association  of  the  accession  of  frost  witYi  the  cessation  of  fever, 
we  are  to  recognize  nothing  but  the  occurrence  of  a  fortuitoi:ra  coin- 
cidence, we  must  admit  that  the  frequency  of  that  coincidence,  and 
its  manifestation  in  so  many  and  diversified  places,  is  to  be  viewed 
as  a  matter  of  the  utmost  astonishment,  seeing  that  everywhere  the 
one  event  is  sure  to  follow  closely  on  the  heels  of  the  other. 

As  an  offiet  to  this  it  has  been  remarked  that,  in  the  Havana, 
the  same  thing  happens  without  frost ;  and  that  hence,  when  the 
latter  occurs  in  any  place,  at  the  dose  of  the  epidemic  season,  we 
have  no  right  to  affirm  that  it  produced  the  effect  assigned  to  it. 
This  cessation  of  fever  without  the  aid  of  frost  may  be  true.  In- 
deed, I  know  full  well  that  it  is  annually  observed  in  tropical 
climates — ^not  only  in  the  Havana  and  other  parts  of  Cuba,  but  in 
the  West  Indies  generally,  and  on  the  coast  of  tropical  America 
and  of  Africa.    Nor  could  it  be  otherwise.    There  frost  or  intense 

■  A  Treatise,  &o.  45. 
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cold  is  a  thing  never  heard  of,  and  yet  fever  epidemics  C50me  to  an 
end.  I  know,  also,  that  it  has  occasionally  occurred  in  some  parts 
of  Europe,  in  the  United  States,  and  even  in  this  very  city.  I  know 
full  well,  besides,  that  in  some  epidemic  visitations,  observed  in 
both  tropical  and  extra-tropical  regions,  the  disease  has  stopped,  not 
only  before  the  accession  of  frost,  or  cold  or  cool  weatJber,  but  even 
before  the  cessation  of  great  heat.  Kone  will  be  disposed  to  deny 
such  occurrences,  who  have  perused  attentively  the  history  of 
West  India  epidemics,  and  of  those  that  appeared  in  this  city  in 
1803,  in  Mobile  and  New  Orleans  in  1848,  as  described  by  Drs. 
Caldwell,  Nott,  and  Fenner,  and  in  Leghorn,  in  1804,  as  related  by 
Palloni.  But  these  facts,  true  as  they  doubtless  are,  do  not  in  the 
least  invalidate  the  reality  of  the  power  which  I  have,  in  common 
with  so  many  others,  ascribed  td^old  and  frost ;  for,  from  the 
circumstance  that  yello^ever  has  sometimes  stopped  in  thisieoun- 
try,  and  usually  ceases  completely,  1|^S|ii^  great  measure,  in  tropical 
regions,  without  the  aid  of  frost,  and  sometimes  before  a  cessation 
of  high  atmospheric  heat,  we  cannot  argue  that  frost,  or  severe 
cold,  when  occurring  before  tha||fever  has  been  arrested  in  its 
epidemic  course,  will  not  produce  that  efiTect.  This  cessation 
often  is  too  instantaneous,  and  is,  besides,  too  constantly  noticed, 
after  its  occurrence,  to  be  ascribed  to  any  other  agency.  The  two 
-results  are  not  incompatible.  While,  therefore,  we  maintain  that 
the  effect  arises  most  usually  .from  the  lafit^mentioned  cause,  we 
jadmit,  what  experience  has  .sufficiently  demonstrated,  that  the  same 
beneficial  change  is  also  produced  through  other  agencies — heavy 
Jains,  violent  storms,  heavy  winds,  especially  from  the  north,  desio- 
jcatiDg  and  long-continued  heat  and  droughts,  and  not  unfrequently 
frt>m  the  want  of  subjects  susceptible  to  the  morbific  impression  of 
the  poison;  and  that,  at  times,  it  is  brought  about  by  a  change  in 
the  epidemic  meteoration,  the  evolution  of  ozone  in  the  atmosphere, 
or  some  other  purifying  influence,  the  nature  of  which  has  so  £eu: 
eluded  our  researches ;  a  change  which,  as  Dr.  Smith*  remarks,  is, 
in  effect,  equivalent  to  the  reduction  of  the  temperature  to  82°  of 
•Fahrenheit.  The  same  effects  have  been  noticed  in  other  forms  of 
jnalarial  fevers;  and  every  one  is  familiar  with  the  £sLct  that,  in 
Egypt,  where,  for  reasons  mentioned,  the  plague  prevails  during 
the  winter  months,  it  stops  in  June,  under  the  empire  of  the  same 

1  Od  Epidemics,  174« 
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parcbing  heat  which  in  that  country  arrests  the  progress  of  animal 
putrefaction.  But,  I  repeat,  were  these  occurrences  more  frequent 
than  we  know  them  really  to  be,  they  could  not  serve  to  counter- 
balance and  overthrow  all  that  has  been  said  in  support  of  the 
agency  ascribed  to  frost  and  severe  cold,  in  arresting  the  progress 
of  yellow  and  other  malarial  fevers. 

milillMifferent  are  the  results  obtained  in  regard  to  pneumonia. 
I)yip^O]is  plain  enough  to  those  who  bear  in  mind  what  is  known 
of  the  cauBfcs,  habitat,  and  usual  periods  of  prevalence  of  that  dis- 
ease, the  dCburrence  of  frost,  or  the  accession  of  cold  weather  has 
never  put  a  stop  to  it.  So  far  from  it,  while  such  a  fevourable  change 
is  thus  experienced,  as  regards  the  prevalence  of  fevers  through 
th&  means  in  questiop,  iyiuBtt^^l  that  pneumonic  inflammations, 
instead  of  disappearing  IBrthe  fociBief,  continue  to  show  them- 
selves as  though  nothingnad  occurred.  Indeed,  whatever  may 
be  the  tendency  iftk  the  diiteaai|^i»jlany  locality — whether  the  num- 
ber of  cases  be  very  large  of  si^l,  and  whether  they  occur  in 
summer  or  autumn— the  attaclcs  multiply  on  the  accession  of  the 
very  influences  whiftkjSid  put  a  stop  to  the  other  complaint ;  while, 
after  prevailing  during^the  winter  and  spring,  and  taking  the  place, 
as  it  were,  during  those  seasons,  of  that  class  of  fevers  to  which 
attention  has  been  all  along  called,  their  reign  is,  in  its  turn,  more 
or  less  effectually  arrested  by  the  return  of  the  atmospheric  condi- 
tions under  the  empire  Of  which  those  fevers  are  developed.  Let 
pneumonia  prevail  on  board  of  a  ship  in  some  warm  latitude — ^a 
thing  which  has  occasionally  occurred — and  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  the  commander  would  gain  much  by  steering  north  and 
reaching  the  banks  of  Newfoundland.  The  one  disease,  pneumonia, 
belongs  more  specially,  as  we  have  seen,  to  winter  and  early  spring, 
and,  if  not  arrested  completely,  is  at  least  greatly  diminished,  in 
point  of  frequency,  by  the  return  of  heat.  The  other  is  a  disease 
of  summer  and  autumn,  and  is  diminished  by  cool  weather  and 
arrested  by  frost.  Nothing  could  be  more  different.  It  affords  a 
strong  illustration  of  the  correctness  of  a  remark  long  ago  made  by 
Hippocrates,  that  the  diseases  of  winter  are  put  a  stop  to  by  sum- 
mer, and  those  of  summer  by  winter.  They  are,  to  a  certain  extent, 
antipodal  or  antagonistic.  At  any  rate,  the  occurrence  above 
stated — the  cessation  of  fever  through  the  instrumentality  of  frost, 
and  the  continuance  or  increase  of  pneumonia  after  the  accession  of 
the  latter,  cannot  be  regarded  otherwise  than  as  an  event  the  very 
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opposite  of  that  which  might  be  anticipated  were  the  diseases  off- 
springs of  one  and  the  same  cause,  and  were  the  latter,  pneumonia, 
really  and  substantially  nothing  more  than  a  peculiar  form  of  re- 
mittent and  intermittent  fever.  To  affirm  this,  in  the  face  of  the 
bets  just  mentioned,  it  will  be  necessary  to  put  the  syllogism  thus : 
Autumnal  fevers  are  arrested  by  severe  cold  and  frost;  pneumonia 
is  unaffected  by  such  atmospheric  changes,  or  even  beconM||^(pi|re 
rife  after  their  occurrence;  ergoy  autumnal  fevers  and  pnet^|||||a 
are  identical,  or  the  latter  is  only  a  peculiar  form  o&the  other. 
Again :  Fevers  appear  and  prevail  in  hot  weather ;  tib  reign  of 
pneumonia  ceases  on  the  accession  of  such  weather;  ergo^  the  two 
diseases  are  the  same ;  and  he  who  ventures  to  deny  their  identity, 
gives  proof  of  being  sadly  behind  tlJn||k  and  ought,  without  loss 
of  time,  to  imbue  himself  iftth  the^^Hiciples  of  the  Baconian 
phUosophy.  ^  ,  ^    . 

Writers  who  uphold  the  opin]M%id^  examitiation  will  not,  I 
trust,  strive  to  strengthen  the  ttpsitibn  they  have  assumed,  by  in- 
sisting on  the  circumstance  thai  as  pneumoiiia — which,  they  say, 
is  really  and  substantially  nothing  more  4pb^,a  peculiar  form  of 
autumnal  fevers — continues  to  appear  after  tsie  accession  of  cold  and 
firost  has  put  a  stop  to  the  ordinary  forms  of  the  latter,  etiologists, 
who  maintain  that  the  cause  of  febrile  diseases  generally  is  destroyed 
by  a  reduction  of  temperature  below  the  freezing  point,  on  the 
ground  that  such  diseases  disappear  after  that  atmospherical  change, 
are  open  to  the  charge  of  hazarding  an  assumption  and  reaching 
a  conclusion  unwarranted  by  the  premises;  inasmuch  as  all  that 
may  justly  be  deduced  from  the  phenomena  observed  is,  that  some 
forms  of  periodic  fever,  not  all,  are  arrested  by  the  advent  of  cold ; 
and  that  the  cause  has  been  merely  so  modified  as  to  cease  to  pro- 
duce a  certain  form  of  the  disease,  while  it  continues  to  possess  its 
original  power  of  occasioning  certain  other  forms.  The  force  of 
this  objection  few  will  feel  disposed  to  admit ;  fi^r,  before  it  can  be 
used  with  success  in  the  settlement  of  the  question  at  issue,  it  would 
be  first  necessary  to  demonstrate  a  real  ide&^ty  or  close  alliance,  in 
a  pathological  or  symptomatological  point  of  view,  between  pure 
pneumonia  and  malarial  fevers.  But  this,  as  I  need  scarcely  remark, 
has  not  as  yet  been  and  never  can  be  done.  I  shall  have  occasion 
to  recur  to  the  subject  more  in  detail  hereafter. 

Of  necessity,  if  periodic  fevers  are  arrested  by  frost  and  cold, 
this  salutary  effect  is  due  to  the  destruction,  by  this  reduction  of 
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temperature,  of  the  cause  of  the  disease,  or  to  the  sudden  removal 
of  one  or  more  of  the  elements  which  enter  into  the  composition  of 
that  cause.  Of  the  nature  of  the  latter  I  can  entertain  no  doubt. 
In  common  with  many  a  clever  inan,  from  time  immemorial  to  the 
present  day,  I  take  it  to  be  nothing  more  nor  less  than  malarious 
exhalations — ^poisonous  particles,  floating  in  the  atmosphere,  and 
arising  from  peculiar  changes  in  various  organic  substances  in  a 
state  of  decomposition.  But,  exclaim  some  of  the  advocates  of  the 
opinion  under  examination,  all  that  has  been  said  about  this  de- 
struction of  the  cause  of  febrile  aflfections — admitting,  for  the  sake 
of  argument,  that  these  do  cease  on  the  accession  of  frost — ^is  an 
assumption ;  for  we  cannot  show  that  a  thing  is  destroyed,  the  exist- 
ence of  which  has  not  been  proved.  Far  be  it  from  the  author  of 
this  volume  to  insist  on  the  possibility  of  frost  destroying  a  thing 
which  has  no  existence ;  /m^  if.  it  can  ever  be^roved  that  the  morbific 
cause  in  question  must  be  nisMhed  in  that  category,  I  shall  certainly 
feel  no  disposition  to  say  anything  more  about  it.  But,  has  this 
been  done?  So  far  from  it,  we  look  in  vain,  in  what  has  been 
written  on  the  subject,  for  anything  calculated  to  disprove  the  ex- 
istence and  morbid  agency  of  malaria,  and  yet  this  ought  to  have 
been  well  established  before  it  could  justly  be  adduced  against  a 
belief  in  the  destructive  power  ascribed  to  frost,  and  the  mode  in 
which  it  is  stated  to  exercise  its  salutary  eflfects. 

For  my  part,  with  due  deference  to  thfe  judgment  and  learning 
of  those  who  entertain  an  adverse  opinion,  I  have  no  hesitation  in 
saying  that  the  more  I  examine  the  subject,  the  more  I  am  con- 
vinced that  those  who  ignore  the  existence  of  malarious  exhala- 
tions, and  deny  their  morbific  agency,  labour  under  a  great  error, 
and  contend  for  what  they  cannot  prove.  Nay,  more — ^I  am  con- 
vinced that  autumnal  and  endemic  fevers,  of  genuine  character,  are 
never  due  to  any  other  cause  than  such  exhalations. .  Believing  this, 
and  holding,  at  the  same  time,  what  every  one  knows  to  be  true,  that 
pneumonic  inflammations  are  due  to  very  diflferent  agencies,  it  may 
not  be  improper,  in  order  farther  to  show  the  fallacy  of  the  views  of 
those  who  insist  on  the  close  connection  between  those  diseases,  to 
dwell  on  some  of  the  leading  facts  and  arguments  on  which  a  belief 
in  the  existence  of  such  exhalations,  and  in  the  peculiar  and  specific 
effects  ascribed  to  them,  is  founded.  I  am  aware  that,  as  regards 
several  of  the  advocates  of  the  connection  mentioned,  the  task  is 
unnecessary,  inasmuch  as  they  admit  the  existence  and  morbid 
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agency  of  malaria ;  and  tliat,  while  regarding  periodic  or  antiuonal 
fevers,  of  all  grades  and  types,  as  caused  by  the  latter,  they  do 
not  hesitate  to  recognize  in  pneumonia  a  similarity  of  origin;  some 
applying  the  doctrine  to  all  manifestations  of  that  disease ;  others, 
perhaps  the  greater  number,  restricting  it  to  certain  cases,  charac- 
terized by  periodical  changes,  and  cured  by  remedies  found  success- 
ful in  intermittent  fevers.  By  others,  however,  a  diflFerent  opinion 
|3  entertained  on  the  subject;  and  while  some  among  them  content 
themselves  with  remaining  in  doubt  as  to  the  propriety  of  admit- 
ting the  existence  of  a  specific  febrile  poison,  others  offer  a  decided 
and  uncompromising  opposition  to  the  malarial  origin  of  fever, 
holding  all  that  has  been  said  in  its  support  to  be  a  mere  efiect  of 
a  disordered  invagination,  and  an  hypothesis  unworthy  of  this  age 
of  progress.  The  importance  of  the  subjtet  in  its  bearing  upon  the 
question  more  particula^y  before  us,  will  Ije  my  excuse  for  enter- 
ing upon  the  examination  of  it  in  deifiil.  But  I  must  reserve  it 
for  a  separate  chapter. 
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CHAPTEE   II. 

EXISTENCE  AND  HOBBID^  AGENCY  OF  MALABIA. 

In  the  preceding  chapter,  attention  was  called  to  various  facts 
militating  against  the  opinion  enterti^ped,  both  in  olden  and  mo- 
dem times,  by  somQ  medical  writers,  respecting  a  supposed  close 
connection,  pathological  and  etiological,  between  pneumonia  and 
periodic  fevers.  In  the  prosecuti<»  of  the  inquiry,  I  was  led  to  a 
consideration  of  some  drcumstan^jpr  connected  with  the  causation 
of  the  latter  diseases,  and,  in  so  doing,  touched  frequently  upon 
the  subject  of  malaria,  which  was  fi^^oken  of  as  ihe  long  admitted 
effici^it  agent  in  their  production.  Of  the  antiqxdty  of  this  opinion, 
and  of  its  very  general  adoption  at  the  present  day,  few  need  be  told. 

Hippocrates  was  of  the  oinnion  that  diseases  in  general  may  be 
8ud  to  arise  either  &om  the  food  we  eat,  or  the  air  we  breathe. 
When,  therefore,  a  disease  seized  on  a  multitude  of  persons  of  dif- 
ferent ages,  sexes,  and  habits,  he  inferred  that  it  must  arise  from  the 
latter  cause.  Animals,  he  says,  are  under  the  influence  of  the  air. 
Hence,  in  all  probability,  the  source  of  diseases  must  not  be 
sought  elsewhere  whenever  it  enters  the  body,  either  in  excess,  in 
deficient  quantity,  too  suddenly,  or  contaminated  with  morbific 
miasmata.  Of  epidemic  fevers,  the  cause  resides  in  the  air.  I^ 
under  such  circumstances,  all  animals  are  not  affected  at  the  same 
time,  and  only  one  species  suffers  firom  the  disease,  it  is  because  all 
things,  bodies,  natures,  aliments,  are  not  alike,  and  what  is  proper 
or  improper  for  one  species,  is  not  necessarily  equally  so  for  other 
species.  When,  therefore,  the  air  is  infected  with  Tniasms  that  are 
enemies  of  human  nature,  men  are  sick ;  when,  on  the  contrary,  the 
air  becomes  injurious  to  some  other  species  of  animals,  the  latter 
alone  is  affected.  {De  Fhiibti^  sects.  5,  6.)  In  his  treatise  on 
Airs,  Waters,  and  Places,  he  attributes  the  greater  part  of  the  in- 
jurious effects  of  stagnant  streams,  and  marshy  situation,  to  drink- 
ing of  the  water  therein  found  (sects.  7,  8, 10,  15).    But  there  is 
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much  in  that  famous  treatise  which — especially  when  taken  in  con- 
nection with  what  the  author  remarks  in  his  Discourse  on  TFtncb, 
just  quoted,  t.  e,  that  with  all  we  eat  or  drink,  air  finds  entrance 
into  the  body,  and  injures  it  when  tainted  with  miasma — ^leads  us  to 
infer  that,  in  his  opinion,  such  waters  do  not  affect  the  human  sys- 
tem injuriously,  simply  by  being  ingested,  but  sometimes  also  by 
the  miasma  contained  in  or  evolved  from  it.  But  whether,  by  the 
term  miasma,  he  understood  the  marsh  or  terrestrial  effluvia  of 
modem  times,  is  a  question  decided  in  the  negative  by  some,  and 
which  others,  as  Dr.  Adams,^  consider  as  impossible  to  be  determined. 
For  my  part,  I  am  inclined  to  believe — apart  from  the  references 
already  made — that  the  great  Greek  observer,  though  not  pointing 
out  distinctly  the  effects  ^f  marsh  effluvia  in  engendering  the 
periodic  fevers  he  so  wAl*  describes,  and  having  formed  no 
just  conception  of  their  nature  and  precise  sources,  recognized 
the  existence  of  miasma  as  ^aeparate  morbific  agent ;  for  he  com- 
mences the  meteorological  year  'from  the  decline  of  the  summer 
preceding  the  year  in  which  the  epidemic  he  is  about  to  describe 
occurs,  and  speaks  of  diseases  arising  from  a  certain  succession  of 
seasons.  Now,  as  a  determinate  series  of  intemperies  of  several 
seasons  cannot  produce  a  special  and  well-defined  effect  on  the  sys- 
tem, otherwise  than  through  the  medium  of  exhalations  of  some  sort 
from  the  earth,  which  are  by  them  occasioned,  we  cannot  greatly 
err  in  inferpng  that  he  had  such  exhalations  in  his  mind  when  using 
the  term.  Hence  it  is,  Hippocrates  applies  to  the  cause  of  epidemics 
the  name  of  someihing  divine — an  expression  which  Galen,  in  his  com- 
mentaries on  the  epidemics,  regards  as  meaning  alterations  and  affec- 
tions of  the  air  arising  from  the  influence  of  the  stars.  Nor  is  it  less 
probable  he  included  under  that  same  name  an  invisible  fluid  float- 
ing in  the  atmosphere,  and  occasioning  in  it  the  alteration  and  affec- 
tion above  alluded  to ;  for  he  advocated  the  opinion  of  Pythagoras 
and  Heraclitus,  that  all  that  exists  under  a  sensible  form  arises  from 
invisible  corpuscles.  But,  however  this  may  be,  it  is  not  to  be  for- 
gotten that  neither  Hippocrates,  nor  his  contemporaries,  were  igno- 
rant of  the  fact  that  the  atmosphere  in  the  vicinity  of  marshes  and 
large  rivers  in  warm  climates  is  unwholesome  to  the  inhabitants  f 
that  in  his  aphorisms  he  refers  diseases  to  the  changes  of  seasons 
and  variations  of  temperature  occurring  during  these ;  and  that,  in 

1  Transl.  1.  849 ;  Syd.  Soo.  Ed.  '  Trefttise  on  Begimen,  ii.  2. 
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the  third  book  of  his  Epidemics,  he  ascribes  the  &tal  or  pestilential 
disease  observed  bj  him,  on  a  particular  occasion,  to  the  preter- 
natural and  unwholesome  state  of  the  atmosphere. 

Indeed,  that  a  knowledge  of  the  deleterious  effects  of  certain  con- 
ditions of  the  air  in  producing  fever  existed  among  the  contempo- 
raries or  immediate  successors  of  Hippocrates;  that  t^y  knew  full 
well  that  such  an  unwholesome  air  was  the  result  'of  something 
extraneous,  more  particularly  exhaling  from  marshy  surfaces ;  and 
that  they  were  ^Uy  aware  of  the  advantage  and  necessity  of 
changing  the  physical  conditioner  of  these,  may  be  inferred  from 
many  of  the  allegorical  expressions  in  which  they  were  so  wont  to 
indulge,  as  well  as  from  some  passages  in  the  writings  of  ancient 
philosophers  and  historians.  In  accoirdance  with  the  custom  just 
alluded  to,  of  resorting  to  allegorical  ex|^sions  to  convey  important 
truths  and  salutary  admonitions,  and  tp  communicate  useful  know- 
ledge, the  ancient  Greeks  often  empldytfd  the  words  monster,  serpent, 
venomous  beasts,  as  emblematic  of  marshes,  and  of  the  poisonous 
and  &tal  air  issuing  from  them.  It  is  in  this  sense,  doubtless,  as  was 
long  ago  surmised,  that  we  are  to  understand  the  fictions  concerning 
the  hydra,  the  chersydra,  and  the  monster  python,  slain  by  Apollo; 
derived,  as  those  words  are,  the  one  from  the  Greek  root,  meaning 
putre&ction  or  corruption ;  the  others  from  the  word  water.  Thus 
it  is  they  personified  the  many-headed  hydra  under  the  emblem 
*of  a  huge  water-snake,  whose  poisonous  breath  infected  the  air,  and 
imparted  disease  to  animals  that  breathed  it.  Nor  are  we  less  jus- 
tified in  inferring  that  the  terms  hydra  and  chersydra  were  aUego- 
rically  employed  to  designate  the  two  and  opposite  conditions  of 
marshes — ^the  one,  in  which  these  are  covered  with  water,  the  other 
in  which  they  are  left  bare — hydra  representing  the  snake  con- 
cealed in  the  bosom  of  the  stagnant  and  miry  fluid,  and  chersydra 
meaning  the  desiccation,  in  hot  seasons  and  regions,  of  those  locali- 
ties, when  they  give  issue  to  an  air  more  virulent  and  poisonous 
than  that  connected  with  their  overflow.  Every  one  recollects  the 
story  of  Hydra,  the  celebrated  monster  which  infested  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  lake  of  Lema,  in  the  Peloponnesus,  with  its  number- 
less heads — one  hundred,  according  to  Diodorus  Siculus;  fifty,  agree- 
ably to  Simonides ;  and  nine,  if  we  may  credit  Apollodorus — and 
presenting  this  remarkable  peculiarity,  that  the  central  head  was 
immortal ;  and,  as  regards  the  others,  as  one  was  cut  of^  two  imme- 
diately grew  up,  if  the  wound  was  not  cauterized  by  fire.  It  was  one 
of  the  labours  of  Hercules  to  destroy  this  dreadful  monster ;  an  ope- 
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ration  he  easily  effected  with  the  assistance  of  lolaus,  who  applied 
burning  iron  to  the  wound  as  soon  as  each  head  was  cnt  off.  The 
allegory  appears  so  plain  as  to  induce  many  modern  writers  to 
adopt  ^e  views  above  expressed,  and  to  consider  this  fable  as  a 
symbolical  representation  of  the  clearing  and  draining  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesus by  the  first  authors  of  civilization.  It  was  so  regarded  by 
some  of  the  ancient  writers  themselves ;  for  Antipater,  the  stoic, 
speaks  of  the  "exhalations  from  the  damp  or  wet  earth  rising  up 
like  a  winding  stream  with  a  burning  force,  and,  after  having  been 
heated,  darting  down  again  in  the  way  of  a  deadly  serpent,  poi- 
soning and  infecting  everything  by  means  of  its  corrupting  agency." 
"Not  without  reason,"  he  adds,  "did  Heraclitus  give  the  name  of 
arrow  of  Apollo  to  the  ray»  of  the  sun,  for  they  beget  corruption 
in  the  dampness  of  the  soil.  Heroules,  the  greatest  subduer  of  the 
foggy  atmosphere  in  time^  jAstf^was  j^aced  among  the  gods,  for 
having  destroyed  the  hydra;  in  other  words,  for  having  reclaimed 
the  marshy  desert." 

Such  being  the  case,  we  may  infer  that  the  early  Greeks,  though 
doubtless  far  from  possessing  correct  notions  as  to  the  nature  of 
malaria,  as  understood  at  the  present  day,  or  having  an  insight  into 
its  laws,  were  perfectly  conversant  with  the  deleterious  effects  of 
marshy  surfaces;  and  aware,  also,  that  the  diseases  incidental  to 
such  localities,  are  due  not  to  changes  in  the  sensible  qualities  of 
the  atmosphere,  but  to  a  peculiar  condition  of  the  latter  arising  from 
the  admixture  of  a  poisonous  element  issuing  from  the  stagnant 
water  of  marshes,  and  rendered  still  more  baneful  by  the  partial 
desiccation  of  the  miry  surface.  The  history  of  Empedocles,  and 
more  particularly  of  the  means  he  employed  to  arrest  the  pestilence 
by  which  the  city  of  Selinonte  was  ravaged,  to  which  I  shall  have 
occasion  to  revert  in  a  future  chapter,  would  seem  to  prove,  beyond 
doubt,  that  he  at  least  was  fully  aware  of  the  agency  of  noxious  ex- 
halations in  the  production  of  febrile  diseases. 

At  a  period  less  remote  from  our  own,  the  Bomans,  without  hav- 
ing a  very  clear  idea  of  the  manner  in  which  malaria  is  pro- 
duced, expressed  opinions  and  offered  explanations  of  facts,  which 
would  do  no  discreldit  to  modem  etiologists ;  for  though  differ- 
ing as  to  what  the  thing  exactly  was  which  exhaled  from  marshes 
(considered  as  a  philosophical  rather  than  practical  question),  con- 
taminated the  atmosphere,  and  caused  sickness,  and  though  indulging 
in  a  variety  of  whimsical  opinions  on  the  subject,  enough  is  found 
in  their  writings  to  show  that  they  had  recognized  the  unhealthiness 
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of  marBbes  and  marshy  surfaces,  and  ascribed  tlie  effect  to  some- 
thing beyond  modifications  in  the  sensible  qualities  of  the  atmo- 
spjbere.  Lucretius,  who,  though  only  a  poet,  may  reasonably  be 
supposed  to  have  reflected,  in  his  JSerum  NcUtme^  the  scientific 
yiews  of  the  professional  men  of  his  time,  observes  (vers.  1,100),  that 
the  cause  of  epidemic  and  pestilential  diseases  may  be  referred  to 
one  or  other  of  two  sources :  first,  to  the  atmosphere,  l&rough  the 
agency  of  germs  wafted  to  the  sickly  place  by  the  winds,  in  the 
same  way  that  these  impel  clouds  fikqcn  place  to  place ;  or,  secondly, 
to  the  earth  itself,  when  the  latter,  through  means  of  long-continued 
rains  and  strong  atmospheric  intemperies,  covered  over  with  water 
•and  heated  by  the  rays  of  the  sun,  undergoes,  together  with  the 
remains  of  organic  substances  spread  lover  its  surface,  the  putre- 
fieictive  process,  and  theAeby  giv^  vent  to  miasms  and  germs  analo- 
gous to  those  before  mentf&ned  9|/v«^|ft;ed  from  other  places.  Yirgil 
sings  of  the  emptiness  of  the  city  of  Acern©,  whose  population 
had  been  thinned  by  the  sluggish  course  of  the  River  Clanius — et 
vacuis  Clanius  mm  csquus  Aoerris.  Varro  ascribed  the  mischief  to 
swarms  of  insects.  "It  is  worthy  of  remark  in  marshy  places,"  he 
says,  "that,  as  they  dry  up,  there  are  produced  certain  very  small 
insects,  too  minute  for  observation  by  the  eye ;  which,  being  taken 
into  the  body  by  the  mouth  and  nostrils,  are  the  cause  of  difficult 
diseases."^ 

Columella  writes  that  "a  marsh  ought  not  to  be  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  buildings,  nor  military  way,  because,  when  acted  upon 
by  heat,  it  ejects  a  balefol  poison,  and  engenders  animals  armed  with 
troublesome  stings,  which  settle  upon  us  in  the  thickest  swarms. 
Then,  too,  it  emits  the  venomous  hosts  of  water-snakes  and  ser- 
pents, freed  from  their  winter's  slime,  mud,  and  fermentative  col- 
luvies;  and  from  these  there  arise  frequently  obscure  diseases, 
whose  causes  have  not  been  investigated,  even  by  physicians.'^ 
When  we  come  to  inquire  what  these  obscure  diseases  were,  we. 
find  that  they  consisted  of  the  several  varieties  of  autumnal  fevers. 

FaJladius  is  of  opinion  that  "a  marsh  is  to  be  avoided  upon  every 
principle,  especially  on  the  south  or  west,  or  if  it  usually  dries  up 
in  summer,  because  it  generates  pestilence  and  hostile  animals."^ 
Yitruvius  says  that  "the  vicinity  of  marshes  ought  to  be  shunned, 
because  when  the  morning  breezes  reach  the  house,  with  the  rising 

■  Be  Re  Rnstica,  lib.  i.  cap.  12.  *  De  Be  Rustica,  lib.  i.  cap.  5. 

*  De  Re  Rustiea,  lib.  i.  tit  7. 
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sun,  they  bring  with  them  mists  and  exhalations  tainted  with  the 
poison  of  the  marshy  brood.  And  this  mixture  of  venom  with 
fog  is  conveyed  by  the  winds  to  the  bodies  of  the  inhabitants,  apd 
renders  the  place  pestilential  "* 

Diodorus  Siculus  (xiy.)  states  that,  at  the  siege  of  Syracuse,  the 
Carthaginians,  being  encamped  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  an 
infectious  marsh,  and  exposed  to  the  thick  and  heavy  vapours  issuing 
therefrom,  and  being  moreover  accumulated  on  a  low  and  humid 
locality,  a  pestilential  fever  broke  out  among  them,  and  gave  rise 
to  a  large  mortality.  To  the  same  cause  he  attributes  the  plague 
of  Athens  (xii.  58).  Galen  attributes  the  origin  of  epidemics  to 
the  state  of  the  atmosphere,  at  least  in  a  great  measure,  but  he  also* 
maintains  that  the  nature  of  the  country  may  contribute  to  the  same 
effect;  as,  for  example,  its  vicinity  to  a  gulf  like  the  Charonean,  from 
which  miasmata  are  exhaleJl^  ftom  these  the  air  is  tainted,  and 
diseases  are  produced.  Thub,  in  many  passfeiges  of  his  Oommmtaries 
on  the  JBindemtcs  of  Hippocrates,  he  ^iates  that  such  diseases  are  to  be 
referred  to  the  first  of  these  causife — ^the  condition  of  the  country  in 
which  they  prevail;  and  in  another  work,  he  openly  and  explicitly'" 
states  that,  for  the  most  part,  they  are  derived  from  the  atmosphere 
being  tainted  with  putrid  exhalations.  He  ascribed  a  large  share 
of  agency  in  the  production  of  the  impurity  of  the  air  to  intense 
heat  and  the  decomposition^  of  organic  substances,  observing  that 
the  putrefaction  of  dead  bodies  left  unbumt  on  a  field  of  battle,  in 
hot  weather,  is  a  fruitful  cause  of  pestilence,  under  which  name 
wide-spreading  fevers  of  yarious  grades  were  then  included,  and 
adds  that,  in  other  cases,  the  impurity  is  occasioned  by  the  exha- 
lations of  certain  marshes  or  lakes  in  the  summer  season.' 

Judging  from  the  little  he  says  of  epidemics,  Celsus  may  be 
regarded  as  having  entertained  opinions  similar  to  those  of  Hip- 
pocrates.* 

Not  very  different  is  the  opinion  of  Paulus  jEgineta:  "The 
nature  of  the  country  will  also  often  occasion  common  diseases, 
either  from  its  lying  adjacent  to  marshes,  or  to  some  deep  pit  which 
emits  a  deleterious  and  pernicious  exhalation."^ 

According  to  Hally  Abbas(rA«w.  v.  2),  the  principal  causes  of  a 
pestilential  state  of  the  atmosphere  are,  the  nature  of  the  country 

>  Archlt.  lib.  i.  cap.  W.  '  De  Febrlbus  Diflf.  lib.  i.  cap.  4. 

*  De  Re  Medicina,  i.  47 ;  Paris  edit. 

^  The  Seven  Books  of  Paolus  ^gineta ;  Adama's  taranaL  L  278. 
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and  the  season  of  the  year.  The  former  cause  produces  its  efiTects 
through  means  of  the  effluvia  arising  from  corrupted  &uits,  pot 
herbs,  &c.,  or  the  miasmata  &om  marshes,  cloacsd  or  dead  bodies^ 
whether  of  men  or  cattle.  Avicenna  (iv.  1,  4)  differed  little  from 
Galen,  attributing  fevers  to  a  humid  and  warm  state  of  the  atmo- 
sphere, the  stagnant  air  of  caverns,  the  miasmata  of  lakes  and 
marshes,  and  the  effluvia  &om  dead  bodies.  Avenzoar  also 
attributes  epidemic  diseases  to  a  humid  and  warm  state  of  the 
atmosphere,  effluvia  &om  dead  bodies,  stagnant  air,  the  miasmata 
from  stagnant  and  corrupted  waters,  and  unwholesome  food  (iii. 

The  siunmer  and  autumnal  fevers  of  Home  and  the  adjoining 
territory  attracted  the  notice  of  and  ar^  often  alluded  to  by  Livy, 
Strabo,  Dionysius,  Dio  Cassius,  and  othiers;  and  sufficient  was  said 
on  the  subject  to  show  that  alreadjiat  ^ery  early  period  the  cause, 
though  not  thoroughly  ^understood,  wsS  not  viewed  as  similar  to 
those  giving  rise  to  ordinary  di^ases,  but  very  generally  Ascribed 
to  an  impure  state  of  the  atmosp^re,  the  effect  often  of  the  over- 
flow of  the  Tiber,  and  of  other  kindred  occurrences.  The  opinion 
of  the  production  of  fevers  through  the  agency  of  exhalations  gave 
way  to  the  fantasies  of  the  Middle  Ages — occult  causes,  conjunction 
of  the  planets,  &c.  Whatever  was  left  of  it  was  almost  completely 
absorbed  or  chased  away  by  the  doctrine  of  the  contagium,  which, 
in  the  hands  of  its  talented  originator,  Fracastorius,  and  of  his  many 
followers,  was  made  to  explain  almost  every  epidemic  disease. 
Though  at  all  times  experiencing  opposition  from  writers,  who,  like 
Montanus  and  Valeriola,  adhered  more  or  less  strictly  to  the  views 
of  their  ancient  masters,  the  doctrine  of  contagion  may  be  said  to 
have  remained  in  the  ascendant  till  the  days  of  Femelius,*  to  whom 
credit  is  due  for  having  been  the  first,  after  the  renewal  of  letters, 
to  show  the  influence  of  contaminated  air  in  the  production  of  epi- 
demics, and,  as  M.  Eochoux  has  well  remarked  (p.  125),  laid  down 
the  doctrine  of  miasmatic  infection  in  a  way  which  leaves  scarcely 
anything  to  desire.  Niccola  Massa,  Alphani,  Porteus,  Pard,  Pisa- 
nelli,  advocated  opinions  relative  to  the  causes  of  autumnal  fevers 
not  very  different  from  those  generally  entertained  at  the  present 
day. 

Indeed,  almost  all  the  Galenics,  down  to  Sennertus,  comprehended 

*  See  Adams's  Commentaries  on  Paulas  ^gineta,  i.  276,  &c. 

<  Universa  Medicina,  &c.,  De  abditis  rerum  causis,  lib.  ii.  497,  1552. 
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tile  uniyersal  noxiousaess  of  muddy  and  swampy  places,  under  the 
naked  words  evapoTation,  exhalation,  and  emanation,  and  aseiibed 
it  to  certain  poisonous  qualities  of  the  air.  Fracastorius  him- 
self states  that,  in  1528,  a  pestilential  fever  prevailed  extensively  in 
Italy,  and  was  caused  by  an  extraordinary  overflow  of  the  Po,  and 
consequent  formation  of  numerous  marshes.^  Prosper  Alpinus,  who 
practised  in  Egypt  from  1580  to  1584,  ascribed  the  plague  of  that 
country  to  morbid  exhalations.  In  reference  to  the  pestilential 
fever  of  Alexandria,  he  remarks  .that  opinions  varied  as  to  its  cause. 
By  some  it  was  attributed  to.  j^utrid  exhalations  arising  from  the 
lake  of  Mareotis,  and  conveyed  to  the  city  by  the  winds.  Other 
physicians  referred  them  to  pu^d  and  poisonous  exhalations  min- 
gling with  the  4k}  ^^^  arising  &om  putrid  and  bad  water  contained 
in  reservoirs  -mier  the  ciby,  which  were  fiUeS^during  the  overflow- 
ing of  the  Nile,  in  order -io  afford  a  supply  to  the  inhabitants 
throughout  the  year.*  The  ad^cy  of  marshes,  pools,  pits  for  mace- 
rating hemp,  unburied  bo({iel  of  men  and  animals,  and  similar 
sources  of  contamination  of  th«itmosphere,  "are  fianiliarly  men- 
tioned by  a  writer  who  calls  nimaplf  Troilo  Lancetta,  and  who 
published  at  Venice,  on  the  16th  of  June,  1682,  a  short  treatise  on 
a  pestilence  then  prevailing  at  Venice,  and  on  the  means  of  arrest- 
ing its  progress."^  Eamazzini  pointed  out  very  accurately  the 
causes  of  the  epidemic  fevers  which  for  several  years  prevailed  in 
and  about  Modena  toward  the  close  of' the  seventeenth  century, 
attributing  them  to  the  action  of  an  atmosphere  tainted  with  many 
acid  and  earthy  exhalations  rising  from  a  muddy,  and,  as  it  were,  a 
fermented  soil.*  Bontius,  who  practised  for  several  years  at  Batavia, 
prior  to  1681,  describiDg  the  state  of  the  air,  says:  "It  is  rendered 
insalubrious,  not  only  from  its  heat  and  moisture — the  promoters  of 
putridity — ^but  also  by  the  stagnant  and  marshy  places  with  which 
the  country  abounds ;  and  the  wind,  blowing  from  the  mountains, 
bring  to  the  city  from  these  marshes,  dense,  fetid,  and  poisonous 
exhalations,  which  corrupt  the  air."*  Sylvius  (De  le  Boe)  traced  an 
epidemic  which  broke  out  at  Leyden  in  his  time  to  the  stagnant 

*  De  Morbis  Contagioais,  lib.  ii.  cap.  Tii.  in  Opent  Omnia,  100. 

'  De  Medicina  iBgyptiomm,  lib.  i.  cap.  14 ;  25-6.    Paris,  1645. 
»  Ed.  Med.  J.  IxxvUi.  231. 

*  De  constitutione  anni  1690,  de  Epidemic  quss  Munitensis  agris  et  Vicinarum  re- 
gionem,  &c.  Modena,  1691,  4 to. 

^  De  Medioina  Indorum,  Dialogus,  i.  1«S. 
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and  oorrapted  waters  firom  which  exhaled  noxious  vapours,  which 
remain  in  the  lower  part  of  the  atmosphere.^  Hoffinan,  when  treat- 
ing  of  the  evil  results  of  a  moist  atmosphere,  says :  '^The  cause  of 
all  these  aocidents  is  justly  and  properly  traced  to  the  atmosphere, 
rendered  alug^hy  heavy,  and  destitute  of  elasticity,  by  marsh 
effluvia." 

Baglivi,  whose  work  on  the  practice  of  physic  was  writtenjabout 
the  dose  of  the  seventeenth  century,  remarks  on  this  subject :  ^^  The 
Boman  air  is  likewise  foul  and  unwholesome — ^not  in  all  places, 
indeed,  but  those  chiefly  where  hoieiSb  are  wanting,  and  the  air  is 
slow  and  unmoved;  and,  above  all„  in  such  places  as  lie  upon  the 
Tiber,  or^  like  valleys,  are  hedged|m  by  mountains,  or  are  exposed 
to  the  exhalations  that  rise  from  old  ruinous  wal)^  vaults,  and  the 
rubbish  of  the  ancieott^  edifices.  Hence,  ^  is  mani^  that  the  quar- 
ter of  the  Circus  Maximus,  Ijmg  between  the  Palatine  and  A ventine, 
the  Tiber  and  Ostian  Gate,  is  very  mwholesome  and  pernicious."* 

About  the  same  period,  Chiiac,  }fr  describing  the  epidemic  of 
malignant  or  yellow  fever  which^revailed  at  Bochefort  in  1694, 
and  was  then  designated  nnder  %e  name  of  plague^  says  of  that 
place,  that  it  is  situated  on  the  Biver  Charente,  and  is  sheltered 
from  the  north  wind  by  a  high  hill  and  the  remains  of  a  thick 
wood.  On  the  east  side  is  situated  a  large  meadow,  which  is  almostr 
annually  overflowed  by  the  river,  and  thereby  converted  into 
marshes  filled  with  muddy  and  stinking  water.  These  marshes  dry 
up  during  the  summer,  and  impart  to  the  aix  of  the  port  a  smell  of 
bunt  powder,  e^ieciaUy  towards  evening,  when  the  dew  begins  to 
£bJL  To  these  exhalations — ^which  he  regards  as  alwa7s  extremely 
dangeroua— Chirac  attributed  the  fever  in  question.  This  infer^ace 
he  considered  natural,  because  he  had  before  his  eyes  the  results  of 
observations  made  annually  in  all  paludal  countries,  '*  whose  inha- 
bitants are  scourged  by  malignant  fevers,  which  there  break  out, 
almost  every  summer,  when  the  marshes  are  dried  up,  and  the  air 
becomes  surcharged  with  the  indigestible  and  offensive  sulphurs 
which  exhale  from  the  mud.^  By  Porzio  and  others  attention  was 
called,  about  the  same  time  or  not  long  after,  to  the  Hungarian 
fever.  Finally,  Tdynnifli^  collecting  ^all  the  &cts  and  information 
already  possessed,  and  adding  many  he  himself  had  amassed  during 

I  Oratio  de  affect^s  epidemic!  LeidensiB  causia  natoralibuB  dicta,  1670.  12mo. 

>  Opera  Onnia:  VeniUis,  1754,  81. 

s  TralU  dee  Fi^Yres  Malignea,  &c.  L  81, 141,  147. 
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a  period  of  observation  of  thirty  years,  made  them  illustrate  the 
etiology  of  epidemic  and  endemic  diseases  in  general,  which  he 
ascribes,  as  every  one  knows,  to  marsh  and  other  exhalations.^ 

From  that  day  to  the  present,  the  existence  of  a  poisonous  mat- 
ter floating  in  the  atmosphere  of  febriferous  localities,  and  its  spe- 
cial agency  in  the  production  of  autumnal  fevers,  have  been  admit- 
ted by  professional  men  of  all  couif^ries.  The  sources  whence  it  is 
derived,  the  atmospheric  conditiqps  which  favour,  retard,  or  prevent 
its  development,  and  the  laws  by  which  it  is  governed,  have  been  in- 
vestigated; its  geographical  iM  altitudinal  limits  have  been  traced ; 
the  baneful  influence  it  exercises,*  the  various  characters  it  assumes — 
as  shown  by  the  diversified  forms  of  fever  it  produces — the  modifi- 
cations it  imparts  to  other  complaints,  and  the  particular  mode  of 
tretftiii^ent  it  renders  necessary,  have  been  pointed  out  in  many 
didactic  works,  and  in  more  numerous  publications  of  less  pre- 
tension. "^  *  ^ 

^^ 

The  agency  of  malaria  not  universally  admitted. — It  is  scarcely 
necessary  to  remark,  that  however  evidently  well  founded  the  in- 
ference respecting  this  agency  has  appeared  to  professional  ob- 
servers in  all  parts  of  the  world;  however  universally,  indeed,  the 
doctrine  which  ascribes  autumnal  or  periodic  fevers,  of  all  grades 
and  types,  to  the  morbific  influence  of  malarial  exhalations,  has 
been  recognized,  during  a  long  succession  of  years,  as  placed  beyond 
the  possibility  of  doubt  or  disputation,  its  advocates  have  not  been 
left  in  undisturbed  possession  of  the  field.  Doubts  as  to  its  correct- 
ness have  been  expressed;  objections  have  been  raised;  and,  by 
more  than  one  writer,  the  very  existence  of  malaria,  or  its  agency 
in  the  production  of  autumnal  fever,  has  been  denied.  And  why 
should  it  be  otherwise?  The  reader  must  be  aware  that  it  would 
be  difficult  to  discover  an  admitted  fiact  in  practice,  or  a  correct  or 
plausible  point  in  theory,  whether  on  pathology  or  etiology,  which 
has  not,  at  some  time^  or  in  some  place,  encountered  greater  or  less 
opposition,  or  whose  correctness  has  not  been  flatly  denied.  Who 
does  not  know  that  the  doctrine  of  the  circulation  met  for  years 
with  the  most  strenuous  opposition,  and  could  not  obtain  a  footing 
in  some  of  the  most  renowned  schools  of  Europe  ?  The  remedial 
effects  of  antimony,  of  mercury,  of  the  lancet,  and  other  therapeutic 

I  De  Noxiis  Paladam  Efflariis.  Dissertatio  de  NatiTis,  deque  adyentltiis  Romani 
coeli  quail tatibas,  16. 
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agents^  have  been  violently  opposed,  and  given  rise  to  wars  which, 
though  less  imaginary,  appear  almost  as  ludicrous  to  us  as  those 
which,  as  we  are  told,  raged  between  the  big  endians  and  the  little 
endians.  The  specificity  of  morbid  action  has  been  scof^  at,  and 
the  hypothesise  of  the  unity  of  all  diseases  extolled,  even  by  the 
clearest  intellects.  The  utility,  first  of  inoculation,  and  next  of  vac- 
cination, has  encountered  more  t^n  one  virulent  opponent,  and  the 
danger  of  the  latter  process  has  l^een  insisted  upon  in  volumes  of 
large  dimensions.  Professional  men  are  found  in  this  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, who,  discarding  the  results  of  thtllnccumulated  experience  of  a 
hundred  successive  generations,  embrace  the  absurdities  of  homoeop- 
athy, and  seriously  believe  in  the  wonderful  effects  of  a  deciUionth 
part  of  a  grain  of  silex  or  charcoal.  Hydropathy  enumerates  warm 
partisans  among  physicians  in  Europe  and  this  country;  and  S)«:4y, 
if  such  has  been  and  continues  to  be  the  case  in  relation  to  the  seve- 
ral subjects  mentioned,  Wre  cannot  be  sioprised  at  finding  the  ques- 
tion of  the  existence  or  morbid  agency^  malaria  sharing  the  same 
&ta  Hence,  in  Italy,  Giannini,^  Folchi,^  Santarelli,^  and  Mienzi,^ 
have  exerted  themselves  to  controvert  the  long-received  views  on 
the  subject.  In  France,  the  same  opposition  has  been  made  by 
Lafont-Gouzy,*  Ramel,*  and  Reveille  Parise.^ 

In  England,  Armstrong,'  Hopkins,*  Calvert,  Pritchett,^®  Sir 
James  Murray,"  and  Dundas,^'  have  inscribed  themselves  among  the 
opponents  of  malaria.  In  this  country,  too,  the  existence  of  this 
agent  has  been  denied  by  Rumph,**  Strobbart,"  Jones,^'  Lee,"  Gay- 

*  Delia  Natura  della  febbri,  cap.  2,  toI.  i.  110,  2d  ed. ;  French  translation  of  d. 
i.  229. 

'  Sair  Origine  delle  Intermittenti  di  Roma  e  sua  Campania.  Roma,  182S.  See 
N.  A.  J.  T.  for  a  translation  of  this  Essay. 

s  Rioerche  Intemo  alia  causa  delle  Febbre  Pemiciosa  dominento  nello  Stato  Ro- 
mano, 82.  ^  Sopra  cegenesl  delle  febbri  Interm.    Roma,  1844. 

*  Caract^res  Propres,  Pr^servatifs  et  Rem^des  des  Contagions,  1822.  See  Monfol- 
con,  47,  note. 

*  De  rinflnence  des  Marus  et  des  Etangs  sor  le  Sant4  des  Hommes.  Paris,  1802. 
Monfaloon,  527. 

^  Journal  G^n^ral  de  M^decine,  xovii.  105. 

'  The  Influence  of  Climate  on  the  Human  Constitution,  88. 

*  London  and  Edinb.  Philos.  Magazine,  8d  series.  No.  86. 
^  Some  Account  of  the  African  Remittent  Fever,  109. 

"  DubUn  Medical  Press,  Noy.  27,  1844.  ^  Sketches  of  Brazil,  154. 

^  Some  Thoughts  on  Malaria,  and  Doubts  as  to  its  Existence  as  a  Source  of  Disease. 
Charleston  J.  iiL  87.  **  Thoughts  on  Malaria.    Charleston  J.  ri.  661. 

»  Boston  J.  u.  876.  «  Forry,  Climates  of  the  U.  8.  109. 
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ley,^  Bell,*  Merrill,*  and  a  few  others ;  while  everywhere  writerg 
are  encountered,  who,  though  not  openly  striving  to  disprove  the 
special  agency  of  morbid  exhalations,  say  nothing  about  them,  and 
content  themselves  with  looking  to  other  causes  to  account  for  the 
occurrence  of  fever.  ^ 

Objections  mcuJe  to  the  agewy  of  malaria^  vcmous. — But  while 
all  these  various  writers  \mitd  in  rejecting  or  ignoring  the  exist- 
ence of  malaria,  they  differ  widely  as  regards  the  substitute  they 
propose.  The  one  refers  all  the  mischief  to  the  action  of  heat 
on  the  system.  A  second  considers  atmospheric  or  terrestrial 
humidity  as  the  efficient  agent  A  third  explains  all  the  pheno- 
mena by  means  of  atmospheric  vicissitudes — heat  by  day,  cold  by 
night.  Then  again,  we  are  told  that  the  true  cause  of  periodic  fevers 
must  be  sought  in  a  low^^v-point ;  or  in  the  action  of  fc^  or  of 
visible  dews, "  the  phenoi4Hp^which  ara^  in  i^  all  the  pretended 
laws  of  miasma;"  or  in  l^tf^ ^fflfsncQ  or  deficiency  of  atmospheric 
electricity,  or  in  the  presence  of  some  particular  and  well-known 
gas.  There  are  not  even  wantuK  those  who  think  that  unnutri- 
tious  food  exercises  a  more  powerful  i^ncy  in  the  production  of 
periodic  fever  than  any  other  cause.  On  all  these  several  and  diver- 
sified hypotheses  much  has  been  written.  Facts,  and,  when  possible, 
experiments  have  been  appealed  to;  learning  and  ingenuity  have 
often  been  displayed ;  but  from  all  I  have  read  and  seen  on  the 
subject,  I  am  inclined  to  the  opinion  that  the  opponents  of  malaria 
have  left  the  question  precisely  where  they  found  it,  and  that,  so  far 
from  adducing  anything  calculated  to  disprove  the  existence  of  that 
pcMSon,  or  establishing  the  correctness  of  their  own  views,  they  have 
done  much  to  involve  the  whole  subject  in  inextricable  concision, 
by  constantly  confounding  the  predisposing  and  exciting  influence 
with  the  efficient  cause  of  those  diseases,  and  raising  the  former  to 
the  dignity  of  the  latter.  Convinced  of  this,  and  of  the  existence 
of  malaria  as  a  distinct  morbific  agent;  regarding  it  as  the  special 
cause  of  autumnal  fevers,  and  as  completely  independent  of  and 
distinct  from  those  influences  which  give  rise  to  pneumonic  inflam- 

I  Am.  Med.  J.  N.  S.  xyu.  68. 

'  On  Miasm  u  ui  alleged  Gaoae  of  Feyer.  Philad.  J.  of  Medical  and  Physioal  Sc. 
iL  N.  S.  274. 

'  Address  to  the  Memphis  Med.  Sec.  on  the  Sanitary  Condition  of  that  Citj.  Mem- 
phis Med.  Recorder,  i.  99. 
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mation,  and,  as  a  consequence,  being  persuaded  that  the  reality  of 
this  agency,  if  satisfactorily  established,  must  lend  a  powerful  aid 
in  the  recitation  of  the  views  i^^der  examination,  I  propose  in  the 
present  chapter,  and  before  proceeding  farther  in  the  matter  under 
consideration,  to  examine  somewhat  in  detail  the  leading  facts  and 
arguments  on  which  the  malarial  doctrine  rests,  and  to  note  a  few 
of  the  objections  that  have  been  reiafid  against  it. 

The  appearance  of  fever  where  there  are  no  marshes  does  not  disprove 
the  agency  of  malaria. — By  those  who  reject  this  doctrine,  it  is  not 
unfrequently  urged  in  atone  of  confident  triumph  that  its  advocates 
ascribe  to  marsh  miasnia  those  very  fevers  ;which  we  meet  with  in 
their  most  malignant  forms  in  situations  where  there  are  no  marshes 
existing;  and  that  this  is  pertinaciously  followed  up,  although  con- 
tradicted by  every  day's  experi^cei^  Hence,  they  add,  if  fevers 
arise  without  marshy  thore  can  be  d||pbpriety  in  referring  them 
to  the  agency  of  these,  when  they^p|)^tiCL  to  exist  in  sickly  locali- 
ties, for  the  sickness  would  in  all  probability  have  arisen  had  they 
not  been  situated  there.  All  thl^At  first  sight  appears  plausible 
enough,  and  may  prove  perfectly  satisfactory  to  those  who  are  not 
well  posted  up  on  questions  of  the  kind;  but,  on  examination,  the 
objection  will  be  found  to  rest  on  very  insecure  foundation.  For 
when  we  come  to  inquire  by  whom  periodic  fevers  are  referred  ex- 
clusively to  the  effluvia  of  marshes,  and  especially  by  whom  the 
opinion  is  obstinately  maintained,  we  easily  discover  that  no- 
thing of  the  kind  is  insisted  upon  by  any  physician  of  respectable 
authority;  by  no  one,  indeed,  who  has  directed  his  thoughts  seriously 
to  the  etiology  of  febrile  complaints.  Doubtless,  a  large  majority 
of  medical  writers  and  inquirers  maintain  that  certain  forms  of 
fever  are  the  products  of  marsh  exhalations  properly  so  called. 
Doubtless,  also,  other  forms  of  the  same  disease,  including  the  ma- 
lignant, are  as  generally  regarded  as  due  to  the  action  of  exhala- 
tions of  some  sort.  But  no  one,  or  at  least  few,  among  those  whose 
opinions  aref  worth  recording,  think  nowadays,  or  have  thought 
for  years  back,  of  viewing  the  existence  of  a  marsh  as  a  sine  qua 
non^  and  of  pertinaciously  afiSrming  that  febrile  miasmata  can  only 
be  evolved  from  a  paludal  soil.  Those,  therefore,  who  raise  an 
outcry  against  the  absurdity  of  such  an  opinion,  and  tax  their  oppo- 
nents with  generally  entertaining  it ;  those  especially,  who,  like  Dr. 
Dundas,  and  others  of  the  same  school,  write  long  dissertations 
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with  the  view  to  set  the  world  right  on  the  subject,  lose  much  valu- 
able time,  which  might  be  more  profitably  employed  in  making 
themselves  well  acquainted  with  the  true  state  of  the  question — ^a 
point  about  which  some  of  them  appear  to  be  lamentably  deficient — 
than  in  refuting  opinions  which,  if  ever  entertained,  have  long  sinoe 
been  abandoned. 

That  such  is  really  the  case,  that  the  opinion  which  ascribes  all 
fevers  to  the  exhalations  of  marshes  solely,  is  not  entertained,  admits 
of  no  doubt.  Even  Dr.  Bancroft,  whose  work  appeared  some  forty 
years  ago,  and  would  almost  seem,  like  some  others  on  the  same 
subject,  to  have  been  writte^iiwith  a  View  to  mystify  the  reader  on 
some  parts  of  its  contents,  continually  confounding  together,  as  be 
does,  several  distinct  fevers,  and  applying  to  them  the  one  name  of 
yeUow  fever ;  even  Dr.  BiJicroft,  I  say,  takes  pains  to  explain  that 
in  joining  the  epithet  fearsL  C)r|jaarshy  (which  he  almost  invariably 
does)  to  the  term  miaspum|«halation,  effluvia,  &c.,  and  in  con- 
sidering them  as  a  cause  o^ever,  he  does  not  mean  to  intimate  that 
such  miasmata,  &c.,  are  emitted  solely  by  marshes,  it  being  certain 
that  they  frequently  arise  from  soils  in  a  different  state,  but  only  to 
designate  the  quality  of  those  vapours  which  are  eminently  the  pro- 
duct of  marshy  ground.  Other  writers  have  pointed  out  the  impro- 
priety of  viewing  malaria  as  the  production  of  marshy  surfaces 
exclusively,  as  it  arises  often  in  arid  places  destitute  of  swampy 
surfaces.^  Lancisi  himself^  the  systematizer  of  the  knowledge  of 
the  times  on  malarial  effluvia,  the  discoverer  of  important  facts,  and 
the  able  expounder  of  etiological  observations,  who  is  often  referred 
to,  but  seldom  read,  was  very  far  from  believing  that  intermittent 
and  remittent  fevers,  which  he  knew  full  well  were  only  modifica- 
tions of  each  other,  proceed  from  the  emanations  of  marshy  grounds 
alone.  On  this  subject  he  expresses  himself  very  decidedly.*  He 
had  observed,  and  he  records,  that  from  the  soil  covered  by  the  ruins 
of  houses,  temples,  and  public  buildings,  from  grounds  rendered  damp 
and  filthy  by  the  obstructions  of  drains  and  sewers,  by  the  over- 
flowing of  the  Tiber,  &c.,  fever  had  arisen  and  prevailed  extensively. 
The  writings  of  Chervin,^  Boudin,^  Nepple,*  Maillot,®  Segond,^ 

>  J.  Johnson  on  Tr.  Glim.  24 ;  Bryson,  19C. 

*  De  Noxiis  Paludum  EffluviuB,  Oper.  i.  73. 

*  De  ridentit^  des  FlbTres,  d'Origine  Palud^ennes.  *  G^ographie  Mddicale. 

*  Traits  des  Fi^Tres  Interm.  Simples  et  Pernicieuses. 

*  Traits  des  Fi^yres  ou  Irritations  C6reb.  Spin.  Interm. 
7  M^m.  sttr  les  Fibvres  de  Cayence. 
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Faure/  &c^  which  are  usaally  referred  to  in  support  of  the  strictly 
paludal  origin  of  fevers  generally,  will  show  that,  even  in  the  opi- 
nion of  these  authors,  malarial  exhalations  of  various  degrees  of 
virulence  may,  and  do  often  proceed  from  surfaces  presenting  cha- 
racters very  different  from  those  appertaining  to  ordinary  marshes. 
Indeed,  at  the  present  day,  this  existence  of  malarial  exhalations, 
and  their  efficiency  in  the  productioi;^  of  fever,  independently  of  the 
presence  of  marshes,  properly  so  called,  and  their  elimination  from 
sources  of  various  nature,  and  differing  much  in  external  appear- 
ance, is  almost  universally  admitted — quite  so,  I  think,  by  all  who 
have  taken  pains  to  investigate  the  sttbject  in  all  its  bearings;  for, 
while  they  are  firmly  convinced  of  the  reality  of  the  morbific 
agency  of  such  effluvia,  they  know  that  fevers  prevail  sometimes 
even  in  arid  places  with  want  of  surface  water,  where  the  soil  is 
rocky,  or  sandy,  parched,  and  defio^nti^  \^etation,  and  where,  in 
a  word,  circumstances  generally  a^  nt^appearance  at  least,  unfa- 
vourable to  the  decay  of  organic  mattef.  On  this  subject,  the  facts 
recorded  by  Ferguson,  J.  Davy,  Craigie,  Brown,  Currie,  Humboldt, 
and  others,  can  leave  no  doubt.'  Nay  more,  it  is  almost  as  gene- 
rally acknowledged,  that  the  malignant  forms  of  such  diseases  are 
never  produced  by  the  effluvia  of  genuine  marshes,  but  are  the 
products  of  other  miasmal  sources;  while,  on  the  contrary,  fevers 
known  to  arise  from  marsh  exhalations,  are  never  produced  by  the 
effluvia  which  occasion  the  other  forms  of  the  disease.  Hence, 
when  ordinary  or  malignant  autumnal  fevers  occur  in  places  where 
no  marshes  properly  so  called  exist,  it  is  of  no  avail  to  cite  the 
absence  of  these  as  an  evidence  of  erroneous  conclusions,  far  less 
of  absurdity,  on  the  part  of  those  who  attribute  such  fevers  to  mias- 
matic exhalations.  The  latter  writers  know,  fully  as  well  as  their 
opponents,  that  the  existence  of  a  marsh  is  not  indispensable  to  the 
manifestation  of  the  effect  in  question;  but,  unlike  them,  they  are 
perfectly  aware  of  the  taxit  that  morbific  effluvia,  of  the  most  deadly 
character,  too,  may  and  do  arise  from  sources  which  bear  no  resem- 

>  Des  Fi^vres  Interm.  et  Cont  1883,  and  Gaz.  MM.  1840. 

>  Ferguson  on  Marsh  Poison,  in  vol.  of  Recollections,  185 ;  Dary  on  Topography  of 
Mediterranean,  ii.  247,  248 ;  Humboldt,  Personal  Narratire,  iii. ;  Charles  Darwin, 
Voyage  of  a  Naturalist,  ii.  129;  Carpenter  on  Periodicity,  New  Orleans  Journal,  iii. 
429 ;  Caldwell,  Essay  on  Malaria,  60,  61 ;  Craigie,  Practice  of  Physio,  i.  87  ;  Brown, 
Med.  Essays,  88,  89 ;  Currie  on  Bilious  Fever,  55  ;  Tullock,  Sickness,  &c.  of  British 
Army  on  West  Coast  of  Africa,  4,  &c. 
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blance  to  a  marsh.  In  the  words  of  an  intelligent  writer,  we  may 
say :  "  Marshes  and  swamps  are  far  from  being  the  only  sources  of 
miasmata."  ''  The  foul  shores  of  the  sea ;  the  moist  slime  and  mud 
of  the  banks  of  great  rivers,  and  of  mill-ponds ;  the  mire  and  mud 
in  the  unpaved  streets,  ditches,  lanes,  and  passages  of  great  towns 
and  cities,  villages,  Ac,  particularly  the  cellars  and  damp  abodes 
where  the  poorer  classes  are  most  frequently  doomed  to  dwell — the 
moats  of  garrisons,  &c. ;  the  soil  where  certain  hospitals,  barracks, 
or  encampments  are  situated ;  the  wells  and  cellars,  damp  cells  and 
dungeons  of  prisons,  and  the  holds  of  ships,  are  all  calculated  to 
emit  pyrexial  effluvia  from  the  moist  earth,  mud,  and  filth,  which 
are  mostly  to  be  found  within  their  precincts."* 

The  non-detection  of  malaria  in  the  atmosphere  no  proof  of  its  non- 
existence and  agency. — It  has  been  urged  time  after  time,  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  malarial  oilg^^  ^^  fever,  that  the  existence  of  the 
effluvia,  to  the  agency  of  which  the  disease  is  ascribed,  has  never 
been  proved — ^that  their  presence  in  the  atmosphere  has  been  in- 
ferred from  the  effects  observed,  rather  than  positively  demon- 
strated— that  they  have  so  far  eluded  detection ;  and  that  the  air  of 
sickly  localities,  whenever  subjected  to  chemical  analysis,  has  been 
found  to  contain  the  same  ingredients,  and  in  nearly  the  same  pro- 
portions, Bs  that  of  salubrious  places.  Much  of  this  is  doubtless 
true,  and  will  not  be  denied  by  any  one  who  has  endeavoured  to 
make  himself  acquainted  with  the  state  of  knowledge  on  the  sub- 
ject. All  are  aware,  for  the  fact  has  been  often  referred  to,  that  the 
experiments  of  Ghattoni,  and  others,  led  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
air  of  the  marshes  of  Fuentes  is  as  pure  as  that  of  Mount  Legone,* 
one  of  the  GWson  Alps,  at  an  elevation  of  8,040  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea.  They  are  aware  that,  at  Martinique,  Moreau  de 
Jonnes  found  no  difference  between  the  chemical  composition  of 
the  air  of  Mount  Tartanson,  at  a  height  of  some  six  hundred  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  of  the  valley  of  Case  Navire ;  and  that 
the  atmosphere  of  the  wards  of  the  hospital  of  Fort  Boyal,  during 
the  prevalence  of  yellow  fever,  differed  from  neither.*  They  know 
that  Julia  de  Fontenelle  could  detect  no  deleterious  gases  or  foreign 
chemical  ingredients  in  the  atmosphere  of  infected  localities — that 

1  Blaokmore  on  Infectioii,  92. 

>  Memoirs  de  la  Soci^t^  de  M^eoine,  z.  109.  Art  VI. 

'  Monographie  de  la  Fi^yre  Jauae,  229. 
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the  latter  did  not  vary  from  that  of  healthy  places  in  any  of  the 
principles  which  chemical  analysis  enables  ns  to  discover — a  result 
he  obtained  in  the  marshes  of  Cercle  near  Narbonne,  at  the  pond 
of  Padre,  at  Salces,  Salanque,  Capestang,  Cette,  at  Barcelona  during 
the  fever  of  1821,  and  at  Paris  during  the  cholera  of  1888.^  They 
also  know  that  a  distinguished  chemist  and  professor  in  the  school  of 
Montpellier,  Berard,  reached  the  same  conclusions  &om  his  experi- 
ments on  the  pestiferous  air  of  the  marshes  on  the  coast  of  Cette;' 
and  that  Desaye  obtained  the  same  elements  in  the  most  confined 
marshes  as  on  the  most  exposed  hills.^ 

They  are  aware  that,  according  to  more  recent  authorities,  the 
proportion  of  oxygen  is  the  same  in  very  high  regions  as  it  is  near 
the  surface  of  the  earth.^  They  are,  besides,  conversant  with  the 
fiact  that,  in  more  than  one  hundred  analyses  made  in  Paris  and  its 
environs,  the  least  quantity  of  oxygen  found  was  20.918 ;  the  great- 
est, 20.999,  and  the  mean,  20.96;  th^lTalVontpellier,  Lyons,  Berlin, 
Madrid,  in  Normandy,  and  Switzerlaiid,  the  quantity  varied  from 
20.908  to  21.000;  that  in  the  port  of  Toulon,  in  the  middle  of  the 
Mediterranean,  at  Algiers,  in  the  Atlantic,  between  Liverpool  and 
Vera  Cruz,  the  results  were  the  same;  that  in  the  village  of  Gualla- 
bamba  (Republic  of  Equador),  the  quantity  was  discovered  to  be 
20.960,  and  on  the  summit  of  Pichincha,  20.949  :  20.988;  that,  in 
eleven  specimens  of  air  collected  in  the  southern  seas,  only  two 
gave  results  differing  somewhat  from  the  above — that  of  the  Gulf 
of  Bengal,  where  the  quantity  was  20.46  :  20.45 ;  and  of  Ganges, 
where  it  amounted  to  20.890  :  20.887;  and  that  in  the  Polar  Seas, 
according  to  Captain  Boss,  similar  observations  were  made  in  re- 
spect to  the  composition  of  the  atmosphere.'  They  perceive  from 
these  results,  as  well  as  frx>m  those  obtained  by  Levy  and  Brunsen, 
that  the  variations  in  the  composition  of  the  atmosphere,  wheresoever 
examined,  are  exceedingly  limited,  the  difference  in  regard  to  the 
volume  of  oxygen  being  from  20.9  to  21 ;  that  the  composition  of 
the  air  is  the  same  in  the  highest  attainable  strata  of  the  latter  as 
on  the  surfisu^  of  the  earth ;  and  that  if,  in  some  instances,  espe- 

1  Rechercbes  Hist  Gbim.  et  MM.  snr  Tair  Mar^oageux,  01,  &o.  See  also  his  trans- 
lation of  Mojon's  Essay  on  the  Animalcular  Origin  of  Cholera,  8,  4. 

>  Julia,  op,  eii.  98.  *  Cyclop,  of  Pract.  Med.  iii.  60. 

4  Becquerel,  Des  Climats  et  de  Tlnflaenoo  qu'ils  exeroent  sur  les  Sols  hoists,  &c. 
2,8,4. 

^  Regnaolt,  Comptes  Rendus,  &c.,  de  TAcad^mie  des  Sciences,  xxxiy.  867. 
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cially  in  hot  climates,  the  quantity  of  oxygen  lowers  to  20.3,  with  a 
variation  of  about  0.020  of  its  volume,  it  may  be  doubtful  whether 
such  a  small  difference  can  have  any  influence  on  the  phenomena  of 
organic  life  or  on  health. 

"  The  Almighty,"  says  a  well-informed  writer,  "  has  not  permitted 
the  chemist  to  discover  the  nature  of  such  attenuated  exhalations : 
they  elude  all  detection ;  for  if  he  take  a  volume  of  stagnant  air 
from  the  foul  *  plague  ward*  of  an  Egyptian  hospital,  where  crowds 
of  living  and  cadaverous  beings  are  hourly  stricken  with  the  ago- 
nies of  death,  his  analysis  will  prove  it  to  contain  the  exact  propor- 
tion by  weight  and  by  measure  of  elements  and  compounds,  as 
those  contained  in  an  equal  volume  of  a  balmy  breeze  taken  from 
a  free  and  open  English  valley,  where  all  are  smiling  with  the  in- 
estimable blessing  of  tealth,  and  glowing  with  its  bronzed  and 
ruddy  hues."^  ' 

Fever  not  due  to  the  action  of  any  hnoivn  gases, — Aware  of  all  these 
failures  in  the  attempt  to  refer  tli^  cause  of  fever  to  any  dispropor- 
tion in  the  natural  gaseous  compounds  of  the  atmosphere,  we  can 
find  no  difficulty  in  acknowledging  the  erroneousness  of  such  opin- 
ions as  that  of  Dr.  Currie,  who,  basing  his  conclusion  on  sundry 
long-forgotten  experiments  of  Vanbreden,  thought  that  the  insalu- 
brity of  low  and  moist  places  is  not  owing  to  invisible  miasma  or 
noxious  effluvia,  but  to  a  deficiency  of  oxygen  resulting  from  ani- 
mal and  vegetable  decomposition;*  or  of  the  once  famous  doctrine 
of  the  Septon — an  undiscovered  compound  of  azote  and  oxygen,  as 
propounded  and  defended  by  the  late  Professor  Mitchell,  of  New 
York ;  or  more  recently,  of  the  theories  of  our  countryman.  Humph, 
of  Giannini,  and  others  too  numerous  to  mention.  Few,  also,  who 
have  reflected  seriously  on  the  subject  will  feel  disposed  to  lend  a 
willing  ear  to  the  theory  which  teaches  that  the  cause  of  fever  must 
be  sought  in  the  admixture,  in  minute  or  larger  proportion,  of  sun- 
dry gases,  with  or  without  addition  of  other  substances — carbon- 
ated hydrogen,  carbonic  acid  gas,  ammoniacal  gas,  hydrosulphuric 
acid  gas,  phosphuretted  hydrogen,  &c.;'  for,  were  it  true,  that  these 

*  Oriffith's  Chemistry  of  the  Four  Seasons,  226,  226. 
'  Philadelphia  Philosophical  Transactions,  iv.  186. 

*  Ramazzini;  Volta  Opera,  8  Florence,  1816;  Dumas;  Pallas,  219;  Faust,  Amer. 
Joum.  Yi.  8d;  Th^nard  and  Dupuytren  in  Monfalcon,  64;  Baumes,  Emanations 
Mar^cageuses,  in  Monfalcon,  68,  64 ;  Deslandes,  Diet,  de  Med.  prat,  article  Emanation; 
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i  have  been,  or  may  be,  detected  in  the  atmosphere  of  sickly 
localities,  it  would  not  follow  that  we  must  ascribe  fever  to  their 
agency,  seeing  that  though  often  unpleasant  to  the  smell,  and  some- 
times injurious  or  even  fatal  in  their  tendencies,  they  do  not  pro- 
duce phenomena  analogous  to  those  of  the  diseases  in  question, 
even  when  absorbed  in  large  quantities ;  while  those  they  do  occa- 
sion present  always  a  widely  difierent  garb ;  and  that,  as  they  do 
not  produce  the  symptoms  of  true  pyrexial  complaints  when  ab- 
sorbed in  large  quantities,  they  are  not  likely  to  occasion  them 
when  received  in  such  small  proportion  as  to  elude  detection.  If 
they  were  the  legitimate  cause  of  fever,  and  the  active  agents  of 
miasma,  it  is  impossible  to  understand  how  the  fact  could  not  have 
been  demonstrated  during  wide-spreading  and  highly  malignant 
epidemics,  when  the  cause  was  acting  with  intense  energy,  and  must 
have  existed  in  sufficiently  large  proportion  to  be  detected  by  some 
or  other  of  the  means  within  oujiJu.i^[|^  It  should  be  borne  in 
mind,  too,  that,  when  fatal,  their  ^fbcts  are  rapid,  often  instanta- 
neous; that  when,  on  the  contrarr,  they  do  not  occasion  death,  the 
immediate  results  very  usually  pass  off|  leaving  the  sufferer  some- 
times more  or  less  debilitated,  but  without  one  febrile  symptom ; 
and  that  many  of  them  are  appreciable  to  the  senses,  and  if  existing 
in  injurious  proportions,  would  soon  be  detected.  It  is  not  less 
true,  and  to  the  purpose,  that  such  gases  may  be  produced  or  exist 
anywhere,  in  sickly  as  in  healthy  localities;  while  fevers,  on  the 
other  hand,  occur  in  certain  places  only,  within  certain  latitudes,  and 
under  special  circumstances;  that,  in  many  situations,  where  fever 
prevails  extensively,  the  existence  of  some  of  those  gases,  to  any 
notable  or  injurious  amount,  has  not  only  not  been  demonstrated, 
but  is  impossible,  or  improbable;  and  vice  versa^  that,  in  places  where 
they  are  abundantly  produced,  fever  never  shows  itself.  Even 
hydrosulphurous  acid  gas  itself,  on  which  so  much  has  been  said 
lately  in  France  by  M.  Chevreul,  in  England  by  Daniel,  and  in  this 
country  by  Dr.  Grardiner,  in  its  relation  to  the  etiology  of  autumnal 
fevers,  will  not  be  found,  on  reflection,  to  afford  much  aid  in  account- 
ing for  those  diseases.  True,  it  may  be,  as  Chevreul  has  shown 
by  direct  and  positive  experiments,  that  this  gas  is  formed  by 

Balme,  Traits  de  la  Contagion,  806;  CheTrenl,  Balletin  de  TAcad.  de  M^d.  XYui.  692 ; 
Daniell,  Lond.  Med.  Gaz.  xxTiii.  669,  700;  Gardiner,  Amer.  Joum.  N.  S.  y.  279;  Me- 
Her,  M^m.  derAcad.de  M^  ziii.  492;  Carri^re,  Le  Climat  de  Pltalie,  811,  812; 
Humboldt,  Personal  Nar.  uL  188. 
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the  action  of  the  sulphureta  contained  in  water  or  the  earth  on 
organic  matter,  whether  animal  or  vegetable,  with  which  they  come 
in  contact  (bj  which  these  nearly  insoluble  and  inofifensive  sub- 
stances are  converted,  through  means  of  the  combination  of  oxygen 
with  the  azotized  matter,  into  soluble  sulphurets),  a  result  which  has 
enabled  M.  Fontan^  to  explain  the  formation  of  sulphurous  mineral 
waters.  True  it  is,  also,  that  those  sulphates,  together  with  organic 
matter,  are  found  in  most,  if  not  in  all  sickly  localities,  and  hence 
that  the  gas  m  question  is  also  encountered  there  in  a  greater  or 
less  amount ;  but  it  is  not  less  true  that,  in  many  places,  subject  to 
fevers,  and  during  wide-spreaomig  febrile  epidemics,  of  various 
forms,  &om  the  simple  intern^ittent  to  the  malignant  yellow,  the 
preseiice  of  this  supposed  agent  is  not  evident  to  the  senses,  or  to 
chemical  reagents,  and  must,  if  it  exist  at  all,  do  so  in  so  small  a  pro- 
portion  as  to  be  inert  It  a^Puld  be  borne  in  mind,  besides,  that 
hydrosulphuric  acid  gas  pr<Ms  innocuous  in  factories  and  bathing 
establishments'  where  it  abotmds;  and  that  its  presence  in  the 
African  rivers  and  circumambient  air,  on  which  so  much  stress  was 
laid  by  Dr.  Daniell  and  others,^  has  been  positively  disproved — 
water  newly  taken  up,  or  kept  in  bottles,  hermetically  closed,  never 
giving  evident  signs  of  that  presence,  which  is  evidently  due,  after 
awhile,  to  the  putrefaction  of  the  organic  matter  contained  in  the 
water.^  In  a  word,  there  is  not  the  most  distant  probability  that 
malaria  will  ever  be  found  to  owe  its  morbific  agency  to,  or  consist 
in  any  extraneous  gas  floating  in  the  atmosphere,  or,  that  fevers  are 
due  to  an  excess  or  deficiency  of  one  or  more  of  the  known  con- 
stituents of  the  latter. 

Nat  true  that  nothing  is  found  in  the  atmosphere  of  sickly  localities. — 
All  this  we  must  admit ;  but  while  doing  so,  we  can  find  no  valid 
reason  for  denying  the  very  existence  of  a  specific  febrific  cause ; 
for  from  the  circumstance  that  malaria  cannot  justly  be  identified 
with  any  of  the  gases  above  mentioned,  it  does  not  follow  that  the 

>  BuUetia  de  T Acad.  x.  692,  &o. 

'  Annates  d* Hygiene,  xi.  290 ;  Brocchi  State  Fisico  di  Roma,  254,  &o. ;  J.  K.  Mit- 
chell, 28. 

•  Loc.  cit, 

^  M' Williams,  Medical  History  of  the  Expedition  to  the  Niger,  &o.  172;  Pritchett, 
Some  Accoants  of  the  African  Remittent  Fever,  117;  Edin.  Joum.  63,  442;  Arm- 
strong, Sulphuretted  Hydr.  and  its  Antidotes,  Naut.  Mag.  1842,  878,  &c. 
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atmosphere  of  sickly  localities  contains  no  extraneous  material  to 
which  autumnal  fevers  are  to  be  ascribed.  Certain  it  is,  that  those 
who  enter  into  the  investigations  unbiased  by  preconceived  notions 
will  not  lose  sight  of  certain  facts  which  will  probably  one  day  be 
found  entitled  to  the  particular  attention  of  the  medical  inquirer, 
and  lead  ultimately  to  useful  conclusions  on  this  important  matter — 
not,  perhaps,  by  giving  us  at  once  correct  notions  respecting  the 
real  nature  of  the  cause,  or  enabling  us  to  seize  the  poisonous  mat- 
ter and  subject  it  to  chemical  analysis,  but  by  determining  its  gene- 
ral nature  and  the  class  of  subst^ces  to  which  it  belongs.  The 
medical  reader  will  recollect  that^oscati,  the  first  who  suggested 
the  idea  of  condensing  the  water  dissolved  in  the  atmosphere  of 
insalubrious  places  with  a  view  to  discover  the  effluvial  principle, 
obtained  by  that  process,  in  sundry  experiments  he  instituted  at 
MUan,  on  the  air  of  rice  grounds,  a«|d.  of  the  wards  of  the  large 
hospital  of  that  city,  deposits  of  aijpcculent  matter,  emitting  a 
cadaverous  odour.*  Brocchi,  at  Eom6,  found  albuminous  flakes  (ani- 
mal matter)  in  the  dews  of  the  Pontine  marshes.*  In  1812,  Eigaud 
de  Lisle,  experimenting  on  the  marshes  of  Languedoc  and  Pro- 
vence, collected  a  quantity  of  the  dews  which,  when  examiaed 
some  five  or  six  months  after  by  Vauquelin,  was  found  to  contain 
flakes  of  animal  matter;  while  the  experiment  of  the  former  on  fresh 
dews,  collected  from  marshy  surfaces,  gave  a  somewhat  different  re- 
sult, exhibiting,  as  they  did,  common  air  without  admixture  of  any 
gas,  but  containing  alkaline  salts,  with  vegetable  and  animal  sub- 
stances.^ Dumas,  and  before  him  Volta,  found  an  organic  substance 
combined  with  the  gases  disengaged  from  stagnant  water.  Julia 
de  Fontenelle  and  Herpin,  obtained  results  differing  but  little  from 
those  recorded  by  Brocchi,  so  far  as  regards  the  flocculent  or  in- 
organic matter,  while  in  common  dew  nothing  of  the  kind  was 
discovered.*  Agreeably  to  the  first  of  these  experimenters,  the 
air  of  marshes  may  be  inodorous,  but  if  kept  six  months,  it 
acquires  a  nauseous  smell — an  effect  not  noticed  in  common  air.' 
Ozanam  also  found  "a  substance  apparently  mucous,  which  emitted 

>  Compendio  di  Cognos.  Veterin,  81;  Monfalcon,  69;  LeTj,  Hygiene,  2d  ed.  i.  444. 

>  Dello  Stato  Fisico  del  Saolo  di  Roma,  259-275. 

»  Annales  Cliniques  de  la  Soc.  Prat  de  Montpellier,  xliv.  286;  Julia,  loe,  eit.  88-84. 
An  account  of  these  ezperimenta  was  addressed  to  Pictet,  and  published  in  the 
Biblioth^ue  Uniyerselle. 

*  Julia,  86-7.  *  Jlnd,  90. 
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« 

a  very  fetid  odour  "^  Boussingault,  whose  experiments  were  made 
in  the  department  of  Ain  (France),  in  1819,  and  subsequently  in 
South  America,  on  the  banks  of  the  Taricagua,  and  at  Cartago, 
in  the  valley  of  the  Eiver  Cauca,'  demonstrated  also  the  presence 
of  organic  matter  in  the  air  deposited  with  the  dew.  This  matter 
imparted  a  dark  hue  to  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  exposed  to 
miasmata  during  the  night — the  quantity  varying  according  to 
the  unhealthiness  of  the  seasons  at  which  the  experiments  were 
made.  Thenard  and  Dupuytren  found  that  the  carburetted  hy- 
drogen obtained  from  marshy  grounds,  when  passed  through 
water,  deposited  therein  a  peculiar  putrescible  matter — a  result 
not  obtained  from  the  same  gas  disengaged  in  the  ordinary  way.^ 
In  a  coii^iunication  made  to  the  French  Academy  of  Sciences,  in 
1847,  respecting  sundi^  observations  and  experiments  made  by 
him  on  the  condeu|(^on  of  ||^gs  and  dews,  M.  Gasparn  states  that 
from  these  a  peculiar  matk^jrairas.  obtained,  which,  on  trial,  wafl 
found  detrimental  to  health,  and  &tal  to  sheep.  The  same  results 
were  obtained  by  M.  Malagutti,  an  Italian  chemist.^ 

In  1828,  Messrs.  Meirieu  condensed  the  dews  collected  over  cer- 
tain marshes  situate  in  the  department  of  the  Gard,  and  obtained 
therefrom  a  peculiar  substance  possessing  acid  properties.* 

Liebig  tells  us  that  "all  the  observations  made  upon  gaseous 
contagious  matters,  prove  that  they  also  are  in  a  state  of  decompo- 
sition. When  vessels  filled  with  ice  are  placed  in  air  impregnated 
with  gaseous  contagious  matter,  their  outer  surfaces  become  covered 
with  water  containing  a  certain  quantity  of  this  matter  in  solution. 
This  water  soon  becomes  turbid,  and,  in  common  language,  putre- 
fies ;  or,  to  describe  the  change  more  correctly,  the  state  of  decom- 
position of  the  dissolved  contagious  matter  is  completed  in  the 
water."^  Finally,  a  physician  of  our  own  country,  Dr.  Hume,  Pro- 
fessor of  Elemental  Philosophy  in  the  State  Military  Academy  of 

>  Hist  M^d.  des  Maladies  Epid.  i. 

'  Recherches  sur  la  composition  de  Vatmosphere,  sur  la  possibility  de  constater 
Texistence  des  Miasmes,  Ann.  de  Chimie  et  de  Plijs.  Ivii.  148,  &c. ;  Gaz.  M^d.  Aug. 
16,  1884;  Am.  J.  zv.  644;  do.  xix.  268;  Archives,  2d  8.  y.  641. 

*  Monfalcon,  64. 

*  Becquerel,  Traits  d*9ygifene,  174,  188 ;  Oaz.  Mdd.  de  Paris,  ii.  8d  series,  1847, 
p.  22;  Angladn,  Traits  de  la  Contagion,  i.  84-6. 

*  Influence  des  ^Hasmes  Mar^cageuz,  sur  TEconomie  Animale,  Montpellier,  1829, 
p.  9,  referred  to  by  Anglada,  op.  cit.  p.  84. 

*  Agricultural  Chemistry,  Lond.  ed.  373 ;  Am.  ed.  407. 
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Charleston,  during  some  experiments  made  by  him  in  that  city  a  few 
years  ago,  discovered  the  existence  of  an  organic  matter  suspended 
in  the  atmosphere  of  localities  infected  with  the  poison  of  the  yellow 
fever.  "Whether  animal  or  vegetable,"  says  Dr.  H.,  "it  is  impos- 
sible to  determine ;  but  I  am  inclined  to  suspect  the  presence  of 
both,  as  the  odour  was  more  like  that  of  animal  matter,  while  the 
charring  and  subsequent  combustion  of  the  carbon  was  indicative  of 
vegetables.  The  positive  detection  of  organic  matter  in  the  con- 
densed water  of  a  presumed  infected  cellar,  in  a  decidedly  infected 
district,  is  a  new  fact  in  the  etiology  of  the  disease,  and  points  dis- 
tinctly to  the  origin  of  our  yellow  fever."^ 

Whether,  in  the  present  state  of  knowledge  on  the  subject,  we 
can  unhesitatingly  connect  the  production  of  malarial  fevefs  of  all 
grades  and  types,  with  the  existence  of  azotized  flakes  in  th^  atmo- 
sphere— attributing,  with  Julia  (pp.  IJk  153),  JJ&ircroy,*  and  others, 
the  morbid  effects  noticed  in  sickly  JMfeiilles  to  particles  of  animal 
and  vegetable  matter  in  a  state  of  putrefaction,  and  mixed  with, 
and  floating  in,  the  air — ^I  will  not  pretend  to  decide  in  a  very  posi- 
tive manner.  Perhaps  the  fact  adduced  on  some  occasions,  that 
analogous  discoveries  have  been  made  in  air  issuing  from  noted 
sources  of  vegetable  and  animal  putrefactions,  and  which,  neverthe- 
less, did  not  give  rise  to  malarial  fevers,  and  that,  on  the  contrary, 
chemists  have  not  unfrequently  foiled  to  detect  azotized  flakes  in  the 
air  of  localities  where  fever  prevails  more  or  less  extensively,  may 
deter  us  from  regarding  them  as  exclusive  agents  in  the  production 
of  those  diseases.  But  be  this  as  it  may,  the  results  obtained  in  a 
large  majority  of  the  trials  made  in  various  situations,  prove  very 
clearly  that  in  marshy  places,  during  the  precipitation  of  dew,  flakes 
of  organic  matter  are  deposited  with  it ;  that,  in  many  instances,  a 
similar  matter  has  been  obtained  in  the  atmosphere  of  infected 
places;  and  surely  the  frequency  of  the  occurrence,  taken  in  con- 
nection with  other  circumstances  that  will  be  noticed  presently, 
justifies  the  conclusion  that  the  researches  of  chemists  have  not 
been  as  barren  of  results  as  is  usually  affirmed  by  the  opponents  of 
malaria,  and  that  the  azotized  matter  obtained  during  the  prevalence 
of  fever  may  very  reasonably  be  supposed  to  have  some  agency  in 
the  production  of  the  latter. 

1  Charleston  Med.  J.  y.  24-6. 

'  Putrefaction  des  Substances  Animales,  quoted  by  Julia,  122. 
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Chemists  not  more  successful  in  discovering  other  morbid  poisons  in 
the  atmosphere. — But  let  us  admit  that  chemists  have  failed,  in  all 
places,  and  under  all  circumstances,  to  detect  in  the  atmosphere  of 
insalubrious  localities  something  tangible  to  which  the  causation  of 
fever  may  justly  be  ascribed ;  let  us  also  admit,  for  the  sake  of  argu- 
ment, that  there  exists  no  connection,  as  cause  and  effect,  between 
the  azotized  and  putrid  flakes  above  referred  to,  and  the  diseases  in 
question,  and  that  we  are  as  far  off  now  as  our  forefathers  were 
centuries  ago,  from  the  possibility  of  demonstrating,  in  a  satisfactory 
manner,  the  nature  of  the  malarial  poison,  and  to  prove  its  inde- 
pendent existence;  it  is  doubtful,  as  every  attentive  reader  will 
perceive,  whetner  the  opponents  of  the  malarial  origin  of  autumnal 
fevers  can  derive  from  that  acknowledgment  an  overwhelming  and 
convincing  argument  in  favour  of  their  views.  He  must  at  once  see, 
that  if  we  deny  the  existence  of  febrile  miasmata  on  the  ground 
that  no  one  has  as  yet  satisfactorily  succeeded  in  detecting  them 
in  the  atmosphere,  we  shall  ber  called  upon  to  make,  for  the  same 
reason,  and  for  the  sakc/of  consistency,  other  denials,  for  which,  I 
presume,  few  physicians,  whatever  be  their  opinions  on  the  subject 
before  us,  can  be  prepared.  Let  us  not  forget  that  no  one  has  as 
yet  been  able  to  detect  the  poison  of  other  zymotic  diseases — small- 
pox, scarlatina,  measles,  influenza^  hooping-cough,  typhus,  Asiatic 
cholera,  plague,  &c.,  contagious  or  otherwise — and  yet  we  know  that 
they  must  at  times  float  in  the  air,  since  they  produce  their  respect- 
ive morbid  effects  in  individuals  who  breathe  that  tainted  medium; 
and  under  circumstances,  too,  which  forbid  the  supposition  that 
those  attacked  could  have  received  the  infection  by  direct  exposure 
to,  or  contact  with,  the  sick.  Liebig,  with  all  the  facilities  aftbrded 
by  the  appliances  of  the  Giessen  laboratory,  and  all  the  unconunon 
dexterity  and  analyzing  powers  he  is  known  to  possess,  tried  the 
experiment,  but  failed.  The  aroma  of  flowers,  and  other  odorous 
substances,  betray  their  presence  in  the  atmosphere,  through  their 
effects  on  the  olfactory  nerves ;  and  yet.  Cavendish  and  other  able 
operators  found  no  difference  between  pure  air  and  that  in  contact 
with  such  substances;  and  were  it  not  for  he  efiects  in  question,  and 
sometimes  for  the  impression  they  produce  on  the  nervous  system 
at  large,  they  would  remain  undiscovered.  We  are  told  by  Lind, 
that  turners,  in  working  the  wood  of  the  manchineel  tree,  would 
be  severely  affected,  did  they  not  securely  guard  against  breathing 
its  poison.    A  field  of  poppies  has  been  known  to  induce  a  sleepy 
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dispoBition  in  the  bystanders.  Van  Swieten,  in  the  early  part  of 
his  life,  suffered  repeatedly  a  temporary  loss  of  memory  from  the 
vicinity  of  a  plant  to  him.*  The  air  collected  in  the  wards  of  the 
hospitals  of  Milan,  Paris,  Barcelona,  and  other  places,  in  dissecting- 
rooms,  in  knackeries,  in  cemeteries,  in  the  galleries  of  a  crowded 
theatre,  £rom  cesspools,  culverts,  stables,  or  collections  of  putrid 
meat,  must  naturally  be  supposed  to  be  impure ;  nevertheless,  as 
seen,  it  does  not  differ  from  the  common  atmosphere  in  any  mate- 
rial point  In  some  of  these  instances,  a  little  ammonia  or  carbonic 
acid  may  be  found ;  but  the  result  is  not  constant,  and  is,  besides, 
of  no  importance,*  for  the  deleterious  properties  of.  infection  con- 
tinue unimpaired  after  these  substances  have  been  removed.  Nor 
can  chemists  discover  any  difference  between  the  pureyAir  of  the 
loftiest  mountain  ranges,  and  the  air  through  which  a  dog  can  tell 
that  a  horse,  a  fox,  or  a'^man  has  passed.^  Experiments  have  made 
it  clear  that  some  morbific  vapours  may  be  diffused  in  the  atmo- 
sphere in  such  attenuated  proportions  as  not  to  be  detected  by  the 
smell  or  by  chemical  analysis,  and  yet  occasion  baneful  and  even 
deadly  effects,  not  only  on  some  of  the  lower  order  of  animals,  but 
also  on  the  more  elevated  in  the  zoological  scale. 

In  addition,  it  may  be  remarked  that  medicines,  even  purgatives, 
are  sometimes  found  to  act  through  the  medium  of  the  air,  in  which 
tiiey  cannot,  on  analysis,  be  detected.  In  all  these  instances,  the 
substances  in  question,  though  defying  the  scrutinizing  efforts  of 
the  experimental  chemist,  are  well  known  to  exist  in  the  atmo- 
sphere; some  by  their  peculiar  odour,  others  by  having  been  placed 
there  purposely,  and  most  of  them  by  their  effects  on  the  economy ; 
and,  surely,  if  such  is  the  case  in  regard  to  those  substances,  there 
can  be  no  reason  to  refuse  admitting  others  possessing  toxicolo- 
gical  properties  the  same  privilege  of  concealment,  and  to  deny 
their  presence  on  the  score  of  their  not  being  detected  on  chemical 
analysis,  seeing,  as  we  do,  that  effects,  palpable  enough  in  all  con- 
science, follow  closely  on  exposure  to  an  atmosphere  which  many 
circumstances  lead  us  to  regard  as  being  contaminated.  From 
analogy,  therefore,  we  may  conclude,  that  though  escaping,  in  con- 
sequence of  their  inodorousness,  and  the  inefficiency  of  our  means 
of  analysis,  the  notice  of  casual  observers,  and  no  less  the  researches 

I  Means  of  Preflerving  the  Health  of  Seamen,  24-6,  note. 

'  Oujton  Moirean,  Ann.  do  Chimie,  xzxix.  84. 

*  Barton,  Report  to  the  State  Medical  Sooiety  of  the  State  of  Louisiana,  26. 
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of  the  chemist;  malarial  efflavia  may,  nevertheless,  float  in  the 
atmosphere,  in  sufficient  amount  and  in  a  sufficient  state  of  con- 
centration to  manifest  their  presence  by  occasioning  their  specific 
morbid  effects — febrile  diseases — in  individuals  exposed  to  the  in- 
fluence of  the  atmosphere  which  they  serve  to  contaminate. 

To  those  who  adduce  such  an  objection,  it  may  be  remarked  that 
no  one  will  venture  to  doubt  or  deny  the  existence,  in  the  matter 
obtained  from  a  variolous  or  vaccine  pustule,  or  in  the  pus  of  a 
chancre,  or  in  any  other  animal  poison,  of  a  particular  virus  capa- 
ble of  infecting  the  system,  and  reproducing  in  it  a  specific  disease 
similar  to  that  whencQ^  that  virus  proceeds.  The  variolous  matter 
produces  smallpox,  the  vaccine  matter  occasions  cowpox,  the  pus 
of  chancre  gives  rise  to  syphilis,  &c.  Well,  let  them  inquire  how 
far  chemistry  has  gone  in  the  way  of  discovering  the  nature  of 
these  particular  poisons,  and  the  particular  element  through  which 
they  derive  their  toxicojpgical  powers,  and  they  will  find  little 
calculated  to  satisfy  their  curiosity.  On  this  subject  the  science, 
so  far,  has  not  effected  much  more  than  it  has  in  regard  to  the 
atmosphere  of  malarial  localities.  The  analysis  of  the  pustules  of 
mild  and  simple  smallpox,  gives  only  fibrine,  mucus,  hydrochlorate 
of  soda,  sulphate  of  potassa,  phosphate  of  lime,  and  water.  That  of 
pus  furnished  by  smallpox  complicated  with  petechial  eruptions, 
gives  the  following  materials:  Fibrine,  mucus,  hydrochlorate  of 
soda,  hydrocyanuret  of  soda,  sulphate  of  potassa,  phosphate  of  lime, 
and  water.* 

Not  one  of  these  materials  can  by  itself  produce  smallpox,  how- 
ever introduced  into  the  system.  Combine  them  together  artifi- 
cially, in  whatever  proportion  you  please,  and  you  will  not  be  likely 
to  occasion  the  effect.  And  yet  they  are  the  only  materials  found 
by  the  chemist;  while  the  particular  something  which  imparts  an  in- 
dividuality to  the  poison,  and  constitutes  it  a  specific  agent,  has 
fled.  Will  any  one  deny,  on  that  account,  its  presence  during  the 
analysis?  The  same  may  be  said  in  relation  to  vaccine,  the  pre- 
dominating elements  of  which  consist  in  water  and  albumen ;  though, 
on  more  minute  examination,  it  is  found  to  contain  a  matter  similar 
to  osmazome,  chlorate  of  sodium,  chlorate  of  potassa,  and  phosphate 
of  lime.   Here,  again,  the  peculiar  something  has  vanished.'   Similar 

I  Journal  de  Chimie  MMicale,  1828,  iv.  488 ;  Anglada,  Tr.  de  la  Contagion,  i.  205. 
>  L'Heritier,  Traits  de  Cbimie  Pathologique,  612;  Anglada,  i.  204. 
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remarks  are  applicable  to  the  virus  of  chancre,  of  gonorrhoea,  of 
hydrophobia,  of  glanders,  as  also  to  the  extensive  class  of  vege- 
table poisons,  all  of  which,  when  chemically  analyzed,  furnish,  in 
various  combinations  and  in  various  proportions — the  first  the  ordi- 
nary constituent  elements  of  animal,  the  other  those  of  vegetable 
substances — but  in  no  instance  present  us  with  the  peculiar  ingre- 
dient which  imparts  to  each  of  those  products  its  specific  poisonous 
property. 

Again,  it  has  been  said  that  the  blood  of  individuals  affected  with 
measles  communicates  the  disease,  when  inserted  into  incisions 
made  in  the  skin,  and  kept  there  by  means  ^f  cotton.  I  say,  it  has 
been  said;  for  though  the  experiments  which  Dr.  Francis  Home,  of 
Edinburgh,  instituted  On  the  subject,  about  the  middle  of  the  last 
century,  and  those  of  Speranza,  during'  the  epidemic  of  Milan,  in 
1822,  would  seem  to  justify  the  conclusion,  and  though  the  high 
authority  of  StoU  may  be  adduced  in  its  /avour,*  the  success  of  this 
inoculation  is  yet  open  to  doubt.  But,  admitting  it  to  be  true,  and 
admitting,  also,  what  can  scarcely  be  denied,  that  in  measles,  as  well 
as  in  the  whole  tribe  of  zymotic  diseases,  the  blood  is  the  vehicle  of 
the  poison,  in  some  form  or  other,  it  is  a  well-ascertained  fact  that, 
in  the  present  state  of  the  science,  chemistry  is  powerless  in  its  en- 
deavours to  discover  in  that  fluid  any  anomalous  element,  in  the 
least  indicative  of  the  presence  there  of  the  toxicological  agent  to 
which  the  disease  is  due.'  Examine  also  the  blood  of  individuals 
labouring  under  scarlatina,  smallpox,  vaccine^  typhus,  typhoid, 
cholera,  or  other  disorders  in  which  a  peculiar  poison  has  been  at 
work,  and  the  fluid  has  been  morbidly  affected,  and  you  will  be 
sure  to  fail  to  discover  in  it  traces  of  the  presence  of  that  poison, 
of  whose  existence,  nevertheless,  there  can  be  no  doubt.  In  such 
blood  the  quantity  of  water,  fibrine,  corpuscles  or  residue  of  the 
serum  may  vary  more  or  less  from  that  contained  in  the  healthy 
fluid.  The  solidity  of  the  clot  may  differ,^  but  in  no  instance  can 
we  detect  the  specific  maienes  morbi. 

It  is  not  a  little  surprising,  if  not  amusing,  to  find  that  while, 
by  ignoring  the  presence  in  the  atmosphere  of  a  particular  matter 
which,  by  its  poisonous  property,  is  supposed  to  give  rise  to  fever, 

1  Aphorism  688,  p.  202. 

'  See  the  experiments  of  Andral  and  Gavarret,  and  of  Becquerel  and  Rodier ;  see 
also  Bouchat,  Maladies  Contagieuses,  Gaz.  M^d.  1848;  Simon,  i.  800. 
*  Simon,  i.  288,  298,  825. 
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and  to  which  the  name  of  malaria  has  been  applied;  in  other  words, 
while,  by  denying  a  separate  existence  to  febrile  eflGluvia,  on  the 
ground  that  chemistry  has  not  succeeded  in  detecting  them,  the 
disbelievers  in  that  poison  seem  anxious  to  vindicate  the  character 
of  the  science  for  in&llibility,  or  at  least  to  uphold  the  idea  that 
it  has  reached,  on  the  subject  in  question,  its  culminating  point,  and 
that  its  not  having  succeeded  in  attaining  the  object  in  view,  indi- 
cates positively  the  impossibility  of  this  ever  being  effected,  profes- 
sional chemists  of  the  highest  eminence,  so  far  from  carrying  their 
pretensions  that  high,. acknowledge  the  deficiency  of  their  present 
means,  admit  that  their  science  is  yet  in  its  infancy,  and  do  not 
hesitate  to  say  that  the  want  of  success  in  the  detection  of  malarial 
emanations  is  not  to  be  taken  as  an  evidence  of  the  non-existence 
of  these.  The  celebrated  author  of  the  Statique  Chimique,  Bertholet, 
somewhere  says:  "Besides  its  constituent  parts,  the  atmospheric  air 
may  contain  in  solution  different  substances,  which  assume  in  it 
the  elastic  form,  and  of  which  some  are  principles  of  odours ;  but  so 
far  these  emanations  have  eluded  chemical  means,  which  can  destroy 
some,  but  not  detect  them.'*^  Similar  admissions  are  made  by  Bas- 
pail,*  Muldor,  Van  Graens,^  and  others ;  but  by  none  more  clearly 
than  Sir  H.  Davy,  who,  while  expressing  the  conviction  that,  by  the 
progress  of  chemistry  and  physiology,  success  will  ultimately  be 
obtained  on  this  point,  says:  "That  a  specific  matter  of  contagion 
has  not  been  detected  by  chemical  means  in  the  atmosphere  of 
marshes,  does  not  prove  its  non-existence.  We  know  so  little  of 
those  agents  that  affect  the  human  constitution,  that  it  is  of  no  use 
to  reason  on  the  subject."* 

Nature  and  condition  of  fever  localities  lead  to  the  opinion  of  the 
existence  of  riialaria, — The  opinion  which  ascribes  autumnal  fevers  to 
the  contamination  of  the  atmosphere  by  poisonous  effluvia,  receives 
not  a  little  support  from  their  very  frequent  association  with  pecu- 
liar characters  and  conditions  of  the  loc^ties  where  they  are  noticed, 
and  from  their  absence  or  cessation  where  those  characters  and  con- 
ditions are  wanting,  or  have  been  removed  by  artificial  or  other 
means.  Whenever  we  encounter  such  localities — characterized  by 
a  geological  formation  of  tertiary  and  cretaceous  secondary  deposit 

1  VoL  i.  >  Hist  Nat  de  la  Sant^  et  de  la  Maladie,  i.  40. 

*  Quoted  by  Harrison,  New  Orleans  Journal,  ii.  582. 

*  Consolation  in  TntTel,  Works,  iz.  682. 
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with  argillaceous  and  rich  alluvial  soil  more  or  less  impervious 
to  water;  or  where,  whatever  he  the  appearance  of  the  soil,  water 
is  found  at  a  very  short  distance  from  the  surface ;  or  wl^ere  the 
latter  is  dotted  with  marshy  fields,  and  traversed  by  sluggish 
streams ;  or  by  swampy,  low,  flat  level  land,  as  along  the  banks  of 
lakes  and  winding  streams;  or  by  level  plains,  ravines,  or  deep 
valleys,  either  dried  or  drying  on  the  surface,  after  having  been 
thoioughly  wet,  and  perchance  encased  between  mountain  eleva- 
tions, covered,  as  in  India,  with  jungles;  or,  in  the  West  Indies,  with 
impenetrable  mangroves  or  thick  forests,  and  containing  a  large 
amount  of  organic  remains — there  we  may  be  very  certain  to  meet 
with  fever.  "It  is  a  safe  generalization  to  aflSxm,"  says  Dr.  Drake  (p. 
709),  "that,  all  other  circumstances  being  equal,  autumnal  fever  pre- 
vails most  where  the  amount  of  organic  matter  is  greatest,  and  least 
where  it  is  leasf  In  localities  thus  characterized,  I  repeat,  we  may 
almost  certainly  count  on  meeting  with  malarial  fever  in  some  one 
or  other  of  its  varied  forms,  after  a  certain  continuance  of  high 
atmospheric  heat.  In  others,  differently  circumstanced,  we  may 
safely  anticipate  an  exemption  from  that  disease.*  The  salt  marshes 
of  Normandy — about  Doll,  for  example;  the  soil  along  the  Medi- 
terranean coast  of  France ;  the  shores  of  the  Adriatic,  of  Greece, 
and  of  Sicily;  those  of  Sardinia,  of  Spain,  of  Crimea;  the  lagunes 
of  Holland,  from  the  Walcheren  to  Groningen;  the  soil  of  Flanders; 
the  Pontine  marshes  of  the  Pontifical  States,  and  the  campagna  in 
the  vicinity  of  Eome;  the  maremme  of  Tuscany,  Lucca,  and  the 
Mantuan;  the  soil  of  the  Bresse,  of  Sologue,  of  Dombes,  of  the 
vicinity  of  Camargue,  Aigues  Mortes,  Marenne,  Brouage,  Eoche- 
fort,  and  other  pai*ts  of  France;  the  coasts  of  Batavia  and  Mada- 
gascar; the  alluvial  districts  of  the  western  and  eastern  coasts  of 
Africa;  those  of  Algiers,  and  of  India;  a  large  portion  of  the  United 
States,  from  the  Delaware  to  the  Mississippi  on  the  Atlantic  coast ; 
along  the  margins  of  the  lakes,  the  Mississippi  Biver,  and  other 
western  streams;  a  large  surfiace  in  South  America  and  in  the  West 

^  What  is  termed  peat  bog,  or  peat  moss,  is  said  not  to  be  productive  of  malaria. 
Many  parts  of  Scotland  and  Ireland,  that  are  occupied  by  large  tracts  of  marsh,  in 
which  peat  moss  abounds,  are  completely  free  from  these  fevers.  The  disease  is  never 
seen  among  the  inhabitants  near  the  country  of  the  Dismal  Swamp,  on  the  frontier  of 
Virginia  and  North  Carolina.  In  them,  the  vegetable  matter  is  subcarbonized,  and 
hence  insusceptible  of  decomposition.  It  is  known  to  possess  peculiar  antiseptic 
qualities,  which  not  only  preserve  trees  and  other  vegetable,  but  animal  substances, 
fh)m  putrefaction.     See  Acton's  Treatise  on  Moss  EArtb. 
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India  Islands;  along  the  sea-coast,  or  the  borders  of  tropical  streams 
or  lakes;  the  river  banks  and  low  flat  surfaces  of  Hungary;  the 
morasses  of  Upland,  the  plains  of  Scanea,  Sudermania,  and  Gothia; 
all  these  localities,  and  many  more  that  might,  if  necessary,  be  men- 
tioned, and  which  are  or  should  be  familiar  to  every  one  who  has 
made  paludal  or  autumnal  fever  the  subject  of  inquiry,  are  in 
point.  They  all  present  some  one  or  more  of  the  characteristics 
pointed  out,  and  are  all,  at  particular  seasons  of  the  year,  and  under 
certain  atmospheric  conditions,  the  seat  of  febrile  affections;  while 
other  places,  sometimes  at  no  great  distance,  but  of  a  different 
geological  formation — less  swampy  or  less  rich  in  organic  materials, 
and  possessing  a  different  soil — are,  though  similarly  circumstanced 
in  other  particulars,  free  from  the  disease.  All  these  facts  serve  to 
illustrate  the  almost  constant  connection  existing,  as  cause  and 
effect,  between  the  kind  of  locality  to  which  I  have  referred  and 
the  disease  in  question.^ 

Nor  is  it  less  certain  that  the  yellow  fever  proper  is  traced  almost 
invariably  to  city  districts  noted  for  filth  and  imperfect  ventilation; 
to  the  vicinity  of  ships,  docks,  or  wharves;  to  narrow  and  confined 
courts  and  alleys  not  far  from  these;  to  collections  of  substances, 
animal  and  vegetable,  in  a  state  of  decomposition,  &c  Instances  to 
that  effect  have  been  too  frequently  observed,  and  are  too  well 
authenticated  to  be  denied;  while  the  connection  between  the 
existence  of  places  of  the  particular  kind  mentioned,  and  the  ap- 
pearance of  that  form  of  fever,  is  too  constantly  found  to  prevail, 
to  be  considered  simply  in  the  light  of  a  coincidence. 

The  danger  of  an  attack  of  fever  increased  in  proportion  to  proximity 
to  such  localities. — If  we  approach  to,  or  remain  some  length  of 
time — occasionally  only  a  few  hours  or  moments — in  those  locali- 
ties, or  in  their  immediate  vicinity,  we  are  stricken  down  with 
fever;  if  we  avoid  them,  we  escape.  The  South  Carolinian  gives 
up  his  plantation  residence  in  summer,  and  removes  to  Charleston 
or  to  the  mountains,  where  he  is  safe  from  the  country  fever.  Let 
him  visit  his  estate  before  the  advent  of  frost,  and  especially  let 
him  sleep  there,  and  he  runs  great  risk  of  an  attack.  In  yellow 
fever  seasons,  strangers  must  leave  or  abstain  from  entering  the 
city;  if  they  venture  into  it,  they  will  in  all  probability  have  the 
disease.  With  us,  in  Philadelphia — as  with  the  residents  of  other 
cities  of  the  Middle  and  neighbouring  States,  and  of  some  parts  of 
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Europe — where  infected  districts  are  of  limited  extent,  the  disease 
is  restricted  to  individuals  who  venture  within  the  bounds  of  these. 
At  a  very  few  paces  from  the  sickly  spot  to  which  they  penetrated, 
and  where  they  doubtless  imbibed  the  seeds  of  the  fever,  people 
move  about,  business  is  transacted  with  perfect  impunity,  and 
everything  often  looks  precisely  as  if  the  city  were  not  the  seat  of 
an  epidemic.  By  avoiding  our  river  banks,  or  our  meadow  or 
marshy  land,  by  remaining  within  the  limits-  of  the  city,  or  select- 
ing high  and  dry  situations  in  the  country,  Philadelphians,  like 
Charlestonians,  keep  free  from  chills  and  fever,  or  remittents;  by 
adopting  a  different  course,  they  expose  themselves  to  an  attack. 
On  the  coast  of  the  West  Indies,  and, of  Africa,  as  well,  indeed, 
as  in  this  country  and  Europe,  vessels  ^remain  healthy  so  long  as 
they  keep  at  a  distance  from  land.^  But  woe  to  them  if,  during  the 
sickly  season,  they  approach  the  shore,  or  enter  the  river  streams. 
The  moment  they  do  that  they  become  liable  to  the  disease.  Lind, 
in  his  work  on  preserving  the  health  of  sjunen,  st^ites  that  when 
Commodore  Long's  squadron,  in  the  months  of  July  and  August, 
1744,  lay  off  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber,  it  was  observed  that  one  or 
two  of  the  ships  which  lay  nearest  the  shore  began  to  be  affected 
by  the  pernicious  vapour  from  the  land;  whilst  some  others,  lying 
&rther  out  at  sea,  at  but  a  very  small  distance  from  the  former,  had 
not  a  man  sick  at  the  same  time.  (P.  67.)  While  in  the  autumn  of 
1852,  many  British  steamers  and  vessels  of  war  had  the  yellow 
fever  for  going  into  port  at  St.  Thomas.  "Another  of  her  ma- 
jesty's ships,  the  Devastation,  was  at  St.  Thomas,  but  did  not  come 
into  the  harbour,  keeping,  however,  only  about  a  mile  off  the  town, 
and  remained  intact.' 

"  I  have  known,"  Sir  G.  Blane  remarks,  "  a  hundred  yards  in  a 
road  make  a  difference  in  the  health  of  a  ship  at  anchor,  by  her  be- 
ing under  the  lea  of  marshes  in  one  situation  and  not  in  the  other."^ 

»  Lind.  on  Hot  Climates,  188-178-9;  Ibid,  on  Seamen,  78;  Trott«r,  i.  456;  Rouppe, 
65— English  translation,  69;  Rush,  iii.  83;  Bancroft,  171;  lb.  Sequel,  166;  Clark  on 
Long  Voyages,  i.  124;  Moseley,  57;  H.  McLean,  26;  Ferguson's  Recollections^  151 ; 
Gillespie,  20;  Fontana,  12;  Bally,  456;  Pringle,  57,  98;  Chervin's  Letter  to  Dr. 
Monfalcon,  12;  Burnett,  264-274;  Caldweirs  Prize  Diss.  189;  Caldwell's  Essay  on 
MaL  in  Boston  Joum.  510;  IVilliams's  Morbid  Poisons,  ii.  446;  Smith,  Edinburgh 
Joum.  zxxT.  49;  Amiel,  Edinburgh  Joum.  xxzy.  264;  Johnson,  Charleston  Joum. 
iY.  160. 

»  Wiblen  and  Harvey  on  Yellow  Fever,  Lancet,  April,  1858,  Am.  ed.  322. 

'  Diseases  of  Seamen,  228. 
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It  is  stated  by  masters  of  ships  that  during  the  prevalence  of  the 
late  fever  epidemio  in  Brazil,  though  they  came  direct  from  Europe, 
and  held  communication  with  no  vessel  of  any  kind  on  their  pas- 
sage, the  disease  made  its  appearance  on  board  their  ships  as  soon 
as  they  approached  the  coast,  and  came  within  the  influence  of  the 
land  breeze.  Dr.  Gavin  states  that  when  the  yellow  fever  broke 
out  in  Georgetown,  Demarara,  at  the  end  of  1851,  some  seamen 
arriving  from  Europe  were  attacked  with  the  disease  on  nearing  the 
coast  and  getting  into  the  muddy  water,  some  days  before  their 
arrival  in  harbour.^ 

Lind  states,  in  his  well-kjiown  work  on  Hot  Climates,  that  "many 
persons  escaped  the  yellow  fever  which  prevailed  in  Pensacola,  in 
1765,  by  retiring  to  the'shijp^  which  lay  in  the  harbour."  (179.)  In 
another  place  the  author  ^ren^arks:  "When  the  violent  and  fatal 
sickness  raged  at  Cadiz,  in  1764,  it  did  not  extend  its  influence  to 
any  ship  which  lay  at  a  distance  from  the  city."  His  majesty's 
ship,  the  Tweed,  which  was  then  at  anchor  in  Cadiz  Bay,  like  others, 
escaped.  AH  the  sick  that  were  sent  on  board  recovered,  no  bad 
symptoms  appearing  in  their  fever,  "  while  a  disease  similar  to  the 
black  vomit  and  the  yellow  fever,  and  equally  mortal,  depopulated 
that  large  city."  (/6.  178.)  Commodore  Mitchell's  fleet,  which 
anchored  in  the  year  1747,  between  South  Beveland  and  Walehe- 
ren,  were  perfectly  healthy,  while  the  soldiers,  on  shore,  at  the  same 
time,  and  at  no  great  distance,  were  sorely  afflicted  with  fever."* 

Dr.  Eush  says,  of  the  epidemic  of  1793:  "I  heard  of  some  sea- 
fering  people  who  lived  on  board  their  vessels,  who  escaped  the 
disease."^  Dr.  Caldwell  remarks  "that  marsh  malaria  cannot  reach 
the  crew  of  a  ship  lying  at  anchor  but  a  cable  length  from  the 
shore,  where  it  is  generated:"  and  adds:  "Similar  facts  may  be  col- 
lected from  the  history  of  yellow  fever  in  our  own  country.  During 
the  prevalence  of  that  disease  in  Philadelphia,  many  individuals, 
and  several  whole  families,  are  known  to  have  retreated  to  vessels 
lying  not  more  than  from  two  hundred  to  two  hundred  and  fifty 
yards  from  the  wharves,  and  to  have  remained  healthy.  In  New 
York  and  Baltimore  like  instances  have  occurred."^ 

Who  is  unacquainted  with  the  fact,  noticed  in  diverse  latitudes, 

'  Second  Report  on  Quarantine,  pp.  14,  15;  London,  1852. 

*  Pringle,  Rouppe,  and  Lind.  '  Op.  cit. 

*  Prize  Dissertation,  Boston  Joam.  iii.  p.  510. 
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that  while,  in  vessels  at  a  short  distance  irom  infected  localities, 
those  who  remain  on  board  are  exempted  from  fever,  the  boat 
crews,  who,  from  the  nature  of  their  duties,  are  obliged  to  ex- 
plore the  river  banks,  those  who  land  on  business  or  for  recreation, 
are,  especially  if  they  sleep  on  shore,  sooner  or  later  attacked.* 

On  the  other  hand,  vessels  that  are  infected  in  such  localities  lose 
the  fever  (if  they  themselves  do  not  contain  sources  of  infection)  by 
shifting  their  position,  and  anchoring  at  a  distance — sometimes  at  a 
very  short  one — from  the  shore;  or  by  going  to  sea,  and  thereby 
placing  themselves  beyond  the  influence  of  the  land  air.  The 
morbific  agency  (in  Georgetown,  Demerara)  seemed  to  move  in 
shifting  swaritis  or  vortices,  hovering  over  a  vessel  here  and  there. 
"Thus,  in  the  beginning  6f  1839,'the,flliomas  King  lay  in  the  divi- 
sion A,  between  Kingston  and  Wighart's'Stellings.  In  one  week 
she  lost  four  hands.  She  unmoored,  and  took  her  station  outside^ 
or  to  the  leeward  of  the  Louisa  Baillie ;  the  mortality  ceased,  and 
the  health  of  the  crew  became  re-established.  The  Louisa  Baillie, 
that  had  been  right  abreast,  and  sheltered  by  the  Thomas  King  be- 
fore the  unmooring,  and  had  no  deatl!}  although  several  cases  of 
fever,  which  readily  yielded  to  treatment,  became  soon  very  sickly; 
she  lost  four  men,  after  which  she  shifted  her  moorings,  and  the 
mortality  then  ceased  in  her  also.*  These  eflFects  have  been  observed 
on  frequent  occasions  in  Europe,  in  the  West  Indies,  on  the  coast 
of  Africa,  as  well  as  on  our  western  lakes.^ 

I  am  informed  by  Mr.  Martin,  surgeon  of  the  Cananeuch,  a  Gui- 
nea trader  (Dr.  Lind  states)  that  when  he  was  in  Gambia  River,  in 
company  with  four  other  ships,  the  men  in  one  of  those  ships  were 
daily  taken  ill  of  fevers  and  fluxes,  and  several  of  them  delirious ; 
while  all  the  English  in  the  other  ships  and  in  the  factories  were  in 

1  Badenock,  Med.  Obs.  and  Inq.  It.  157-8;  Trotter,  Med.  Naut.  ii.  86;  Ballj,  Ty- 
phuB  d'Am.  465;  Clark  on  Long  Voy.  i.  38-40;  Boyle,  75;  Rouppe,  pp.  66,  76;  Gil- 
lespie, 20 ;  J.  Hunter,  17 ;  Valentin,  77 ;  Caillot,  200 ;  Bancroft,  172 ;  Ibid,  Sequel, 
1G6;  J.  Wilson,  GG;  Fontana,  12;  Blane  on  Seamen,  92,  892;  Lind.  106,  108,  134, 
162,  195;  Lind.  on  Seamen,  78,  77-8;  J.  Johnson,  68-5,  127,  184;  J.  Wilson,  Stat, 
of  Brit.  W.  L  Squadron,  85;  Bryson,  161,  &c.  &c.;  Burnett,  188-225,  268;  Smith, 
Edinburgh  J oum.  xxzy.  18,  47,  50 ;  Allon,  Edinburgh  Monthly  Joum.  Aug.  1847 ;  Bry- 
son, Stat.  Rep.  on  the  Health  of  the  (Brit)  Navy,  216,  220,  230. 

»  Blair,  36. 

>  Lind.  200;  Ibid,  on  Seamen,  85;  Ferguson's  RecoL  148;  Trotter,  i.  358;  Hunter, 
16;  Keraudren,  18;  H.  McLean,  26;  Rufz.  Report,  by  Chervin,  60;  Usher  Parsons's 
Dissertations,  203 ;  Cooke,  Med.  Recorder,  vii.  451. 
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perfect  health ;  but  upon  removing  that  ship  about  half  a  league 
from  her  first  anchorage,  which  was  too  near  some  swamps,  her  men 
became  as  healthy  as  those  in  the  other  ships.'  • 

Sir  G.  Blane  remarks :  "  When  ships  watered  at  Eockfort  (Ja- 
maica), they  found  that  if  they  anchored  close  to  the  shore,  so  as 
to  smell  the  land  air,  the  health  of  the  men  was  affected ;  but  upon 
removing  two  cables'  length  no  inconvenience  was  perceived."* 

These  effects  are  not  due  to  heat  alone. — Now,  how  is  all  this  to 
be  accounted  for?  Notwithstanding  all  that  has  been  said  to  the 
contrary  by  Towne,^  Poissonniere,'*  Madrid,*  Hosack,*  Tommasini,^ 
Faure,'  Vatable,^  Girardin,*®  Bertaud,"  Bourdon,"  Dickinson,^^  and 
many  others,  we  may  safely  affirm  that  excessive,  great,  or  long- 
continued  heat,  will  certaiijj?^  not  do  so.  Unaided  by  a  more  effi- 
cient morbific  agent  it  has  in  no  instance  been  found  to  occasion  a 
remittent,  an  intermitted,  a  yellow  or  a  pestilential  fever.  It  is 
a  well-ascertained  fact  that  in  many  localities  where  the  heat  is 
intense,  fever  is  seldom  if  at  all  observed,  while  it  prevails  more 
or  less  extensively  in  places  where  the  temperature  is  considerably 
lower.  The  summer  heat  of  the  'southern  portion  of  the  great 
desert  is  very  great ;  but,  as  Dr.  Drake  remarks,  those  who  traverse 
it,  and  keep  at  a  distance  from  its  watercourses,  pass  the  season 
unaffected.  The  same  writer  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
sandy  banks  of  Pensacola  Bay,  from  its  entrance  up  to  the  town  of 
Pensacola,  suffer  but  little;  while  at  the  head  of  the  bay,  where 
extensive  alluvial  deposits  have  been  made,  the  fever  has  been  so 
constant  and  fatal  as  to  prevent  permanent  settlement.  Yet  the 
temperature  of  both  localities  is  the  same,  for  they  are  but  ten  miles 
apart.    In  some  localities,  as  the  Antilles  generally,  fevers  are  said 

^  Lind  on  Hot  Ctimates,  180.  '  Diseases  of  Seamen,  178. 

3  A  Treatise  on  the  Diseases  most  frequent  in  the  West  Indies ;  and  herein  more 
particularly  of  those  which  occurred  in  Barbadoes.     Lond.  1726,  11. 

*  Traits  des  Fifevres  de  St.  Domingue.     Paris,  1780,  60. 

^  Ensayo  Analitico  Sobro  la  Naturaliza,  Causas  y  Curacion  de  las  Calenturas,  &c. 
Habana,  1821,  pt.  ii.  1.  •  Practice  of  Medicine,  890. 

7  Sulla  Febbre  di  LiTomo,  1804 ;  Sulla  Febbre  Gialla  Americana,  {  84,  i.  168. 
"  Fibfres  Intermittentes  et  Continues,  &c.  43,  44. 

•  Ann.  Man  times,  1828,  830.  'O  Essai  sur  la  F.  J.  44. 

1^  Dissertation  sur  les  Maladies  que  les  M^decins  de  St.  Domingue  ont  appel^e 
Fifevre  Jaune,  7. 

'•  Considerations  sur  la  Prophylaotique  de  la  Fifeyre  Jaune,  7. 

"  Observations  on  the  Inflam.  Endemic,  &c.  or  Yellow  Fever,  84,  &o. 
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to  be  now  more  rife  than  they  were  formerly,  though  the  tempera- 
ture was  not  lower  then  than  it  is  at  the  present  day.  The  savan- 
nahs or  natural  prairies  of  French  Guiana,  the  arid  deserts  of  Peru, 
and  a  large  portion  of  Spanish  Guiana,  furnish  us  with  examples  of 
the  sort.^  Thermometrical  observations  made  in  the  plains  of  Meta, 
situate  on  the  east  side  of  the  oriental  Cordilleras  and  in  the  valley 
of  the  Magnaline  on  the  west  of  the  same  ridge,  exhibit  great  simi- 
larity of  temperature,  yet  the  former  is  remarkable  for  insalubrity, 
while  the  latter  is  free  from  fever.* 

The  range  of  the  thermometer  in  Antigua  and  Barbadoes,  is 
rather  higher  than  in  Dominica,  Tobago,  Jamaica,  or  th6  Bahamas; 
yet  we  find  that  the  troops  in  the  latter  stations  sufier  nearly  three 
times  as  much  as  those  in  the  former.^  The  yellow  fever  does  not 
prevail  on  Pigeon  Island,  but  is  of  co.j^on  occurrence  in  the  town 
of  Castries,*  though  the  temperature  is  ynuch  the  same  in  both 
places.  While  common  in  some  parts  if  the  coast  of  Africa,  the 
same  disease  is  rare  in  Senegal.'  It  is  rare  also  in  Cayenne,  which 
is,  to  say  the  least,  as  hot  as  anyplace  within  the  tropics.^  Panuco, 
and  the  plains  of  Coro  and  Cumana,  a^d  the  coast  Of  Coromandel 
and  of  Onixa,  cited  by  Humboldt,^  as  well  as  the  coast  of  Malabar, 
the  deserts  of  Arabia,  and  of  the  Diabakie'  are  rarely  the  seat  of 
malarial  fevers,  especially  of  those  of  a  malignant  character.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  Lima,  Brazil,  Peru,^  the  savannas  or  natural 
prairies  of  French  and  a  large  portion  of  Spanish  Guiana,^®  where,  in 
spite  of  excessive  and  long-continued  heat,  this  fever  does  not  exist. 

The  prevalence  of  and  mortality  from  fever  have  also  been  foimd 
in  the  same  place  far  greater  in  some  seasons  than  in  others — the 
temperature  remaining  nearly  the  same;"  and  it  has  originated  and 
prevailed  in  some  situations — as  well  in  the  West  Indies,  in  Africa, 
in  Europe,  as  in  this  country — nearly  as  often  when  the  range  of 
the  thermometer  was  at  the  minimum  of  tropical  heat  as  at  the 


«  Leblond,  6,  62-4-6. 

*  Bonsflingaolt,  Annales  de  Chimic,  Ivii.  153. 

*  Report  on  Mortality  in  British  Army,  101. 

*  Pngnet,  842.  >  Theyenot,  244. 
'  Bsjon  M^m.  snr  Cayenne,  29,  59.                                   ^  Volame  i.  62. 

^  Bonneau  et  Sulpici,  Recherches  nur  la  Cont.  de  la  F.  J.  16. 

*  Vicaire,  Annales  Maritimes,  Oct  1881,  298-9.  '»  Leblond,  6,  62-4-6. 
"  Sickness,  &c.,  in  British  Army,  5,  101 ;  Graigie's  Practice,  i.  224-6. 

^  Report  of  Sickness  of  British  Army,  26 ;  Cartwrighfs  tlecorder,  Ix.  226 ;  Blair,  52. 
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This  want  of  necessary  connection,  as  cause  and  effect,  between 
high  atmospherical  heat  and  fever — common  autumnal  and  yellow 
— has  been  pointed  out  by  a  large  number  of  Writers  on  these 
diseases  as  they  show  themselves  in  various  parts  of  the  globe.^ 

Again,  heAt  is  greater  in  cities  than  in  the  surrounding  country, 
and  yet  malarial  fevers  are  more  frequently  encountered  in  the 
latter  than  in  the  former.  And  if  the  cause  of  yellow  fever  is  more 
frequently  evolved  in  cities,  it  is  because  it  requires  a  higher  de- 
gree of  temperature.  .  But  even  this  will  not  serve  to  disprove  my 
position ;  for,  during  the  existence  of  the  disease,  many  localities  in 
the  close  vicinity  of,  and  just  as  hot  as,  the  part  infected,  remain 
healthy.  Indeed,  in  insalubrious  regions  fevers  are  more  particu- 
larly rife,  not  during  the  hottest  months  of  the  season,  but  some  time 
after,  when  the  average  temperature  has  lowered  in  a  notable  degree. 
Such  has  been  found  to  be  the  case  in  Gibraltar,*  in  France,^  in  this 
city,^  in  Charleston,*  Barcelona,*  the  West  Indies,^  Algeria,'  &c. 
It  may  be  mentioned,  also,  that  fevers  often  cease  long  before  the 
cessation  of  hot  weather — when,  indeed,  the  temperature  has  reached 
its  highest  point.  We  know  that  such  is  the  case  in  relation  to  the 
Egyptian  plague,  and  that  it  has  occurred  also  at  Dantzic,  Toulon, 
and  Stockholm.^  "There  broke  out  a  plague  in  Venice,"  says 
Matth.  Villani,  an  eye-witness  {Lib.  i.  Hi8toriar.\  "in  the  year 
1348,  in  the  month  of  March.  It  was  at  its  height  in  April  and 
May.  It  began  to  decline  in  July,  and  ended  in  August ;  so  that  a 
plague  will  end  in  hot  weather."^®  The  occurrence  has  been  noted 
in  reference  to  the  yellow  fever;  and  in  South  America,  this  coun- 

*  Copland,  Hi.  151;  Bryson,  197;  Dazille,  Malad.  des  N^gres,  8,  &c. ;  Ibid,  des 
PaysChauds,  4;  J.  Wilson,  66-7;  Boyle,  Ed.  J.  viii.  173;  Warren,  8;  Dariste,  82; 
Osgood,  18;  Good,  ii,  168;  Chisholm,  ii.  264;  Dalmas,  38;  Bally,  327;  Gillkrest,  279; 
Musgravc,  Med.  Ch.  Tr.  ix.  121;  Imray,  Ed.  J.  liil.  92;  Chalmers,  i.  22;  Lining, 
ii.  407 ;  Townsend,  877 ;  Hosack,  ii.  29 ;  Chervin,  translation  of  Wilson  on  Fever  of 
Gibraltar,  9;  Sir  J.  Fellowes,  417;  Hunter,  13;  Ferguson,  Med.  Ch.  Tr.  viii.  142; 
Evans,  46 ;  Davy,  Notes  to  Blair,  62 ;  Drake,  712-8. 

2  Report  of  Sickness  in  Mediterranean  Station,  66. 
'  Nepple,  Fifevre  Interm.  136. 

*  Emlen,  N.  A.  Joum.  v.  328 ;  Carey,  7. 

*  Lining,  op.  cit.  ii.  410.  •  Rochoux,  110;  Pariset,  475. 

7  Williamson,  Med.  and  MisceL  Obs.  on  West  Indies,  i.  210,  211;  Pinckard,  Notes 
on  the  West  Indies,  ii.  486;  R.  Jackson,  Sketches,  9,  10,  11. 
B  Jacquot,  Des  F.  &  Quinquina,  19 ;  Haspel,  Maladies  de  TAlg^rie,  i.  67. 

*  A  Treatise  on  the  Plague  and  Pestilential  Fever,  10,  11.     Lond.  1761. 
w  Ibid. 
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try,  Europe,  and  elsewhere,  the  same  observation  has  been  made,  so 
far  as  regards  ordinary  fevers.^  To  this  it  may  be  added  that,  in 
localities  where  fevers  have  been  driven  away  through  the  opera- 
tion of  judicious  hygienic  measures,  the  effect  was  not  attended 
with  a  diminution  of  atmospheric  temperature;  that  some  forms  of 
autumnal  periodic  fevers  are  restricted  to  very  circumscribed  locali- 
ties, where  the  heat  is  no  greater  than  in  the  immediate  vicinity;  and 
that  when  it  breaks  out  in  a  ship  and  spares  others  close  by,  or 
when  it  ceases  in  a  vessel  on  the  latter's  shifting  its  position,  we 
cannot  presume  that  a  difference  of  temperature  can  have  had  any- 
thing to  do  with  the  diffisrence  of  the  results  observed. 

The  following  statements,  derived  from  a  report  recently  pub- 
lished by  Mr.  Lorin  Blodget,  who  has  charge  of  the  meteorological 
department  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  at  Washington,  may  be 
appropriately  placed  here.* 

Few  summers  in  this  country  have  been  characterized  by  greater 
heat  than  the  one  we  have  just  passed  through.  The  excess  has 
prevailed  from  New  Hampshire  to  Savannah  in  Georgia.  The  first 
general  high  temperatures  of  the  season  occurred  on  the  3d  to  the 
5th  of  June,  extending  from  Montreal  to  Florida,  but  sparing  the 
west  generally.  At  the  south,  its  maximum,  from  Chapel  Hill,  N. 
C,  to  Savannah,  Ga.,  was  92°;  and  at  the  north,  from  Montreal  to 
New  York,  88^.  From  the  14th  to  the  18th,  the  heat  was  excessive 
and  general.  It  commenced  at  the  extreme  west  on  the  12th  and 
13th,  and  did  not  extend  beyond  Camden,  S.  C.  It  rose  from  90® 
to  94®  in  Ohio,  Kentucky,  and  westward  in  the  same  latitudes. 
From  the  20th  to  the  23d,  there  was  another  general  excess  of  tem- 
perature— less  than  the  preceding  in  the  extreme  north,  and  with  a 
considerable  fall  there  on  the  22d ;  but  quite  unusual  and  long-con- 
tinued at  almost  every  other  part  of  the  country.  The  maxima 
varied  from  the  20th  to  the  23d,  and  ranged  from  90°  to  97®.  The 
maximum  of  95®,  was  probably  general  from  New  York  to  Savan- 
nah on  the  23d.  Lastly,  a  most  extraordinary  extreme  of  heat 
occurred  on  the  29th  and  30th.    The  extreme  was  central  in  the 

1  Leblond,  184;  Pugnet,  842;  Rash,  W.  155;  ]>eTeie,  117;  Emlen,  lor.  cU.  329; 
Chisholm,  i.  294 ;  Nott,  Charleston  Journ.  ili.  5 ;  Fenner,  N.  0.  Journ.  y.  203 ;  Cald- 
well, Repos.  vii.  149,  153 ;  Palloni,  83. 

■  On  the  Climatic  Conditions  of  the  Summer  of  1858,  most  directly  affecting  its 
Minatory  character.-^JV«ir  York  Journal  of  Med,  Nov.  1858,  p.  818,  &c. 
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latitude  of  Washington,  and  was  limited  at  Savannah,  on  the  south, 
and  Burlington,  Vt.,  on  the  north.  It  attained  96®  to  98®  in  Ten- 
nessee, Kentucky,  and  southern  Ohio,  and  77.5°  to  102°  at  Wash- 
ington, and  eastern  Virginia,  and  North  Carolina.  This  is  without 
any  parallel  in  the  records  of  temperature  at  Washington,  and  is 
several  degrees  above  any  recorded  temperature  at  New  Orleans, 
Mobile,  and  Savannah. 

The  temperature  of  July  was  also  high,  and  slightly  above  the 
normal  mean  in  most  parts  of  the  United  States.  The  excessive 
heat  of  the  last  days  of  June  was  prolonged  through  the  1st  and  2d 
of  July  at  94°  in  Virginia,  at  the  south,  and  the  range  was  generally 
high  in  this  city  and  south,  where  it  was  again  at  92°  to  84°.  The 
temperature  was  at  or  above  90°  after  the  middle  of  the  month  only 
in  the  central  part  of  Georgia  and  Alabama,  and  west  in  the  lati- 
tude of  Washington  to  Texas,  for  two  or  three  days  about  the  20th, 
and  again  about  the  close  of  th|P  month. 

In  August,  a  period  of  general  excessive  heat  occurred,  begin- 
ning, as  usual,  at  the  west,  and  reaching  90°  in  several  places  on 
the  7th  and  8th.  The  maxima  in  Illinois  and  the  adjacent  States 
were  70°  to  90°  from  the  8th  to  the  13th;  in  Ohio  and  Kentucky, 
nearly  the  same ;  and  passing  eastward  a  little  later  through  Penn- 
sylvania, the  district  of  greatest  excess  was  central  at  New  York, 
from  the  12th  to  the  14th.  The  temperature  at  one  place  south 
reached  90°.  Later  in  the  month,  from  the  25th  to  the  31st,  the 
heat  was  unusually  great  in  the  south-west,  Texas,  the  Cherokee 
Territory,  and  Mississippi,  with  an  extraordinary  reverse  in  Iowa 
and  the  adjoining  States. 

Indeed,  the  summer  of  1853  has  been  remarkable  for  its  climatic 
conditions,  and  the  extreme  of  temperature  was  much  more  strik- 
ing than  usual.  Yet,  though  epidemics  of  yellow  fever,  which  re- 
quire a  continuance  of  high  temperature,  prevailed  in  more  places 
than  has  been  the  case  in  this  country  for  the  last  thirty  years, 
many  other  places  that  have  suffered  from  the  disease  on  former 
occasions,  as  Savannah,  Baltimore,  and  New  York,  for  example, 
and  where  the  temperature  was  unusually  high,  and  even  exceeded 
that  of  Philadelphia,  escaped. 

In  the  latter  city,  too,  though  the  mean  temperature  of  the  three 
summer  months  was  76.76,  or  nearly  four  above  the  common 
average,  such  a  heat  could  not  be  considered  as  alone  the  cause  of 
the  disease  from  which  we  suffered ;  for  it  has  been  exceeded,  ac- 
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cording  to  the  records  of  the  last  sixty-four  years,  on  two  occasions 
— in  1798,  when  the  fever  prevailed,  and  in  1838,  when  the  city 
was  entirely  free  from  it.  It  must  be  added  that,  notwithstanding 
the  unusual  heat  of  the  season,  we  do  not  find  that  ordinary  au- 
tumnal fevers  were  anywhere  more  rife,  or  that  they  extended  over 
a  wider  expanse  of  country  than  usual ;  indeed,  many  localities 
have  remained  healthier  than  in  cooler  seasons. 

Heat,  in  a  word,  may  be,  and  is,  to  a  certain  extent,  requisite  to 
promote  the  formation  of  other  agencies ;  it  is  doubtless  essential 
to  farther  the  evolution  of  the  poison  which  gives  rise  to  the  disease, 
as  everything  connected  with  the  appearance  of  the  latter  proves — 
its  production  in  hot  weather ;  its  absence  in  cold,  and  its  disap- 
pearance on  the  accession  of  frost ; — heat  may  act,  besides,  as  an 
exciting  cause ;  but  alone  it  cannot  occasion,  the  peculiar  form  of 
fever  under  consideration.  It  requires. materials  to  act  upon,  and 
from  which,  aided  by  other  influenqes,  it  may  extricate  an  efficient 
cause.  That  high  and  long-continued  heat  may,  and  does  often,  by 
its  action  on  individuals  unaccustomed  to  its  effects,  produce  fever, 
is  doubtless  true,  and  perfectly  well  known  to  all  physicians  ac- 
quainted with  the  complaints  of  hot  climates ;  but  the  disease  thus 
produced  is  different  from  true  malarial  fevers.  More  frequently  it 
gives  rise  to  other  groups  of  morbid  phenomena  more  or  less 
distressing,  violent,  and  dangerous — cerebral  inflammations,  or  con- 
gestions, visceral  inflammations,  inflammatory  angiotenic  fevers; 
but  these  phenomena  are  in  no  way  analogous  to  those  character- 
izing the  regular  and  specific  pyrexia)  under  consideration. 

Fevers  are  not  the  effects  of  humidity  alone. — Neither  can  we  jus- 
tifiably attribute  the  effects  in  question  to  excess  of  visible  moisture, 
either  of  the  soil  or  of  the  atmosphere,  whether  produced  by  rain, 
or  local  or  accidental  causes ;  or  to  a  high  dew-point,  or  t<^  fogs 
and  dews  alone,  without  the  co-operation  of  some  other  and  more 
efficient  morbific  agent.  (This  view  of  the  etiology  of  autumnal 
fevers  has  been  advocated  by  respectable  authorities,  at  home  and 
abroad.  Dr.  Bell,  of  this  city,  informs  us  that  he  long  had  doubts 
as  to  the  existence  or  agency  of  miasma,  founded  principally  on 
the  circumstance  that  fevers  that  are  usually  treated  as  endemical, 
not  unfrequently  become  epidemical,  and  that  this  extension  of 
such  diseases  is  not  pretended  to  be  explained  by  an  extrication  of 
more  miasma  than  usual,  but  by  great  irregularities  in  the  seasons, 
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and  abnormal  vicissitudes  in  the  weather.  The  perusal  of  Gtarvnini 
on  Fevers^  gave  him  additional  reasons  for  distrusting  the  fashion- 
able theory — a  result  which  must  appear  strange  to  any  one  who 
has  seriously  examined  the  work.  But  when  he  became  acquainted 
with  the  valuable  experiments  and  observations  of  Dr,  Wells  on 
Dew^  and  "  discovered  that  all  the  pretended  laws  of  miasm  were, 
in  fact,  the  phenomena  of  dew,  which  latter  we  could  accurately 
notice,  while  the  separate  existence  of  the  former,  or  its  independent 
action,  were  never  demonstrated,"  he  could  not  hesitate  to  abandon 
his  belief  in  a  doctrine  not  supported  by  fair  induction  from  ob- 
served facts ;'  thus,  let  it  be  remarked,  arriving,  from  the  same  data, 
at  conclusions  very  different  from  those  which  Dr.  Wells  reached ; 
for  that  distinguished  physician  never  dreamed  of  denying  the 
existence  and  morbific  effects  of  miasm. 

The  opinion  of  the  main  agency  of  humidity  in  the  production 
of  fever  was  also  warmly  supported  in  England  by  Fordyce.  By 
this  distinguished  writer,  whose  Dissertations  on  Fever  are  among 
the  most  valuable  works  on  the  subject  in  our  language,  it  was  ad- 
mitted that  if  water  is  applied  in  a  mass,  "  that  is  to  say,  if  a  man 
immerses  the  whole,  or  any  part  of  his  body  in  water,  of  the  tem- 
perature of  the  atmosphere,  in  which  he  remains  some  time ;  or  if 
he  throws  water  of  such  heat  into  his  stomach,"  he  is  not  found  to 
be  more  frequently  afterwards  affected  with  fever  than  other  indi- 
viduals not  so  exposed ;  but  if  the  air  has  particles  of  water  floating 
in  it,  thus  constituting  mist  or  fog,  or  otherwise  rendering  it  moist, 
and  a  man  has  continued  for  some  time  in  such  an  air,  fever  very 
frequently  follows.  Moisture,  therefore,  must  be  the  cause  of  fever. 
**Some,"  he  remarks,  "have  contended  that  the  application  of  water 
suspended  in  the  atmosphere  in  the  form  of  moisture,  does  not  pro- 
duce fever.  If  those  who  hold  this  doctrine  "  were  to  live  a  year  or 
two  in  Batavia,  they  would  be  convinced,  by  fatal  experience,  that 
men  living  in  a  moist  atmosphere  are  more  frequently  affected  with 
fever  than  a  dry  one."  "Men,  wearing  any  moist  covering,  have  been 
more  frequently  affected  with  fever  than  those  who  have  worn 
clothes  not  moistened  with  water."  Some  may  escape ;  but  that  is 
no  proof  of  the  harmlessness  of  such  exposure ;  and  "  the  many  ob- 
servations of  men  being  immediately  seized  with  fever,  as  well  as 
other  diseases,  after  being  exposed  to  moisture,  more  frequently 

'  Bell  on  Miasm,  277. 
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than  those  who  have  worn  clothes  free  from  all  moisture  (the  other 
circumstances  being  the  same),  which  have  been  both  recorded  in 
the  annals  of  medicine,  and  have  come  under  the  author's  inspec- 
tion, give  as  friU  evidence  that  moist  clothes  are  capable  of  producing 
fever  as  any  that  can  be  generally  procured  with  regard  to  the 
causes  of  diseases." 

"  Moisture  in  the  air,"  Dr.  Fordyce  continues,  **or  of  the  covering 
of  the  body,  produces  more  fevers  the  warmer  the  atmosphere.  But 
moisture  produces  fever  in  all  temperatures*  The  Dutch  have 
endeavoured  to  make  the  country  of  Batavia  resemble  Holland  in 
the  immense  number  of  its  canals.  The  consequent  moisture  of 
the  atmosphere  is  very  great  in  both  places ;  but,  although  fevers 
therefore  frequently  occur  in  HoUand,  they- bear  no  comparison  in 
number  to  those  which  happen  in  Batavia,  where  the  fatality  (owing 
to  the  moisture  and  heat  of  the  climate)  is  so  great  that  it  is  won- 
derful  any  person  should  ever  approach  that  settlement,  but  from 
the  absolute  impossibility  of  otherwise  obtaining  water  or  food." 

Fordyce  was  well  aware  that  "  when  the  air  is  moist,  in  conse- 
quence of  water  evaporating  from  a  marshy  country,  or  from  canals 
in  which  the  water  is  stagnating,  or  moving  with  a  very  slow  motion, 
fevers  more  frequently  arise  than  when  the  moisture  proceeds  from 
the  sea,  large  lakes,  or  rivers  confined  within  their  banks,  and  run- 
ning with  a  considerable  .degree  of  rapidity."  But  this,  according 
to  him,  is  no  argument  against  the  correctness  of  his  views ;  for 
instances  may  be.  cited  in  which  the  disease  occurred  in  situations 
where  the  decomposition  of  animal  and  vegetable  substances,  such 
as  occurs  in  marshes,  could  not  be  suspected.  Thus,  in  the  war 
which  took  place  in  Flanders  in  the  years  1710  and  1711,  "an 
army  encamped  upJon  a  pure  sand,  in  which  water  was  found  in 
digging  less  than  a  foot  deep,  and  occasioned  a  great  moisture  in 
the  air,  exhibited  in  a  few  days  numbers  of  fevers,  although  the 
army  was  perfectly  healthy  before,  and  no  more  fevers  were  pro- 
duced on  shifting  their  ground.  There  are  a  vast  many  other 
instances  of  the  same  thing  having  taken  place.  Besides,  fever  has 
often  arisen  immediately  in  persons  sitting  in  rooms  the  floors  of 
which  had  just  been  moistened  with  pure  water.  Although,  there- 
fore, substances  arising  from  putrefying  animal  or  vegetable  matters, 
in  marshes,  or  other  stagnant  waters,  render  the  vapour  arising  from 
them  the  more  dangerous ;  yet  it  does  not  follow  from  thence  that 
the  particles  of  the  water  forming  the  moisture  of  the  atmosphere, 
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may  not  of  themselves  be  the  cause  of  the  disease."^  In  his  Fourth 
Dissertation^  Dr.  Fordyce  reverts  to  the  same  views,  and  says: 
"These  diseases  have  been  produced  in  countries  where  the  water 
was  found  at  only  a  foot  or  two  under  the  surface  of  the  earth, 
whence  the  moisture  has  arisen  and  contaminated  the  air  so  as  to 
occasion,  these  diseases,  while  the  soil  has  been  perfectly  dry,  and 
there  has  not  been  the  least  appearance  of  putrefaction,  the  country 
being  clear  from  woods.  In  this  case  it  could  be  nothing  but  the 
moisture  that  produced  the  disease.  One  instance  of  this  occurs  in 
the  encampment  of  the  English  army  in  the  war  about  the  year 
1745,  in  a  sandy  plain  in  Flanders.  Another  in  a  region  of  Peru, 
where  water  is  everywhere^  to  be  found  at  about  seventeen  inches 
below  the  surface  of  the  earth,  though  the  country  itself  is  barren 
for  the  want  of  water,  and  uninhabitable  trqm  the  number  of  dysen- 
teries and  semi-tertians  which  take  place  in  it."^ 

That  fevers  frequently  occur  during  rainy  seasons,  and  are,  in- 
deed, ordinarily  encountered  in  damp  localities,  where  rain  is  com- 
mon and  falls  abundantly ;  where  the  soil,  previously  dry,  has  been 
rendered  wet  by  some  of  the  causes  referred  to,  raiu,  freshets,  over- 
flows, &c.;  or  where  the  dew-point  is  high,  and  vesicular  humid- 
ity generally  or  often  noticed,  or  considerable  at  the  time ;  that 
they  often  make  their  appearances  at  the  first  set  in  of  the  rains, 
the  country  prior  to  this  having  been  dry  and  healthy ;  and  that 
hence  a  certain  degree  of  humidity  appears  to  be  necessary  to  the 
development  of  the  disease — the  wetting^  in  contradistinction  to  the 
drying  process,  proving  injurious  to  health  by  exciting  the  fevers  in 
question — are  fiswts  which  no  one  need  be  told.  It  is  true,  also,  that 
in  many  instances,  if  not  in  all,  long-continued  and  thorough  terres- 
trial humidity,  or  saturation  of  the  soil,  has  been  found  to  precede 
epidemic  manifestations  of  yellow  and  some  other  forms  of  malarial 
fevers;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  that  a  complete  absence  of  such 
humidity,  a  thorough  desiccation  of  the  soil  to  a  great  depth,  as  well 
as  an  excessive  dryness  of  the  atmosphere,  are  inimical  to  the  pro- 
duction and  continued  prevalence  of  those  diseases.  Facts  to  that 
effect  have  been  observed  and  recorded  in  this  country,  in  South 
America,  in  the  West  Indies,  in  Africa,  Europe,  and  Asia.  They 
are  true  as  regards  both  ordinary  autumnal  or  periodic  fevers,  and 
malignant  yellow  fever.    The  humidity  of  the  West  Indies,  of  most 

*  Five  Dissertadons  on  Fever,  i.  76,  79.    Am.  ed.  *  Ibid.  Am.  ed.  351. 
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parts  of  our  Southern  States  and  of  the  coast  of  Africa,  is  prover- 
bial ;  and  we  know,  not  only  that  these  are  all  fever  regions,  but 
that  the  outbreak  of  the  disease  coincides  often  with  a  wet  season, 
and  with  the  manifestation  of  increased  moisture. 

The  following  remarks  of  Lind,  relative  to  the  African  coast,  will 
apply  to  many  other  places :  "  The  large  rivers  in  the  dry.  season 
being  confined  within  narrow  bounds,  leave  a  great  part  of  their 
channels  uncovered,  which,  having  their  moisture  totally  exhaled, 
become  a  solid  hard  crust;  no  sooner  do  the  rains  fall  than  this  long- 
parched  crust  of  earth  and  clay  gradually  softens,  and  the  ground, 
which  before  had  not  the  least  smell,  begins  to  emit  a  stench,  which 
in  four  or  five  weeks  becomes  exceedingly  noisome.  At  this  time, 
the  sickness  is  generally  most  violent."^ 

In  tropical  regions,  tte"  sickly  or  fever  season  corresponds  with 
that  of  the  rains.  In  the  French  colotiies,  it  is  denominated  hiver- 
nage.  The  latter  is  the  period  in  which  the  sun  heats  the  portion 
of  the  zodiac  situated  on  the  side  of  the  equinoxial  line  where  the 
rains  prevail.  The  hivemage  is  consequently  in  reality  the  summer 
of  such  sections  of  tropical  regions  where  it  is  observed.  When 
the  sun  crosses  the  line,  the  rainy  season  necessarily  changes  side ; 
and  with  the  accession  of  wet  weather  we  have  the  advent  of  fever.* 

The  connection  of  humidity  with  fever — the  necessity  of  the 
former  for  the  production  of  the  latter — is  exemplified  by  the  oc- 
currences at  Tampico  in  1886.  The  rains  commence  there  in  July, 
and  are  followed  by  intense  heat.  This  is  the  period  of  yellow 
fever.  In  the  above-mentioned  year  the  rainy  season  commenced 
two  months  later  than  usual,  and  there  was  a  corresponding  delay 
in  the  appearance  of  the  disease.^ 

In  Bengal,  the  rainy  season  commences  in  June  and  continues 
until  October;  the  remainder  of  the  year  is  healthy  and  pleasant. 
During  the  rains,  the  rich  and  fertile  country  is  almost  quite  povered 
by  the  overflowing  of  the  Ganges,  and  converted,  as  it  were,  into  a 
large  pool  of  water.  Diseases  rage  among  the  Europeans  in  the 
months  of  July,  August,  September,  and  October,  consequently 
during  the  rainy  or  wet  season.* 

1  Hot  Climates,  64. 

•  Becquerel,  Des  Climats  et  de  Tlnfluence  qu'  exerccnt  les  Sols  Bois^s,  &c.  124. 

•  Goupilleau,  Bulletin  de  1' Acad.  i.  466 ;  Ibid.  iii.  806. 

^  Lind,  Hot  Climates,  91 ;  Shannon,  Practical  Obs.,  &c.  on  Diseases  of  Hot  Climates, 
74 ;  J.  Johnson  on  Tropical  Climates,  69.  * 
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That  tlie  deleterious  influence  of  the  atmosphere  is  aggravated 
by  an  undue  degree  of  moisture,  has  been  found  on  more  occasions 
than  one.  The  following  instance  is  derived  from  Dr.  Home's  Dis- 
sertation on  Eemittent  Fever.  This  intelligent  physician,  who 
served  in  Flanders  during  Marlborough's  campaign,  and  was  sur- 
geon to  Colonel  Cope's  dragoons,  observed  that  while  the  cavalry 
were  cantoned,  in  1748,  in  the  unhealthy  ground  about  Bois-le-Duc, 
the  number  of  the  sick  corresponded  with  the  dampness  of  their 
situation  and  of  the  air.  To  settle  the  point,  he  procured  a  good 
hygrometer,  by  which  he  carefully  measured,  daily,  the  degree  of 
moisture  or  dryness  in  the  air;  and,  upon  comparing  his  tables  with 
the  register  kept  of  the  sick,  he  found  that  the  progress  of  the  dis- 
ease kept  paice,  as  far,  he  says,  as  anything  of  the  kind  can  do,  to 
the  humidity  of  the  air.^  i  It  is  proper  to  remark  that  the  observa- 
tions of  Dr.  Home  on  this  subject  were  in  the  malarial  districts  of 
the  country,  and  that  tWj^  greater  degrees  of  moisture,  which  he 
found  to  increase  the  disease,  occurred  in  the  vicinity  of  marshes.* 

But  experience  has  shown  that  this  is  far  from  being  always  the 
case.  Indeed,  we  find  that  the  reverse  often  occurs,  or,  at  least, 
that  humidity,  whether  atmospheric  or  terrestrial — whether  pro- 
duced by  one  or  other  of  the  sources  mentioned,  is  not,  alone  and 
per  se,  sufficient  to  produce  the  effect  in  question.  Fevers  appear 
in  seasons  and  times  of  dryness,  when  the  soil,  on  the  surface  at 
least,  is  parched  for  want  of  rain;  when  there  are  no  fogs,  and  little 
dew.  On  the  other  hand,  they  fail  to  show  themselves  under  cir- 
cumstances of  an  opposite  character,  and  are  often  arrested  in  their 
epidemic  course  by  the  very  means  that  are  supposed  to  be  by 
themselves,  and  without  concurrent  aid  from  other  conditions  of 

1  Dissert  14;  Ibid,  Med.  Facts  and  ObsGcrations,  61,  62;  Lind  on  Seamen,  72. 

2  "  From  the  29th,  0.  S.,  of  June,  to  the  12th,  0.  S.,  of  July,  we  had  not  one  man 
taken  bad.  During  this  time,  the  air  was  never  very  moist,  though  not  so  dry  as 
what  it  used  to  be  in  my  tent  during  the  day-time  in  camp.  So  that,  taking  day  and 
night  together,  the  moisture  of  my  room  surpassed  the  moisture  of  my  t«nt  On  the 
evening  of  the  12th,  my  hydrometer  fell  very  low,  and  the  air  was  considerably 
damper  than  ever  I  had  yet  seen  it  in  quarters.  From  this  very  night  this  present 
distemper  began  in  our  regiment ;  for  that  night  three  were  seized  with  it.  It  con- 
tinued for  eight  days  damp  weather ;  and  the  number  of  those  taken  bad  every  day 
increased.  The  ten  days  that  followed  were  drier ;  during  which  time  not  so  many 
were  taken  bad  as  before.  Two  days  then  followed  of  damp  weather ;  in  which  time 
our  number  increased.  Then,  on  the  weather  turning  drier,  the  disease  abated. 
The  same  equal  pace  did  this  disease  keep  aftei*wards  with  the  moisture  of  the  air." 
(Pp.  61,  62.) 
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atmosphere,  instrtimental  in  their  production.  Major  Tullock,  in  his 
excellent  Report  on  the  sickness  of  the  British  troops  in  the  West 
Indies,  after  remarking  that  the  inference  of  the  connection  as 
oanse  and  effect  between  humidity  and  disease,  derives  plausibility 
£rom  various  facts  in  the  history  of  tropical  fevers,  especially  their 
great  prevalence  along  the  sea-coast,  at  the  outlet  of  rivers,  and  in 
the  vicinity  of  swampy  level  ground,  adds  that  this  hypothesis 
seems  at  variance  with  the  facts  noticed :  "  For,  if  the  mortality  of 
the  troops  depended  materially  on  the  influence  of  moisture,  we 
might  expect  it  to  attain  its  maximum  in  those  stations  where  the 
fall  of  rain  was  the  greatest ;  whereas,  the  average  mortality  of  the 
troops  in  Jamaica  is  at  least  double  that  which  prevails  among 
those  in  British  Quiana,  though  the  quantity  of  rainv which  falls 
in  that  island  is  little  more  than  half  as-  ^eat ;  and  in  the  preced* 
ing  pages  there  are  adduced  many  instances  in  which  epidemic 
fever  has  broken  out,  and  raged  with  g^t  violence,  at  a  period 
when  no  rain  had  fallen  for  several  months ;  nay,  in  some  stations 
a  dry,  in  others  a  wet  season,  is  looked  on  as  the  most  unhealthy 
—-an  anomaly  not  likely  to  occur  if  excess  of  moisture  was  uni- 
formly an  essential  cause  of  insalubrity."^ 

Madeira^  the  Canary  Islands — ^not  far  from  the  coast  of  Africa — 
the  islands  of  St  Antonio  and  St.  Nicholas,  are  healthy,  though 
humid;  whUe  Fernando  Po,  Princes,  and  St.  Thomas  islands,  not  far 
from  these,  are,  like  Senegal,  unhealthy.  Barbadoes,  St.  Christopher, 
and  Bermuda,  though  at  no  great  distance  from  fever  countries, 
are  healthy ;  and,  while  St.  Lucia  is  unhealthy  to  a  degree.  Pigeon 
Island,  which  is  not  less  humid  than  the  opposite  coast,  is  free  from 
febrile  diseases.  Dr.  RoUo  calls  attention  to  the  circumstance,  that 
some  of  the  troops  that  landed  iui  1778  at  St.  Lucia,  and  were  en- 
oamped  at  the  Yigie,  were  there  exposed  to  fatigue,  eomtarU  rain, 
and  changes  from  heat  to  cold,  and  yet  they  were  not  sickly.  They 
were  thence  removed  to  the  windward  of  the  Carenage,  where,  to 
the  former  causes,  were  added  marshy  exhalations.  They  then 
became  subject  to  fevers,  from  which  they  were  once  more  freed  by 
resuming  their  former  position.* 

Heberden  many  years  since  remarked  that  the  air  is  often  fully 
saturated  with  moisture,  and  could  not  be  more  filled  by  the  vapour 
arising  from  a  chamber  covered  with  water;  and  yet,  he  adds^ 

>  P.  101.  '  Diseases  of  the  Army  at  St  Luoia,  67. 
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"  neither  is  any  epidemical  distemper  produced  by  it,  nor  are  those 
remarkably  aggravated  with  which  the  sick  happen  at  the  time  to 
be  afflicted.  The  air  from  rivers  and  from  the  sea,  is  probably 
more  replenished  with  vapours  than  inland  countries  cleared  of  their 
woods,  yet  they  are  generally  healthier."*  Dr.  Ferguson  has  shown, 
from  undeniable  facts,  that  mere  humidity  from  fresh  water  is  not 
productive  of /fever.'  He  remarks  that  water  kept  in  stone  tanks, 
or  anywhere,  so  that  it  can  be  preserved  in  bulk  without  being 
absorbed  by  the  surrounding  soil,  is  not  productive,  of  disease. 
One  of  the  healthiest  quarters  in  the  West  Indies,  according  to  that 
able  physician,  is  that  of  the  field  officers  on  Berkshire  Hill,  St 
Vincent,  the  bedroom  of  which  is  placed  immediately  over  a  deep 
stone  reseryoir  of  water.  A  block-house  m  Demerara,  reported  to 
be  one  of  .(he  healthiest  quarters  there,  is  similarly  situated;  and  it 
is  known  to  all  that  the  fresh  water  laid  in  for  a  ship's  crew,  how- 
ever much  in  contact  with  their  sleeping-places,  produces  nothing 
like  marsh  fever  amon^  thenxi  Similar  statements  relative  to  the 
innocuousness  of  fresh  water  will  be  found  in  the  works  of  Mc- 
Lean,^ Lempriere,^  Bancroft,'  Belcher,*  R.  Jackson,^  Pugnet,'  Dick- 
son,^ Drake,  and  others.*® 

In  speaking  of  Fort  Augusta  and  Port  Royal,  Jamaica,  Dr.  Hun- 
ter remarks  that  simple  moisture  is  harmless,  "  at  least  as  £Ar  as 
relates  to  the  production  of  fevers,  of  which  the  two  last-mentioned 
places  may  be  given  as  examples,  for  they  are  nearly  surrounded 
with  water  on  all  sides.  It  is  true,"  he  adds,  "the  air  is  perfectly 
clear,  yet  it  must  be  loaded  with  moisture  in  consequence  of  the 
great  heat  of  the  sun  acting  upon  the  water.  But  the  vapour  arising 
from  water  is  harmless,  even  when  rendered  more  an  object  of  our 
senses,  by  being  condensed  into  ^ogs  and  clouds.  The  parish  of 
St.  Thomas  in  the  Yale,  is  every  night  covered  with  a  thick  fog, 

1  Med.  Tr.  by  the  College  of  Phjaicians  of  London,  ii.  623-4. 
8  Med.  Ch.  Tr.  viu.  129. 

'  An  Inquiry  into  the  Nature  and  Causes  of  the  great  Mortality  among  the  Troops 
at  Bt  Domingo.    London,  1797 ;  24-26. 

*  Practical  Observations  on  the  Diseases  of  the  Army  in  Jamaica  in  1792-1797, 
IL  6,  6. 

<  An  Essay  on  the  Disease  called  Yellow  Fever,  248. 

*  Edinb.  Med.  and  8urg.  Journal,  xxiii.  47. 

7  A  Sketch  of  the  Hist  and  Cure  of  Febrile  IHseases,  11. 
'  Memoire  sur  les  Fi^vres  de  Mauvais  Caractdre,  842-8. 
»  New  York  Med.  Journal,  Sept.  1841 ;  176. 
^  Diseases  of  the  Valley  of  the  Mississippi,  &o.  L  610,  711. 
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owing  to  the  rivers  which  pass  through  it  sending  forth  vapours, 
which  in  daytime  are  perfectly  transparent,  but  towards  evening,  by 
the  cool  air  coming  from  the  neighbouring  mountains,  they  are  con- 
densed, and  remain  visible  till  next  day's  sun  disperses  them,  with- 
out, however,  being  at  all  unwholesome."^  Other  facts  lead  to  the 
same  conclusions.  In  an  excellent  report  on  the  epidemics  of 
France  during  the  years  1841-1846,  by  M.  Gaultier  de  Claubry, 
mention  is  made  of  a  small  commune — St.  Jean  de  Losne — situate 
in  a  valley  of  the  Department  of  Cdte  d'Or,  along  the  banks  of  the 
Saone,  and  near  the  canal  which  unites  this  river  to  the  Bhine. 
This  commune,  from  its  position,  is  much  exposed  to  fogs,  and 
remarkable  for  its  great  humidity.  Nevertheless,  it  is  usually  freer 
from  periodic  diseases.  In  1843,  however,  it  was  visited  by  an 
epidemic  of  intermittent  fever,  which  was  easily  traced  to  other 
causes,  and  oould  not  be  due  to  the  hygrometrical  condition  of  the 
atmosphere,  which  at  other  periods  failed  to  produce  that  effect.* 

M.  Madier,  who  practised  at  St.  And^lflk  small  town  in  France, 
says  of  fogs:  "We  are  exposed  to  them  at  all  times,  especially 
during  the  spring  and  autumn.  The  fogs,  which  show  themselves 
after  a  few  days  of  dry  weather,  and  when  a  light  rain  has  fallen 
the  day  brfore,  have  a  very  strong  earthy  smell ;  but  when  they 
appear  after  a  rain  which  has  penetrated  the  soil  to  the  depth  of 
a  few  inches,  they  do  not  emit  any  odour.  I  have  not  noticed  that 
fogs,  in  whatever  season  they  may  prevail,  have  exercised  an  in- 
jurious effect  on  individuals  in  health,  and  given  rise  to  any  par- 
ticular disease."^  Let  it  be  remarked  that  the  country  around  this 
town  is  not  marshy. 

If  fogs  and  heavy  dews  were  of  themselves,  and  without  the 
concurrent  aid  of  other  and  more  efficient  agencies,  the  active  in- 
struments in  the  production  of  fevers,  there  would  be  no  difference 
whence  they  came.  The  effect  would  be  the  same  whether  they 
arose  in  elevated  and  mountainous  regions  or  in  valleys  and  plains. 
Fever  would  be  noticed  in  all  moist  and  foggy  countries — in  the 
Western  Highlands  or  Cornwall,  more  than  in  Norfolkshire  or 
Lincolnshire,  as  also  in  every  place  where  dews  are  heavy;  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  localities,  where  fogs  and  dews  are  not  observed, 

>  Obs.  on  the  Dlb.  of  the  Army  in  Jamaica,  13,  14. 
'  Mem.  de  TAoad.  de  M^deoine,  ziv.  120. 

*  Mem.  BUT  la  Topographia  MM.  da  Bourg  St  And^ol;  Mem.  de  la  Soo.  Royale, 
▼.  78. 
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would  not  be  the  seat  of  febrile  complaints.  Now,  we  know  that 
this  is  not  the  case.  These  atmospheric  conditions  are  not  the  pro- 
ducts of  malarial  localities  only.  Dew,  for  example,  will  be  abund- 
ant wherever  vegetation  is  rich,  and  may,  like  fogs,  be  seen  as  well 
on  hill-tops,  where  no  malaria  exists,  as  on  low  ground,  where  it  is 
copiously  evolved ;  or  both  may  prevail  in  a  place  during  healthy- 
seasons,  and  be  less  or  not  more  observed  during  sickly  ones.  This 
is  no  fancy  on  my  part ;  for  if  the  reader  inquires  into  the  matter, 
he  will  easily  find  that  everywhere  localities  present  themselves, 
which,  like  those  referred  to  by  Dr.  Hunter,  are  subject  to  fogs  and 
heavy  dews,  and  yet  notwithstanding  are  healthy;  while,  in  nume- 
rous instances,  fever  has  broken  out  under  meteorological  condi- 
tions which  forbid  tbe  possibility  of  its  being  referred  to  such 
agencies.  Thus,  the  banks  of  some  streams  in  this  country,  and 
not  a  few  at  a  short  diatanc^^om  our  city,  though  the  seat  of  heavy 
fogs  and  dews,  are  seMAn  Msited  by  autumnal  fevers,  not  as  fre- 
quently so,  certainly,  as  othet  kiftdred  localities  differently  circum- 
stanced. Such  is  the  case  with  the  upper  part  of  the  Wissahiconr, 
where,  notwithstanding  the  fogs  aud  dew  observed  in  certain  seasons, 
malarial  diseases  are  not  known.  The  city  of  Charleston  furnishes 
us  with  an  interesting  illustration  of  the  want  of  connection  between 
the  degree  of  evaporation  and  condensation  and  the  production  of 
malarial  fevers.  During  July,  August,  and  September,  of  the  fever 
year  of  1849,  the  evaporation  was  much  higher  than  it  was  in  the 
non-malarial  years  of  a  series  extending  from  1846  to  1852  inclu- 
sive, amounting  to  1,485.  But  in  1852,  which  was  highly  malarial, 
the  evaporation  did  not  exceed  1,454,  while  in  1850  it  was  1,418; 
a  difference  too  trifling  to  justiiy  us  in  investing  it  with  importance. 
As  to  the  degree  of  condensation,  it  amounted,  in  1849,  to  173; 
contrasting  with  what  took  place  during  the  two  non-malarial  years 
of  1850  and  1851,  when  it  was  111  and  81.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
sickly  year  of  1852  gives  us  an  amount  of  only  88 ;  only  two  de- 
grees higher  than  1850,  and  28  lower  than  1851.^ 

Were  fogs  and  mists  the  efficient  and  active  cause  of  fever,  we 
might  expect  to  find  the  disease  prevailing  in  other  seasons  besides 
that  in  which  it  almost  exclusively  shows  itself;  and  yet  in  regions 
visited  by  it,  the  humidity  produced  by,  or  connected  with,  the 
thaws  and  fogs  of  the  spring,  and  which,  in  many  instances,  is  as 

^  Hume,  Charleston  Journal,  yiii.  67. 
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considerable  as,  if  not  even  more  so  than,  at  the  sickly  period, 
proves  perfectly  innocuous,  heat  being  often  at  the  time  considerable. 

The  waters  of  the  Ghilf  Stream  flow  with  great  rapidity  near  the 
banks  of  Newfoundland,  bringing  with  them  a  temperature  of  from 
six  to  twelve  degrees  warmer  than  that  of  the  superincumbent 
atmosphere,  and  of  the  sea  itself  in  that  part  of  the  ocean  according 
to  lihe  season  of  the  year.  This  superior  heat  in  the  Gulf  Stream, 
as  is  remarked  by  Dr.  Bancroft,  aided  by  its  motion,  produces 
a  copious  evaporation  of  aqueous  particles  from  the  surface,  which 
are  immediately  condensed  by  the  coldness' of  the  air,  so  as  to  pro* 
duce  those  fogs  which,  during  summer,  prevail  on  the  Newfound- 
land station,  to  a  greater  excess,  probably,  than  in  any  other  part 
of  the  globe.^  Mr.  Oassini,  as  quoted  by  Bancroft,  states,  in  the 
account  he  has  given  of  his  voyage  to  Newfoundland,  that  '4t  is 
difficult  for  one  who  has  never  been  ^hire^  to  form  an  idea  of  the 
life  the  fishermen  lead  at  the  Great  BiIk.  *\t  must  be  no  less  power- 
ful a  motive  than  the  thirst  after  ^fain^hich  can  prevail  upon  these 
poor  wretches  to  spend  six  months  between  the  sky  and  water,  in 
a  climate  where  they  are  almost  always  excluded  from  the  sight 
of  the  sun,  and  constantly  breathing  so  thick  a  fog  that  they  can 
hardly  see  from  one  end  of  the  ship  to  the  other."  Yet,  notwith- 
standing, the  men  so  employed  are  remarkably  healthy  and  free 
from  fever.  ''The  island,"  says  Major  Tullock,  "has  been  long 
noted  for  the  frequent  and  dense  fogs  which  prevail  along  its  banks, 
and  often  continue  during  a  great  part  of  the  summer.  None  of 
these  agencies,  however,  seem  to  operate  prejudicially  on  the  health 
of  the  inhabitants,  among  whom  the  mortality  is  on  a  lower  scale 
than  on  any  portion  of  the  American  continent.' 

When,  with  these  facts  before  us,  we  bear  in  mind  that  fogs, 
vapours,  and  dews  are  only  injurious — so  far  as  the  production  of 
fever  is  concerned — ^in  localities  that  are  marshy  or  swampy,  or 
that  possess  a  soil  composed  of  materials  capable  of  furnishing  ma- 
larial exhalations — ^in  other  words,  in  situations  where  fevers  ofl»n 
prevail  without  the  aid  of  such  hygrometrical  phenomena,  or  in 
those  open  to  the  free  admission  and  active  agency  of  winds  pass- 
ing, before  reaching  them,  over  sur&ces  of  that  kind,  as  is  the  case 
with  the  smokes  of  the  African  coast ;  we  cannot  resist  the  conclu- 

>  Essay  on  T«llow  Fever,  189,  note. 

'  Report  on  Sickness  of  Troops  in  British  Ameriea,  86-6 ;  lind  on  Hot  CL  80-1. 
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sion  that,  when  such  fogs,  yapours,  and  dews  exist  in  sickly  districts, 
they  act  merely  as  predisposing  or  exciting  causes,  and  as  vehicles 
of  the  poisonous  agent,  and  should  not  be  regarded  in  the  light  of 
the  efficient  cause  of  the  disease. 

In  addition,  it  may  be  remarked  that,  in  the  large  majority  of 
places  subject  to  fever,  the  disease  makes  its  appearance  not  at  the 
height  of  the  rainy  season,  when  the  moisture  of  the  atmosphere 
must  be  greatest,  but  at  the  commencement  and  close  of  it,  when 
the  soil  is  moistened  without  being  drenched,  or  after  it  has  become 
somewhat  dried.  Nor  should  we  forget  that  vessels  at  a  short  distance 
from  the  coast  remain  healthy,  and  take  the  fever  by  approaching 
near,  though  the  humidity  in  the  former  situation  was,  if  anything, 
greater  than  in  the  latter ;  that  some  forms  of  fever  are  more  pre- 
valent and  assume  a  more -malignant  character  during  dry  weather, 
and  even  during  drougttte ;  that  in  yellow  fever  regions,  seasons 
marked  by  much  rain  Imve  often  proved  the  healthiest;  that,  in 
some  localities,  in  proportion  as  the  humidity  of  the  climate  has 
lessened,  fever  manifestations  have  increased ;  and  that  the  disease 
is  sometimes  checked  by  heavy  rains. 

We  have  here,  therefore,  the  reverse  of  what  was  said  above  of 
the  injurious  effects  of  the  wetting  process ;  for  while  the  latter,  by 
its  operations  on  localities  more  or  less  dry  and  parched,  gives  rise 
to  fever,  the  same  disease  is  often  an  attendant  on,  and  a  result  of^ 
the  drying  process; — not  making  its  appearance  until  the  surface, 
after  having  been  covered  or  saturated  with  water,  is  becoming, 
through  the  evaporating  agency  of  heat,  to  a  considerable  extent  de- 
siccated; excess  of  dryness  and  excess  of  moisture  being  alike  inim- 
ical to  the  production  of  the  febrile  cause.  In  neither  of  these  two 
processes  can  we  admit,  therefore,  a  monopoly  in  regard  to  the 
power  of  giving  rise  to  that  dire  effect ;  and  the  very  fact  of  two 
influences  of  such  antagonistic  characters  exercising  that  power, 
under  opposite  local  circumstances,  must  naturally  lead  to  the  infer- 
ence that  the  result  in  question  is  obtained,  not  in  virtue  of  any 
morbific  influence  dependent  on  a  wetting  or  drying  operation, 
abstractly  considered,  but  on  the  change  they  each  occasion  in 
the  soil  of  the  locality  thereby  rendered  sickly,-  or  in  the  organic 
materials  placed  on  its  surface ; — drying  them  in  the  one  case  when 
too  wet,  and  moistening  them  in  the  other  when  too  dry.  If  we 
admit  this,  we  must  admit  also  that  as  the  effect  is  obtained  in  none 
but  localities  of  the  peculiar  kind  already  mentioned,  and  as  neither 
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the  wetting  nor  the  drying  process  exercises  any  morbific  influence 
of  the  kind  alluded  to,  under  different  conditions  of  soil  or  local- 
ity, that  effect,  when  produced,  must  be  due,  not  to  a  little  more  or 
a  little  less  drjmess,  either  of  which,  as  we  have  seen,  may  exist 
in  salubrious  situations,  but  to  the  extrication  from  that  soil  or  the 
materials  scattered  over  it,  of  some  peculiar  agent  which  operates 
as  a  poison  on  individuals  exposed  to  its  influence. 

But  let  this  be  as  it  may  for  the  present,  with  the  above  facts 
before  us,  we  can  better  appreciate  the  pertinency  of  Major  Tul- 
lock's  remarks,  already  referred  to,  that  ^^in  some  stations  a  dry,  in 
others  a  wet  season  is  looked  on  as  the  most  unhealthy."  Long 
before  Major  Tullock's  days,  DazUle  had  recorded  the  same  ob- 
servation in  a  passage  strangely  mistranslated  by  Dr.  Bush,  and 
handed  down,  in  all  its  imperfections,  by  several  successive  writers. 
''It  is  during  dry  weather  that  diseases  pteyail  at  Cayenne ;  on  the 
contrary,  it  is  during  the  rainy  season  msA,  they  spread  in  St.  Do- 
mingo. The  reason  of  this  difference  is  that  at  Cayenne,  during 
the  period  of  rains,  the  marshes  contain  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
water  to  be  preserved  from  corruption,  and  to  be  renewed  gradually 
by  the  flow  and  ebb  of  the  sea.  When  once  the  rainy  season  is  over, 
the  waters  become  stagnant  and  in  a  state  of  corruption,  and  occa- 
sion by  their  putrefsustion  that  of  a  large  quantity  of  insects  and 
animalcules,  the  effluvia  from  which  are  exhaled  in  the  atmosphere, 
thence  pass,  through  means  of  respiration,  into  the  lungs,  and  carry 
into  the  humours  the  germ  of  the  diseases  which  afflict  the  inhabitants 
of  the  vicinity."^  An  accurate  observer  of  modem  times  states,  in 
reference  to  the  malarial  fevers  of  Europe :  '*  The  most  unhealthy 
years,  in  humid  districts,  are  those  noted  for  excessive  heat,  or  great 
and  long-continued  dryness;  while  in  dry  localities,  the  most  sickly 
are  the  rainy  years."* 

The  following  &cts  illustrate  the  injurious  effects  of  the  drying 
process: — 

In  India,  during  the  unwholesome  season,  as  stated  by  Bishop 
Heber,  in  the  account  of  his  journey  through  that  country,  all 
living  things  leave  the  pestiferous  region,  and  mim  dare  not  venture 
abroad.  ^'  Yet,  during  the  time  of  the  heaviest  rains,  while  the  water 
falls  in  torrents,  and  the  cloudy  sky  tends  to  prevent  evaporation 
from  the  ground,  the  forest  may  be  passed  with  tolerable  si^ety.   It 

>  naiUle,  Maladies  des  N^gres,  10.  >  ^OUenn^  Annalea  d'Hygitoe,  zi.  847. 
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is  in  the  extreme  heat,  and  immediately  after  the  rains  have  ceased, 
in  May,  the  latter  end  of  August,  and  the  early  part  of  September, 
that  it  is  most  deadly .''  Of  another  pestiferous  locality  an  intelligent 
writer  remarks:  "The  different  seasons  of  the  year  have  consider- 
able influence  upon  the  unhealthiness  of  Batavia.  On  this  subject 
erroneous  notions  have  been  laid  before  the  publia  The  rainy 
season,  during  the  months  of  January,  February,  March,  and  April, 
has  generally  been  represented  as  the  most  unhealthy.  This  is 
owing  to  an  error  in  observation.  During  the  rainy  season,  the 
rivers  and  canals  are  plentifully  supplied  with  water,  which  flows 
through  them  with  considerable  rapidity;  most  of  the  lower  marshy 
situations  are  entirely  inundated  with  water,  by  which  the  existing 
putrefaction  is  either  very  much  checked  or  entirely  prevented."  In 
June,  the  marshes  and  v^nals  begin  to  dry  up,  and  with  this  the 
unhealthiness  commences.  In  July  and  August,  the  dryness  and 
exposure  of  the  latter  are  stiU  greater,  and  the  disease  is  nfe.  "This 
is  the  season  of  death  4fid  destruction."  In  October,  the  dryness, 
etc.,  being  more  excessive,  and  the  materials  of  decomposition  being 
more  thoroughly  destroyed,  the  disease  decreases  and  becomes  less 
malignant.  In  November  and  December  the  effect  is  still  greater.^ 
According  to  the  observations  made  by  M.  Don,  chief  civil  engi- 
neiar  at  Algiers,  as  quoted  by  M.  Becquerel,  fix)m  the  Annuaire 
MetSarologique  de  la  France  (1850),  and  embracing  a  period  of  ten 
years,  from  1887  to  1847,  rain  in  that  country  increases  from 
August  to  December,  and  decreases  from  January  to  July;  the 
maximum  being  in  December  (176.444  millimetres),  and  the  mini- 
mum in  July  (0.150  millimetres).  The  dryness  commences  in  May, 
and  continues  to  the  end  of  September,  sometimes  to  October. 

The  1st  quarter  from  1st  December  to  28th  February,  451.594 
"    2d      "  "     Ist  March        to  81st  May,  211.880 

'*    8d      "  "     1st  June  to  81st  August,      015.175 

"    4th     "  "     Ist  September  to  80th  November,  261.088 

Prom  this,  we  perceive  that  one  quarter  is  very  wet,  that  an- 
other quarter  is  very  dry,  and  that  these  are  separated  by  two 
quarters  differing  but  little  from  each  other  in  respect  to  the 
amount  of  rain.* 

>  Horsefield,  An  Aoconnt  of  a  Voyage  to  Batana  in  the  Year  1800,  Coxe*8  Med. 
Mu8.  T.  78. 
s  Becquerel,  Bee  Climates,  &c.  174,  176. 
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Dr.  Haspel,*  whoae  obaervations  were  made  in  the  province  of 
Oran,  dividcB  the  year  into  four  periods.  The  first  commences  in 
.March  and  ends  in  June.  At  this  period  but  little  rain  falls.  The 
second  embraces  July,  August,  and  September.  It  is  characterized 
by  much  dryness.  The  third  period  commences  in  October  and 
ends  during  the  course  of  December.  Bain  now  commences,  and 
fJEdls  in  showers,  which,  with  the  torrents  flowing  ;from  the  Atlas, 
submerge  the  plains.  The  fourth  period  comprises  the  latter  half 
of  Decemb^,  the  whole  of  January  and  February,  and  the  begin- 
ning of  March.  It  is  characterized  by  much  rain,  which  sometimes 
commences  at  the  close  of  November,  and  recurs  at  longer  or 
ishorter  intervals  till  the  close  of  the  following  Apnl. 

Now,  on  referring  to  the  highly  interesting  work  just  mentioned, 
and  to  others  on  the  same  subject,  it  will  Jdq  found  that  at  Algiers, 
as  in  other  kindred  climates,  the  spring  months  are  healthy;  while 
the  dry  and  parching  weather  of  July,  August,  and  September  is 
extremely  unhealthy.  Fevers  then  abou^,  assume  the  remittent 
type,  and  become  ofben  pseudo-continued,  and  malignant.  In  the 
third  period,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  is  wet,  malarial  fevers,  though 
becoming  more  severe  and  complicated,  lessen  in  frequency.  Dur- 
ing the  fourth  and  still  wetter  period  they  disappear  nearly  if  not 
completely;  showing  themselves  only  in  individuals  who  have  been 
attacked  in  the  preceding  summer  or  autumn. 

Of  the  years  1845  to  1852  inclusive,  the  last  and  1849  were  the 
only  ones  during  which  the  yellow  fever  prevailed  at  Charleston. 
In  1862,  the  quantity  of  rain  which  fell  during  July  amounted  to 
6.96  inches;  August  furnished  4.21,  and  September  12.27;  mak- 
ing a  total  of  28.43.  In  the  year  1849,  July  gave  6.35,  August 
6.16,  and  September  6.27 ;  total  17.78.  But  while  the  quantity  in 
the  first  of  these  two  sickly  seasons  exceeded  considerably  several 
of  the  healthy  years  of  the  series,  it  was  only  0.68  greater  than 
the  quantity  in  1847,  when  no  fever  prevailed;  while  the  amount 
.that  year  (22.75)  and  in  1845  (19.71)  exceeded  that  in  1849  by 
several  inches.  So  far  as  Charleston  is  concerned,  therefore,  though, 
as  remarked  by  Dr.  Hume,  from  whom  these  facts  are  derived,  the 
yellow  fever  has  never  appeared  in  a  non-pluvial  season,  showing  that 
some  degree  of  humidity  is  required ;  yet  the  facts  mentioned,  and 
many  others  that  could  be  gathered  from  Dr.  Chalmers's  account  of 

>  Maladies  de  T  Algerie,  i.  28. 
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the  climate  of  South  Carolina,  pluvial  seasons  are  not  necessarily 
accompanied  by  fever.^  In  1762,  27.45  inches  fell  during  July, 
August,  and  September;  and  yet,  notwithstanding,  the  season  was 
healthy. 

In  Louisiana,  while  some  of  the  most  humid  and  wet  localities 
are  little  affected  by  intermittents,  others,  differently  circumstanced 
in  that  respect,  are  highly  subject  to  the  disease.  Such  is  the  case 
in  East  Feliciana,  and  the  parishes  lying  to  the  east  of  it.  "  These 
parishes  consist  of  high  lands,  which  constitute  a  portion  of  that 
bluff-formation  of  the  south,  and  have  an  elevation  of  fix)m  one 
hundred  to  two  hundred  and  fifty  feet  above  the  level  of  the  Missis- 
sippi Eiver  at  that  point.  The  lands  are  generally  thin,  and  covered 
either  with  open  forests  ^  the  long-leaf  pine,  or  with  those  of  oak, 
beech,  and  other  trees,  intermixed  with  a  growth  of  loblolly  pine, 
and  other  species."  "  In  this  region,  the  climate  is  obviously  drier 
than  in  the  low  lan4||  of  thd^  delta,  as  is  shown  by  hygrometrical 
tables,  as  well  as  by  the  £act  t]^at  here  the  Spanish  moss  is  scarcely 
met  with,  while  in  the  low  lands  it  covers  every  tree,  and  the 
growth  of  this  plant  is  a  good  hygrometrical  index.  Notwithstand- 
ing  the  &vourable  aspect  of  these  regions,  as  respects  health,  the 
inhabitants  are  very  subject  to  ague  and  fever." 

This  connection  of  dryness  with  unhealthiness  had  not  escaped 
the  notice  of  Lord  Bacon,  who  remarks :  "  The  general  opinion  is, 
that  years  hot  and  moist  are  most  pestilent;  upon  the  superficial 
ground  that  heat  and  moisture  cause  putrefaction.  In  England,  it 
is  found  not  true ;  for  many  times  there  have  been  good  plagues  in 
dry  years.  Whereas,  the  cause  may  be,  for  that  drought,  in  the 
bodies  of  islanders  habituated  to  moist  airs,  doth  exasperate  the 
humours  and  nud^eth  them  more  apt  to  putrefy  or  inflame;  besides, 
it  tainteth  the  waters  conmionly,  and  maketh  them  less  wholesome. 
And  again,  in  Barbary,  the  plagues  break  up  in  the  simmier  when 
the  weather  is  hot  and  dry."^ 

The  fever  which  prevailed  at  Copenhagen,  in  1652,  and  is  de- 
scribed by  Bartholin,  began  in  autumn,  after  an  unusually  hot 
and  dry  summer.^  In  1669,  Leyden  was  visited  by  a  like  fever. 
The  spring  and  beginning  of  summer  were  cold,  but  the  remainder 

I  Home  on  Causes  of  Yellow  Feyer,  Charleston  Jomn.  Tiii.  64. 
t  Carpenter,  New  Orleans  Jonm.  ill.  429. 
s  Baoon,  Nat  Hist.  Cent  iy.  Exper.  888. 
«  Hist  Anatomia,  Bar.  Cent  U.  hist  60. 
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of  summer  and  the  autunm  were  unusually  hot,  with  little  or  no 
rain.^  "It  is  remarkable,"  says  Fringle,  "that  pestilential  diseases 
hare  frequently  occurred  in  dry  and  hot  summers,  and  agreeably 
to  this,  I  have  observed  that  most  sickly  seasons  in  the  field  have 
been  attended  with  the  greatest  heat  and  the  least  rain."*  Hippoc- 
rates himself  has  left;  his  testimony  on  this  subject,  for  he  mentions 
remittent  fevers  as  having  been  common^  in  summer  and  autumn, 
and  most  prevalent  when  wet  springs  with  southerly  winds  were 
succeeded  by  hot  and  close  summers.^ 

The  example  of  Sicily  is  apposite.  Light  rains  in  autumn  are 
tiiere  unhealthy,  evidently  from  their  moistening  the  earth,  which 
previously  had  been  dried  efi^ually  and  to  a  great  depth  by  the 
heat  of  summer,  and  thereby  putting  it  in  ^state  capable  of  evolving 
febrific  effluvia.  Whereas,  nothing  is  as  salutary  as  heavy  rains 
about  the  middle  of  September,  which  not  only  mitigate  the  heat, 
but,  by  covering  or  saturating  the  e^h,  pu%»^  stop  to  the  produc- 
tion of  the  cause  of  fever.^  The  country  is  penetrated  in  several 
directions  by  ridges  of  primitive  hills  of  considerable  height,  and 
apparently  a  continuation  of  the  Apennines.  Between  these  are 
numerous  watercourses,  which  are  dry  in  summer,  and  occasionally 
filled  by  torrents  in  winter.  They  are  denominated  ^wman^  by  the 
natives,  and  are  used  as  roads  in  the  dry  season.  Many  of  them  are 
extremely  unhealthy  in  the  latter  part  of  summer  and  in  autumn, 
and  infected  by  malaria.  Much  of  this  unhealthiness,  however,  de- 
pends on  the  state  of  the  season.  A  very  dry  season  will,  while 
parching  the  surface  of  the  earth,  put  an  obstacle  to  the  production 
of  the  cause  of  fever,  and  render  the  country  healthy.  The  same 
eflfeet  is  produced  by  a  very  wet  season,  which,  by  saturating  the 
earth  and  completely  filling  up  the  fiwrnari^  and  covering  their 
sickly  beds,  puts  a  stop  to  the  extrication  of  the  febrific  cause. 
Fever  there  is  rife  only  at  periods  when  the  soil  is  partially  satu- 
rated, and  principally  while  the  drying  process  is  going  on,  or  when, 
after  having  been  parched  and  completely  dried,  it  is  moistened  by 
moderate  rains.  In  situations  where,  from  peculiar  local  circum- 
stances, complete  desiccation  does  not  occur,  and  the  ground  is  only 

>  SilTtos  de  la  Boe  Praz.  Med.  Append,  traet  x.    Oratio  de  affeotua  eptdeniMl 
Leidensis  eanois  naturalibus  dicta.    Leyd.  1670.     12mo. 
'  Die.  of  the  Army,  Sl,  part  2,  chap.  ii. 
*  Epidemics,  lib.  iii.  Sect  8. 
^  Irrine,  Obseir.  apon  Diseases  of  SicUj,  2, 
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partly  freed  from  water,  as  at  Lentini,  around  which  the  oountry  is 
marshy,  with  a  considerable  lake  in  the  vicinity,  or,  among  other 
places  in  the  large  fiumare  which  bounds  Messina  on  the  northern 
side,  where  the  stream  disappears  in  the  gravel,  and,  percolating 
under  the  sur£atce  to  the  sea,  fresh  water  is  found  at  a  foot  depth, 
fever  prevails  every  year,  and  at  all  seasons.'  In  Sardinia,  too, 
fever  rages  from  June  to  September.  In  some  summers  there  is  a 
want  of  rain  for  four  or  .five  months,  and  then  it  is  that  sickness 
exerts  its  utmost  violence.* 

Senegal  is  proverbial  for  the  wide  and  extensive  prevalence  of 
periodic  fevers.  There,  as  in  many  other  places,  the  country  is 
healthy  during  the  height  of  the  rainy  season,  when  the  soil,  like 
that  of  Egypt,  is  n&rly  all  covered  over  with  water,  and  the  moist- 
ure of  the  atmosphere  is  necessarily  considerable.  During  the 
drying  process  w^ch  succeeds  to  this  condition  of  things,  and  com- 
mences about  the  ^jj^dle  of  September,  the  soil  gradually  becomes 
uncovered,  and  soon  adorned  with  the  richest  vegetation;  while  in 
its  moist  state,  it  remains  for  some  time  exposed  to  the  influence  of 
the  burning  sun.  This  is  the  period  of  fevers.  These  extend  far 
and  wide,  and  continue  to  prevail  until,  through  the  effects  of  heat 
and  other  agencies,  the  desiccation  of  the  soil  and  the  dryness  of 
the  atmosphere  become  complete.  As  soon  as  these  results  are 
obtained,  the  country  once  more  becomes  healthy.' 

In  several  of  the  fluvial  basins  within  the  torrid  zone,  or  on  its 
margins,  the  rainy  season  is  the  period  of  health  and  the  dry  season 
that  of  disease.  See  what  takes  place  in  the  district  of  Lower 
Egypt.  There  the  dry  season,  when  the  Nile  is  low,  and  the  coun* 
try  is  moistened  solely  by  irrigation,  is  febriferous.  In  May  and 
June  the  majestic  river  begins  to  rise,  and  the  increase  of  the 
water,  and  consequently  of  the  humidity  of  the  soil,  is  hailed  as  the 
sign  of  approaching  salubrity.* 

>  Irrine,  Obseir.  upon  DiseaBeB  of  Sicily,  8,  4,  6. 

»  Lind,  81.  •  Thevenot,  cp,  ciU  21,  25,  48. 

*  Prosp.  Alpines,  De  Morb.  -Slgypt,  lib.  i.  cap.  xiv. ;  Craigie,  Pract.  L  81 ;  Volney, 
Voy.  en  Eg3rpt,  i.  218;  MaoenUoch  on  Malaria,  107;  Sir  James  McGrigor,  Sketches,  1. 

The  researches  of  M.  Villerm^  on  the  influence  of  marshes  on  the  duration  of  life,^ 
liaye  Led  to  interesUng  conolusioas,  a  summary  of  which  may  be  appropriately  placed 
here.  In  the  eight  most  marshy  departments  of  France  (Ain,  Charente  Infgrieure, 
Gard,  Gironde,  H^rault,  Benches  du  Rhone,  Var,  and  Vendee),  where  epidemics  of 
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We  have  seen  that,  in  Bengal,  the  sickly  is  the  rainy  season,  and 
that  fevers  are  rife  when  the  country  is  wet.  It  appears,  how- 
ever, that  the  moisture  must  keep  within  certain  bounds.  It  is 
remarked  that  the  more  complete  the  inundation,  the  more  healthy 
are  the  inhabitants,  till  the  fall  of  the  waters,  in  November  and 
December,  expose  a  number  of  miry  and  slimy  marshes  to  the 
action  of  a  still  powerful  sun,  when  those  who  are  in  their  neigh- 
bourhood are  sure  to  come  in  for  a  share  of  remittents  and  inter- 
mittents.^  The  same  effects  that  are  noticed  in  Bengalese,  after  the 
waters  begin  to  M[,  take  place  when  the  inundation  has  been  con- 
siderable enough  to  cover  the  country.    "When  the  rains  are  late 

periodie  feyer  reign  amraall j  daring  two,  three,  or  fonr  montfis,  the  mortelitj  among 
children  under  four  years  of  age  is  mnch  greater  in  Augiist,  September,  and  October, 
when  fever  prevails,  than  in  January,  February,  and  March ;  w^ile  the  whole  number 
of  deaths  among  individuals,  i^om  four  years  old  to  one  hunArJd,  always  attains  its 
maximum  in  winter ;  in  other  words,  the  inHuence'of  marttw^on  young  children  is 
BQch,  supposing  the  effect  to  be  produced  by  one  cause  on^,  that  in  every  thousand 
deaths  of  young,  children  which  take  place  in  healthy  districts,  1,546  occur  in  the 
aforesaid  eight  departments.  The  baneful  influence  of  marshes  in  the  above-men- 
tioned classes  will  appear  still  more  striking,  if  we  compare  the  mortality  which 
occurs  in  paludal  districts  during  the  spring  or  the  commoicement  of  snmmer,  when 
it  is  least,  with  that  which  occurs  during  August,  September,  and  October,  when  it  ia 
largest ;  for  it  will  be  found  that  for  every  death  noted  in  the  first  period,  we  have  in 
each  of  the  three  other  mentioned  months,  according  to  the  localities,  two,  three,  four, 
sometimes  five,  and  even  six.  In  the  aforesaid  eight  most  marshy  departments,  the 
number  of  deaths  occasioned  by  paludal  exhalations,  among  very  young  children,  is 
greater  in  September;  while  the  mortality  from  the  same  cause  among  other  indi- 
viduals, reaches  its  maximum  in  October.  But  although,  as  we  have  seen,  the  loss 
among  children  in  those  eight  departments,  considered  together,  is  largest  in  Septem- 
ber, we  find  that,  in  the  departments  of  Ain  and  la  Vendue,  the  least  southern  of  the 
series,  and  those  in  which  the  desiccatiim  of  the  marshes  is  effected  at  a  later  period, 
the  most  fatal  month  is  October.  In  the  other  departments,  the  period  of  thai 
maximnm  is  etfirlier  in  the  ratio  of  their  southerly  situation,  or  in  proportion  to  the 
earliness  of  the  desiccation  of  the  marshes.  Indeed,  the  period  at  which  these  are 
dry,  as  well  as  that  of  the  prevalence  of  the  disease,  and  of  the  large  mortality  they 
occasion,  advances  in  the  south  of  our  hemisphere,  and  is  retarded  in  the  north. 
When  the  march  of  the  seasons  advances,  or  is  retarded ;  when  the  drying  up  of  the 
marshes  is  longer  in  being  effected,  or  is  accomplished  with  greater  rapidity,  the 
greater  mortality  they  produce  commences  earlier  or  later,  and  continues  in  the 
autumn  long  after  the  hot  weather,  or  ceases  during  the  continuance  of  them.  M. 
Villerm^  property  remarks  that,  as  the  maximum  of  the  mortality  among  childrtti  in 
the  marshy  departments,  and  an  increased  mortality  at  other  periods  of  life,  constantly 
coincides  with  the  period  of  desiccation,  complete  or  partial,  of  the  marshes,  and  not 
with  that  of  the  greatest  heat,  it  follows  that  this  effect  must  be  ascribed  more  to 
that  desiccation  than  to  a  high  degree  of  temperature. 
1  Johnson  on  Tropical  Climates,  48. 
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in  setting  in,  many  people  are  suddenly  cut  off  by  the  intense  heat 
of  the  sun  in  June  and  July.  But  this  is  nothing  compared  to  the 
havoc  produced  by  a  sudden  and  premature  cessation  of  the  rains, 
or  Bursautty,  as  they  are  called.  In  this  last  case,  an  immense  sur- 
face of  slime  and  feculence  is  all  at  once  exposed  to  the  rays  of  a 
vertical  sun."  '*The  consequence  is  that  the  profuse  exhalation  of 
miasmata  spreads  pestilence  in  every  direction."* 

The  air  on  the  flat  country  which  stretches  along  the  eastern  and 
northern  coast  of  the  island  of  Ceylon,  is  very  dry  and  hot,  during 
the  south-west  monsoon.  Showers  rarely  occur  there  during  the 
months  of  May  and  October.  During  the  influextoe  of  this  monr 
soon,  a  hot  land  wind  blows  from  the  interior  towards  the  eastern 
and  northern  coast  of  the  island.  This  wind  sets  in  about  the 
middle  of  May,  and  blows,  with  but  little  intermission,  till  the  end 
of  August.  In  the  other  months  of  the  year,  there  are  regular  sea 
and  land  breezes.  While  the^  land  wind  prevails,  there  are  but 
rarely  any  sea  breezes.  The  land  wind  often  blows  day  and  night 
for  several  weeks  together,  without  much  abatement ;  it  is  always 
very  dry  and  hot.  Dr.  Marshall,  from  whose  work  on  the  medical 
topography  of  the  interior  of  that  country  I  quote,  states,  in  an- 
other page,  that  the  above  provinces  are  remarkable  for  insalubrity. 
The  late  king  of  Kandy  sometimes  took  advantage  of  the  pestilen- 
tial atmosphere  of  these  districts,  and  transported  thither  the  chie& 
whom  he  considered  disaffected  to  his  interest  Few  of  the  inhabi- 
tants escape  the  influence  of  the  fever  during  the  sickly  season 
(pp.  6,  40).  Dr.  John  Davy,  in  like  manner,  informs  us,  that  fevers 
are  rife  in  Ceylon  during  the  season  of  dry  weather  (p.  75).  Dr. 
BoUo  mentions  that  the  greater  part  of  the  regular  remittents  that 
prevailed  at  St.  Lucia  did  so  during  the  rains,  when  the  pools  and 
marshes  were  filled ;  and  that  the  most  dangerous  remittents  ap- 
peared after  their  slimy  surfiatces  became  exposed  and  dry.*  Dr. 
Copland  states  that  the  ditch  around  the  ramparts  of  Geneva  was 
once  drained,  and  sickness  prevailed  in  the  vicinity,  but  disap- 
peared when  it  was  again  filled.^ 

Dr.  W.  Ferguson,  whose  name  has  become  indissolubly  connected 
with  the  subject  of  miasma,  and  who,  though  erring  in  pushing  his 
notions  as  to  the  necessity  of  a  dried  sur&ce  farther  than  is  war- 

*  Johnson  on  Tropical  Climates,  44.  '  Op.  eit,  69,  70. 

*  Diet  i.  763,  Endemic  Diseases. 
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ranted  by  a  survey  of  all  the  facts  we  possess,  and  ignoring  the 
agency  of  the  decomposition  of  organic  substances  (to  say  nothing 
of  the  inconsistency  of  denying  in  one  place  this  agency,  and  in 
another  referring  the  fever  which  occurred  on  board  of  the  Eegalia, 
to  the  decomposition  of  a  quantity  of  green  wood  stowed  away  in 
the  hold  of  the  vessel) — ^has  added  considerably  to  the  stock  of  our 
knowledge  in  relation  to  the  sources  of  that  poison,  and  fomished 
many  facts  corroborating  the  views  here  advocated.    The  English 
army  suffered  much  from  endemic  fever,  under  the  remittent  and 
intermittent  forms,  at  Bosendaal  and  Oosterhout,  in  Holland,  in 
1799.     The  summer  had  been  hot  and  dry,  and  the  soil,  which  was 
a  level  plain  of  sand,  presented  a  perfectly  dry  sarbice.    But  on 
digging,  it  was  universally  found  to  be  percolated  with  water  to 
within  a  few  inches  of  the  surface.    In  1799,  the  army,  under  the 
Duke  of  York,  remained  the  whole  autumn  in  the  most  pestiferous 
portion  of  that  unhealthy  country  ]ji7Ji;hout  suffering  in  any  remark- 
able degree  from  fever.    But  the  summer  had  been  wet  and  cold. 
It  rained  constantly,  and  the  whole  coimtry  was  nearly  flooded  with 
water.    In  1810,  the  British  army  atWalcheren,  on  a  soil  as  similar 
as  possible,  and  not  more  pestiferous,  suffered  considerably  from 
fever.    But  the  soil,  after  having  been  thoroughly  wet,  had  passed 
the  ordeal  of  a  hot  and  dry  sunmier,  by  which  the  surface  was 
partially  desiccated.    In  Portugal  and  Spain,  during  the  campaign 
of  1809,  Dr.  Ferguson  found  the  hilly  ravines  that  had  lately  been 
watercourses,  but  were  now  dried  up  by  a  continuance  of  several 
we^B  of  very  hot  weather,  to  be  very  unhealthy.    The  same  results 
obtained  during  the  retreat  into  the  plains  of  Estremadura,  along 
the  course  of  the  Guadiana  Biver  (after  the  battle  of  Talavera). 
The  country,  which  we  may  presume  Jiad  been  wet,  was  then  arid 
and  dry.    The  river  itself,  and  all  the  smaller  streams,  had,  in  j^t, 
ceased  to  be  streams,  and  were  no  more  than  lines  of  detached  pools, 
in  the  courses  that  had  formerly  been  rivers.    The  Alentejo  land, 
opposite  Lisbon,  is  dry,  superficially  flat  and  sandy,  and  very  un- 
healthy.   So  also  is  Salvatora,  a  large  village  about  a  mile  inland. 
"The  country  around  is  perfectly  open,  though  very  low,  and 
flooded  with  water  during  the  whole  of  the  rainy  season ;  but  at 
the  time  of  the  periodical  sickness,  it  is  always  most  distressingly 
dry."     "  Cividad  Bodrigo  affords  another  illustration  of  the  same. 
It  is  situated  on  a  rocky  bank  of  the  Biver  Agueda,  a  remarkably 
clear  stream ;  but  the  approach  to  it,  on  the  side  of  Portugal,  is 
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through  a  bare,  hollow  countiy,  that  has  been  likened  to  the  dried- 
np  bed  of  an  extensive  lake ;  and  upon  more  than  one  occasion, 
when  this  low  land,  after  having  been  flooded  in  the  rainy  season, 
has  become  as  dry  as  a  brick-ground,  with  the  vegetation  utterly 
burned  up,  there  arose  fevers  to  our  troops,  which,  for  malignity  of 
type,  could  only  be  matched  by  those  before  mentioned  on  the 
Guadiana.^'  CJorea,  in  Spanish  Estremadura,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Alagon,  is  highly  unhealthy.  Yet  at  the  time  the  British  troops 
suffered  there,  the  shores  of  the  river  seemed  perfectly  dry,  and 
there  was  not  an  aquatic  weed,  nor  a  speck,  nor  a  line  of  marsh  to 
be  seen  within  miles  of  the  town,  nor  anything  but  dry,  bare,  and 
clear  savanna.  From  the  foregoing  facts,  as  Dr.  Ferguson  remarks^ 
it  will  be  seen  that,  in  the  most  unhealthy  parts  of  Spain,  we  may 
in  vain,  towards  the  close  of  the  summer,  look  for  lakes,  marshes, 
ditches,  or  pools.  Spain,  generally  speaking,  is  then,  though  as 
prolific  of  endemic  fever  as  Walcheren,  beyond  all  doubt,  one  of 
the  driest  countries  in  Europe,  and  it  is  not  till  it  has  again  been 
made  one  of  the  wettest,  by  the  periodical  rains,  that  it  can  be  called 
healthy  or  habitable  with  any  degree  of  safety. 

Dr.  Ferguson's  observations  in  the  West  Indies  led  him  to  the 
same  conclusions.  "  It  might  there  be  seen,  that  the  same  deep, 
marshy  country  which  the  rains  made  perfectly  healthy,  as  if  by 
deluging  a  dry  well,  was  speedily  converted,  under  the  drying  pro- 
cess of  a  vertical  sun,  into  a  hotbed  of  pestiferous  miasmata.  Thus, 
in  the  Island  of  St.  Lucia,  the  most  unwholesome  town  of  Castries, 
at  the  bottom  of  the  Carenage,  which  is  altogether  embosomed  in 
a  deep  mangrove  fern,  became  perfectly  healthy  under  the  periodic 
rains ;  while  the  garrison,  on  the  hill  of  Home  Fortun^  imme- 
diately above  it,  within  half  cannon-shot,  began  to  be  affected  with 
remittent  fever.  The  two  localities  within  this  short  distance 
evidently  changed  places  in  respect  to  health.  The  top  and 
shoulders  of  the  hill  had  been  cleared  of  wood,  and  during  a  con- 
tinuance of  dry  weather,  the  garrison  had  no  source  of  disease 
within  itself;  but  this  was  amply,  though  but  temporarily  supplied, 
as  soon  as  the  rains  had  saturated  the  soil  on  which  it  stood.  Thus, 
an  uncommonly  rainy  season  at  Barbadoes  seldom  failed,  in  that 
perfectly  dry  and  well-cleared  country,  to  induce  for  a  time  general 
sickness ;  while  at  Trinidad,  which  is  almost  all  swampy,  and  the 
centre  of  the  island  may  be  called  a  sea  of  swamp,  where  it  always 
rains  at  least  nine  months  of  the  year — ^if  it  only  rained  eight,  or 
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if  at  any  time  there  was  a  cessation  of  the  preserving  rains,  the 
worst  kind  of  remittent  fevers  were  sure  to  make  their  appearance. 
General  dryness  of  soil,  however,  is  far  from  being  the  ordinary 
characteristic  of  our  West  India  colonies.  The  swamp  is  too  often 
exposed  to  the  continued  operation  of  a  tropical  sun,  and  its  ap- 
proach to  dryness  is  the  harbinger  of  disease  and  death  to  the 
inhabitants  of  its  vicinity.  On  the  whole,  it  may  truly  be  said, 
that  although  excessive  rains  wiU  evidently  cause  the  acknowledged 
wholesome  and  unwholesome  soils  to  change  places  for  a  time,  in 
respect  to  health,  a  year  of  stunted  vegetation,  through  dry  seasons, 
and  uncommon  drought,  is  infallibly  a  year  of  pestilence  to  the 
greater  part  of  the  West  India  Colonies."^  In  all  cases,  however, 
previous  saturation  of  the  soil  is  necessary  to  insure  the  effect,  and 
fever  ceases  when  the  exsiccation  is  thorough  and  complete.! 

On  all  these  points,  other  facts,  numerous  and  authentic,  may  be 
foimd  in  other  writers  on  the  fevers  of  Europe,  of  the  West  Indies, 
of  Mexico,  South  America,  Africa,  and  this  country.*  Indeed,  we  can 
scarcely  open  a  book,  large  or  small,  which  treats  of  the  subject  in 
txtenao  or  incidentally,  without  finding  therein  a  repetition  of  the 
same  story — absence  of  fever  during  excess  of  terrestrial  humidity ; 

>  M&nih  Poison ;  seo  Notes  and  Beool.  of  a  Professional  Life,  186,  198. 

'  Bagliyi,  157-9;  Ramazzlni,  Op^ra  Omnia,  London,  1717;  Rochoux\  11;  Berthe, 
51,  156;  Pariset,  177;  Fellowes,  13,  32,  35;  Boyle,  Ed.  J.  yiii.  178;  Beam,  Tr.  of 
Med.  Soc.  Lond.  y.  885;  Report  on  Gibraltar  Ferer,  4;  Caillot,  121;  Farlong,  Med.- 
Chir.  Bey.  xxt.  290;  Valentin,  87,  89;  Lempriere,  i.  26,  81;  ii.  47,  48,  49;  Dee- 
portes,  i.  62,  80,  86,  87;  Ferguson,  Med.-Ch.  Tr.  viii.  130-1;  H.  M'Lean,  25,  72; 
Gillespie,  20,  137 ;  Johnson,  Trop.  01.  362 ;  Dazille,  Mai.  des  Negres,  10 ;  Firmin, 
Mai.  de  Surinam,  3,  18;  Bancroft,  200,  314;  Edinb.  J.  Ixiii.  448;  Jhid.,  Ixix.  132; 
Bally,  304,  863;  Hillary,  146-7;  Jackson,  Outlines,  92;  Tullock's  Rep.  64;  Gilbert, 
4,  60, 69 :  Rnfi,  10,  29 ;  Catel,  9 ;  Beguerie,  10 ;  J.  Clark,  75 ;  Towne,  8 ;  Leblond,  229 ; 
Imraj,  Ed.  J.  liii.  98;  Ixiv.  881 ;  Pinkard,  ii.  486;  Henderson,  8;  Arnold,  31,  148, 
174;  CHsholm,  i.  145,  294;  ii.  196;  Humboldt,  765;  Bottssingault,  An.  de  Chimie, 
Ivii.  151 ;  Boteler  (Voy.  of  Disc,  by  Capt.),  i.  137,  155,  156,  356;  Pallas,  109;  Prit- 
chett,  266 ;  M'VFilliams,  176 ;  Boyle,  6,  44,  123 ;  Brit  and  For.  Med.-Chir.  Rey.  i. 
882;  Jaequot,  14;  Simon's  Rept.  to  Bd.  of  H.  of  Charleston,  6,  10,  18;  Watts,  Med. 
Reg.  of  N.  Y.  278;  Barton,  13;  Revue  Med.,  1840,  322;  MerriU,  Chapman  J.  ix. 
233,  240;  Ihid,  N.  0.  J.  viii.  7  ;  Ibid,  N.  A.  J.  ii.  218;  Rush,  iv.  164;  Chabert,  20; 
Lining,  ii.  407;  Townsend,  263;  Barton's  J.  ii.  22;  Drake,  717;  Gros,  5;  Johnson, 
Charieston  J.  It.  165;  Hulse,  Maryland  J.,  Jan.  1841,  892;  Thomas,  18,  68,  218; 
Pendleton,  Charleston  J.  yii.  449 ;  Merrill,  Addresi  oa  Health  and  Mortality  of  Mem- 
phis, Recorder,  i.  88 ;  Bonnet,  Tr.  des  Fievres  Interm.  804 ;  Craigie,  Pract.  of  Med. 
i  82 ;  ii.  171 ;  Villerm^,  An.  d'Hyg.  xi.  349,  350 ;  Goupilleau,  Bulletin  de  FAcad.  i. 
466;  iii.  806;  Sigand,  Du  Climat  et  des  Mai.  du  Brezil,  70-2. 
11 
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occurrence  of  the  disease  under  the  influence  of  the  drying  process; 
again,  absence  of  fever  when  the  exsiccation  of  the  soil  is  complete, 
and  penetrates  to  a  considerable  depth,  and  every  particle  of  moist- 
ure has  been  destroyed;  and  afterward  reappearance  of  disease 
during  the  wetting  period. 

It  must  be  remarked  besides,  and  more  especially  in  reference  to 
the  facts  adduced  by  Dr.  Fordyce,  in  support  of  the  power  of 
moisture  in  producing  fever,  that  most  of  the  instances  in  which 
the  disease  is  supposed  to  have  arisen  from  that  cause,  occurred  in 
situations  more  or  less  characterized  by  a  marshy  condition  of  the 
soil.  Of  all  known  localities,  Batavia  is  the  last  that  should  have 
been  selected  as  illustrative  of  the  febriflc  agency  of  simple  moisture. 
"It  is  impossible,"  says  our  countryman,  Dr.  Horsefield,  who  was 
well  acquainted  with  the  country,  "  for  the  imagination  to  conceive 
a  situation  more  favourable  to  the  production  of  marsh  miasmata 
than  that  of  Batavia."  "  If  human  industry  and  ingenuity  should 
be  exerted  in  planning  and  constructing  a  laboratory  for  the  pro- 
duction of  pestilential  vapours,  a  situation  exactly  resembling  that 
of  Batavia  and  its  environs  would  be  the  result."^  The  same  may 
be  said  of  many  other  fever  districts  where  moisture  is  sufficiently 
considerable  to  be  made  the  subject  of  notice ;  whenever  the  disease 
shows  itself  in  localities  which,  though  not  containing  marshes  pro- 
perly speaking,  are  in  that  condition,  we  may  be  sure  to  find  the 
soil  presenting  these  peculiarities,  which  elsewhere  are  associated 
with  the  advent  of  fever,  and  act  injuriously  without  the  necessary 
coexistence  of  a  notable  amount  of  moisture.  Here,  consequently, 
the  latter  cannot  be  held  up  as  the  efficient  morbific  agent.  It  may 
be  added  that  the  instances  mentioned  by  Dr.  Fordyce,  relating  to  a 
soil  of  pure  sand,  in  which  water  was  found  in  digging  less  than  a 
foot  deep,  and  occasioned  a  great  moisture  in  the  air,  whence  arose 
numbers  of  fevers ;  in  which  the  soil  while  giviAg  passage  to  the 
excess  of  moisture  adverted  to  remained  perfectly  dry,  and  in  which 
there  did  not  exist  the  least  portion  of  organic  matter  susceptible 
of  decomposition,  may  be  regarded  as  of  a  very  questionable  cha- 
racter, none  of  them  being  mentioned  on  the  authority  of  any  re- 
sponsible writer,  and  some  conflicting  in  the  most  positive  manner 
with  well-ascertained  &cts.^ 

1  American  Med.  Museam,  L  77.' 

'  To  Mr.  Blodget,  to  whose  Report  on  the  Condition  of  the  Summer  of  1858,  refer- 
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A  high  dew-point  not  sufficient  to  account  for  the  occurrence  of  fever. 
— For  more  reasons  than  one,  objection  may  be  made  to  much 

ence  has  already  been  made,  we  are  indebted  for  the  following  statements  relative  to 
the  hjgrometrical  state  of  the  atmosphere. 

The  heats  of  June,  in  the  summer  of  1858,  were  remarkably  dry.  The  fraction  of 
saturation  was  at  a  mean  of  about  60  in  the  north-east,  and  but  40  to  46  in  the  inte- 
rior ;  and  in  Texas,  during  the  hot  days,  ftt>m  the  14th  to  the  17th,  though  much  higher 
at  Pensacola  and  the,  extreme  south,  where  the  heat  was  not  so  great  from,  the  20th 
to  the  28d ;  the  rate  was  about  the  same  in  the  districts  of  excessive  heat  On  the 
29th  and  80th,  the  percentage  was  but  86  to  ^  in  the  narrow  district  through  Ten- 
nessee, Kentucky,  and  Virginia,  which  marked  100  as  the  maximum  of  temperature. 

The  first  two  days  of  July  were  a  continuation  of  the  condition  of  the  last  of  June. 
The  remainder  of  the  month  was  not  unusual  in.  its  hygrometric  character  gene- 
rally, though  at  New  Orleans  the  evidences  of  high  saturation  are  given  in  the  profuse 
and  constant  rains  of  the  middle  of  the  day,  preceded  by  a  hot  and  oppressive  morn- 
ing. The  great  heat  of  August  was  most  remarkable  in  its  hygrometric  condition,  also, 
and  universally  attended  with  a  high  fraction  of  saturation  ;  ivt'Washington,  it  was  60 
to  60 ;  and  at  New  York,  where,  whatever  may  have  been  the  sickness  and  mortality, 
they  did  not  arise  from  malarial  fevers,  and  where  no  yellow  fever  occurred,  the  fraction 
of  saturation  was  near  70  per  cent,  at  2  P.  M.,  and  almost  at  saturation  morning  and 
evening. 

Bains  in  Angost  were  excessive. 

The  temperature  of  evaporation  at  New  York  in  August  was  from  80  to  84,  being 
higher  than  the  maximum  temperature  of  evaporation  at  New  Orleans  at  any  time  in 
1862,  by  two  degrees ;  at  the  latter  place,  it  reached  82  but  once  in  that  year ;  with 
the  exception  of  New  Orleans  and  New  York,  at  this  limited  period,  the  heats  of  the 
rammer,  though  extreme,  have  been  attended  with  a  low  humidity. 

In  June,  the  amount  of  rain  was  much  less  than  usual  generally ;  in  July,  it  was 
particularly  large  at  Philadelphia,  and  southward  to  Florida,  where  it  was  11^.6 
inches.  In  Alabama,  and  at  New  Orleans,  the  amount  was  nearly  as  great,  and  in 
Iowa  and  Wisconsin,  it  was  again  large — ^from  6  to  8  inches.  In  some  places,  there 
were  severe  droughts,  as  in  eastern  Ohio,  western  Pennsylvania,  and  New  York.  In 
Angust,  the  rains  were  excessive  from  the  lower  part  of  New  Hampshire  to  northern 
New  Jersey ;  at  Bloomfield,  New  Jersey,  and  New  York,  the  amount  falling  was  12 
inches.  From  Baltimore  to  Savannah,  also,  the  amount  was  large,  being  from  6  to 
6.6  inches,  .and  about  H  inches  more  than  usual,  the  amount  being  about  8.6  inches. 
The  laat  days  of  July,  and  the  first  days  of  August^  gave  an  excessive  precipitation 
in  eastern  Pennsylvania  and  New  York,  New  Jersey,  etc.  These  flooding  rains,  which 
gave  in  some  instances  4  to  8  inches  in  depth  of  water  in  a  single  storm,  of  a  few 
hours,  attended  very  warm  weather,  and  immediately  preceded  the  heats  of  the  12tb  to 
the  14th  of  August.  These  were  also  followed  by  profuse  rains,  and  the  whole  period 
from  the  26th  of  July  to  the  16th  of  August  seemed  a  substitution  of  a  tropical 
climate  for  the  usually  elastic  one,  in  the  space  of  country  referred  to. — New  York 
Journal  of  Medidne,  November,  1868. 

Now  it  must  be  remarked  that  the  hygrometrical  conditions  here  referred  to,  ex- 
tended over  a  large  surface  of  country,  and  that  while  some  localities  suffered  severely 
from  malarial  fevers,  of  various  grades  and  types,  others  similarly  circumstanced  in 
point  of  humidity,  evaporation,  and  rain,  escaped  unscathed.  To  this  agent,  therafore, 
we  cannot  look  for  the  efficient  cause  of  the  disease,  even  when  it  is  combined  with 
higb  atmospheric  heat 
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of  the  theory  set  forth  by  our  countryman,  Dr.  C.  A.  Lee,  who, 
without  discountenancing  or  disproving  the  existence  of  an  aerial, 
intangible  poison,  looks  for  the  main  and  most  efficient  cause  of 
fever  not,  as  some  have  done,  in  an  excess  of  visible  humidity  alone, 
but  principally  in  a  high  dew-point,  however  produced  (60  degrees 
at  least),  which,  as  he  thinks,  acts  injuriously  in  some  measure,  by 
checking  the  elimination  of  that  poison  from  the  system,  and 
thereby  giving  it  efficiency,  but  chiefly  (and,  as  we  may  presume, 
exclusively  in  cases  in  which  the  poison  does  not  exist,  supposing 
the  occurrence  possible,  which  Dr.  L.  does  not  say),  by  interrupting, 
to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  the  healthy  function  of  the  lungs  and 
skin,  preventing  a  perfect  decarbonization  of,  and  a  sufficient  supply 
of  oxygen  to,  the  blood — carrying  off  the  vitreous  electricity  which 
acts  as  a  vital  stimulus,  and,  as  a  consequence,  increasing  the  secre* 
tion  of  bile.'  Still  less  disposed  must  we  be  to  give  our  sanction 
to  the  views  suggested,  and  so  ingeniously  supported  by  Mr.  T. 
Hopkins,  of  Manchester,  who  seems  to  ignore  malaria  altogether, 
and  attempts  to  identify  it  and  a  high  dew-point,  accounting  for  the 
production  of  fevers  solely  by  the  check  thereby  given  to  evapora- 
ti(fti  from  the  surface  of  the  body.* 

That  a  high  dew-point  has  a  tendency  to  produce  injurious  effects 
on  the  system;  that  it  is  often  found  to  exist  in  unhealthy  localities, 
or  during  pestilential  times ;  and  that  it  must  assist  somewhat  in  the 
development  of  autumnal  and  periodic  fevers,  are  facts  which  no 
one  will  question.  But  that  it  plays  the  all-important  part  in  the 
causation  of  those  diseases  attributed  to  it  by  Dr.  Lee,  and  particu- 
larly by  Mr.  Hopkins,  is  far  from  being  demonstrated.  Were  the  be- 
lief correct,  we  should  expect  to  find  that  a  high  dew-point — reach- 
ing to  at  least  60  degrees — is  always  attended  with  the  occurrence  of 
malarial  fever  in  one  or  other  of  its  various  forms;  that  countries 
or  seasons  in  which  the  dew-point  is  high,  are  necessarily  insalubri- 
ous; that  this  condition  is  proportioned  to  the  elevation  of  the  dew- 
point  ;  and  that,  on  the  contrary,  localities  in  which  the  degree  is  low, 
are  as  necessarily  healthy.  Now  let  us  inquire  how  far  facts  will 
bear  us  out  on  these  points.    We  have  seen  that  fevers,  even  of  a 

1  Forrj,  Climate  of  the  XT.  S.  112,  118.  In  a  note,  appended  by  Dr.  Lee  to  the 
Article  Intermittent  Fever,  of  Copland's  Medical  Dictionary,  he  is  quite  orthodox  on 
the  subject  of  Malaria,  the  existence  and  morbific  agency  of  which  he  fully  admits. 
Jflot  one  word  is  there  said  about  the  dew-point. 

B  Lend,  and  Edinb.  Phil.  Mag.  8d  S.  No.  86,  Feb.  1889;  An.  d'llygi^ne,  25. 
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severe  and  malignant  character,  have  not  unfrequently  broken  out, 
and  spread  extensively,  in  places  where  but  little  visible  humidity 
existed ;  where  the  soil  was  arid,  dry,  and  cracked,  and  everything 
upon  it  was  parched  in  consequence  of  long-continued  and  severe 
drought;  where  the  absence  of  rain  was  not  compensated  by  fogs 
and  dews,  and  where,  as  a  natural  result,  the  dew-point  was  found, 
or  might  be  inferred,  not  to  have  reached  very  high.  We  have 
seen,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  same  or  other  places,  have  re- 
mained exempt  from  those  diseases,  under  hygrometrical  condi- 
tions of  an  opposite  character,  combined  with  a  degree  of  heat  well 
calculated  to  promote  an  excess  of  atmospheric  moisture,  visible 
and  invisible ;  and  when,  from  these  circumstances,  the  dew-point, 
if  not  positively  ascertained  to  have  been  high,  may,  with  perfect 
propriety  be  supposed,  in  the  absence  of  direct  observation,  to  have 
risen  considerably.  It  may  be  remarked,  also,  that  in  places  sub- 
ject to  occasional  visitations  of  autumnal  fever  of  various  grades  of 
intensity,  sickly  seasons  are  not  necessarily  characterized  by  a  higher 
dew-point  than  the  corresponding  periods  of  other  years  in  which 
the  disease  does  not  make  its  appearance.  • 

In  Demerara,  the  height  of  the  dew-point  in  ordinary  seasons  differs 
but  slightly  from  that  to  which  it  reached  during  the  prevalence  of 
the  fever  of  1837-1845.  In  1843,  the  mean  degree  was  73.8,  vary- 
ing from  72.  (Feb.)  to  74.9  (July,  Aug.,  Nov.)  In  1844,  the  average 
height  was  75.1,  with  a  variation  of  from  73.3  (Dec.)  to  76.0  (May). 
In  1845,  eight  months  give  us  a  mean  of  74.6— from '73.0  (Jan.)  to 
76.0  (April),  while,  in  1846,  the  year  after  the  cessation  of  the  dis- 
ease, the  mean  dew-point  was  74.4,  with  a  variation  of  from  70.8 
(Feb.)  to  76.2  (May  and  June).* 

The  following  table  of  the  dew-points  during  the  months  of  June, 
July,  August,  September,  October,  and  November,  from  1845  to 
1851,  and  July,  August,  and  September,  1852  inclusive,  at  Charles- 
ton, S.  C,  will  show  to  those  who  are  aware  that  the  yellow  fever 
prevailed  there  during  only  two  of  those  years  (1849  and  1852), 
that  the  difference  in  regard  to  the  saturation  of  the  atmosphere 
during  sickly  and  healthful  seasons  is  but  trifling,  and  cannot  alone 
account  for  the  production  or  absence  of  the  disease ;  and,  indeed, 
that  the  results  obtained  are  very  different  from  those  that  might 
have  been  expected  did  a  high  dew-point  and  fever  stand  in  the 
relation  of  cause  and  effect.' 

>  Blur,  op.  dt.  120.  *  Home,  Charleston  Joumal,  r.  10 ;  ym.  67. 
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Jan«. 

July. 

Ang. 

Sept 

Oet 

Not. 

1845 

69.46 

72.77 

71.96 

66.00 

54.61 

41.00 

1846 

70.83 

72.82 

75.64 

70.66 

59.22 

50.46 

1847 

71.74 

73.39 

74.23 

68.20 

68.67 

63.53 

1848 

70.26 

73.00 

72.09 

66.26 

68.74 

44.80 

1849 

73.46 

70.77 

72.71 

66.00 

60.93 

53.13 

1850 

67.86 

75.08 

74.93 

69.70 

65.00 

60.86 

1851 

70.73 

74.38 

74.67 

65.13 

67.41 

48.23 

1852 

73.20 

68.77 

68. 

Thus  the  average  dew-point  in  June  and  October  of  the  sickly 
year  of  1849,  was  higher  than  in  the  corresponding  months  of  any 
year  of  the  series ;  but  when  we  examine  the  results  obtained  iu 
the  other  months,  matters  are  found  to  take  a  different  turn.  For 
while  in  July,  1849,  the  average  was  70.77,  and  in  1852,  73.20,  we 
have  a  higher  point  than  in  the  former  in  each  of  the  other  years 
of  the  series,  and  a  higher  one  than  in  1852,  in  the  same  month  of 
1847, 1850,  and  1851.  The  average  in  August,  1846, 1847, 1850, 
and  1851,  was  higher  than  in  1849,  and  higher  than  in  1852  in 
every  year  of  the  series.  *  September  in  1846, 1847, 1848,  and  1860, 
gave  a  higher  point  than  in  1849,  while  the  amount  in  1852  was 
exceeded  by  that  in  1846, 1847,  and  1850. 

In  New  Orleans,  where  the  average  annual  dew-point,  calculated 
on  a  basis  of  eight  years,  was  found  to  be  63.56  (observed  at  12 
o'clock),  June  being  73.95 ;  July,  75.42 ;  August,  75.59 ;  September, 
73.63 ;  October,  62.73 ;  November,  54.27 ;  the  year  1849,  during 
which  both  the  yellow  fever  and  cholera  prevailed  extensively, 
presents  an  average  for  the  twelve  months  of  63.71 :  June,  74.43 ; 
July,  75.53;  August,  76.75;  September,  73.78;  October,  61.16; 
November,  57.71.*  Indeed,  the  physicians  of  Louisiana  have  had 
frequent  opportunities  to  observe  the  dew-point  for  months  together 
only  a  few  degrees  below  the  atmospheric  temperature,  without, 
however,  suffering  from  any  extraordinary  prevalence  of  intermit- 
tents.* 

The  above  statements  show,  that  the  mean  dew-point  of  the 
summer  in  Charleston  and  New  Orleans,  is  several  degrees  above 
that  of  the  autumnal  season,  when  fevers  are  more  apt  to  be  pre- 
valent. In  the  latter  city,  the  excess  amounted  to  near  nine 
degrees.    In  Charleston,  the  difference  between  the  mean  dew-point 

>  Southern  Med.  Repts.  i.  100 ;  ii.  148.  *  Carpenter,  N.  0.  J.  iiL  428. 
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of  the  three  summer  months  of  the  seven  years  specified,  and  that 
of  the  three  following  months,  reached  above  fourteen  degrees. 
Dr.  Gardner,  in  his  essay  on  the  dew-point,  states  the  excess,  in  the 
United  States  generally,  to  be  upwards  of  fifteen  degrees.  It  is 
evident,  also,  &om  &cts  mentioned  already,  and  from  many  others 
that  might,  if  necessary,  be  added,  that  in  all  parts  of  this  and  other 
countries — ^in  localities  frequently  or  occasionally  visited  by  yellow 
or  other  forms  of  malarial,  fever — a  dew-point  of  sixty  or  more 
degrees  is  ofben  experienced  months  together  without  ill  health, 
although  the  temperature  be  such  as  tQ  promote  the  production  of 
disease.  On  the  other  hand,  as  Dr.  Gardner  properly  remarks,  the 
fens  of  Lincolnshire,  Walcheren,  the  marshes  of  Holland,  are  pesti- 
ferous with  a  dew-point  of  less  than  fifty  degrees.^ 

From  these  circumstances,  viewed  in  connection  with  the  fact  so 
often  referred  to,  that  fevers  occur  in  .ships  and  circumscribed 
localities,  while  other  ships  and  localities  in  the  immediate  vicinity, 
and  placed  under  like  meteorological  influences,  remain  exempt ; 
that  the  alleged  effects  are  not  found  to  be  produced  by  a  saturated 
atmosphere  in  the  higher  latitudes;  that  seamen  at  sea  are  exposed 
with  perfect  impunity  to  an  atmosphere  saturated  with  moisture,  and 
are  attacked  only  when  they  land,  indicate  plainly  the  impropriety 
of  attaching  too  much  weight  to  the  hypothesis  in  question,  and 
must  debar  us  from  the  possibility  of  connecting,  as  efficient  cause 
and  effect,  a  high  dew-point  and  malarial  fevers  of  various  grades. 
The  imprcJ^riety  of  the  belief  is  farther  proved  by  circumstances 
which  Dr.  Gardner  appears  to  have  established,  i.  e.  that  the  de- 
tention of  the  insensible  vapour  from  the  lungs  or"  the  skin,  by  a 
high  point,  is  much  less  considerable  than  it  is  represented  by  those 
who  have  urged  the  theory;  that  the  dew-point  in  insalubrious 
places  is  often  much  lower  than  is  thought,  and  that  a  high  point 
does  not  arrest  the  separation  of  carbonic  acid  and  the  other  con- 
stituents of  sweat.  Let  us  examine  the  effects  produced  as  we  may, 
and  concede  to  a  high  dew-point  what  extent  of  agency  soever  we 
may  think  to  be  warranted  by  the  nature  of  the  facts  observed,  as 
well  as  by  the  well-known  influence  of  atmospheric  moisture,  we 
arrive  always  at  the  conclusion  that  something  more  is  necessary 
to  enable  us  to  account  for  the  development  of  fever;  that,  by  itself, 
a  high  dew-point  will  not  occasion  the  disease ;  that,  therefore,  its 

>  American  Journal,  ii.  N.  S.  107. 
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agency  is  of  a  secondary  character,  and  consists,  perhaps,  as  Dr.  Lee 
supposes,  in  checking  the  elimination  of  the  febrific  poison,  but  more 
surely  in  predisposing  the  system  to  the  action  of  the  true  efficient 
cause,  by  hindering  a  natural  escape  from  the  blood  of  those  materials 
which  constitute  the  liability  to  the  disease,  or  maintaining  them  in 
a  condition  favourable  to  the  morbid  change ;  as,  also,  like  visible 
humidity,  in  promoting,  when  aided  by  other  influences,  those  re- 
actions, between  the  remains  of  organic  and  inorganic  matters  on 
which  the  evolution  of  the  morbific  agent  depends. 

Seat  and  humidity  combined  not  the  efficient  cause  of  fever. — From 
the  foregoing  fects  and  considerations,  we  may  conclude  that  neither 
heat  nor  moisture,  when  acting  separately,  can  be  productive  of 
autumnal  and  kindred  fevers.  Equally  objectionable  is  the  be- 
lief that  such  diseases  arise  from  the  combined  influence  of  those 
two  agencies.  In  most  of  the  instances  mentioned,  humidity,  when  it 
existed,  was  associated  witfll  atmospheric  heat,  and  yet  the  combina- 
tion failed  to  prove  injurious.  Dr.  Drake  remarks,  in  corroboration, 
that  autumnal  fever  seldom  appears  on  board  of  vessels  which 
cruise  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  although  the  air,  at  the  temperature 
of  80°,  is  nearly  satui-ated  with  vapour ;  that  the  inhabitants  of  Key 
West,  who  breathe  a  similar  atmosphere,  are  much  less  afflicted 
with  the  fever  than  those  on  the  Peninsula  of  Florida,  several 
degrees  farther  north ;  that  the  pine  woods  around  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  at  the  distance  of  only  two  or  three  miles  from  the  estua- 
ries of  the  rivers,  are  places  of  retreat  from  fever,  although  there 
is  a  sea  and  land  breeze  which  tends  to  equalize  the  humid  atmo- 
sphere ;  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  Balize  suffer  less  from  the  fever 
than  those  along  the  rivers  of  the  interior  of  Louisiana,  two  or  three 
degrees  farther  north,  notwithstanding  they  are  immersed  in  an 
atmosphere  of  great  heat  and  vapour;  that,  at  our  different  salt 
works,  the  operatives  spend  their  lives  in  a  hot  atmosphere,  satu- 
rated with  vapour,  and  yet,  on  the  whole,  are  more  exempt  from 
fever  than  the  surrounding  population;  and,  lastly,  that  in  some  of 
our  manufacturing  a**tablishments,  the  in-door  artisans  and  opera- 
tives labour  in  a  heated  atmosphere  supersaturated  with  vapour, 
but  remain  free  from  autumnal  fever.  To  this  it  may  be  added, 
that  in  the  plains  of  Meta,  situate  on  the  east  side  of  the  Cordilleras^ 
fever  does  not  prevail  extensively,  while  in  the  valley  of  the  Mag- 
nalena,  on  the  west  of  those  mountains,  it  is  of  almost  constant 
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occurrence ;  yet  the  state  of  the  barometer,  as  well  as  the  hygro- 
metrical  variations,  are  the  same  in  both  places.^ 

These  varions  fsicts,  showing  the  innocuousness  of  the  combination 
in  question,  lead  to  the  inference  that,  when  the  prevalence  of  fever 
happens  to  be  associated  with  the  existence  of  heat  and  moisture 
combined,  the  cause  of  the  disease  is  not  to  be  sought  in  the  latter, 
inasmuch,  particularly,  as  we  find  that  febrile  complaints  occur 
often,  and  spread  widely  and  fatally,  without  any  such  combination. 
Humidity,  therefore,  if  instrumental  in  producing  fever — and  no 
one  will  deny  the  fact — must,  as  already  stated,  act  in  a  secondary- 
capacity ;  and,  instead  of  being  regarded  as  the  efficient  cause  when 
alone  or  combined  with  heat,  must  be  viewed  as  merely  aiding  in 
the  elimination  of  the  latter,  and  predisposing  the  system  to  its 
morbid  effects. 

Vicissitudea  of  temperature  will  not  account  for  the  occurrence  of  periodic 
fever. — ^Neither  can  we  admit  the  propri^^  of  referring  the  efficient 
cause  of  autumnal  and  kindred  fevers  to  the  difference  of  tempera- 
ture between  day  and  night,  or  to  mere  atmospheric  vicissitudes — 
the  succession  of  cool  or  cold  nights  to  hot  days ;  nor  the  sudden 
exposure  of  the  body,  at  any  period  of  the  twenty-four  hours,  to  a 
low  degree  of  temperature  after  it  has  been  placed  for  a  greater  or 
less  extent  of  time  under  the  influence  of  a  high  d^ree.  The 
agency  of  such  vicissitudes  were  noticed  as  early  as  the  days  of 
Hippocrates.  Hoffman  sets  them  down  as  the  general  remote  cause 
of  epidemic  fevers,  and  after  him,  several  writers,  among  whom 
Broussais*  and  Dr.  Dundas*  figure  conspicuously,  have  laid  much 
stress  on  their  efficiency,  and  displayed  considerable  ingenuity,  in 
endeavouring  to  explain  the  manner  in  which  the  morbid  effects 
are  brought  about.  But  after  carefully  examining  what  the  advo- 
cates of  the  opinion  have  adduced  in  its  support,  it  appears  to  me 
that  were  atmospheric  vicissitudes  the  efficient  agent  in  the  pro- 
duction of  periodic  and  other  forms  of  malarial  fever,  we  might 
expect  to  find  these  diseases  prevailing  principally  in  seasons  in 
which  the  number  of  dew  or  cold  nights  following  on  hot  days  is 
greatest.    We  should  be  justified  also  in  expecting  malarial  fevers 

1  Bousfiingault,  An.  de  Chimie,  Itu.  158-4. 
'  CommentaireB  des  Propositions,  No.  227,  pp.  672-8. 

*  Sketches  of  Brazil;  including  New  Views  on  Tropical  and  European  FeTers. 
London,  1862,  205. 
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to  occur  not  once  or  occasionally,  but  firequently,  if  not  univers- 
ally, whenever  the  supposed  cause  manifests  itself;  or,  rather,  it 
ought  to  be  found  that  every  time  such  fevers  prevail — sporadic- 
ally or  epidemically — the  difference  of  temperature  between  day 
and  night  is  greater  than  in  healthy  seasons.  We  should  besides 
expect  to  find  them  appearing,  not  sporadically  only,  but  in  an  epi- 
demic form,  as  well  in  clean,  well-paved,  and  well-aired  cities,  where 
atmospherical  vicissitudes  are  as  apt  to  be  felt  as  elsewhere,  as  on 
the  borders  of  creeks,  rivers,  and  lakes,  and  in  meadow  lands,  in 
level  plains  or  marshy  localities;  and  whenever  a  man  whose  body 
has  been  overheated  is  suddenly  exposed  to  a  cold  atmosphere,  or 
plunged  into  a  cold  bath,  he  ought  to  be  regarded  as  no  less  liable 
to  suffer  from  an  intermittent,  a  remittent,  or  a  yellow  fever,  of  the 
most  legitimate  kind,  than  from  a  pleurisy,  a  catarrh,  or  any  other 
kindred  disease.  But  so  far  from  this  being  the  case,  experience 
shows  that  fevers  occur  and  prevail  extensively  in  situations  where, 
and  at  periods  when,  such  vicissitudes  are  not  felt  at  all,  or  are  so 
to  too  inconsiderable  an  extent  to  be  productive  of  the  baneful 
effects  ascribed  to  them ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  that  those  diseases 
are  either  seldom  felt  or  completely  unknown  in  localities  where 
or  seasons  when,  sudden  changes  of  temperature,  or  the  contrast 
between  night  and  day,  are  as  common  and  noted  as,  if  not  more 
so  than^  in  places,  and  at  times  remarkable  for  insalubrity. 
Surely  a  morbid  agent  which,  if  it  really  exercises  any  influence  in 
the  production  of  autumnal  fevers,  does  so  only  in  localities  of  a 
special  kind,  where,  let  it  be  remembered,  those  fevers  often  appear 
and  even  abound  without  its  aid ;  an  agent  which  habitually  fails 
to  produce  those  same  fevers  in  localities  of  a  different  kind;  which 
produces  the  effect  ascribed  to  it  only  in  a  certain  season  of  the 
year,  however  manifestly  it  may  show  itself  at  other  periods,  and 
whose  known  ordinary  products  everywhere  and  at  all  times,  are 
diseases  very  different  in  every  respect  from  those  in  question ; 
such  an  agent,  I  say,  cannot  lay  a  just  claim  to  be  held  in  the  light 
of  the  efficient  or  necessary  cause  of  the  latter. 

The  climate  of  Newfoundland  is  marked  by  sudden  and  fre- 
quent vicissitudes  of  atmosphere ;  notwithstanding  which,  however, 
fevers  are  scarcely  known  there,  even  among  those  most  exposed.* 
The  whole  coast  of  this  continent,  from  one  extremity  to  the 
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other,  is  proverbial  for  the  frequency,  suddenness,  and  extent  of 
SQch  changes;  and  yet,  while  some  localities  are  annually  the  seat 
of  the  pyrexial  complaints  under  consideration,  others,  equally  sub- 
ject to  the 'former,  remain  untouched  by  the  disease.  Nay,  vicissi- 
tudes, if  really  the  efficient  cause  of  malarial  fevers,  appear  to  be 
whimsical  in  their  operations.  See,  for  example,  how  they  com- 
port themselves  in  Charleston.  The  autumnal  seasons  of  1849  and 
1852  were  decidedly  malarial.  During  the  months  of  July,  August, 
and  September  of  the  first,  the  number  of  nights  of  dew,  with  high 
temperature  daring  the  day,  amounted  to  51,  and  far  exceeded  that 
of  1845-8  and  1851,  and  by  8  that  of  1850,  in  neither  of  which 
years  did  the  yellow  fever  prevail.  So  far,  therefore,  there  seems 
to  be  some  connection  as  cause  and  effect  between  cold  nights  with 
hot  days  and  fever.  But  when  we  come  to  inquire  into  the  results 
obtained  in  1852 — which  was  a  decidedly  malarial  year,  as  evi- 
denced by  the  occurrence  of  both  the  yellow  fever  and  dengue,  we 
find  that  the  number  of  dew-nights  amounted  only  to  89,  or  4  less 
than  in  1850,  when  there  was  no  malarial  developments,  and  the 
range  of  the  temperature  was  greater.  For  this  fact,  we  are  in- 
debted to  Dr.  Hume,^  already  referred  to.  The  range  in  1849,  dur- 
ing  July,  August,  and  September,  amounted  to  1,524  degrees  (the 
minimum  or  night  temperature  being  63.92,  and  the  maximum  or 
dry  temperature  being  79.16),  and  exceeded  by  far  that  of  1845- 
6-7-8-50-51.  But  the  range  in  1852  was  only  1,284  (minimum 
66^5,  maximum  78.91),  being  only  26  degrees  higher  than  the 
range  of  1851,  and  less  by  .82  than  that  of  1850,  when  the  mini- 
mum was  68.00,  and  the  maximum  81.58.  In  a  word,  the  resem- 
blance of  1850  and  1851  with  1852,  is  too  striking  in  this  and 
other  respects,  to  make  us  attach  much  importance  to  this  point.' 

It  may  not  be  improper  to  remark,  1st,  that  persons  who  take 
ihe  fever  are  seldom  sensible  of  having  felt  the  effects  of  atmo- 
spheric vicissitudes,  and  often  have  been  placed,  purposely  or  acci- 
dentally, beyond  the  possibility  of  experiencing  these — supposing 
them  to  occur.  2d.  That  the  cold,  incident  to  such  vicissitudes,  acts 
on  organs  different  from  those  concerned  in  the  development  of  pe- 
riodic or  malarial  fevers.  Producing  its  first  impress  on  the  skin, 
it  afiects  mart  frequently  those  parts  which  act  as  supplements  to 
that  eliminating  tissue — the  lungs,  and  the  urinary  passages.    Other 

1  Charleston  Journal,  Tui.  67.  '  Home,  cp,  cit,  58. 
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parts,  of  course — even  the  abdominal  viscera — are  sometimes  impli- 
cated, but  the  symptoms  which  then  occur  bear  no  resemblance  to 
those  of  autumnal  fevers,  unless  other  causes  have  co-operated. 
That  the  cold  felt  under  the  circumstances  is  instrumental  in  ex- 
citing or  multiplying  attacks  of  malarial  fevers,  is  no  doubt  true ; 
but  it  does  in  regard  to  these  diseases  what  it  effects  in  regard  to 
many  other  complaints;  and  it  would  be  wrong,  from  its  agency  in 
those  cases,  to  argue  that  it  is  the  efficient  cause  of  the  disease;  for, 
alone,  it  cannot  give  rise  to  anything  of  the  kind.  More  rational  is 
it  to  view  it  as  having  simply  aroused  from  its  slumbers  a  morbifio 
influence  floating  in  and  impressing  the  system  in  a  slow  and  invisi- 
ble manner,  and  requiring,  for  its  outward  manifestation,  the  dis- 
turbing influence  of  some  other  agency.  The  same  result  attends 
the  action  of  atiaospheric  vicissitudes  in  regard  to  diseases  of  a 
specific  nature,  and  which  no  one  would  have  the  hardihood  to 
ascribe  solely  to  such  a  cause.  What  the  latter  does  as  respects 
malarial  fevers,  it  do'es,  for  example,  in  regard  to  mercurial  ptya- 
lism  in  persons  whose  systems  have  been  impregnated  with  mer- 
cury; but  in  whom  the  affection  of  the  mouth  has  not  yet  been 
developed.  In  such  instances,  exposure  to  atmospheric  vicissi- 
tudes— ^to  cold,  however  applied,  especially  when  the  system  has 
been  previously  heated — will  hasten  and  increase  the  elimination 
of  the  poison,  and  salivation  will  be  established.  The  same  remarks 
apply  equally  well  to  hydrophobia,  which  has  not  unfrequently 
been  developed  through  the  agency  of  the  cause  in  question. 
Nothing  is  more  dangerous  than  the  action  of  atmospheric  vicissi- 
tudes, or  cold,  on  individuals  bitten  by  the  lanceolated  trigono- 
cephalus  of  the  Antilles.  The  same  injurious  efifect  is  said  to  be 
experienced  by  individuals  who  have  been  exposed  to  the  action 
of  the  mancinella  and  the  Ehus  toxicodendron.^ 

In  all  these  instances  of  change  from  heat  to  cold,  the  latter  has 
acted  simply  as  an  exciting  cause,  and  must  be  ranked  with,  for  it 
acts  much  in  the  same  way  as,  several  other  agencies — intemperance 
in  eating  or  drinking,  venereal  excesses,  exciting  and  depressing 
passions  of  the  mind,  &c. — ^which  no  one  in  his  senses  can  feel  dis- 
posed to  regard  as  capable  of  producing  periodic  or  malarial  fevers, 
any  more  than  of  producing  ptyalism  or  hydrophobia. 

1  Bottdin,  G6og.  M^d.  67. 
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The  attack  is  sometimes  too  stuiden,  and  follows  on  too  transient  an  ex- 
posure to  infected  regions,  vMiout  appreciable  atmospheric  vicissitudes^ 
to  he  the  effect  of  these  or  any  other  kindred  cause. — ^It  is  not  less 
true  that  the  attack  comes  on  often  too  suddenly,  is  too  palpably 
connected  with  a  transient  exposure  to  an  unhealthy  spot;  and 
appears  under  circumstances  which  too  evidently  shut  out  the  idea 
that  atmospheric  vicissitudes  have  had  an  agency  in  its  production, 
to  justify  us  in  viewing  these  in  the  light  of  the  ejficient  cause  of 
the  disease.    Who  has  not  seen  or  read  of  persons  being  seized 
with  intermittent,  remittent,  or  yellow  fever,  after  a  single  and  mo- 
mentary exposure,  not  at  night  only,  but  sometimes  during  the  day, 
to  the  atmosphere  of  infected  localities,  who,  before  such  exposure, 
had  borne,  with  perfect  impunity,  as  thousands  of  other  indivi* 
duals  were  continuing  to  do,  the  thermometri^  vicissitudes  of 
neighbouring  localities.     The  fects  on  the  subject  mentioned  by 
Humboldt,  respecting  persons  taking  the  yellow  fever  in  conse- 
quence of  passing  through  Vera  Cruz  in  a  litter,  with  a  view  to 
embark,  are  familiar  to  most  readers,'  and  others  of  similar  im- 
port may  be  easily  gathered  from  the  annals  of  periodic  fevers. 
I  could,  if  necessary,  relate  several  instances  of  individuals  who 
have  been  seized  with  yellow  fever  after  remainmg  but  an  hour  or 
two  in  the  city  of  Havana.    The  history  of  all  our  epidemics  fur- 
nish us  with  examples  of  the  sort    In  1798,  Dr.  Cooper,  who  was 
residing  at  Bush  Hill,  imprudently  visited  the  infected  district,  and 
was  a  short  time  after  attacked.    During  the  fever  of  1820,  in  this 
city,  a  young  man,  residing  in  a  healthy  district,  jumped  over  the  bar- 
ricades, walked  through  the  deserted  streets  for  a  few  moments,  and 
paid  the  penalty  of  his  imprudence.     "  If  my  own  frequent  observa- 
tions," says  Macculloch,  "show  that  fever  may  be  induced  within 
half  an  hour  aftier  exposure  to  malaria,  and  that  a  single  inspira- 
tion, in  the  space  of  a  very  few  seconds,  is  amply  sufficient  for  the  . 
purpose,  this  is  also  an  opinion  most  decidedly  stated  by  many 
French  and  Italian  physicians,  whose  experience  and  acuteness  will 
not  be  questioned.    It  is  equally  the  opinion  of  others  elsewhere, 
not  physicians,  and  therefore  without  the  bias  which  might  be 
suspected  in  such  cases;  of  military,  and  chiefly  of  naval  men, 
whose  observations  have  been  founded  on  the  momentary  and 
transitory  effects  of  a  breeze  of  wind,  and  especially  of  a  land-wind 

1  NouveUe  Espagne,  4to.  ed.  778-4. 
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blowing  off  to  sea.  In  France  and  Italy,  to  confirm  this,  instances 
are  known  and  recorded,  of  labonrers  dying  instantaneously  from 
merely  sitting  or  lying  down  on  the  ground,  and  of  others  who, 
from  looking  into  a  ditch  or  drain,  have  been  struck  dead  by  that 
poison,  which,  of  course  in  a  minor  degree,  has  merely  produced  a 
fever."*  But  as  these  statements  may  be  objected  to  on  the  score  of 
the  tendency  to  exaggeration  with  which  Macculloch  has,  perhaps 
not  unjustly,  so  often  been  charged,  it  may  not  be  improper  to  re- 
mark that  the  fact  of  infection  after  transient  exposure,  derives 
ample  support  from  the  asseverations  of  other  writers  whose  testi- 
mony cannot  be  impugned.  Lancisi  relates  that  of  a  party  of 
thirty  gentlemen  and  ladies  of  rank  in  Rome,  who  made  an  excur- 
sion towards  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber,  the  wind  suddenly  shifted, 
and  blew  from  the  south  over  the  marshes,  when  twenty-nine  were 
soon  seized  with  a  tertian  fever.*  "  The  marines,"  says  Lind,  "  who 
were  three  times  a  Week  exercised  early  in  the  morning  on  South 
Sea  Beach  (in  1765),  from  the  effect  of  the  stagnant  water  of  an 
adjoining  morass,  suffered  much.  Half  a  dozen  of  them  at  a  time 
were  frequently  taken  ill  in  their  ranks,  when  under  arms;  some 
were  seized  with  such  a  giddiness  in  the  head  that  they  could 
scarcely  stand ;  others  fell  down  speechless,  and,  upon  recovering 
their  senses,  complained  of  a  violent  headache.  When  such  pa- 
tients were  received  into  the  hospital,  some  few  had  a  regular  ague, 
but  far  the  greater  number  laboured  under  a  remitting  fever,  in 
which  sometimes,  indeed,  there  was  no  perceptible  remission  for 
several  days."*  Ferguson  says,  of  Monk's  Hill:  "It  was  the 
duty  of  the  white  troops,  in  both  these  forts,  to  take  the  guard  and 
duties  of  the  dock-yard  amongst  the  marshes  below,  and  so  pestife- 
rous was  their  atmosphere  that  it  often  occurred  to  a  well-seasoned 
soldier,  mounting  the  night-guard  in  perfect  health,  to  be  seized 
with  furious  delirium  while  standing  sentry,  and,  when  carried  back 
to  his  barracks  on  Monk  Hill,  to  expire  in  all  the  horrors  of  the 
black  vomit,  within  less  than  thirty  hours  of  the  first  attack."* 
The  same  writer  states  that,  during  the  advance  of  the  British  army 
from  Oporto  in  1809,  the  troops  took  up  their  bivouac  in  the  dried- 

1  Essay  on  Remittent  Ferer,  &e.  i.  16. 

*  Be  Nox.  Palad.  Effl.  lib.  ii.  cap.  8. 

*  Dis.  of  Hot.  Clim.  24,  6.     See,  also,  82,  89;  169-160;  240-242.     Ih.  on  Sea- 
men, 81. 

*  Marsh  Poison,  in  toI.  of  Recollections,  194-5. 
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up  beds  of  the  mountain  streams.    These  localities  proved  highly 
"unhealthy,  and  several  of  the  men  were  seized  with  violent  remittent 
fever  before  they  could  move  from  the  bivouac  the  following  morn- 
ing.*   Dr.  Cello,  in  his  Hygihie  des  Pays  Chauds  (79),  relates  the  fol- 
lowing instance  of  the  sudden  influence  of  miasma:  "  In  1844,  eight 
soldiers,  an  officer,  and  a  custom-house  agent,  were  sent  firom  San 
Bias  to  the  environs  to  surprise  a  convoy  of  silver  which  had  been 
reported  as  about  being  embarked  by  contraband.     They  con- 
cealed themselves  in  a  thicket,  close  to  a  marsh.    An  hour  after, 
they  were  all  seized  with  vertigo,  nausea,  vomiting,  and  an  exces- 
sively violent  chill;  in  such  a  way,  indeed,  that  the  convoy  passed 
without  one  of  the  men  being  able  to  rise  from  the  ground  to  seize 
it."    The  same  writer  states  that  similar  occurrences  are  noticed 
among  the  soldiers  and  custom-house  officers  stationed  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  port  of  Mazatlan.    The  station  is  situate  between  the 
sea  and  a  marsh.    The  men  are  on  duty  during  twenty-four  hours 
only,  yet,  at  the  end  of  this  short  time,  it  generally  happens  in  the 
rainy  season  that  they  all  return  with  fever  or  dysentery  (80).     "  It 
is  a  curious  thing,"  says  an  official  document,  "  to  see  six  men  sent 
ashore  in  perfect  health,  return  on  board  ten  minutes  after,  all  six 
labouring  under  fever."*    Nepple  relates  the  history  of  eight  men 
who,  during  the  hot  weather  of  August,  1825,  were  employed  in 
thrashing  in  a  bam  situate  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  a  source  of 
infection  near  the  town  of  Montluel.   They  were  all  seized  the  same 
day  with  intermittent  fever  of  greater  or  less  violence.' 

Before  the  English  raised  the  blockade  (of  Batavia)  parties  of 
men  and  officers  were  sent  on  shore  at  Edam,  to  blow  up  and  de- 
stroy the  works  and  buildings  on  the  island,  which  operations  de- 
tained them  about  half  the  night  there.  Most  of  them  were  shortly 
afterwards  attacked  with  the  fever.*  Mr.  Lander,  surgeon  to  Lord 
Rothe's  regiment  of  horse,  communicated  the  following  informa- 
tion to  Sir  John  Fringle :  Most  of  the  men  were  first  taken  ill 
upon  their  return  &om  forage ;  for,  the  regiment  being  cantoned 
upon  the  right  and  left  of  St.  Michael's  Gestel  (their  principal 
quarters),  close  upon  the  inundations,  and  many  of  the  quarters 
being  above  two  leagues  from  Bois-le-duc,  where  the  magazines 

>  Ibid,  *  AdminUj  Reports. 

*  Fi^yrea  Intennitteiites,  142.    See,  for  other  tasea  of  similar  kind.  Second  Rep.  of 
Lond.  Commiss.  for  1848,  96;  Bryaon,  206;  Johnaon  on  Trop.  Climntca,  127. 

*  Johnson  on  Tropical  (Simat«a,  184. 
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were  kept,  the  men  were  obliged  to  set  out  about  four  in  tbe 
morning,  in  order  to  get  back  before  the  greatest  heat  of  the  day. 
At  this  early  hour,  the  meadows  and  marshes  on  each  side  of  the 
road  were  covered  with  a  thick  fog  of  an  offensiTe  smell,  which 
Mr.  L.  considered  as  the  chief  cause  of  the  sickness.  For,  although 
the  party  generally  returned  before  noon,  several  among  them  were 
already  in  a  fever,  and  some  actually  delirious ;  nay,  a  few  on  their 
way  home  were  so  suddenly  taken  with  a  frenzy,  as  to  throw 
themselves  from  their  trusses  into  the  water,  imagining  that  they 
were  to  swim  to  their  quarters.* 

Mr.  Grainger,  in  his  testimony  before  "the  London  Commis- 
sioners," quotes  a  letter  from  a  medical  practitioner:  "I  was  passing 
the  drain-grating  at  the  corner  of  Union  and  Bond  Street,  when  I 
perceived  a  most  feint  and  disagreeable  smell  arising  from  it.  Being 
immediately  attack^  with  nausea  and  an  indescribable  sensation  of 
illness,  I  at  once  returned  home,  and  drank  half  a  wineglassful  of 
brandy.  After  a  short  time  the  indisposition  appeared  to  pass  away, 
but  the  peculiar  smell  of  the  drain  still  remained  in  my  nostrils.  I 
had  to  visit  a  patient  near  Manchester  Square,  that  evening,  and 
whilst  in  the  house,  I  felt  so  ill  that  I  immediately  returned  home 
and  went  to  bed.  At  that  time  my  head  ached  violently.  I  had 
nausea,  pain  in  my  back,  and  an  unpleasant  taste  in  my  mouth.*" 

All  these  cases,  and  others  equally  striking,  which  it  would  be 
easy  to  adduce,  show,  beyond  the  possibility  of  denial,  that  periodic 
or  autumnal  fevers,  of  all  grades  and  forms — from  the  most  trifling 
to  the  most  malignant — are  often  produced  almost  suddenly  by  the 
shortest  possible  exposure  to  sickly  localities ;  and  it  is  certainly 
difficult  to  understand  how  atmospheric  vicissitudes  can  alone  be 
looked  upon  as  the  chief  agent  in  the  production  of  such  diversified 
eflfects ;  seeing  especially  that  the  morbid  changes  to  which  they 
usually  give  rise  differ  materially  from  those  under  present  con- 
sideration. Add  to  this,  that  atmospheric  vicissitudes  are  ndt 
greater,  and  cannot  be  more  deleterious  near  to,  or  to  the  wind- 
ward of  a  morass,  than  at  a  short  distance  from,  or  to  the  leeward 
of  it;  along  the  margin  of  a  lake  or  river,  than  on  its  surface  a  few 
hundred  rods  off;  in  a  sickly  port  than  at  a  short  distance  outside ; 
and  that,  if  they  produce  the  fever  in  the  former,  there  is  no  reason 
why  they  should  not  do  so  equally  well  in  the  latter. 

>  Pringle,  177-8.  «  Eept  1S48,  96. 
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Fever  not  the  effect  of  a  particular  electrical  state  of  atmosphere, — 
Not  more  satisfactory  is  the  hypothesis  that  the  eflSioient  and  neces- 
Baiy  cause  of  autumnal  fever  must  be  sought  in  some  particular  elec- 
trical or  magnetic  state  of  the  atmosphere.  On  this  subject  we 
know  too  little  to  form  even  a  plausible  conjecture ;  and  I  hazard 
nothing  in  affirming  that  the  various  theories  of  Giannini,  Mur- 
ray, Craig,  Shecut,  Bumph,  Pallas,  and  others,  have  failed  to 
satisfy  medical  inquirers  of  sound  judgment.  The  sphere  of  pre- 
valence of  the  disease  is  often  circumscribed  within  such  narrow 
and  well-defined  boundaries,  that  it  is  difficult  to  perceive  the  pro- 
priety of  regarding  it  as  due  to  any  modification  in  an  agent  of  the 
general  and  wide-spread  character,  necessarily  possessed  by  the 
one  under  consideration.  This  modification,  whatever  it  may  be, 
whether  it  con^st  in  an  excess  or  deficiency  of.  the  fluid,  extends 
far  and  wide,  and  cannot  fail  to  exercise  its  infli^ence,  as  well  at  a 
distance  &om,  as  within  the  precincts  of,  the'  sickly  district;  and 
were  the  theory  correct,  we  should  not  hear  of,  and  every  day  see, 
instances  of  fever  being  arrested  by  a  street,  a  wall,  or  the  like ;  or 
extending  its  ravages  over  a  very  limited  surface  of  ground,  in  a 
jingle  ship,  or  side  of  a  ship,  on  one  side  of  a  street,  &c.  The  same 
modification  in  the  electricity  of  the  atmosphere  must  have  existed 
beyond  those  narrow  limits;  and  if  it  were  the  sole  cause  of  the  fever 
on  one  side  of  the  barrier,  it  would  in  aU  probability  have  produced 
a  similar  effect  on  the  other.  Some  other  agent,  then,  must  have 
been  at  work  in  the  former,  which  did  not  exist  in  the  latter.  It 
matters  not  whether  the  sickly  locality  covers  a  small  area  of 
ground,  or  extends  over  a  wide  surface,  the  necessity  of  that  pecu- 
liar agent  must  be  admitted ;  and  while  it  would  be  improper  to 
deny  that  a  modified  state  of  atmospheric  or  terrestrial  electricity 
exercises  an  influence  in  the  formation  of  the  supposed  agent,  and, 
in  addition,  predisposes  the  system  to  be  morbidly  aflFected  by  it, 
we  must  necessarily  absolve  it  from  the  charge  of  acting  as  the  so}e 
efficient  cause  of  the  disease. 

The  preceding  facts  lead  to  the  beli^  in  a  poisonous  agent  floating 
in  the  atmosphere. — All  the  above  hypotheses  &iling  to  account  for 
the  effects  in  question,  we  are  naturally  led  to  the  admission  that  they 
are  produced  by  the  morbific  influence  of  some  special  agent ;  and 
when  we  take  into  consideration  all  the  circumstances  attending  the 
appearance  of  febrile  diseases,  the  circumscribed  sphere  of  their 
12 
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prevalence,  the  suddenness  of  their  attack,  the  character  of  their 
phenomena,  &c.,  we  may  safely  say  that  there  is  nothing  left  but  to 
attribute  them  to  the  action  of  some  poison  dissolved  or  suspended 
in,  and  contaminating  the  air  of  the  infected  locality;  which  poison, 
while  doubtless  requiring  for  its  development  and  dissemination  a 
certain  degree  of  heat  and  terrestrial  and  atmospheric  moisture,  a 
certain  amount  of  nightly  condensation  after  evaporation,  and  the 
presence  of  fermenting  or  decomposing  materials,  cannot  be  pro- 
duced by  either  of  these  agencies  alone;  and,  though  undetected  by 
the  chemist,  betrays  its  presence  by  producing  on  those  exposed  to 
its  influence  the  peculiar  morbid  changes  characterizing  fever. 

The  imwcuousness  of  some  marshes^  and  of  localities  similar  to  those 
that  are  sickly^  no  proof  of  the  non-existence  or  non-agency  of  malaria. — 
That  marshes  and  swampy  surfaces — ^using  these  terms  in  their  more 
enlarged  sense — collections  of  organic  substances  in  a  state  of  de- 
composition, &c.,  do  not  occasion  the  effect  in  question  always  and 
everywhere;  that  ships  at  sea  and  in  port,  though  often  superabund- 
antly filled  with  such  materials  of  decomposition,  are  not  invariably 
the  seat  of  febrile  developments  in  a  sporadic,  and  especially  in  an 
epidemic  form,  all  must  know  who  have  paid  attention  to  the  sub- 
ject. During  particular  seasons,  in  places  presenting  some  of  the 
peculiar  characteristics  specified,  cases  of  fever  abound.  During 
others,  and  sometimes  during  a  succession  of  seasons,  the  disease 
is  scarcely,  if  at  all  seen.  In  the  quebradas  of  Peru,  fevers  are 
often  general,  and  assume  the  garb  of  wide-spreading  and  malignant 
epidemics.  This  continues  a  year  or  two,  during  which  the  mortal- 
ity becomes  very  considerable.  At  the  end  of  that  time  a  favoura- 
ble change  takes  place,  and  the  country  once  more  becomes  healthy.* 

In  a  medical  report  of  the  House  of  Eecovery  of  Dublin  for 
1829,  Dr.  O'Brien  says :  "  Intermittent  fever  has  been  a  rare  disease 
in  Dublin,  and,  we  may  add,  in  Ireland.  During  a  period  of  twenty 
years,  through  which  the  author's  experience  extends,  a  few  inci- 
dental cases  only  of  the  disease  occurred,  &om  time  to  time,  in  hia 
hospital  and  dispensary  practice,  and  those  few  were  persons  who 
brought  the  disease  from  England.  A  singular  revolution  has 
taken  place  in  Dublin  for  the  last  two  years  with  respect  to  inter* 
mittent  and  continued  fevers ;  the  latter  disease,  which,  for  a  cen- 

>  UUoa,  Mem.  Pliilos.  i.  246. 
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tuiy,  had  been  the  constant  scourge  of  this  city,  has  considerably 
declined,  and  intermittent  fever  has  sprung  up,  and  occupied  its 
place.  For  the  last  four  months,  however,  up  to  February,  1830, 
intermittent  fever  has  again  disappeared,  and  I  am  happy  to  say, 
without  a  corresponding  increase  of  continued  fever."* 

I  shall  not  stop  to  show  that  the  same  alternation  of  healthy  and 
sickly  periods  in  localities  where,  from  the  nature  of  the  soil,  and 
some  of  their  external  conditions,  fever  might  at  first  sight  be  ex- 
pected to  arise  annually,  has  been  noticed  in  this  country  and  else- 
where. The  task  would  offer  no  difficulty,  for  facts  to  the  point 
could  be  abundantly  supplied  by  the  Trarisactions  of  our  State 
Medical  Society,'  and  a  variety  of  works  of  easy  access.  But  the 
subject  has  already  been  alluded  to,  and  may  be  reverted  to  again 
under  a  different  head,  and  must,  besides,  be  familiar  to  all  well- 
informed  and  observant  physicians. 

It  not  unfrequently  happens  that  in  localities  where,  from  the 
character  of  the  soil,  or  the  nature  and  condition  of  the  substance 
by  which  the  surface  is  covered,  as  well  as  from  the  heat  and  moist- 
ure of  the  climate,  febrile  complaints  might  be  expected  to  occur, 
they  are,  nevertheless,  seldom  or  never  encountered.  We  have 
already  seen  that  many  parts  of  Scotland  and  Ireland  that  are 
occupied  by  large  tracts  of  peat  moss  are  completely  free  from 
these  fevers,  and  that  the  disease  is  never  seen  among  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  country  bordering  on  the  Dismal  Swamp  between  Vir- 
ginia and  North  Carolina.  The  numerous  and  extensive  marshes 
of  Sweden,  somewhat  beyond  the  sixtieth  degree  of  latitude,  of 
Norway,  of  Russia — near  St.  Petersburg,  for  example — of  Laponia, 
&C.,  have,  it  is  said,  little  influence  on  the  mortality  or  salubrity  of 
those  regions;  intermittents  and  remittents  not  being  endemic  there;* 
and  every  one  knows  that,  whatever  be  the  condition  of  the  towns 
and  cities  of  these  regions,  or  of  Northern  Europe  generally,  yellow 
fever,  properly  so  called,  has  never,  except  perhaps  at  Copenhagen 
— and  even  this  is  open  to  doubt — made  its  appearance  there. 

Intermittents  are  almost  unknown  on  the  banks  of  the  Bhine  from 
its  source  to  Chur.    Making  their  appearance  near  this  place,  they 

i  Dnblin  Med.  Trans.  N.  8.  i.  880.1. 

*  See  Tnuis.  of  Med.  Soc.  of  the  State  of  PennsjlTaaia,  ii.  61,  98. 

*  Monfaleon,  26 ;  Acerbi  Viaggio  al  Capo  Norte ;  Broechi,  op,  eit,  277 ;  Brit  and 
For.  Med.-Chir.  Bey.  z.  867;  Boudin,  An.  d' Hygiene,  zzziii.  116;  Bang.  Prax. 
Med.  86. 
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continue  to  show  themselves  as  far  as  Maienfeld,  where  they  agaia 
disappear,  to  break  oiit  anew,  and  prevail  from  Strasbnrg  to  Bingen« 
At  this  spot  they  once  more  are  lost  sight  of,  and  are  not  seen 
before  reaching  Cologne,  and  especially  the  delta  of  the  above-men- 
tioned river.* 

On  the  summit  of  the  group  of  Calabrian  mountains,  denominated 
La  Sila,  the  larger  portion  of  which,  formerly  covered  with  forests, 
is  at  present  under  culture,  are  to  be  found  extensive  marshy 
localities.  One  of  these,  situate  in  the  valley  of  the  CrociGsso, 
l)etween  Cecio  and  Camiliati,  is  very  large.  From  these  marshes 
ari^  thick  fogs,  which  float  on  the  surface  to  the  height  of  many 
feet,  and  continue  to  do  so  till  dissipated  by  the  action  of  the  sun ; 
y^t  the  peasants  sleep  with  perfect  impunity  along  the  margin  of 
thes^  marshes  during  summer  and  autumn,  and  the  proprietors  re- 
side there  the  whote  of  that  time  in  the  Hotel  or  Casino  of  Cecio.* 

It  will  be  found  thatjfc  cold  climates,  periodic  or  malarial  fevers, 
generally  considered,  diminish  in  frequency  in  proportion  to  the 
elevation  of  the  latitude,  but  that  in  so  doing  they  conform  less  to 
the  direction  of  the  parallels  than  to  that  of  the  isothermal  lines.  M. 
Boudin,^  who  has  called  attention  particularly  to  this  circumstance, 
remarks  that,  though  but  little  prevalent  at  St.  Petersburg,  which, 
nevertheless,  is  surrounded  with  marshes  and  situate  under  the 
59°  of  north  latitude,  they  cease  to  exist  in  Asia  towards  the  57®, 
whilst  in  Sweden,  they  show  themselves  as  far  as  the  68°  of  the 
same  latitude,  and  even  reach,  somewhat  farther  in  a  westerly 
direction,  the  Shetland  Islands,  and  even  Iceland.  From  this,  it 
results  that  the  northern  limit  of  intermittent  fever  is  in  some 
measure  represented  by  the  isothermal  line  determined  by  an 
annual  temperature  of  5°  centigrade,  with  a  mean  of  0  in  winter, 
and  10°  in  summer ;  and  that  this  line  lowers  in  Central  Asia  and 
in  North  America  below  the  50°  of  north  latitude ;  whilst  between 
those  two  continents  and  on  the  Atlantic  Ocean  it  rises  as  high 
as  the  67°  of  the  same  latitude. 

The  marshy  grounds  on  the  south-west  coast  of  Ceylon,  between 
Negombo  and  Galle,  do  not  seem  to  exercise  mu^h  influence  in  .the 
production  of  fever.  Again,  the  island  of  Mauritius,  in  the  Eastern 
hemisphere,  resembles  Jamaica  in  its  physical  characters.     The 

I  Boudin^  Fi^Tres  Intermtttentes,  58. 

s  Brooohi  Stnitto  Fisoio  del  SaoUo  di  Roma,  &c.  278. 

*  Geographie  M^dicale,  16. 
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temperature  is  the  same ;  it  lies  nearly  in  the  same  latitude,  but  to 
the  south  of  the  line;  morasses  and  marshy  land  occur  as  frequently 
in  the  one  as  in  the  other,  and  yet  periodic  fevers  are  rare  in  the 
Mauritius,  and  the  mortality  smiJl  from  this  cause;  while,  in 
Jamaica,  the  reverse  is  the  case,  remittent  fever  being  a  common 
and  fatal  disease.^ 

In  many  parts  of  New  England,  as  far  as  the  St.  Lawrence,  New 
Brunswick,  Nova  Scotia,  and  Lower  Canada,  Forts  Moultrie,  and 
Munroe,  Hancock  Barracks,  West  Point,  etc.,  fever  is  seldom,  if 
ever  noticed,  though,  judging  from  the  external  appearances  and 
position  of  those  localities,  some  of  which  are  at  the  outlet  of  rivers, 
and  exposed  to  that  combination  of  mud  and  marsh,  regarded  as 
its  prolific  source  in  other  parts,  there  is  nothing  by  which  we  can 
account  for  the  exemption.'  Dr.  Drake,  who  has  paid  considerable 
attention  to  this  subject,  remarks  that  the  geographical  limits  of 
fevers  m  this  country  are  east  of  the  App  Amebian  Mountains  below 
the  83°  of  latitude,  beyond  whicli  those  mountains  do  not  extend. 
Below  that  parallel,  it  has  no  eastern  limit  but  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 
South-west,  the  Cordilleras  of  Mexico  and  the  Southern  Rocky 
Mountains,  constitute  its  boundaries.  In  higher  latitudes,  it  ceases 
in  the  great  plains  of  our  western  desert,  long  before  we  reach 
those  mountains.  It  is  almost  unknown  at  the  distance  of  three 
hundred  miles  from  the  western  boundary  of  the  Stated  of  Missouri 
and  Iowa,  above  the  latitude  of  87*^  N.  To  the  north,  it  does  not 
prevail  as  an  epidemic  beyond  the  44^  parallel,  and  ceases  to  occur 
even  sporadically  about  the  47°.^ 

Br.  Carpenter  states  that  on  the  bayous  of  the  Louisiana  delta, 
Lafourche  and  Terrebonne,  for  example,  the  habitable  land  is  limited 
to  narrow  strips,  of  from  a  few  hundred  feet  to  a  mile  in  width, 
which  form  the  banks  of  the  streams,  and  foUow  their  windings, 
and  which  are  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  swamps  and  marshes,  in 
some  places,  and  in  others,  open  and  exposed ;  yet,  notwithstanding, 
these  regions  are  more  exempt  from  fevers  than  almost  any  other 
portion  of  the  State.^  Diseases  arising  from  malaria  might  be 
expected  to  be  very  prevalent  in  the  valley  of  the  Sacramento, 
containing,  as  it  does,  thousands  of  acres  of  land  subject  to  annual 
overflow,  and  from  which  there  is  no  escape  for  the  water,  except 

>  Tulloek,  SiekneM  and  Mortality  of  British  Army,  16,  45.  B. 

«  Forry,  op.  eU.  278-9.  •  Op.  eU.  704. 

«  Carpenter  on  Periodicity,  N.  0.  J.  iii.  429. 
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by  the  slow  process  of  evaporation,  under  the  rays  of  an  intensely 
hot  sun ;  yet,  notwithstanding  this,  cases  of  intermittent  fever  are 
comparatively  rare  in  this  part  of  the  valley.  A  few  mild  cases  of 
intermittent  fever  occurred  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  city  last 
spring ;  but  they  appeared  to  be  confined  to  low  localities  which 
are  situate  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  stagnant  water.^ 

Dr.  Tilton,  in  a  communication  to  Dr.  Currie,  states  that  the 
town  of  Lewes,  on  Cape  Henlopen,  in  the  State  of  Delaware,  is  so 
salubrious,  that  the  inhabitants  are  the  longest*lived  in  the  State, 
and  persons  affected  with  enlarged  spleen,  and  obstructed  viscera, 
from  repeated  attacks  of  fevers,  are  speedily  restored  to  health  by  a 
residence  there.  Yet,  the  Cape  is  perfectly  surrounded  with  marshes. 
The  same  thing  is  observed  at  Bombay  Hook,  another  town  of  the 
same  State.* 

But  such  facts,  and  numerous  instances  of  vessels,  which,  though 
filthy  in  the  extreme,  remain  free  from  fever,  upon  which  Dr.  Dun- 
das  and  other  opponents  of  the  doctrine  of  malaria  seem  to  attach 
so  much  importance,  do  not,  true  as  many  of  them  doubtless  are, 
militate  against  the  views  here  advocated.  Neither  can  much  be 
made  out  of  the  fact,  often  adduced,  that  the  true  yellow  fever  has  sel- 
dom prevailed  farther  south  than  the  Amazon  River,  which  divides 
Brazil  from  Guiana,  though  materials  for  decomposition,  terrestrial 
and  atmospheric  humidity,  and  high  temperature,  exist  to  as  great 
an  extent  south  as  north  of  that  point ;  that  its  proper  soil  is  to  be 
found  in  the  West  Indies,  on  a  small  portion  of  the  coast  of  South, 
and  a  larger  one  of  North  America,  and  of  Western  and  Eastern 
Africa,  embracing  an  area  which  extends  from  the  aforesaid  river  to 
Charleston  in  one  direction,  and  from  Barbadoes  to  Tampico  in 
another — to  say  nothing  of  its  appearing  occasionally  as  low  as  New 
York,  or  even  Boston,  as  well  as  in  some  parts  of  southern  Eu- 
rope; that  the  disease,  indeed,  can  scarcely  be  said  to  appear  south 
of  the  equatorial  line,  sparing  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  coasts  of 
America,  south  of  the  Amazon ;  and  that  it  seldom  or  never  ap- 
pears in  the  East  Indies,  where,  notwithstanding  hH  that  YalentiUf 
Ffirth,  Pugnet,  Lind,  Bancroft,  Chervin,  and  many  others  may  have 
said  to  the  contrary,  autumnal  fever  assumes  the  character  of  the 
bilious  remittent,  and  not  of  the  true  typhus  icterodes. 

1  Blake,  On  the  Climate  and  DiseaBes  of  CaUfornia,  N.  0.  J.  iz.  610. 

2  Carrie ;  Hist  Account  of  the  Climate  and  Biseases  of  the  United  Stotes,  211, 218. 
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In  reference  to  the  argument  against  the  malarial  origin  of  fever 
derived  from  the  exemption  from  the  disease  in  question  beyond 
the  limits  thos  assigned  to  it,  it  may  be  remarked  that,  admitting 
the  statements  on  which  it  is  predicated  to  be  correct,  the  exemp- 
tion in  question  could  not  be  used  successfully  to  disprove  the 
necessity  of  morbid  exhalations  in  the  production  of  the  fever ;  for, 
if  it  be  true  that  such  exhalations — which  must  exist  south  as  they 
do  at  the  equator  and  north  of  it — do  not  give  rise  to  the  disease 
beyond  the  limits  mentioned,  the  opponents  of  malaria  will  have  to 
explain  how  it  happens  that  the  causes  to  which  they  assign  it,  and 
which  they  must  allow  exist  in  as  full  force  on  one  side  as  on  the 
other  of  the  line,  do  not  occasion  the  effect.  If  such  causes  are,  from 
some  unexplainable  influence,  incapable  of  producing  that  form  of 
fever  south  of  that  line,  while  they  occasion  it  ija  the  other  direc- 
tion, there  is  no  reason  why  the  same  may  not  be  the  case  with 
respect  to  exhalations.  But  we  may  go  ferther,  and  deny  the  state- 
ments respecting  the  absence  of  yellow  fever  south  of  the  equator ; 
for,  though  it  be  true  that  in  South  America  the  disease  is  not  of 
such  frequent  occurrence  as  in  the  West  Indies,  and  on  the  coast 
of  America  at  or  north  of  the  line — though  in  India  the  fever  sel- 
dom, if  ever,  appears  in  its  legitimate  garb,  there  are  not  wanting 
facts,  of  the  most  unequivocal  character,  to  show  that  yellow  fever 
has  made  its  appearance,  and  prevailed  extensively  and  fatally  be- 
yond the  southern  limits  mentioned.  Of  course  it  will  not  be  denied 
that  such  has  often  been  the  case  on  the  African  coast.  The  epi- 
demics of  Sierra  Leone,  Ascension,  Boa  Vista,  &c.,  are  there  to  settle 
that  point.  Turn  we  to  the  American  continent,  and  we  shall  find 
that  the  fever  has  prevailed  at  Guayaquil  ;^  that  it  has  shown  itself  at 
Callao;*  and  that  it  has  not  spared  Montevideo.*  Nor  should  it  be 
forgotten,  that  the  very  first  epidemic  of  yellow  fever  of  which  we 
have  the  records,  occurred  in  the  southern  hemisphere — at  Olinda, 
in  Brazil — where  it  is  said  to  have  exercised  its  baneful  effects 
from  1687  to  1694;^  and,  agreeably  to  the  fanciful  notions  of  the 
importationists,  to  have  been  communicated  to  vessels  from  Siam, 

1  De  la  Condamine,  Voyage  k  TEqaatenr,  Parifl,  1751,  !▼.  Ulloa,  Voyage  Historique 
de  TAm^riqae  M^ridionale,  ii.  140  (1762). 

*  Leblond,  Obserr.  sur  la  Fi^yre  Jaune,  200. 

*  Humboldt,  Essai  Politique,  iv.  608,  St.  ed. 

*  Ferreyra  da  Rosa,  Tratado  onico  da  coiutitiii^ao  pestilencial  de  Pernambuco,  em 
Luboa,  1694. 
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wliicli  in  their  turn  introduced  it  into  Martinique.  I  am  aware 
that  doubts  may  be  entertained  as  to  the  real  icterode  nature  of 
that  fever,  and  I  myself  am  not  free  from  misgivings  on  the  sub- 
ject; but,  admitting  it  to  have  been  nothing  more  than  a  severe 
form  of  bilious  remittent  fever  with  typhoid  tendencies,  some  of 
the  cases  observed  on  that  memorable  occasion  presented  the  de- 
cided characters  of  true  yellow  fever,  thereby  showing  the  possi- 
bility of  the  occurrence  in  question.  Since  then,  we  learn  from 
Sigaud  that,  during  his  residence  at  Eio,  he  saw  five  well-marked 
cases  of  the  disease.*  Add  to  this  that  the  events  of  the  last  few 
years  are  of  a  nature  to  convince  the  most  skeptical  of  the  possi- 
bility of  true  yellow  fever  occurring  in  that  hemisphere;  for  no  one 
is  ignorant  of  the  fact  that  the  fever  broke  out  at  Bahia,  in  Brazil, 
and  soon  after  at  Eio  Janeiro,  ^here  it  pursued  the  epidemic  course 
it  pursues  everywhere. 

But  these  facts,  to  say  nothing  of  the  circumstance  that  the  dis- 
ease observed  by  Pontana*  and  others  on  the  East  India  coast,  pre- 
sented the  characteristic  marks  of  yellow  fever,  will  be  sufficient  to 
disprove  the  statements  referred  to,  and  to  convince  us  that  the 
same  causes  which  occasion  the  disease  on  one  side  of  the  line  may 
do  so  equally  well  on  the  other.  I^  therefore,  we  find  the  disease 
less  apt  to  prevail  in  some  places  than  in  others,  and  if  a  like 
exemption  as  regards  the  other  forms  of  malarial  fevers  is  noted  in 
various  localities,  we  are  not  from  that  circumstance  warranted  in 
denying  the  febriferous  power  of  malaria,  for,  on  examination,  it 
will  be  found  to  arise  from  the  operation  of  well-known  influencing 
agencies. 

Hie  exempUon  may  he  eocplained  in  various  ways, — Sometimes  it  is 
due  to  the  high  elevation  above  the  level  of  the  sea  of  the  place  so 
exempted.  At  another  time,  the  effect  is  attributable  to  the  ab- 
sence of  a  sufficiently  high  and  long-continued  atmospheric  heat. 
In  other  instances,  the  circumstance  is  due  to  a  very  perfect  and 
constant  ventilation,  and  a  very  rarefied  and  pure  character  of 
atmosphere.  In  some  instances,  again,  it  may  be  explained  by  the 
peculiar  geological  character  of  the  soil ;  the  quantity  and  the  qua- 
lity of  the  surface-water ;  or  the  proportion  of  sulphates  the  latter 

1  Bn  CUmat  et  des  Malndies  dn  Br^iil,  258. 

>  Des  maladies  qui  attaquent  lea  Europ^ens  dans  les  pays  diauds,  72-8. 
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contains  in  solution.  Sometimes,  also,  it  is  due  to  tie  rapidity  of 
tlie  river  currents,  the  excessive  and  rapid  dryness  of  the  atmosphere 
during  the  hot  season,  the  existence  and  extensive  prevalence  of 
refreshing  and  purifying  winds,  and  often  to  the  degree  of  desicca- 
tion the  surface  has  attained  by  natural  or  artificial  means,  the 
degree  of  cultivation  to  which  it  has  been  carried,  and  other  agencies 
of  like  import,  as  well  as  by  the  extent  to  which  it  is  sheltered, 
by  rich  foliage  and  other  means,  from  the  action  of  the  sun.  So 
fiu"  as  ships  are  concerned,  the  freedom  from  fever  will  often  be 
found  ascribable  to  the  latitude  in  which  they  may  be  navigating, 
to  the  early  period  of  the  year  in  which  they  may  be  at  sea,  of 
otherwise  employed ;  or,  to  the  absence  of  an  epidemic  constitution 
of  atmosphere. 

In  the  examination  of  the  subject,  none  of  these  contingencies 
should  be  overlooked.  Experience  has  shown  that  there  is  an 
altitudinal  range,  varying  in  different  parts  and  according  to  the 
peculiar  form  of  the  disease,  beyond  which,  owing  to  the  greater 
rarefaction  of  the  air,  peculiarity  of  temperature,  or  other  circum- 
stances, the  elimination  of  the  febrile  poison  does  not  take  place, 
or  the  latter  is  rendered  inert;  that  a  certain  range  and  continued 
elevation  of  the  thermometer  is  required  for  its  development ;  and 
that  free  ventilation,  and  strong  unimpeded  currents  of  wind  are 
inimical  to  its  morbid  agency.  Experience  has  shown  in  addition, 
that  while,  as  we  have  seen,  an  argillaceous  soil  is  prone  to  the* 
development  of  fever,  a  region  of  primary  formation,  with  a  sandy, 
Calcareous,  arid,  and  sterile  soil,  allowing  no  stagnant  water,  and 
containing  only  a  small  proportion  of  organic  remains,  is  usually 
exempt  from  the  disease ;  that,  in  not  a  few  instances,  the  passage 
from  a  fever  to  a  healthy  locality  takes  place  within  circumscribed 
boundaries,  and  is  indicated  by  a  difference  in  the  geological  for- 
mation of  the  soil ;  and  that,  if  exceptions  to  this  occur,  the  ex- 
planation is  easily  found  in  the  fact  that  the  cause  of  the  disease 
has  been  wafted  from  some  pestiferous  region,  to  a  locality  which, 
otherwise,  would  have  remained  unaffected ;  or  in  the  circumdtance 
that  the  calcareous  structure  of  the  sickly  spot,  though  naturally 
of  a  kind  not  subject  to  fever,  is  covered  over,  extensively  or  in 
spots,  with  a  more  or  less  thick  coating  of  rich  absorbent  soil, 
possesses  an  argillaceous  substratum,  or  presents  depressions,  in^ 
which  water  stagnates,  and  the  process  of  decomposition  takes, 
place.    Again,  experience  has  shown  that  water  containing  a  small 
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amount  of  sulphates,  is  less  injurious  to  health,  and  less  prone  to 
favour  the  formation  of  malaria,  than  that  which  is  richer  in  those 
materials ;  while  on  examination,  it  is  found  that  the  vegetable 
matter  contained  in  peat  moss  is  subcarbonized,  and  necessarily 
unsusceptible  of  decomposition ;  that  such  moss,  as  already  stated, 
is  known  to  possess  peculiar  antiseptic  qualities,  which,  by  impart- 
ing to  it  the  power  of  preserving  not  only  trees  and  other  vegetable 
but  animal  substances  from  putre&ction,  renders  it  unfit  to  evolve 
the  efficient  cause  of  periodic  fevers. 

See  the  remarkable  contrast  noticed  in  the  relative  prevalence  of 
agues  in  New  England,  New  Brunswick,  and  Nova  Scotia,  on  the 
one  hand,  and  on  the  other,  in  the  region  of  the  great  lakes  on  either 
the  American  or  Brifish  soil.  This  contrast,  resulting  from  the  ab- 
sence of  such  fevers  in  the  former  region,  and  its  great  prevalence 
in  the  latter  finds  no  explanation,  as  Dr.  Forry  well  remarks,  in 
any  difference  of  climate  as  regards  temperature  and  moisture; 
but  the  solution  must  be  sought  in  the  modification  of  climate 
arising  from  geological  formation  and  the  nature  of  soil.  "  Now, 
as  the  region  of  New  England,  as  far  as  the  St.  Lawrence,  with 
little  exception,  has  a  primitive  formation,  with  a  sandy,  sterile 
soil,  whilst  that  of  the  lakes  consists  of  a  secondary  formation, 
having,  not  unfrequently,  an  alluvial  superstratum,  composed  of 
a  rich  vegetable  mould  from  three  to  six  feet  deep,  it  is  not  diffi- 
cult to  deduce  the  correct  inference.  In  the  former,  the  geologi- 
cal structure  is  destitute  of  organic  remains,  and  the  little  con- 
tained in  the  sandy  soil  does  not  find  enough  moisture  to  induce 
the  necessary  chemical, action;  while  in  the  latter,  not  only  is  the 
geological  formation  of  secondary  origin,  but  the  deep,  rich  soil  is 
sufficiently  humid,  when  a  high  temperature  acts  upon  the  organic 
remains  with  which  it  abounds,  for  the  development  of  the  morbid 
poison  called  malaria."^ 

The  fact  that  some  marshy  surfaces,  which  are  supposed  to 
give  rise  to  fevers  by  means  of  the  exhalations  issuing  from  them, 
prove  completely,  or  to  a  great  extent,  innocuous  in  certain  sea- 
sons, and  eveii  during  a  succession  of  years,  cannot  be  urged  as 
an  argument  in  favour  of  the  denial  of  the  malarial  cause  of  fever, 
finding,  as  it  does,  a  ready  explanation  in  the  absence,  during  those 
seasons  of  exemption,  of  the  thermometrical  and  hygrometrical 

>  Forry,  Climate  of  the  United  States,  280. 
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conditions,  which  experience  has  taught  us  to  regard  as  essential  to 
the  evolution  of  the  poison,  as  well  as,  often,  in  the  absence  of  that 
peculiar  state  of  atmosphere  to  which  the  name  of  epidemic,  con- 
stitution, or  meteoration  has  been  applied ;  and  the  agency  of  which, 
in  diffusing  and  enhancing  the  virulence  of  the  cause  of  certain 
diseases — explain  it  as  we  may,  and  extraordinary  as  it  may  appear 
— it  would  be  just  as  reasonable  to  doubt,  as  to  doubt  the  existence 
of  those  fevers  themselves. 

Elevation. — ^In  regard  to  elevation — not  that  to  which  the  cause 
of  fever,  and  of  course  fever  itself  can  be  carried,  for  we  shall  see 
that  much  may  be  done  in  that  way; — it  is  a  fact  of  common 
notoriety  that  it  exercises  a  marked  influence,*not  only  on  the  form 
and  type  of  the  disease,  but  even  on  its  very  existence;  an  influ- 
ence not  very  dissimilar  from  that  which,  as  already  pointed  out,  is 
occasioned  by  geographical  latitude.  If  fevers  decreased  in  frequency 
in  proportion  as  we  proceed  in  a  northern  direction;  if  at  last  we 
reach  a  latitude  where  they  cease  to  manifest  themselves;  so,  in  like 
manner,  as  we  ascend  from  the  level  of  the  sea,  they  are  found  to 
diminish  in  frequency  till  at  last  we  arrive  at  a  degree  of  elevation 
varying  according  to  many  concomitant  circumstances,  where 
localities  which,  in  lower  regions,  would  be  sure  to  be  more  or  less 
infested  with  malarial  fevers  may  be  visited  and  inhabited  with 
entire  impunity. 

We  have  already  seen  that  the  marshes  on  the  summit  of  the 
Calabrian  Mountains  do  not  possess  febriferous  powers.  In  other 
parts  of  Italy,  though  some  places,  as  Sezza,  Norma,  Sermonetto,  at 
an  elevation  of  from  230  to  300  metres,  are  unhealthy,  Monte  Mario, 
near  Home,  at  a  height  of  between  130  to  150  metres  (about  495 
feet),  and  Tivoli,  at  one  of  208  metres  (about  690  feet),  are  free 
from  the  fever  which  scourges  the  neighbouring  localities.*  Much, 
of  course,  will  depend  on  the  direction  of  the  wind,  the  mode  of 
exposure,  and  other  local  circumstances.  As  a  general  rule,  accord- 
ing to  Toumon,  when  we  reach  a  height  of  from  120  to  150  metres 
above  the  level  of  the  plain,  we  enter  the  salubrious  zone,*  whatever 
may  be  the  nature  of  the  localities  so  situate.  Monfalcon  (p.  75) 
agrees  with  those  who  fix  the  limits  at  four  or  five  hundred  metres 

I  Toumon,  Etades  Statistiques  sur  Rome,  i.  209;  Julia,  25,  26;  Breyslack,  Vay. 
dans  la  Campanie,  ii. 
s  Tournon,  ibid,  209 ;  Carriere,  814  (note). 
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—1,167  to  1,667  feet.  The  Italians  are  well  aware  of  tliis  advan- 
tage of  elevation ;  for,  according  to  them,  in  ascending,  we  ptes 
gradually  from  the  aria  passiina  to  the  cativa ;  thence  to  the  sospeUa; 
then  to  the  sufficiente;  to  the  buona;  and,  finally,  to  the  fina  o 
ottima. 

The  mountains  of  Corsica,*  of  Tyrol,*  and  of  Switzerland,^  are 
in  like  manner  exempt  from  the  same  diseases,  while  the  valleys 
and  low  lands  are  severely  afflicted ;  and  yet,  in  the  former,  sources 
of  marsh  exhalations  are  not  wanting.  Maroon  Town  and  Phoenix 
Park  (Jamaica),  each  at  a  height  of  2,000  feet,  are  remarkable  for 
healthiness.*  The  inner  Cabrite  and  the  outer  Cabrite — the  first  at 
480  and  the  latter  590  feet  of  elevation — have  also  been  found  very 
healthy.  In  Grenada,  Morne  Cardigan,  500  feet,  and  Richmond 
Heights  730  feet,  are  not  sickly.*  Mount  Demoulin,  near  Roseau,  in 
the  Island  of  Dominica,  at  an  elevation  of  1,500  feet,  has  been  inva- 
riably free  from  yellow  fever.*  The  same  immunity  has  been 
noticed  in  St.  Domingo,  in  the  mountainous  parts  of  which,  what- 
ever be  the  condition  of  the  soil,  this  disease  does  not  prevail.^  The 
same  fever  has  made  its  appearance,  in  1812,  and  other  occasions, 
on  Brimstone  Hill,  St.  Christopher,  at  an  elevation  of  700  feet,'  and 
four  times  (1817,  1825,  1827,  and  1831)  at  Stoney  Hill,  Jamaica, 
the  height  of  which  is  1,860  feet.*  But  these  are  generally  healthy, 
and  free  from  ordinary  fever.  In  Mexico,  according  to  Humboldt, 
the  farm  of  the  Encero,  the  height  of  which  is  928  metres,  forms 
the  superior  limits  of  the  vomito,**  and  the  same  disease  scarcely 
ever  passes  beyond  the  ridge  of  mountains  that  separate  La  Guayra 
from  the  valley  of  Caraccas." 

Major  TuUock,  while  remarking  that  mere  elevation  to  a  height 
of  600  or  700  feet,  does  not  secure  a  healthy  position,  as  demon- 
strated by  the  instances  of  Fort  St.  George,  at  Toboga,  of  Morne 
Fortune,  at  St.  Lucia,  and  of  Mount  Bruce,  at  Dominica,  where, 
indeed,  the  results  were  the  reverse  of  salutary,  adds  that  it  is 
proved  beyond  a  doubt  that,  *'at  an  elevation  of  2,000  or  2,500  feet, 

I  Henrtolonp,  Tr.  de  aiannini,  i.  269  (note). 
'  Zimmerman,  de  rExperience,  i.  106. 
»  Bosquillon,  Tr.  de  Cullen,  i.  76. 

•  Imraj,  Ed.  J.  Izz.  260 ;  Arnold,  192 ;  StatiBt  Kept,  of  Sickness,  &o.  68. 

•  Hunter,  807.  •  Imray,  Edinb.  J.  buy.  840;  Lind,  224. 
f  Ballj,  826,  885;  Dalmas,  64,  65;  GUbert,  102. 

•  K.  Jackson,  Sketch,  i.  16.  •  TuUock*8  Rept.  59. 

»  NouveUe  Espagne,  771.  »  Humboldt,  Pers.  Nar.  iii.  892-5. 
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they  are  likely  to  be  wholly  exempt  from  that  disease,  or  to 
encounter  it  in  so  very  modified  a  form,  that  the  mortality  from  all 
causes  will  not,  on  the  average  of  a  series  of  years,  materially 
exceed  that  to  which  an  equal  number  of  European  troops  would 
be  subject  in  the  capital  of  their  native  country."^  Bally  also  gives 
to  the  yeUow  fever  an  analogous  altitudinal  limit.* 

In  this  country,  the  yellow  fever  is  never  known  to  prevail  in 
very  high  situations,  whatever  may  be  the  condition  of  the  localities. 
As  regards  ordinary  autumnal  fever,  the  exemption  is  noticed  from 
one  end  of  the  continent  to, the  other.  The  city  of  Mexico,  and 
the  surrounding  country,  is  never  visited  by  the  fever  which 
scourges  the  land  near  the  level  of  the  sea,  **The  inhabitants 
among  the  sources  of  the  Kenawba  and  Tennessee  Bivers,  on  the 
Appalachian  Mountains,  at  a  medium  elevation  of  nearly  three 
thousand  feet,  are  almost  exempt,  while  those  who  occupy  the 
valleys  under  the  same  parallels  are  ajSected ;  and  farther  north, 
at  half  that  elevation,  where  the  Alleghany  and  Genesee  Bivers 
have  their  sources,  the  disease  is  almost  unknown,  while  on  the 
shores  of  Lake  Ontario,  directly  north,  it  prevails.  Finally,  the 
constantly  increasing  elevation  of  tl^e  desert  to  the  west  of  the 
Mississippi  is,  no  doubt,  one  cause  of  the  disappearance  of  the 
fever  under  the  same  parallels  in  which  it  prevails  on  the  banks 
of  that  river."^ 

Assilini,  in  his  treatise  on  the  Plague,  remarks  that,  during  all  the 
epidemic  fevers,  and  even  the  most  dreadful  plagues,  there  have 
been,  in  those  cities  and  provinces  where  such  diseases  were  raging, 
some  healthy  spots.  " The  citadel  of  Cairo  presents,"  he  states,  "one 
example.  It  has  been  observed  that  the  inhabitants  of  this  fort 
and  its  environs  have  always  escaped  from  the  plague,  even  from 
that  of  the  year  1791.  If  the  inhabitants  of  this  fort,  in  spite  of 
their  daily  intercourse  with  those  of  the  city,  were  preserved  from 
this  disease,  it  must  be  because  the  damp  and  infected  air  which 
had  destroyed  the  health  of  the  inhabitants  of  lower  Cairo,  had  not 
sufficient  elevation  to  reach  to  the  highest  part  of  the  citadel  and 
its  environs,  and  consequently  could  not  impair  the  health  of  those 
who  lived  there."  (Pp.  58-9.)  Just  as  probable  is  it  that  the  exha- 
lations giving  rise  to  that  form  of  fever  cannot  be  eliminated  in 
that  high  and  salubrious  situation.    In  the  year  1835,  when  the 

»  Op.  eit.  108.  «  Typhus  d'Amtfrique,  326,  6.  «  Drake,  715. 
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disease  committed  such  ravages  in  the  same  city,  the  citadel  was 
again  preserved,  as  well  also  as  the  village  of  Loumeldik,  the  situa- 
tion of  which  is  sufficiently  high  to  overlook  the  whole  Peninsula.* 
As  regards  the  cause  of  the  diminution  and  cessation  of  miasmal 
fevers  at  certain  degrees  of  terrestrial  altitude,  it  will  be  unnecessary 
to  enter  at  any  length  in  this  place.  The  eflPect  may  be  due  in 
some  measure  to  a  diminished  atmospheric  pressure.  But  many 
circumstances  induce  the  belief  that  the  explanation  must  be  sought 
principally  in  the  diminished  or  low  temperature  which  forms  a 
characteristic  of  high  localities;  for  it  is  a  well-ascertained  fact 
that,  except  in  cases  where  the  soil  expands  into  extensive  plains, 
and  the  irradiation  of  caloric  which  ensues  counterbalances  the 
cold  incident  to  such  positions,  the  elevation  of  the  soil  is  invari- 
ably attended  by  a  diminution  of  temperature.  It  has  been  com- 
puted that  a  perpendicular  elevation  of  from  three  hundred  to  four 
hundred  feet  produces  a  decrease  of  heat  equal  to  that  attendant  on 
an  approach  of  one  or  two  degrees  toward  the  poles.  Fuster,  in  his 
highly  interesting  work  on  the  Diseases  of  France,  calls  attention  to 
the  fact  that,  under  the  line,  a  degree  of  cold  is  generally  found 
to  correspond  to  an  elevation  of  219  metres  or  780  feet ;  in  the 
temperate  zone,  to  174  metres  or  580  feet;  in  winter,  to  70  metres 
or  233  J  feet  less  than  in  summer;  and  at  seven  o'clock  of  the  morn- 
ing to  60  metres  or  200  feet  less  than  at  five  o'clock  of  the  afternoon. 
In  Paris,  during  the  hot  season,  when  the  ground  is  nearly  as  much 
heated  as  it  is  in  tropical  regions,  it  was  ascertained  by  Gay-Lussac, 
at  the  time  of  his  aerostatic  ascension,  that  at  a  height  of  7,000 
metres,  or  23,333^  feet,  a  degree  of  cold  corresponded  to  an  eleva- 
tion of  only  174  metres  or  500  feet.* 

Supposing  these  statements  to  be  correct,  it  follows,  as  M.  Boudin 
remarks,  that,  at  the  46th  degree  of  N.  latitude,  an  elevation  of 
2,000  metres  or  6,666  J  feet,  would  give  us  the  temperature  of  Lapo- 
nia.*  With  this  before  us,  we  can  understand  that  febrile  complaints, 
which  are  found  to  diminish  in  point  of  frequency  as  we  proceed  in  a 
northerly  direction,  and  finally  disappear  when  we  reach  a  certain 
point,  wiU  equally  cease  to  exist  at  a  given  height  above  the  level 
of  the  sea. 

>  Clot  Bey,  De  la  Peste,  223 ;  Brajer,  Neuf  Ann^s  ^  Constantinople,  i.  857. 

*  Fuster,  Des  maladies  de  la  France  dans  lenrs  rapports  arec  les  saisons,  S^,  33. 

•  Op.  cU.  85. 
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This  wiU  appear  the  more  natural  when  we  take  into  considera- 
tion the  effect  of  temperature  on  the  production  and  dissemination 
of  these  complaints,  for,  as  Dr.  Forry  has  well  remarked,  the  meteor- 
ology of  heat  is  intimately  connected  with  the  laws  of  malarial  dis- 
eases in  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect.^ 

Degree  of  heat. — ^Experience  teaches  us  that,  although  heat  alone 
cannot  be  viewed  as  the  efficient  cause  of  autumnal  or  periodic 
fevers,  a  certain  range  and  permanence  of  elevation  of  temperature 
are  necessary  to  insure  the  development  of  the  disease ;  and  that, 
unless  this  obtains,  the  latter  does  not  make  its  appearance,  how- 
ever favourable  in  appearance  the  soil  and  localities  may  be  to  the 
production  of  morbid  exhalations.  It  has  already  been  seen  that 
fever  rarely  prevails  in  cold  climates,  and  then  only  during  hot 
weather;  that  in  temperate  latitudes  it  never  shows  itself  in  the 
winter  season,  but  breaks  out  towards  the  middle  of  summer ;  that 
a  temperature  of  sixty  degrees  is  necessary  for  its  manifestation ; 
that  it  will  not  prevail  as  an  epidemic  where  the  temperature  of 
that  season  falls  below  65°,  and  that  it  disappears  on  the  accession 
of  frost.'  The  necessity  of  a  still  higher  temperdture,  continued 
during  a  certain  time,  has  been  found  requisite  to  insure  the  pro- 
duction of  true  yellow  fever ;  for,  whatever  be  the  condition  of  the 
localities  where  it  generally  breaks  out  and  prevails,  the  occurrence 
fails  unless  the  thermometer  marks  a  high  degree  of  heat,  and  con- 
tinues to  give  a  certain  average  during  weeks  or  months.  We  all 
know  the  average  summer  temperature  of  the  tropics — ^the  proper 
soil  of  the  disease.  Nowhere,  whether  in  Africa,  the  West  Indies,  or 
on  the  South  American  coast,  does  it  fall  under  80°.  In  our  Southern 
States,  where  the  winter  season  is  characterized  by  cool  weather,  the 
summer  heat  approaches  to  that  of  tropical  regions ;  and  when  the 
fever,  which,  as  is  known,  is  not  there  of  annual  occurrence,  breaks 
out,  it  does  so  generally  in  seasons  when  the  range  of  the  thermo- 
meter equals  that  of  the  West  Indies  and  Vera  Cruz.  Such  has  been 
the  case  at  New  Orleans,  Mobile,  Natchez,  Charleston,  and  Savannah.* 

"  Climate  of  U.  S.  277.  ;    «  Drake,  715. 

^  Gros,  5 ;  Thomas,  62,  78, 109 ;  Barton,  Fey.  of  N.  0.  in  1838,  pp.  4, 5 ;  Baxter,  Med. 
Kepositorj,  xzi.  8 ;  Bept  on  Feyer  at  N.  0.  in  1819,  6,  ih.  for  1889,  Joom.  of  Med. 
Soc.  166;  ib,  for  Fey.  of  1820,  for  4;  Shecut  Med.  Essay,  77,  98,  108;  Tooley,  Feyer 
of  Natchez,  in  1828,  p.  7;  Ginmlin,  51 ;  Merrill,  N.  A.  J.  ii.  287,  ib.  Med.  and  Phys. 
Joom.  iz.  288;  Monnett,  11,  85;  Chabert,  28;  Perlee,  Med.  and  Phys.  J.  iii.  17; 
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Nor  is  this  less  the  case  in  our  Middle  States,  where  the  summer 
temperature  likewise  approximates  closely  to  that  of  the  torrid 
zone,  for  there  the  fever  has  scarcely  ever  appeared,  unless  the 
mean  temperature  has  reached  or  approached  to  80°.  This  has  been 
observed  at  Norfolk,  Baltimore,  New  York,  Providence,  and  Bos- 
ton. It  was  also  early  pointed  out  in  this  city,  and  has  been  noticed 
in  all  the  epidemics  that  have  prevailed  here  from  1699,  to  the  pre- 
sent year.  All  this  the  reader  will  easily  find  by  referring  to  the 
writings  of  Valentin,*  Whitehead  and  Selden,*  Archer,^  Dalmas,* 
Miller,*  Seaman,*  Bayley,^  Townsend,"  Drysdale,*  Wheaton," 
Brown,"  Cadwallader  Evans,"  CaldweU,*^  Devezse,"  Chapman," 
FolwelV**  Ffirth,"  Eush,"  and  others.*^  Sir  GUbert  Blane  has 
called  attention  to  the  same  fact,  in  relation  to  the  yellow  fever  of 
Europe,^  and  his  observations  are  fully  confirmed  by  those  of  every 
writer  on  the  epidemics  of  Cadiz,  Barcelona,  Gibraltar,  Leghorn, 
Xeres,  Seville,  Cartl)|gena,  Marseilles,  &c.,  where  the  appearance 
and  prevalence  of  the  fever  has,  as  elsewhere,  invariably  been  asso- 
ciated with  a  mean  temperature,  in  every  way  equal  to  that  observed 
during  sickly  seasons  within  the  tropics.** 

Cortwright,  Med.  Recorder,  iz.  6 ;  DiokBon,  Med.  and  Phys.  J.  iii.  251 ;  t5.  Eclectic 
J.  iy.  112;  Simon's  Address,  8 ;  ib.  Rept.  10;  Chalmers,  Climate  of  S.  C.  i.  164 ;  Moul- 
trie, French  Translation,  8 ;  Ramsay,  Hist  of  S.  C.  ii.  88 ;  Lining,  Edinb.  Essays,  iL 
409 ;  Dupr^,  Am.  J.  (N.  S.)  ii.  882 ;  Waring,  20;  Tucker,  Barton's  J.  ii.  22  ;  Fenner, 
N.  0,  J.  Sept.  1848,  p.  194. 

»  Fiivre  Jaune,  85,  6.  '  Med.  Repos.  it.  129. 

»  Med.  Recorder,  v.  61.  *  Fifeyre  Jaime,  80,  88. 

»  Works,  118,  119,  433.  •  Webster's  CoUection,  1,  2. 

y  Feyer  of  N.  Y.  in  1795,  p.  124.  •  Feyer  of  N.  Y.  in  1822,  p.  269. 

•  Med.  Museom,  i.  81.  »  Mod.  Repos.  z.  829. 

"  Med.  Repos.  ii.  860,  467;  Treatise  on  Feyer  of  Boston,  in  1798,  p.  26. 

^  Ecclect.  Repertory,  yii.  426 ;  and  Med.  Recorder,  i.  139. 

»•  Med.  Mem.  (1826),  87.  "  Op.  eU.  116. 

»  Med.  and  Phys.  Journ.  tuI.  866.  »  Fey.  of  PhUa.  in  1798,  pp.  18-22;  ib. 

1797,  p.  48. 

"  Treatise  on  Mai.  Fey.  21,  2,  3,  4. 

»  Works,  iu.  41,  49,  120. 

»  Emlen,  N.  A.  Joum.  y.  829;  S.  Jackson,  Fey.  of  1820,  pp.  12, 18;  Watts,  N.Y.  Med. 
Reg.  80 ;  Carey,  Feyer  of  1798,  Meteor.  Tables ;  Med.  Repos.  ii.  406 ;  Currie,  Feyer 
of  1798,  p.  15 ;  Smith,  on  Epidemics,  78;  Currie,  Feyers  of  1798,  pp.  2,  4,  5,  87,  8; 
Ib,  1798,  p.  29;  Hill,  Feyers  of  Wilmington,  N.  C.  Recorder,  y.  87;  Hardie,  Feyer  of 
N.  Y.  in  1798,  end  of  yol. ;  Reyere,  Feyer  of  Baltimore,  in  1819,  Recorder,  iii.  217. 

^  Dissertations,  ii.  155. 

SI  Fellows,  88,  244,  565;  Amiel,  in  Johnson,  Trop.  Climates,  260 ;  Pariset,  Fi^yre  de 
Barcelonc,  12,  185;  Robert,  Guide.  Sanit  110,  111,  742;  O'Halloran,  122;  Burnett, 
Feyer  of  Medit  205 1  Tommasini,  sect  161,  ii.  488;  Bally,  828;  Rayer,  28;  Roch- 
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The  necessity  of  a  high  degree  of  atmospheric  heat  for  the  extri- 
cation or  production  of  the  febrile  cause  out  of  the  materials  from 
which  it  is  usually  found  to  be  obtained,  is  every  day  illustrated  in 
Italy,  for  there,  as  elsewhere,  marshes  or  collections  of  putrescent 
substances,  which  are,  to  all  external  appearances,  in  a  fit  state  to 
evolve  the  poison,  and  even  to  emit  vaporous  efiOiuvia  offensive  to 
the  olfactory  nerves,  remain  innocuous  so  long  as  the  thermometer 
does  not  reach  a  high  point  "  Thus,"  says  Thouvenelle,  '*  in  the 
marshy  lagunes  of  Venice,  during  the  very  low  tides  of  January 
and  February,  the  air  of  the  capital  is  infected  with  an  hepatic  and 
miry  odour  during  ebb-tide.  Nothing  is  seen  at  the  bottom  of 
the  canals  of  the  city,  and  all  around  the  latter,  but  fetid  and  black 
mud.  And  yet,  notwithstanding,  the  health  of  the  inhabitants  was 
not  seen  to  be  affected  in  a  way  to  justify  its  being  attributed  to 
that  cause.'^^ 

"  If  the  temperature,"  says  Dr.  McCormapk,  "prove  habitually 
below  80^,  whatever  be  the  exuberance  of  vegetation  or  the  quan* 
tity  of  marsh  land,  malaria  is  never  generated.  Malaria  does  not 
subsist  in  the  north  of  England,  nor  in  Scotland,  nor  in  Ireland, 
nor  in  Sweden,  Denmark,  or  Norway,  nor  in  the  colder  parts  of 
Europe,  Asia,  North  and  South  America;  in  fine,  nowhere,  so  long 
as  the  temperature — ^a  few  degrees  more  or  less — keeps  below  80^. 
Let  it  rise  above  this,  and  thereupon  we  have  malaria,  and  periodic 
fever  in  all  its  forms."  "K  the  summer  temperature  in  Ireland 
ranged  habitually  from  80®  to  100^,  paludal  fever  would  prove 
even  more  frequent  and  destructive  than  ever  continued  fever  was 
known  to  be.  In  point  of  fact,  some  low-lying  ranges  of  the  uncul- 
tivated land  near  Dublin  and  Belfast,  were  said,  during  hot  sum- 
mers, thirty  or  forty  years  ago,  to  be  productive  of  malaria;  but 
there  is  nothing  of  the  kind  now,  and  intermitting  fever  is  rarely 
witnessed  in  Ireland,  except  in  persons  who  have  been  abroad,  or 
the  poor  serfs  who  go  to  reap  the  harvests  in  the  marshes  of  Essex 
and  Lincolnshire."* 

oux,  110,  111;  Audouard,  44;  Ar^ula,  182,  188,  184;  Lind,  91;  Berthe,  154,  824; 
Vance  in  Pjm,  64 ;  Tullock,  Rep.  on  Sickness  of  Troops  in  Medit  4,  D. ;  Caisergue's, 
18,  19;  Pierqoin,  Trad,  de  Mem.  &o.  snr  la  F.  Jaone  de  Barcelonne,  40;  Blin,  Trad, 
dn  Rapport  snr  la  Mai.  Epid.  &o.  Cadis,  1800,  p.  4 ;  Dongbfy,  Obserr.  on  Tellow 
Ferar,  180,  &c. 

I  CUmat  de  FltoUe,  iy.  212. 

*  McCormack  on  Malaria,  Edinb.  Med.  J.  It.  872. 
18   . 
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Sheltering  from  the  action  of  the  sun. — Much  of  the  baneful  effects 
of  marshes  and  fresh  surfaces  are  prevented,  especially  in  temperate 
latitudes,  by  their  being  sheltered  from  the  action  of  the  sun.  Mr. 
Fleurian  de  Bellevue,  in  a  communication  to  the  Academy  of 
Sciences,  shows,  as  the  result  of  his  observations  in  France  and 
southern  Italy,  that  when  marshes  are  well  furnished  with  water, 
and  covered  with  trees  planted  very  close  to  each  other  on  the  banks 
and  causeways,  so  as  to  shelter  them  from  the  action  of  the  sun, 
they  are  as  innocuous  during  summer  as  the  best  soil,  well  dried, 
and  in  full  cultivation.  The  mortality,  in  such  localities,  is  1  to  42, 
or  46;  while,  in  other  places,  where  marshes  are  dried,  and  the  soil 
of  these  is  argillaceous,  compact,  horizontal,  and  divested  of  trees — 
as,  for  example,  in  natural  prairies  that  are  very  dry  during  sum- 
mer, and  on  which  rain  water  remains  stagnant  some  days,  the  loss 
is  1  in  25,  20,  or  even  16.  This  is  conformable  to  the  results  of 
experience  in  this  and  raanyjother  countries,  where  it  is  found  that 
marshes,  or  new  soil,  which  are  completely  sheltered  from  solar 
heat  by  a  full  growth  of  woods  and  thick  foliage,  may  remain  per- 
fectly or  comparatively  healthy.  It  has  long  been  found,  as  we 
shall  have  occasion  to  show  more  clearly  as  we  proceed,  that  in  the 
midst  of  compact  forests,  the  sun  never  reaches  the  surface,  its  rays 
being  fuUy  intercepted  by  a  thick  growth  of  trees,  cypress,  juniper, 
magnolia,  reeds,  &c.  In  such  places,  however  apparently  calculated 
they  appear  tof  umish  morbid  exhalations,  intermittents,  nevertheless, 
do  not  prevail.  Dr.  Williamson,  who,  like  miany  others,  has  called 
attention  to  this  fact,  remarks  that  families  who  live  in  the  Dismal 
Swamp  of  North  Carolina,  employed  in  making  shingles,  without  a 
perch  of  clear  or  dry  ground,  enjoy  more  health  than  people  who 
live  on  their  new  plantations,  near  the  river  or  swamps.^  That  the 
effect  is  justly  attributable  to  the  cause  mentioned,  may  be  inferred 
from  the  fact  that,  on  the  removal  of  the  means  of  shelter,  fever 
makes  its  appearance.    But  of  this  more  hereafter. 

Free  ventilation. — Again,  experience  has  shown  that  free  ventila- 
tion, and  strong  unimpeded  currents  of  wind,  are  inimical  to  the 
generation  of  malarial  exhalations,  consequently  to  the  production 
of  fever ;  that  where  the  wind  blows  freely  and  strongly,  or  finds 
no  obstacles  from  surrounding  objects,  and  where,  in  consequence, 

*    >  Hist  of  North  Carolina,  ii.  192. 
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the  air  is  quickly  renewed,  localities  which  otherwise  might  be 
expected  to  be  fniitftil  sources  of  fever,  may  be  visited  or  inhabited 
"with  impunity,  while  similar  places  become  insalubrious,  if  the  air 
is  stagnant.  "Calms,"  says  Dr.  Drake,  "permit  the  exhalations 
from  foul  localities  to  accumulate  in  the  atmosphere  which  rests 
over  them ;  but  all  winds  operate  to  disperse  and  dilute  them  with 
purer  air ;  in  doing  which  they  may  promote  the  salubrity  of  one 
spot  and  diminish  that  of  another."'  It  is  of  daily  observation, 
especially  in  warm  climates,  and  in  hot  seasons  in  temperate  coun- 
tries, or  in  localities  subject  to  periodic  fevers,  that  these  assume  a 
severe  character,  and  even  spread  epidemically  when  the  air  has 
long  been  undisturbed  by  winds  or  thunderstorms.  The  late  Pro- 
fessor Halld,  long  one  of  the  magnates  of  the  Medical  School  of 
Paris,  in  an  able  report  on  the  condition  of  the  River  Bievre,  near 
that  city,  pointed  out  the  fact  that  the  pernicious  effects  of  the  fetid 
exhalations  issuing  from  the  banks  qf  that  river,  are  harmless  in 
situations  where  the  atmosphere  circulates  freely  and  is  renewed 
by  strong  and  unimpeded  currents.*  This  injurious  effect  of  a 
stagnant  state  of  the  atmosphere  was  noticed  as  early  as  the 
time  of  Hippocrates,  who  alludes  to  it  in  the  third  book  of  his 
epidemics,  and  has  been  dwelled  upon,  on  just  grounds,  by  many 
writers  on  the  fevers  of  the  West  Indies,  of  South  America,  this 
country,  and  Europe.' 

In  many  parts  of  country — India,  and  other  hot  regions,  for 
example — fever  prevails  widely  where  it  should  least  be  expected ; 
on  high  mountains.  But  these  are  covered  with  lofty  woods,  or 
thick  jungles.  There  the  surface  of  the  earth  is  constantly  strewed, 
particularly  in  autumn,  with  organic  remains,  and  kept  moist  by 
rain  or  dews.   The  lower  stratum  becomes  impregnated  with  effluvia, 

1  Op,  cU,  687.  '  M^m.  de  la  Soci^t^  de  MMecine,  x.  78. 

*  Le  Blond,  7»  16, 19, 106;  Clark  on  Long  Voyages,  i.  6;  Imray,  Edinb.  J.  liii. 
92;  Lempriere,  i.  17;  Rufz,  81,  82;  Rep.  on  Sickness,  &c.  of  Br.  A.  102;  Merrill, 
Med.  and  Phys.  J.  ix.  233;  Villerm^,  an.  d'Hyg.  xi.  849;  Celle,  Hyg.  des  Pays 
Chauds,  20;  Baglivi,  Op.  Om.  81;  N.  Y.  Med.  Repos.  ii.  408;  Vincent,  Fifeyre  J.  7; 
Ralph,  Edinb.  Med.-Chlr.  Trans,  ii.  56,  60 ;  Copland,  End.  Influences,  Diet  i.  759, 
Am.  ed. ;  J.  Clark  on  Y.  F.  49,  56,  57 ;  Monfolcon,  92 ;  Deyexe,  184 ;  Caillot,  108 ; 
Van  Swieten,  t.  160;  Hancock,  78;  Dlemerbroeck,  cap.  8,  5;  Caldwell,  Med.  Repos. 
Tii.  144,5;  Thouvenelle,  op.  at.  i.  180;  Jameson,  Dublin  Med.  J.  N.  S.  xvi.  882; 
Wilson,  Treatise  on  Fevers,  i  79,  Am.  ed. ;  Zimmerman  on  Experience,  ii.  891 ; 
Ainslie,  Smith,  and  Christy,  Fey.  of  Coimbatori,  60-77;  Rep.  of  London  Gen.  Board 
of  Health  on  Sewer  Water,  &c.  8 ;  Dundas,  Sketches  of  Brazil,  246,  846. 
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which  axe  seldom  agitated  by  breezes,  or  rarefied  by  the  sun's  rays. 
Dr.  James  Johnson,  who  has  noticed  this,  remarks  that  among  the 
lofty  forests  and  impenetrable  jungles  of  Ceylon,  fever  prevails  ex- 
tensively. "  It  is  under  the  branches  of  these  shrubs,"  (in  Ceylon,) 
says  Lord  Valentin,  "that  the  &tal  jungle  fever  is  probably  gene- 
rated. Not  a  breath  of  air  can  pass  through ;  and  the  confined  ex* 
halations  from  black  vegetable  mud,  acquire  a  highly  deleterious 
quality,  affecting  both  the  air  and  the  water."^ 

Many  of  the  bays  and  inlets  in  the  West  Indies,  while  they  derive 
their  security,  also  derive  their  unwholesome  air  through  the  agency 
of  the  hills  surrounding  them,  which  gives  them  an  atmosphere  little 
agitated  by  winds,  and  in  which,  consequently,  the  morbid  exhala- 
tions from  the  marshes  which  are  situate  along  their  banks,  may 
well  be  supposed  to  continue  suspended,  accumulate,  concentrated 
by  heat,  and  become  infinitely  more  pernicious.  Dr.  Chisholm, 
among  others,  while  calling  attention  to  this  feust,  and  to  the  cor- 
rectness of  the  explanation,  adduces  several  cases  in  illustration. 
The  French  have,  therefore,  not  inappropriately  denominated  these 
situations  "  lieux  etouff^."'  After  mentioning  that  the  state  of  the 
atmosphere  during  September,  and  the  first  two  weeks  of  October, 
favoured  the  accumulation  of  the  miasmata  in  this  city  during  the 
memorable  epidemic  of  1798,  Dr.  Bush  remarks,  that  the  register 
of  the  weather  shows  how  little  the  air  was  agitated  by  winds 
during  the  above  time.  "  In  vain,"  he- says,  "were  the  changes  in 
the  moon  expected  to  alter  the  state  of  the  air.  The  light  of  the 
morning  mocked  the  hopes  that  were  raised  by  "a  cloudy  sky  in 
the  evening."  He  very  truly  observes  that,  "  however  inoffensive 
uniform  heat,  when  agitated  by  gentle  breezes  may  be,  there  is  no 
record  of  a  dry,  warm,  and  stagnating  air  having  existed  for  a 
length  of  time  without  producing  disease."* 

Indeed,  all  regular  and  fresh  currents  of  air  have  the  effect  of 
sustaining  the  healthiness  of  malarious  localities,  which,  in  their 
absence,  woidd  be  more  or  less  the  seat  of  febrile  complaints.  In 
this  country,  cases  in  point  might  be  gathered  without  the  least 
difficidty  as  regards  common  periodic  fever ;  and  every  physician 
among  us  knows  full  well — ^for  the  fiawt  is  proverbial — ^that  the 
yellow  fever  usually  breaks  out  and  is  most  rife  in  places  noted  for 

«  TraTelB,  iL 

*  Manual  of  the  Climate,  &c.  of  Tropical  Countriefl,  &c.  20. 

»  Works,  UL  86,  87. 
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want  of  due  ventilation,  while  it  requires  but  a  slight  acquaintance 
with  medical  literature  to  know,  that  the  same  observation  has 
been  made  in  respect  to  this  disease  everywhere,  and  that  a  similar 
remark  is  applicable  to  the  oriental  plague.  In  all  places,  they  pre- 
vail and  are  most  rife  and  malignant  in  narrow,  close  streets  and 
alleys,  and  the  poisons  to  which  they  are  due,  if  formed,  are  soon 
dissipated  and  rendered  inert  in  open  and  well-aired  situations. 

It  may  be  affirmed,  without  much  fear  of  error,  that  it  is  through 
the  agency  of  the  trade- wind  alone,  which  blows  almost  constantly 
from  east  to  west,  that  the  greater  part  of  the  West  Indies  is  ren- 
dered habitable.  When  this  purifying  influence  is  withheld,  either 
through  the  circumstances  of  season,  or  when  it  cannot  be  made  to 
sweep  the  land  on  account  of  the  intervention  of  high  hills,  as  is 
the  case  on  the  leeward  shore  of  a  portion  of  Guadaloupe,  Mar- 
tinique,  and  other  islands,  the  consequences  are  most  &tal.^  Every 
one  must  know  that,  in  tropical  regions  generally,  localities  situate 
in  the  midst  of  extensive  forests  and  deep  valleys,  are,  in  general, 
very  unhealthy.  In  the  woods,  the  wind  is  felt  only  by  the  tops 
of  the  trees,  and  it  not  unfrequently  happens  that,  while  the  former 
blows  with  sufficient  violence  to  break  the  upper  parts  of  heavy 
trees,  scarcely  a  breath  of  air  is  felt  on  the  surface  below.  "  We 
cannot  form  an  idea,"  says  M.  Celle,*  "  of  the  fetid  odour  which 
exhales  everywhere  in  some  of  those  extensive  and  damp  forests. 
Scarcely  can  the  sun  force  its  way  through  the  thick  foliage;  and, 
when  it  chances  to  shine  through  some  opening,  the  luminous 
column  is  almost  opaque  from  the  large  admixture  of  vapoar  and 
miasmatic  effluvia  with  the  atmospheric  air.  At  night,  the  exhala-* 
tions  increase,  and  combine  with  those  of  the  preceding  day;  for 
the  wind  here  never  replaces  the  mephitic  by  a  pure  air.  In  the 
hot  season  of  tropical  regions  the  exhalations  attain  the  maximuni 
of  intensity.  In  this  season,  too,  we  find  the  foliage  thickest,  and 
best  calculated  to  prevent  the  free  passage  of  the  wind.  Hence,  the 
inhabitants  of  the  forests  are  then  annually  decimated  by  malarial 
fevers.  The  same  thing  occurs  in  deep  valleys,  where  the  winds 
do  not  penetrate  beyond  the  superior  strata  of  the  atmosphere,  and 
cannot,  therefore,  renew  the  inferior  ones.  Nothing  but  violent 
storms,  accompanied  by  heavy  rains,  can  disturb  and  renew  the 

1  Fergnson,  Notes  and  Recollections,  201. 
>  Hjgl^ne  Pratlqae  des  Pajs  Chauds,  20-28. 
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heavy  and  impure  atmosphere.  Hence,  the  soil  of  the  valleys, 
when  n^t  marshy,  is  healthier  in  the  rainy  and  stormy  season  than 
in  April,  May,  and  June,  when  the  predominant  winds  of  the  sea- 
son begin  to  decline  in  forpe,  and  the  air  becomes  cloudy  and  calm. 
As  the  counterpart  of  thitf,  I  might  call  attention  to  the  complete 
or  comparative  innocuousness  of  marshy  localities  exposed  to  fre- 
quent and  strong  currents  of  air;  and  also  to  the  circumstance  that 
the  exemption  from  fev^r  of  elevated  positions  appears  evidently 
due,  in  great  measure,  to  the  free  and  unimpeded  ventilation  which 
there  prevails.    But  this  would  lead  us  too  far. 

Humidity  of  the  soil, — After  all  that  has  been  said  in  the  preced- 
ing pages  relative  to  the  share  of  agency  exercised  by  terrestrial 
humidity  in  the  production  of  autumnal  fever;  of  the  absence  of 
these  when  the  earth  and  the  dead  organic  substances  by  which  it 
may  happen  to  be  covered  is  completely  and  thoroughly  dried;  of 
the  outbreak  of  sickness  on  the  reoccurrence  of  rain,  or  of  a  tempo- 
rary overflow,  by  which  a  certain  degree  of  moisture  is  furnished ; 
and  of  the  absence  or  cessation  of  the  disease  where  the  moisture 
is — from  what  cause  soever — in  excess,  it  is  unnecessary  to  point 
out,  in  any  detail,  the  influence  which  the  quantity  of  surface  water 
exercises  in  modifying  the  degree  of  unhealthiness  of  marshy  sur- 
faces, and  regular  morasses  or  swamps.  Enough  has  been  adduced 
tp  show  that  the  innocuousness  of  these,  on  which  the  opponents  of 
malaria  have  dwelt  with  so  much  complacency,  is  sometimes  due 
to  the  circumstance  that  such  localities  are  so  desiccated  as  no 
longer  to  be  the  source  of  morbid  exhalation;  and  much  more  fre- 
quently to  their  being  deluged  with  water,  and  so  completely 
covered  over  that  the  organic  matters  subject  to  decomposition  are 
thoroughly  soaked,  or  effectually  shielded  from  the  action  of  the 
sun.  Some  marshes  are  often,  or  even  generally  in  that  condition. 
Others  cease  to  be  the  source  of  infection  after  heavy  showers  of 
rain,  or  during  the  height  of  the  rainy  season,  or  immediately  after 
a  freshet ;  and  examples  are  not  wanting,  in  this  country  and  else- 
where, to  show  that  marshy  surfaces  that  are  periodically  covered 
under  the  influence  of  the  rise  and  £all  of  the  tides,  are  seldom  the 
source  of  fel^rile  exhalations 

The  foregoing  facts  will  go  far  to  account  for  the  circumstance  of 
the  poison  contended  for  not  being  generated,  or  if  generated  not 
being  detrimental  to  salubrity  under  all  conditions  of  soil,  tempera- 
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ture,  &C.  They  show  that  the  cause  of  periodic  fevers  requires  for 
its  development,  besides  particular  materials  to  be  acted  upon  by 
external  influences,  and  which  abound  in  certain  geological  forma- 
tions and  soils  of  particular  kinds,  or  which  are  at  times  collected 
on  the  surfece  of  the  earth,  accidentally  or  otherwise,  a  certain  de- 
gree and  continuance  of  atmospheric  heat,  and  a  certain  amount  of 
terrestrial  humidity — neither  too  much  nor  too  little ;  a  complete 
saturation  and  complete  desiccation  of  the  soil  or  its  contents, 
being  alike  inimical  to  the  manifestation  of  the  effects  to  which 
that  cause  gives  origin. 

But  these  &ct3j  and  many  others  that  precede,  do  more.  They 
lend  a  powerful  support  to  the  opinion  which  ascribes  fever  to  the 
agency  of  a  gaseous  poison ;  for  they  tend  to  connect  this  febrile 
principle  with  the  usual  products  of  the  decomposition  of  organic 
materials,  showing,  as  they  do,  that  this  principle  or  poison  requires 
for  its  generation  the  action  of  the  very  same  agencies  which  are 
necessary  for  that  decomposition.  Precisely  as  takes  place  relative 
to  the  febrile  cause,  ordinary  decomposition  of  organic  matter 
requires  a  more  or  less  prolonged  continuance  and  a  certain  degree 
of  atmospheric  heat.  Equally  necessary  is  it  that  there  should  be 
a  certain  amount  of  moisture.  Similarly  true  is  it  that  an  excess 
of  the  latter  prevents  or  arrests  decomposition ;  and  that  a  total 
absence  of  it  will  have  the  same  effect.  Like  the  febrile  cause,  the 
putrefactive  change  is  promoted  by  a  calm  and  close  state  of  the 
atmosphere,  and  retarded,  prevented,  or  modified  by  free  ventila- 
tion and  elevated  situations.  Now,  when  we  find  the  cause  of 
fever  requiring  for  its  development  the  action  of  the  very  agencies 
which  are  necessary  to  insure  the  development  of  the  gaseous  pro- 
ducts of  decomposition — when  we  find  that  without  these  agencies, 
applied  in  certain  proportions,  neither  those  gaseous  products  nor 
the  efficient  cause  of  fever  will  manifest  themselves ;  and  that  in 
all  instances  in  which  the  latter  is  produced,  as  shown  by  the 
occurrence  of  fever,  materials  capable,  when  acted  upon  by  the 
agencies  in  question,  of  giving  rise  to  the  evolvement  of  the  gaseous 
products  of  decomposition — organic  matter  in  various  conditions 
and  states  of  modification  exist;  and  that  the  total  absence  of  those 
materials — whatsoever  be  the  degree  of  heat,  and  of  terrestrial  and 
atmospheric  moisture — carries  along  with  it  an  absence  of  fever, 
we  can  have  no  reason  to  doubt  the  propriety  of  admitting  that 
the  cause  of  the  disease  bears  a  close  analogy  to  the  aforesaid 
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gaseotis  products ;  and  that  if  in  regard  to  the  former,  heat,  hu- 
midity, and  other  agencies,  acting  in  given  proportions  and  in 
concert,  on  animal  or  vegetable  matters,  give  rise  to  the  evolve- 
ment  of  certain  gaseous  substances,  the  febrile  poison,  which  in  like 
manner  requires  for  its  development  the  action  of  the  same  agencies, 
as  also  the  existence  of  kindred  organic  matter,  must  necessarily 
consist  also  of  some  modification  of  a  similar  kind  of  gaseous 
substance. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

EXISTENCE  AND  MORBID  AGENCY  OF  HALARIA, 
CONTINUED. 

Occurrences  on  shipboard  prove  the  agency  of  malaria, — The  medical 
literature  of  Europe  and  this  country  abounds  in  facts  of  a  nature 
well  calculated  to  establish,  in  a  satisfactory  manner,  the  existence 
and  morbific  agency  of  malaria ;  and  in  the  presence  of  which  it  is 
difficult  to  conceive  how  any  observing,  reflecting,  and  unbiased 
physician  can  refuse  to  recognize  the  connection  as  cause  and 
effect  between  that  poison  and  fever.  When  they  venture  on  the 
denial  of  that  connection,  the  opponents  of  the  malarial  origin  of 
autumnal  fevers  must  forget,  for  we  cannot  suppose  them  ignorant 
oit  the  eventful  occurrences  on  board  of  the  United  States  ships 
General  Greene,  Macedonia,  Peacock,  Hornet,  and  Enterprise;  of  the 
French  ships  Egerie,  Messager,  and  Euriale ;  and  of  the  English 
vessels  Bann,  Eden,  Eclair,  Iphigenia,  Primrose,  Dasher,  Dart,  Pique, 
Regalia,  Driver,  Rattlesnake,  Childers,  and  Pyramus.  In  each  of 
these,  and  in  many  others  which  could  be  cited,  malignant  fever 
originated  and  prevailed  widely,  and  was  traced  in  a  way  not  to  be 
questioned,  to  miasmata  exhaled  &om  the  contents  of  the  holds  or 
from  the  timbers  of  the  vessels." 

In  most  of  these  cases  the  disease  broke  out  in  vessels  that  had 
sailed  from,  or  were  lying  in  ports,  where,  if  it  ever  had  prevailed  it 
did  not  do  so  at  the  time,  or  had  not  for  some  or  even  many  years 
before ;  and  when,  therefore,  it  could  not  have  been  derived  through 
the  effect  of  contagion,  or  the  influence  of  common  atmospheric 
causes ;  for  these,  had  they  produced  the  effect  in  question  on  in- 
dividuals on  board,  would  not  probably  have  spared  those  on  shore. 
In  some,  the  fever  appeared  at  sea  during  a  cruise  or  passage,  and 

■  Seo  an  Essay  on  the  sabjeot  by  the  present  writer,  in  Am.  J.  of  Med.  Sc.  for 
April,  1868. 
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far  from  any  contaminated  spot;  and  in  not  a  few  instances,  while 
the  vessels  infected  were  severely  visited  by  the  disease,  others 
situate  close  by,  in  port  or  at  sea,  or  on  the  same  cruising  ground, 
and  which,  had  not  the  cause  been  located  in  the  vessels  themselves, 
would  in  all  probability  have  been  affected  like  the  former,  remained 
uninjured.  That  the  disease  in  the  vessels  mentioned  derived  its 
origin  from  effluvia  evolved  on  board,  and  not  from  ordinary  atmo- 
spheric influences  or  a  contagious  principle,  we  may  infer  from  the 
circumstance  that  none  of  the  sick  who  were  landed  from  vessels  so 
infected  and  received  into  hospital  wards  in  various  places,  were 
found,  in  a  single  instance,  to  communicate  it  to  those  around;  no 
one  from  on  board  carried  the  disease  on  shore,  while  nearly  every 
individual  who  ventured  on  board  sooner  or  later  was  attacked. 
In  many  instances  exposure  to  the  effluvia  issuing  during  the  cleans- 
ing and  purifying  process  from  the  hold,  of  ships  heretofore  un- 
coiitaminated,  or  very  long  free  from  the  fever,  after  the  crew  had 
been  dismissed,  and  when  no  one  was  left  on  board  to  communicate 
disease,  has  been,  not  in  tropical  and  fever  ^regions  only,  but  in 
temperate  climates  also,  the  cause  of  the  most  concentrated  and 
fatal  form  of  the  malady;  while  other  individuals,  who  were  placed 
under  the  influence  of  the  same  general  morbid  agencies  as  the 
former,  escaped  the  infection  by  avoiding  such  exposure. 

Whether  the  latter  proceed  from  effluvia  issuing  from  the  bilge- 
water,  the  timber  of  the  ship,  the  filth  of  the  hold,  or  the  cargo,  the 
existence  of  the  cause  within  the  precincts  of  the  ship — particularly 
in  the  hold — is  rendered  evident  not  only  by  the  circumstances 
already  mentioned,  but  by  the  limited  space  and  the  particular  spots 
to  which  it  is  confined  at  the  outset,  or  throughout  the  whole  dura- 
tion of  the  epidemic.  The  disease  (yellow  fever)  usually  or  very 
frequently  makes  its  appearance,  and  is  more  severe,  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  pumps  and  main  hatchway.  This  is  exemplified  by  the  oc- 
currences on  board  of  the  General  Greene,  the  Macedonia,  the  Rattle- 
snake, the  Rainbow,  the  Force,  the  Skipjack,  the  Ferret,  the  Scylla, 
the  Lively,  and  the  Isis,  and  is  nothing  more  than  what  might  have 
been  expected;  for  there  the  keel  is  most  dependent,  the  water 
draining  from  other  parts  is  accumulated,  and  the  heat  is  most 
intense.  Thus,  in  English  frigates,  the  first  cases,  and  the  largest 
rate  of  mortality,  have  in  many  instances  been  found  to  occur  in 
the  berths  of  the  midshipmen  and  marines,  which,  in  such  vessels,  are 
placed  on  each  side  of  the  pumps  and  main  hatchway.    We  are 
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told  by  Dr.  Wilson,  that  the  subsequent  progress  of  the  disease 
depends  on  the  trim  of  the  vessel  and  the  inclination  of  the  keel 
from  the  horizontal  position — the  fever  spreading  in  the  most  de- 
pendent parts.  In  almost  all  cases,  the  disease  prevails  more,  and 
the  risk  of  infection  is  greater,  in  the  lower  than  in  the  upper  deck. 
It  is  sometimes  confined  to  one  end  or  one  side  of  the  vessel 
Take  the  following  as  an  illustration. 

"In  the  Kattlesnake,  the  fever  was  first  manifested  near  the  main 
hatchway ;  the  marines  and  the  midshipmen  of  one  berth,  suffered 
its  earliest  and  most  severe  effects.  Afterwards,  it  proceeded  for- 
ward rapidly,  but  pretty  regularly,  tiU  it  had  affected  almost  the 
entire  ship's  company ;  but  it  did  not  go  beyond  the  steerage  in  the 
opposite  direction,  no  one  being  attacked  in  the  gun-room  except 
the.  purser,  and  I  have  good  reason  to  conclude  that  in  his  case  it 
was  derived  from  the  shore."  "But  its  local  origin  and  limited 
range  of  action  were  most  strikingly  exemplified  in  the  berths  of 
the  midshipmen,  and  other  officers  of  that  class.  They  were  placed 
exactly  opposite  to  each  other,  with  the  pumps  at  equal  distances 
between  them.  Only  one  gentleman  was  affected  in  the  starboard 
berth,  while  every  member  of  the  larboard  berth  was  laid  up  nearly 
at  the  same  time.  The  hatch  of  the  pump-weU  is  opposite  to,  and 
within  three  feet  of  the  larboard  berth.  The  members  of  that  berth 
were  generally  the  junior  oflBcers  of  their  class,  and  were,  therefore, 
it  may  be  said,  most  susceptible  of  the  disease ;  but  when  it  is  re- 
membered how  extensively  it  pre^led,  and  how  indiscriminately 
it  attacked  persons  of  all  ages  and  temperaments  among  the  ship's 
company,  after  every  allowance  is  made  for  the  greater  susceptibility 
of  these  young  gentlemen,  the  exemption  of  the  others,  senior  only 
by  a  few  years,  is  too  striking  and  complete  to  be  accounted  for  by 
their  former  service,  or  by  any  accidents  which  can  reasonably  be 
supposed  to  have  affected  them.  It  can  fairly  be  attributed  only  to 
their  not  having  been  exposed  to  the  cause  of  the  disease  with  the 
same  concentration  of  power,  or  permanence  of  operation,  as  the 
others ;  and  here  the  contiguity  of  the  pump- well  hatch  to  the  lar- 
board berth  cannot  be  overlooked."^ 

When  we  bear  in  mind  the  particular  condition  of  the  vessels 
in  which  the  yellow  fever  makes  its  appearance,  as  well  as  the 
thermometrical  and  other  influences  in  connection  with  which  it 

1  Wilson,  Memoirs  of  West  Indian  FcTers,  169, 160. 
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breaks  out  and  prevails,  and  compare  the  results  of  those  various 
circumstances  with  such  as  are  obtained  on  land  firom  kindred  local 
conditions,  under  the  modifying  agency  of  the  same  meteorological 
influences,  we  shall  find  no  valid  reason  for  refusing  to  admit  the 
relationship  as  cause  and  effect  between  the  product  of  the  decom- 
position which  necessarily  ensues  and  the  disease  which,  aflfectLngonly 
individuals  exposed  to  it,  spares  those  who  keep  aloof.  At  the  same 
time,  we  discover  a  satisfiwtory  explanation  of  the  manner  in  which 
these  results  are  brought  about.  As  the  disease  requires  invariably 
for  its  production  a  long  continuance  of  high  atmospheric  heat,  and 
as  it  is,  on  that  account,  most  generally  encountered  in  tropical,  or 
during  the  hot  season  of  temperate  climates,  we  can  readily  under- 
stand why  it  more  frequently  occurs  on  board  of  ships  in  the  former. 
Besides,  such  vessels  usually  contain  materials  susceptible  of  decom- 
position, and  which,  when  acted  upon  by  the  high  temperature  they 
there  encounter,  are  soon  productive  of  noxious  exhalations.  In  mer- 
chant and  other  •vessels  engaged  in  the  West  India,  South  American, 
or  African  trades,  the  cargoes  consist  almost  exclusively  of  articles 
susceptible  of  fermentation  or  putrefaction ;  while  the  same  vessels, 
as  well  as  ships  of  war,  are  apt  to  be  ballasted  with  materials  alike 
liable  to  those  injurious  changes,  and  which,  together  with  portions 
of  articles  provided  for  food,  chips  of  wood,  shavings,  and  dirt  of 
all  kinds  that  inevitably  find  their  way — sometimes  in  unaccountable 
quantities — into  the  holds  of  vessels,  where,  meeting  with  more  or 
less  moisture,  supplied  by  leakrfge,  or  the  water  used  for  purposes 
of  cleansing  or  purification,  or  the  drippings  of  the  casks,  or  other 
sources,  they  form  a  mass  which,  under  the  influence  of  intense 
heat  and  a  still  atmosphere,  becomes  the  source  of  concentrated* 
miasmata.  By  one  well  versed  in  all  matters  of  the  kind,  we  are 
reminded  that  it  is  not  always  possible  to  account  for  the  dirt  and 
rubbish  which  may  be  found  in  the  bottom  of  a  ship. 

"  Fragments  of  wood,  vegetable  substances,  and  dirt  of  all  kinds, 
however,  gravitate  by  the  formation  of  the  vessel  towards  the 
kelson  or  limbers;  where,  by  the  heat  of  the  climate  and  the 
action  of  the  salt-water,  they  rapidly  decay,  and  form  a  blackish 
mud,  not  dissimilar  to  that  observed  among  the  roots  of  mangrove 
thickets  on  the  banks  of  the  rivers  within  the  influence  of  the 
tides ;  it  sometimes  even  acquires  a  consistence  suflScient  to  block 
up  the  passage  of  the  limbers.  In  small  vessels,  with  a  flying  deck, 
there  is  less  difficulty  in  accounting  for  the  presence  of  foreign 
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matters  in  the  hold;  dust,  fluids  of  various  kinds,  tlie  sweepings  and 
scrapings  of  the  decks,  and  a  thousand  other  things,  will  find  their 
way  there,  notwithstanding  the  greatest  care,  both  on  the  part  of 
the  officers  and  men,  although  the  latter,  nevertheless,  are  frequently 
wilfully  careless  in  this  matter."  "  In  steam-ships,  the  difficidty  is 
still  greater,  in  consequence  of  the  boilers  and  engines  occupying  a 
large  portion  of  the  floor  of  the  hold,  which  cannot  be  got  at.  All 
this  filth,  in  the  concentrated  state  mentioned,  may,  and  often  does, 
exist  in  vessels,  although  the  decks  and  other  parts  apparent  to  the 
eye  are  clean.  In  them,  the  cause  of  offence,  though  hidden,  is  not 
less  real  than  in  vessels  differently  conditioned,  and  proves  often 
detrimental  to  health  before  it  is  suspected  to  exist.  Of  course,  all 
foul  ships  are  not  necessarily  unhealthy ;  but  those  that  escape  are 
the  exceptions."* 

Nor  is  it  less  worthy  of  remark  that  the  very  timber  of  which 
vessels  are  constructed,  especially  when  green  or  not  perfectly 
seasoned,  may  be,  and  has  not  unfrequently  been,  when  acted  upon 
by  the  high  temperature  of  tropical  climates,  the  source  of  disease 
— an  effect  that  could  not  be  produced  otherwise  than  through  the 
morbid  agency  of  noxious  effluvia  resulting  from  the  action  of  heat 
on  such  materials.  At  any  rate,  such  a  condition  of  vessels  has  not 
unfrequently  been  associated,  in  hot  climates,  with  the  development 
of  the  most  malignant  form  of  the  disease;  and,  judging  from  what 
has  been  noticed  on  land  of  the  effect  of  exhalations  from  kindred 
sources  of  infection,  or  at  sea,  from  the  stowage  of  damp  green 
wood,  we  cannot  err  greatly  when  attributing  the  mischief,  in  the 
instances  in  question,  to  the  decomposition  of  the  ship's  timbers. 
On  this  subject,  the  facts  related  by  Dickson,  Wilson,  Eochoux,  and 
others,  leave  no  doubt,  or,  at  the  very  least,  merit  serious  consider* 
ation.  The  unhealthiness  of  ships  built  of  green  timber  has 
been  noticed  from  time  immemorial,  and  it  will  be  found  on  exami- 
nation that  severe  epidemics  have,  on  various  occasions,  been  traced 
to  the  stowage  of  a  quantity  of  green  wood  in  the  hold  of  vessels. 
This  was  strikingly  the  case  in  the  English  war-ship  Begalia,  for  the 
medical  account  of  which  we  are  indebted  to  Dr.  Ferguson,'  and  in 
the  French  brig  Messager,  referred  to  by  Dr.  Eochoux.* 

We  all  know,  also,  how  offensive  the  bilge-water  becomes  from 

1  Bryson,  228.  '  Medico-Chir.  Trans.  Tiii.  108.  ' 

*  Rechenshes  but  les  Bifferentes  Maladies  qu'on  Appelle  Fi^yre  Jaone,  61. 
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admixture  with  the  filth  of  the  vessel ;  or  the  great  tendency  that 
the  water,  which  finds  its  way  by  leakage  or  otherwise  into  the 
hold,  has  of  being  decomposed ;  sometimes  owing  to  its  original 
impure  state,  at  others,  to  its  combination  with  the  fresh- water  pro- 
ceeding from  the  drippings  of  the  casks,  &c.  It  is  not  to  be  denied 
that  such  a  condition  of  the  bilge-water  is  not  necessarily  connected 
with  the  appearance  of  disease  on  board  of  ships ;  cases  having 
been  adduced  in  which  the  foulest  and  most  offensive  water  has 
proved  innocuous;  while  disease  has  raged  where  the  odour  was 
hardly,  if  at  all,  perceptible.  But  such  cases,  which  find  their  pro- 
totypes on  land,  where  localities  noted  for  filthy  pools  escape,  and 
where  the  appearance  of  malarial  fevers  is  sometimes  connected 
with  an  apparently  pure  condition  of  the  water  partially  covering 
marshy  swamps,  or  with  an  absence  of  mud  or  filth,  are  not  fre- 
quently met  with  in  fever  seasons  and  latitudes.  More  generally 
the  reverse  takes  place;  and  even  were  this  not  the  case,  the  appear- 
ance of  the  disease  may  still  be  due  to  internal  miasmata  issuing 
from  other  sources  of  infection  existing  on  board ;  or,  again,  the 
water,  though  completely  or  almost  inodorous,  clear,  and  apparently 
pure,  may  nevertheless  contain  in  solution  those  particles  of 
poisonous  matter  which  produces  the  fever.  Nor  does  it  neces- 
sarily follow,  as  some  writers  seem  to  imagine,*  that  the  healthiness 
of  foul  ships  in  southern  or  other  latitudes  disproves  the  opinion 
of  the  connection  as  cause  and  effect  between  exhalations  from 
sources  of  organic  decomposition  and  fever.  Of  course,  all  foul 
ships  are  not  necessarily  unhealthy — all  vessels  containing  vegetable 
and  other  matters  in  a  state  of  incipient  or  decided  decomposition, 
lying  in  southern  ports  or  navigating  southern  waters,  even  in 
warm  weather,  are  not  all  expected  to  suffer  from  fever.  For, 
besides  that,  in  good  logic,  a  negation  can  go  but  little  way  in 
disproving  the  many  well-authenticated  facts  we  possess,  in  favour  of 
a  different  conclusion,  sources  of  vegetable  and  other  decomposition 
on  board  of  ships,  are  under  the  control  of  some  of  the  same 
agencies,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  modify  the  effects  of  like  sources 
of  contamination  on  land.  They  require,  before  they  can  generate 
fever,  to  be  acted  upon  by  high  atmospherical  heat ;  that  this  heat 
should  continue  a  certain  length  of  time ;  that  the  season  should 
be  that  in  which  the  fever  usually  prevails;  and  that  there  should 

I  Memphis  Med.  Recorder,  ii. 
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exist-a  suitable  epidemic  constitution  of  the  atmosphere.  Remove 
all  these  contingencies,  and  foul  ships  will  generally  be  found  to 
remain  healthy.  In  the  contrary  case,  those  that  escape  are,  as  Dr. 
Bryson  has  remarked,  the  exceptions. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  the  connection  as  cause  and  effect  between 
sources  of  miasm^  effluvia  and  fever,  is  conclusively  established 
by  the  example  of  those  vessels  in  which  the  spread  of  the  yellow 
fever  was  arrested,  even  in  tropical  climates,  or  during  the  hot 
season  of  temperate  regions,  by  a  resort  to  a  thorough  process  of 
expurgation.  In  the  Dart,  Pyramus,  Dasher,  and  Regalia,  the 
history  of  which  has  been  referred  to  in  detail  elsewhere,*  the  fever 
was  arrested.  In  reference  to  the  first-named  of  those  vessels,  Dr. 
Dickson  remarks:  "So  many  people  were  taken  ill,  after  going  on 
board  this  vessel,  lying  guardship  at  Barbadoes,  that  it  was  difficult 
to  account  for  it,  except  on  the  principle  of  contagion,  until  the 
peculiar  construction  of  the  ship,  viz.  her  being  divided  into  com- 
partments below,  so  as  to  prevent  the  circulation  of  air  and  the 
stowage  of  the  water  in  huUc^  were  adverted  to,  and  on  examining 
the  large  tanks  or  cisterns,  their  bottoms  were  found  covered  with 
an  offensive  slimy  mud  or  deposition."*  On  the  removal  of  some 
of  these  causes,  the  knocking  down  of  the  bulkheads,  and  the 
cleansing  out  of  the  cisterns,  the  fever  was  put  a  stop  to. 

On  opening  the  hold  of  the  Pyramus,  the  effluvia  which  issued 
surpassed  anything  Dr.  Hartle  had  ever  witnessed,  and  affected  every 
one  exposed  to  its  influence.  The  quantity  of  filth  which  was  taken 
out  was  sufficient  to  fill  four  large  mud-boats,  consisting  of  shavings 
mixed  with  coal-tar  and  the  water ;  which,  in  consequence  of  the 
choking  of  the  pumps,  had  accumulated  under  the  limber-planks. 
All  the  cases  which  occurred  during  the  process  of  expurgation 
were  easily  traced  to  exposure  to  this  bog ;  and  Dr.  Hartle  very 
justly  refuses  to  refer  the  disease  to  the  influence  of  English  Harbour, 
inasmuch  as  other  ships  of  the  squadron  that  lay  much  longer  there 
escaped  the  infection.  It  may  not  be  amiss  to  remark  that  the  sick 
of  this  ship  were  landed  and  placed  in  the  capstern  of  Antigua 
dock-yard  on  the  15th  of  January ;  that  between  that  day  and  "the 
80th,  only  eighteen  cases  occurred;  but  that  on  the  81st,  six  fresh 
attacks  were  added  to  the  list,  and  the  disease  again  appeared  with 
increased  violence  and  malignity."    Dr.  Hartle  adds:  "This  sudden 

1  Am.  Journ.  April,  18o8.  '  Rept  in  Bancroft's  Sequel,  208,  9. 
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reappearance  and  violence  of  the  disease  induced  me  to  believe  that 
the  people  had  some  communication  with  the  ship,  which  was  then 
undergoing  a  general  expurgation.  This,  with  a  little  trouble,  I 
ascertained  to  be  the  case."  Changes  were  made  in  the  distribution 
of  the  convalescents  and  the  rest  of  the  crew,  and  the  disease  was 
put  a  stop  to  completely.  The  crew  re-embarked  on  the  14th  of 
March  in  excellent  health,  and  remained  so.^ 

On  taking  up  the  limber-boards  of  the  Dasher,  says  Dr.  Harile, 
"the  noxious  effluvia  surpassed  anything  that  I  had  before  expe- 
rienced, and  it  was  with  difficulty  that  the  blacks,  who  were  accus- 
tomed  to  this  work,  could  remain.  The  ship-carpenter,  who  had 
been  constantly  accustomed  to  work  in  the  dock-yard,  and  on  many 
such  occasions,  assured  me  that  he  had  not  before  experienced  so 
putrid  a  smeU  from  any  ship's  hold.  Between  the  timbers  there 
was  a  collection  of  carpenters^  shavings,  &c.,  in  great  quantities. 
These  had  so  completely  choked  up  the  limber-holes  that  the  water 
could  not  pass  to  the  weU  of  the  pump,  and  lay  stagnant.  The 
vegetable  matter  was,  therefore,  in  a  state  of  decomposition,  and  this, 
acted  on  by  high  atmospheric  temperature,  became  neither  more 
nor  less  than  a  marsh  in  the  centre  of  the  ship."  "That  the  fever," 
continues  Dr.  Hartle,  "was  generated  on  board,  by  noxious  effluvia 
received  into  crowded  and  badly- ventilated  berths,  is,  I  think,  fully 
proved;  for  the  moment  the  crew  and  marines  were  removed  from 
the  sphere  of  this  hidden  enemy,  the  disease  ceased."  Nothing  like 
the  most  distant  appearance  of  contagion  could  be  traced;  for  none 
but  those  residing  on  board  the  ship,  or  exposed  to  the  effluvium 
from  her  hold,  prior  to  her  expurgation,  suffered  by  the  fever.* 

That  the  cause  of  the  fever  resided  in  the  hold  of  the  B^alia,  is 
proved  by  the  fact  that  the  cleansing  of  that  part  proved  particularly 
injurious  to  those  exposed ;  and  that,  while  the  fumigation  of  the 
ship  proved  of  no  avail  in  purifying  it,  the  fever  ceased  when  she 
was  completely  cleansed,  and,  with  her  hatchways  closed,  her  whole 
hold  had  been  exposed  to  the  concentrated  heat  of  many  stov^. 
In  the  case  of  the  Trinidad  at  Barbadoes,  mentioned  by  Dr.  James 
Johnson,^  the  fever  disappeared  as  soon  as  the  hold  was  washed  and 
cleansed,  the  dirt,  filth,  and  stagnant  water  removed,  and  scuttles 

1  Facts  and  Observations  in  Refutation  of  Sir  0.  B.  Blane's  Doctrines  as  to  the  Con- 
tagion of  Yellow  Fever,  by  A.  Musgrave,  Appendix  B.,  Med.  Ch.  Rev.  and  Jonm.  iv. 
774. 

s  Mnsgrave,  op,  ciL  774.  *  Trop.  Glim.  164,  Ist  ed. 
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cut  for  better  ventilation.  To  this,  let  me  add  that  some  officers,  by 
the  early  adoption  of  proper  hygienic  measures,  particularly  of  those 
calculated  to  insure  cleanliness  and  prevent  the  accumulation  of 
sources  of  impure  exhalations,  have  succeeded  in  guarding  their 
vessels,  under  the  most  unpromising  circumstances,  against  the  de- 
velopment of  fever.  While  other  ships  were  sorely  visited  by  the 
disease,  Captain  Smith,  of  the  British  Navy,  never  had  it  in  those 
under  his  command,  during  long  service  in  the  Mediterranean.  Like 
him,  many  other  commanders  have  preserved  their  crews  by  having 
"the  hold  of  their  vessels  washed  out  daily  by  means  of  plugs,  till 
the  water  came  out  perfectly  clear,  so  that  an  accumulation  of  filth 
could  not  take  place."* 

Here,  then,  we  have  proofs  as  positive  as  can  be  desired; — limita- 
tion of  the  disease  to  the  precincts,  or  to  only  one  part  of  some 
vessel; — infection  by  going  on  board; — escape  by  remaining 
aloof; — great  mortality  among  the  crew  or  passengers,  and  im- 
munity among  those  of  other  vessels  close  by ; — the  existence  in  the 
former  of  materials  in  a  state  of  decomposition,  or  of  green  wood; 
and  their  absence  in  the  latter; — ^the  arrest  of  the  disease  by  the 
adoption  of  a  proper  system  of  expurgation,  and  lastly,  its  preven- 
tion by  proper  purifying  measures.  "We  perceive  that  yellow,  or 
malignant  fever — ^the  disease  produced  on  those  occasions,  and  which 
constitutes  one  of  the  forms  of  autumnal  and  epidemic  pyrexiae — 
is  the  result  of  effluvia;  and  certainly,  if  one  of  the  varieties  of 
these  effluvia  can  give  rise  on  shipboard  to  one  form  of  such  com- 
plaints, and  that  form  too  the  most  formidable,  we  may  justifiably 
infer  that  the  same  form  of  fever,  when  it  breaks  out  on  land, 
does  so  through  the  agency  of  similar  effluvia ;  and,  as  a  natural  con- 
sequence, that  other  and  milder  pyrexial  complaints  must  be  the 
morbid  products  of  causes,  which,  though  not  of  an  identical  are 
of  a  kindred  character. 

The  cause  of  fever  wafied  hy  winds  passing  over  sickly  localities, 
— ^But  we  are  not  restricted  to  this  inductive  process  for  materials 
with  which  to  establish  or  fortify  the  position  here  assumed  respect- 
ing the  malarial  origin  of  autumnal  fevers.  Facts  for  that  purpose 
may  be  gathered  from  all  parts  of  the  habitable  world,  and  have 
been  recorded  from  the  remotest  period  to  the  present  day,  in  the 
history  of  the  disease. 

1  Lond.  Med.  Geog.  ix.  890. 
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Without  dwelling  anew  on  the  circnmstance  that  fever  abounds 
more  or  less  in  places  where  the  soil  is  low,  alluvial,  flat,  humid, 
and  filled  with  organic  matters  in  a  state  of  decomposition ;  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  that  it  is  little,  if  at  all  known,  where  contrary  cha- 
racters prevail,  I  may  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  certain  locali- 
ties— rural  districts,  towns  or  cities — which  themselves  do  not  con- 
tain any  of  the  elements  of  Tmhealthiness,  and,  under  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances, remain  free  from  autumnal  or  periodic  fevers,  become, 
at  times,  the  seat  of  the  latter,  when  so  placed  to  the  leeward  of  infected 
districts  as  to  receive  from  these,  through  the  agency  of  the  wind, 
the  pestiferous  miasmata  evolved  from  their  marshy  surfEUses.  Facts, 
indeed,  might  easily  be  accumulated  to  show  that,  in  many  fenny 
portions  of  this  globe,  each  locality  has  its  favourable  and  its  un- 
favourable winds.*  "With  the  latter,  fever  abounds ;  with  the  for- 
mer, it  diminishes  or  disappears;  and  it  is  found  that  this  difference 
depends  on  the  position  c^  the  marshy  or  infectious  surface  rela- 
tive to  that  locality,  and  also  on  the  circumstance  that,  in  the  one 
case,  those  winds  pass  over  the  source  of  the  effluvia  before  reach- 
ing the  sickly  place;  while,  in  the  other,  they  take  a  contrary, 
course,  and  leave  the  latter  untouched.  I  might  dwell  on  the  case 
recorded  of  Empedocles,  who,  having  observed  that  the  sterility  of 
the  soil,  and  the  plague  jfrom  which  Sicily  so  frequently  suffered, 
were  caused  by  a  southerly  wind,  which  reached  the  suffering  dis- 
trict through  the  interstices  of  the  neighbouring  mountains,  di- 
rected them  to  be  closed,  and,  by  this  means,  put  a  stop  to  the  ill 
effects  in  question.*  But  it  will  be  more  satisfactory  to  cite  a  few 
better  authenticated  instances  which  have  been,  noticed  in  more 
modern  times. 

On  the  west  side  of  the  town  of  Marenne,  in  France,  are  situated 
vast  marshes.  "When  the  wind  blows  from  the  north,  north-easjb, 
or  east — in  other  words,  in  such  a  way  as  to  preserve  the  town 
from  the  miasmata  issuing  from  those  marshes,  fevers  are  rarely 
encountered.  "When  reversely,  the  wind  blows  from  the  west, 
south-west,  or  south,  i,  e.  so  as  to  pass  over  those  paludal  surfaces 
before  reaching  the  town,  fevers  make  their  appearance  in  the  latter. 
On  the  contrary,  at  Saint  Agnant,  situate  apposite  to  Marenne,  and 
on  the  other  side  of  the  marshes,  matters  take  a  different  turn. 

1  MeUer,  M^m.  de  FAcad.  de  M6d.  ziiL  671 ;  Jaquot,  18-86,  89,  48. 
>  Udero,  Hiat.  de  la  M^d.  98.    Sprengl,  Hist  de  la  M^d.  i.  244. 
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There,  during  the  prevalence  of  the  east  wind,  the  town  becomes 
sickly,  while  it  ceases  to  be  so  when  the  opposite  currents  set  in. 
The  city  of  Rochefort  owes  its  present  unhealthiness  in  the  autumn 
to  the  circumstance  that  the  S.  W.  wind,  which  predominates  at 
that  season,  passes,  before  reaching  it,  over  the  extensive  and  pesti- 
ferous marshes  of  Brouage.*  The  S.  S.  "W.  wind,  by  passing  over 
the  basin  of  the  Anthion,  opposite  to  Comfi,  in  the  department  of 
Mame  and  Loire — which,  in  1848,  was,  from  a  variety  of  circum- 
stances, in  a  fit  condition  for  the  elimination  of  miasmal  exhalations 
— occasioned  that  year  a  pestiferous  infection  in  all  the  neighbour- 
ing localities  exposed  to  its  influence.*  At  Bayniere,  in  Normandy, 
an  unusual  course  of  N.  "W.  winds,  blowing  across  the  marshes, 
and  conspiring  with  a  hot  summer,  caused  very  severe  epidemics 
in  1809  and  1810.^ 

The  Velabrum,  at  Rome,  the  district  of  St.  Peter,  the  surface  ex- 
tending from  the  Tiber  to  the  foot  of  the  Janiculus,  and  the  Trasta- 
vere  generally,  from  the  southern  extremity  of  that  mount  to  the 
dependencies  of  the  Vatican,  are  the  only  unhealthy  spots  of  that 
district,  and  are  evidently  indebted  for  the  fever  to  the  poison 
which,  exhaling  from  the  site  of  the  ancient  city,  reaches  them  with 
facility  through  the  agency  of  the  south  winds.  These  are  unim- 
peded in  their  course  thence  by  hills  or  other  similar  obstacles, 
while  they  find  no  means  of  escape  when  once  they  have  arrived 
there/  Lancisi,'  Baglivi,*  Rigault  de  Tlsle,^  and  other  writers  may 
be  referred  to,  in  testimony  of  the  unfavourable  influence  of  the 
S.  B.  wind  on  the  salubrity  of  those  parts  of  Rome  which  lie  to  the 
leewnrd  of  the  aforesaid  pestiferous  region,  and  of  neighbouring 
m&Tshes;  and  of  the  healthiness  of  other  localities,  differently  situ- 
ated. The  stagnant  water  of  Lake  Aguano  exhales  deleterious 
effluvia,  which  are  wafted  back,  in  a  north-eastern  direction,  by  the 
opposite  wind,  on  to  two  villages,  and  even  to  the  convent  of  Ca- 

>  M^m.  de  U  Soo.  Boy.  de  M^  Tiii.  281.  MeUer;  Wm.  de  r  Aoad.  de  M^d.  zui. 
671-2. 

'  Gaultier  de  Gaubry,  Rapport  sur  lee  Epidemies,  &c.  M^m.  de^PAcad.  ziii 
119. 120. 

<  MaocaUocb,  857. 

•  Carri^re,  Climat  de  Fltalie,  872;  see  Am.  J.  Jnly,  1861,  p.  168. 

•  Be  Noz.  Poind.  EffltiT.  lib.  2,  cap.  8.  D^  NatiTia  Coeli,  Rom.  qaalitalibns,  ir.  167-8. 

•  Prae.  Med.  Hb.  1.  cap.  xr.     Op.  Om.  80. 

^  See  in  Jobnson  Trop.  CI.  816;  see,  also,  Lind  on  Hot  Climates,  80;  the  same  on 
Seamen,  67 ;  Monfalcon,  77. 
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maldules,  situate  a  league  off,  on  a  high  mountain,  and  there  gives 
rise  to  fever,  from  which  other  localities  of  the  vicinity  are  exempt.* 
In  several  parts  of  Italy,  as  also  in  Corsica,  France,  and  many 
other  places,  chains  of  hills,  free  from  morasses,  but  placed  in  a  line 
with  them,  and  in  the  face  of  a  wind  which  carries  to  them  their 
emanations,  were  entirely  depopulated  and  rendered  uninhabitable. 
"Such  is  the  malignity  of  a  marsh  lying  to  the  south,"  says  Lancisi, 
"that,  although  towns  are  built  upon  the  tops  of  hills,  exhalations 
are  wafted  thither,  with  all  their  mischievous  properties,  by  the 
southern  and  south-western  winds.  Gondolpho  affords  a  fact  in 
full  illustration  of  this,  for  the  Lake  Tumus  lay  formerly  below  it, 
full  to  the  south.  From  this  the  air  was  vitiated,  although  the 
prospect  was  not  injured  at  all.  The  ill.  effects  of  this  were  so 
serious,  that  Pope  Paul  V.  could  correct  them  in  no  other  way 
than  by  draining  the  lake  to  dryness.  In  commemoration  of  which, 
the  following  inscription  in  marble  is  to  be  seen  in  front  of  the 
government-house  at  Gondolpho:  "In  the  year  of  our  Lord,  1611, 
Pope  Paul  v.,  finding  the  town  to  be  on  the  decline  from  the 
scarcity  of  water,  and  the  noxious  exhalations  of  Lake  Turnus,  con- 
tributed to  its  health  and  joy  by  bringing  water  hither  from  the 
distance  of  three  miles,  and  by  drying  up  the  lake,  in  the  seventh 
year  of  his  pontificate."* 

The  marshes  of  Mantua,  Ferrara,  Noverra,  VerseuU,  afford  simi- 
lar examples  of  the  effects  of  winds  in  transferring  the  cause  of 
fever  from  one  spot  to  another.  In  Venice,  the  north-east  wind  is 
healthy,  and  blows  the  miasmata  of  the  lagunes  on  the  continent. 
The  opposite  winds,  on  the  contrary,  waft  those  miasmata,  as  well 
as  those  of  the  Lido,  and  of  the  mouths  of  the  rivers  that  open  into 
the  former,  over  the  city,  and  fever,  in  the  exposed  districts,  is  the 
consequence.*  On  the  occurrence  of  an  east  wind  there  is  always 
an  increase  of  febrile  diseases  in  London,  which  is  attributed,  in 
great  measure,  to  the  influence  of  marshes  in  distant  parts.  Marsh 
fever  is  not  unfrequently  noticed  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Tavistock 
Square,  and  other  places  in  the  hollow  of  the  northern  district, 
which  affords  free  access  to  the  deleterious  west  winds.  The  eastern 
side  of  Blackheath  is  invariably  afflicted  with  these  winds,  and  dis- 

»  Valentin,  Voy.  MW.  en  Italic,  46;  Cyclop,  of  Pract  Med.  iiL  64;  Monfalcon,  79. 
■  Nox.  Palad.  EffluT.  lib.  i.  cap.  t.  20.     Monfalcon,  79 ;  Brown  in  Cyclop,  of  Pract. 
Med.  iiL  64.    Thoarenelle,  Climatde  TltaUc,  iy.  268. 
s  Carriere,  459,  468. 
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case  is  the  consequence.  A  northern  wind,  blowing  over  the  Essex 
marshes,  often  produces  agues  on  the  other  side  of  the  river.  The 
east  wind,  which  blows  from  Essex  towards  London,  invariably 
carries  it  (fever)  on  for  many  miles,  as  all  susceptible  persons  expe- 
rience. At  the  east  end  of  London,  it  reaches  all  through  Finsbury 
division  and  White  Chapel,  and  is  even  brought  at  the  back  of  the 
Strand,  along  the  river.*  It  is  a  well-known  fact,  "that  in  the 
southern  section  of  the  United  States,  where  the  prevailing  winds 
of  summer  and  autumn  are  from  the  south  and  west,  the  dwellers 
on  those  sides  of  marshes,  swamps,  rivers,  a^jd  mill-ponds,  are  often 
in  the  enjoyment  of  good  health,  while  the  people  on  the  opposite 
sides,  although  farther,  perhaps,  from  the  laboratory  of  the  poison, 
are  victims  to  fever."'  At  Eatonton  (Ga.),  some  thirty  years  ago, 
bilious  fever  carried  off  many  inhabitants.  The  disease  was  satis- 
factorily traced  to  a  mill-pond,  about  a  mile  east  of  the  village, 
remarkable  for  its  filth,  and  which,  having  run  dry,  was  exposed  to 
the  summer's  sun.  From  this  point,  the  concentrated  poison  was 
swept,  by  easterly  winds,  to  the  village.  The  village  of  Mount 
Zion,  Hancock  County  (Ga.),  was,  in  like  manner,  severely  afilicted 
by  autumnal  fever.  Just  previous,  an  easterly  wind  prevailed  for 
several  weeks,  which  blew  directly  across  Beaver  Dam  Creek, 
nearly  a  mile  distant,  whose  marshes  had  become  dry  under  the 
autumnal  sun.*  During  the  severe  epidemics  of  1821  and  1822,  in 
this  State,  it  was  observed  "  that  the  persons  residing  on  the  north 
and  west  of  streams  of  water  were  peculiarly  obnoxious  to  attacks, 
while  those  residing  on  the  south  side,  in  the  immediate  vicinity, 
were  comparatively  exempt."  The  explanation  may  be  found  in  the 
fact  that,  for  nearly  two  months  of  that  summer,  the  prevailing 
winds  blew  from  the  south,  with  some  slight  and  short  excep- 
tions.^ 

"  Since  the  month  of  July,  1843,"  says  M.  Gaultier  de  Claubry, 
in  one  of  his  excellent  reports  on  the  epidemics  of  France,  "  inter- 
mittent fevers,  which  were  originally  sporadic  in  the  commune  of 
Orville-la-Mer,  have  assumed  the  epidemic  character,  and  reached 
every  part  of  the  place,  as  well  the  habitations  of  the  rich  as  those 

1  Edinb.  Ber.  xxxtI.  542.    Second  Rep.  of  the  London  CommUsionera,  184S,  p  40. 
Rep.  on  the  Drainage  of  the  Lands  forming  the  Sites  of  Towns,  5.    London,  1862. 
>  Caldwell  on  Bialaria,  185. 
*  Pendleton,  Charleston  Med.  J.  yii.  450. 
«  Rep.  of  the  Burks  Co.  Med.  Soo.  in  Tr.  of  PennsyL  State  Med.  Soc.  u.  98. 
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of  the  poor.  The  N.  N.  E.  wind,  which  has  continually  prevailed, 
by  passing  over  the  pond  (situated  at  some  distance),  has  wafted  the 
paludal  miasmata  which  are  there  formed  into  the  principal  street 
of  OrviUe,  which  faces  the  source  of  the  infectious  atmosphere."^ 

The  east  wind  which  passes  over  the  marshes  of  Echats,  carries 
every  autumn  periodic  fevers,  often  of  a  pernicious  character,  to 
.the  banks  of  the  Saone  as  &r  as  Trevoux,  at  the  distance  of  two 
leagues  from  the  river.* 

Intermittent  and  bilious  fevers  often  prevail  at  Macuto,  and  at 
Garavalleda  (South  America);  and  when,  from  time  to  time,  the  sea 
breeze  is  interrupted  by  a  westerly  wind,  the  little  Bay  of  Coria 
sends  an  air,  loaded  with  putrid  emanations,  towards  the  coast  of 
La  Guayra,  notwithstanding  the  rampart  opposed  by  Cape  Blanco.' 
Again,  the  situation  of  the  Laguna  of  Campoma  (a  greal  meer,  which 
is  divided,  in  dry  weather,  into  three  basins,  situate  to  the  north- 
west of  Cariaoo,  near  the  extremity  of  the  gulf  of  that  name),  ren- 
ders the  north  wind,  which  blows  frequently  after  sunset,  very 
pernicious  to  the  inhabitants  of  that  little  town.** 

At  the  Naval  Asylum,  near  this  city,  where  fever  is  of  very 
common  occurrence  at  the  usual  season,  one  wing  of  the  building 
is  much  more  frequently  afi9icted  by  it  than  the  other,  evidently 
owing  to  the  &ct  of  its  being  more  exposed  to  the  S.  W.  wind, 
which  passes  over  the  marshy  banks  of  the  Schuylkill  Biver. 
Among  several  other  instances  of  the  same  kind  that  could  be  men- 
tioned, I  select  the  following,  for  which  I  am  indebted  to  a  highly 
valued  friend  in  Charleston.  The  hospital,  formerly  at  Fort  John- 
son, was  located  on  the  margin  of  the  marsh  upon  a  high  sandy 
ridge,  with  a  small  depression  or  basin  on  the  western  side  of  it. 
About  three  hundred  to  four  hundred  yards  south-west,  were 
several  ponds  surrounded  by  the  wild  myrtle,  cedars,  swamp  oak;, 
and  short-leaf  pine.  When  my  informant  took  medical  charge  of 
the  station,  he  learned  that  his  predecessors  were  of  the  opinion 
that  the  western  half  of  the  hospital  was  unhealthy.  Such  was 
the  report  of  the  day,  and  observations  subsequently  made  con- 
firmed the  opinion  of  those  gentlemen.  For  example,  it  was  found 
that  persons  placed  in  the  western  rooms  were  attacked  with  inter- 

i  M^m.  de  I'Aoad.  do  M^d.  zir.  128. 

*  Qroffier,  M^m.  but  rinsalubriM  de  la  partie  M^ridionale  da  Dept.  de  TAizi,  19, 
Foder^,  t.  152. 

•  Humboldt,  Personal  Nar.  iU.  &99.  «  Ibid,  108. 
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xaittents,  firom  which  some  with  difficulty  recovered,  the  disease 
assuming  all  the  violence  of  what  is  commonly  known  in  Charleston 
as  country  fever.  The  observations  were  made  for  several  seasons, 
and  with  the  same  results.  "The  hospital  was  removed  to  Sullivan 
Island,  and  the  location  occupied  by  private  residences,  which  are 
at  certain  seasons  liable  to  intermittents.  The  season  after  the 
hospital  was  abandoned  by  the  government,  and  before  its  removal, 
it  was  occupied  by  several  femilies  of  planters  from  the  interior. 
Those  who  inhabited  the  western  half  of  the  building  were  dan- 
gerously ill,  while  the  residents  of  the  eastern  escaped.^'  "  Ih 
1846,  a  fearful  epidemic  among  children  at  this  settlement  (diph- 
therite  or  membranous  sore  throat)  made  its  appearance.  In  the 
village  of  Johnsonville,  the  mortality  was  terrible  for  so  small  a 
community ;  while,  on  the  United  States  side  of  this  line,  there 
was  not  a  single  case  of  the  disease  amongst  a  population  of  forty- 
nine  children,  most  of  whom  were  subject  to  every  exposure,  and 
living  almost  entirely  upon  salt  provisions.  This  line  of  malarial 
demarcation  was  well  defined  at  Fort  Johnson,  and  the  boundary 
of  health  and  disease  could  be  narrowed  down  to  a  very  limited 
compass.'' 

In  an  account  of  the  medical  topography  and  diseases  of  Miami 
County,  Ohio,  Dr.  Volney  Dorsey  remarks:  "The  same  observatioii 
may  be  made  here  which  is  said  to  hold  good  throughout  the  West, 
that  those  persons  inhabiting  the  eastern  side  of  streams  are  more 
liable  to  miasmatic  fevers  than  those  located  on  the  western  border. 
This,  it  is  believed,  is  attributable  to  the  fact  that  most  of  the 
streams  overflow  their  banks  in  the  winter  and  spring,  and  are 
almost  entirely  dried  up  in  the  summer  and  fall,  and  as  at  this 
season  westerly  winds  prevail,  the  miasm  produced  by  the  burning 
sun  acting  on  the  decaying  vegetable  matter  along  their  course  is 
driven  on  to  the  eastern  banks.  Many  lofty  and  picturesque 
situations  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Miami  Eiver  are  thus  rendered 
tminhabitable  from  the  yearly  recurrence  of  autumnal,  inter- 
mitting, and  remitting  fevers."* 

Such  facts  are,  indeed,  familiar  to  our  physicians — to  those  espe- 
cially who  practise  in  rural  districts;  for  they  every  day  find  that, 
during  fever  seasons,  one  side  of  watercourses  is  generally  more 
sickly  than  the  other,  and  that  the  difference  depends  on  the  course 

1  Trans.  Am.  Med.  As.  y.  460. 
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of  the  wind.  Dr.  Pendleton,  to  whose  essay  on  the  topography  and 
diseases  of  middle  Georgia  I  have  already  several  times  referred, 
informs  us,  that  he  has  frequently,  in  the  course  of  his  practice, 
known  fevers  to  prevail  on  one  side  of  a  creek  for  days  together, 
while  the  other  was  entirely  exempt — a  circumstance,  he  rightly 
thinks,  in  no  way  to  be  accounted  for  but  by  the  drift  of  malaria. 

In  Freetown,  Sierra  Leone,  the  agency  of  the  wind  in  conveying 
the  cause  of  periodic  fevers — remittents  and  intermittents — is  very 
satisfactorily  demonstrated.  Here,  as  in  most  other  sections  of 
tropical  regions,  these  diseases  become  numerous  and  frequent  after 
the  descent  of  the  first  rain.  At  this  period  the  wind  generally 
blows  from  the  northward  and  eastward,  and  consequently  bears 
from  the  Bullom  shore,  or  the  north  bank  of  the  Mitomba — the 
countless  stagnant  pools  and  extensive  marshy  tracts  which, 
loaded  with  decomposing  vegetable  matter,  have  been  so  graphi- 
cally described  by  Mr.  Boyle — a  large  quantum  of  the  noxious 
vapours  therein  generated.  The  direct  agency  of  the  wind  in  con- 
veying these  vapours  is  established  by  the  fact  that,  at  the 
approach  of  the  dry  season,  when  again  the  formation  of  malaria 
is  active,  the  winds  but  rarely  blow  from  the  swampy  Bullom,  and 
fevers  are  less  frequent  in  their  occurrence  and  decidedly  less  fatal 
in  their  consequences.* 

Trincomalia  (Ceylon) — ^and  very  many  other  places  might  be 
mentioned — is  never  sickly  while  the  north-east  monsoon  prevails, 
and  does  not  become  so  till  the  south-west  wind  reaches  it  from  the 
opposite  shore  of  the  island,  after  having  passed  over  a  great  extent 
of  low,  wooded,  and  very  unwholesome  country.* 

1  Charleston  Med.  J.  Tii.  450. 

>  Boyle,  Pract  Med.  Hist.  Ace.  of  the  Western  Coast  of  AfHca,  124,  126 ;  see  also 
p.  44. 

'  Davy's  aoconnt  of  Ceylon,  76,  4to. 

It  not  nnfreqnenUy  happens  that  the  cause  of  the  disease,  while  wafted  to  a 
considerable  height  aboTe  marshy  surfaces,  and  there  producing  its  usual  effects, 
spares,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  individuals  residing  in  the  close  yicinity  of,  and  on 
a  level  with,  the  source  of  the  infection ;  or  at  least  does  not  affect  them  more  exten- 
sively or  severely  than  the  former.  This  has  been  noticed  in  various  parts  of 
France,  Italy,  this  country,  and  the  West  Indies  (Monfaloon,  p.  80).  Experiments 
made  in  France,  more  than  half  a  century  ago,  leave  no  room  to  doubt  that  the  result 
is  due  to  the  upward  tendency  of  effluvia,  under  the  influence  of  the  wind ;  and  of 
their  being  arrested  in  their  horizontal  migration  by  the  heights  they  encounter.  In 
the  insalubrious  localities  of  the  Bresse,  white  linen  sheets  were  attached  to  high 
steeples  on  the  most  elevated  hiUa  of  the  vicinity,  and  an  equal  number  suspended  to 
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Other  instances  of  like  import,  relative  to  the  effect  in  question, 
Us  observed  in  Algeria,  Batavia,  South  America,  Africa,  the  West 
Indies,  Borneo,  Spain,  and  this  country,  are  on  record,  and  might 
easily  be  adduced.*  But  these  must  suffice.  When  taken  in  con- 
nection with  those  instances  which,  though  generally  disbelieved, 
appear,  nevertheless,  to  rest  on  respectable  authority,  of  the  febrile 
cause  being  wafted  in  the  common  atmosphere  to  the  distance  of 
several  miles— even  from  Holland  to  England,  as  believed  by  Mac- 
cuUoch*  and  others;^  of  ships  receiving  the  infection  at  a  great  dis- 
tance from  land — not  less  than  three  thousand  feet,  according  to  Sir 
Gilbert  Blane;*  and  of  fevers  being  derived,  as  already  stated,  at 
Eochefort,  from  the  marshes  of  Brouage,  situate  four  or  five  miles 
off; — ^when,  I  say,  the  preceding  instances  are  taken  in  connection 
with  these  facts,  as  also  with  the  circumstances  noticed  in  Europe, 
from  the  frontiers  of  Asia  to  the  other  extremity  of  that  continent, 
though  particularly  in  Italy,  that,  as  the  western  coast  presents  a 
larger  surface  of  infectious  marshes,  so  malarial  fevers,  other  things 
being  equal,  prevail  more  extensively  under  the  influence  of  south- 
west winds  than  of  the  opposite  currents,  they  cannot  but  place  the 
question  of  the  morbific  effect,  at  a  distance,  of  winds  passing  over 
pestiferous  localities,  beyond  the  possibility  of  doubt.    If  we  admit 

poles  ten  or  twelre  feet  high,  placed  in  the  lowest  fields.  After  the  lapse  of  a  certain 
namber  of  days  and  nights,  all  these  sheets  were  carefully  examined,  when  it  was 
found  that  the  latter  were  merely  damp ;  while  the  former  exhibited  black,  green, 
yellow,  and  livid  spots.  The  experiment  was  repeated  seyeral  times,  and  at  Tarions 
seasons  of  the  year,  and  always  with  the  same  results.  (lb.  81.) 

1  Jacqnoty  Becherches,  snr  les  causes  des  fi^vres  k  quinquina,  18,  86, 89,  48;  Lind, 
op.  ciL  118;  Osgood,  29;  Horsefield,  Med.  Museum,  i.  79;  R.  Jackson,  Sketch,  i. 
\l;ib.  Outlines,  77 ;  and  Treatise,  412 ;  Smelt,  Med.  Repos.  tiL  125 ;  J.  Johnson,  84, 
98, 168 ;  Leblond,  81 ;  Rush,  Fer.  of  1780,  It.  282 ;  Evans,  24;  Ferguson  Recoil.  194; 
Blane,  252 ;  Davidge,  68 ;  Bonssingault,  An.  de  Chimie,  Mi. ;  Rochoux,  118 ;  Bally,  861 ; 
Gilbert,  12;  Humboldt,  765;  Lefort,  de  la  Saign^e,  66;  Bayley's  Letters;  Rep.  on 
FeTerofN.O.inl819,p.60;  Waring, 23;  Chabert,  pp. ix.  and 26;  McCabe,  Ed.  J.xt.; 
Boyle,  44,  75; 'Pendleton,  Topogr.  of  Middle  Georgia,  Charleston  J.  vii.  450;  Smith, 
Rep.  to  Assembly,  on  Ferer  of  1847  in  N.  Y.  80,  Cyclop,  iii.  64 ;  B.  Perkins,  of 
Boston,  Mem.  of  the  Roy.  Med.  Soc.  of  Paris,  i.  207 :  Monfalcon,  79 ;  Rand,  Med. 
Repos.  ii.  466-8;  Fenner,  Rep.  ii.  442;  Bryson,  Stat.  Rep.  of  H.  of  the  NaTy  (Brit), 
11;  Second  Rep.  on  Quar.  14,  15;  ThouyeneUe,  Climat  de  Tltalie,  i.  223;  Yinoent» 
Dis.  sur  la  F.  J.  10;  Mabit,  Mai.  de  St.  Bom.  5,  6. ;  Diet,  de  M^d.  Pratique,  tU.  74; 
Yolney,  Climat  des  £.  U.  816. 

'  Malaria:  an  Essay,  98. 

*  Edinb.  R.  xxxtI.  542 ;  Boudin,  G^ogrnphie  MM.  70. 

*  Med.  Ch.  Tr.  iii. ;  Ibid.  Dissertation,  i.  286. 
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this,  we  must  allow,  ako,  that  the  e£fect  can  only  be  due  to  the  air 
thiis  propelled  being  the  vehicle  of  some  deleterious  agent,  which 
it  receives  from  the  infected  surface,  and  not  to  the  cold  or  heat,  or 
•the  vicissitudes  of  temperature,  or  humidity,  which  such  winds 
.may  occasion ;  for  these,  as  we  have  seen,  do  not  alone  produce 
fevers,  which  often  arise  under  circumstances  rendering  such  an 
explanation  totally  inadmissible.  They  appear  under  the  influence 
-of  the  most  opposite  currents  of  air.  In  some  cases,  a  north,  at 
other  times  a  south,  or  a  west,  or  an  east  wind,  produces  the  effect 
— the  result  depending  solely  on  the  exposure  of  the  suffering  local- 
ity, relative  to  the  position  of  the  source  of  malarial  elimination, 
and  not  on  any  injurious  quality  appertaining  to  the  wind  itself 
and  existing  independently  of  the  extraneous  poisonous  materials 
the  latter  serves  to  convey ;  for,  as  long  ago  remarked  by  Schner- 
.rer,*  wind  of  itself,  whatsoever  may  be  its  thermometrical  or  hygro- 
:metrical  qualities,  must  be  exonerated  from  the  charge  of  producing 
the  peculiar  morbid  effects  in  question.  Sometimes  the  wind  is  a 
•humid,  sometimes  a  dry  one ;  and  surely,  heat  and  cold,  humidity 
and  dryness,  cannot  all  be  fruitful  sources  of  a  disease  which  is 
always  fundamentally  the  same;  while  the  same  winds,  equally 
warm  or  cold,  moist  or  dry,  but  lacking  the  extraneous  poison 
under  consideration,  have  blown  for  months  without  occasioning 
fever. 

It  has  frequently  been  found  in  marshy  countries — and  examples 
of  the  kind  have  been  noticed  from  early  antiquity  in  Dalmatia, 
Calabria,  and  Sicily — that,  by  changing  the  position  of  towns, 
houses,  and  encampments,  so  as  to  avoid  the  effects  of  winds  which 
blow  over  marshy  or  malarious  localities,  or  by  preventing  access 
to  such  winds,  by  closing  carefully  the  doors  and  windows  of  houses 
exposed  to  them,  fevers  have  been  arrested  or  guarded  against. 

Dr.  Dundas  having  noticed  that  fever  attacks  were  very  common 
among  the  inmates  of  the  British  Hospital,  of  which  h^  had  charge, 
at  Bahia  (Brazil),  sat  about  remedying  the  evil.  In  the  first  place, 
he  made  several  alterations  in  the  hospital,  and  had  those  windows 
nailed  up,  which  admitted  directly  the  current  of  wind  suspected  to 
cause  the  mischief.  At  the  same  time,  effectual  measures  were 
taken  to  prevent  convalescents  from  being  exposed  without  cloth- 
ing.   The  results  of  these  measures  were  immediate,  and  the  evi- 

>  Des  Epidemics  et  des  ContagtonB,  92. 
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dence  they  offered  was  complete  and  apparently  free  from  all  fallacy. 
From  that  time  intermittent  fever  almost  completely  disappeared 
firom  among  the  convalescents  in  the  Bahia  Hospital.^  Of  coarse 
Dr.  Dundas,  who  ignores  malaria,  attributes  these  results  to  a  cause 
very  different  from  the  mere  shutting  out  of  a  malarial  atmosphere; 
but  his  fact  is  more  useful  than  his  explanation. 

Yarro,  in  his  Treatise  upon  Agriculture,  relates  that  his  name- 
sake Yarro,  a  Boman  general,  who  was  in  great  danger  of  suffering, 
.with  a  large  fleet  and  army,  from  a  malignant  fever  at  Conyra, 
having  discovered  the  course  of  the  miasmata  which  produced  it  to 
be  from  the  south,  he  &stened  up  all  the  southern  windows  and 
doors  of  the  houses  in  which  his  troops  were  quartered,  and  opened 
new  ones  to  the  north,  by  which  means  he  preserved  them  from  the 
fever,  which  prevailed  in  all  the  other  houses  of  the  town  and 
neighbourhood. 

This  practice,  to  which  attention  was  specially  called  by  Thouve- 
nelle,  in  his  clever,  but  eccentric  work  on  the  climate  of  Italy  (iv.  18, 
14),  had  not  escaped  the  notice  of  Dr.  Bush,  who  informs  us  that,  in 
1798,  several  families,  who  shut  up  their  front  and  back  doors  and 
windows,  escaped  the  disease  (iii.  83).  It  is  probable,  indeed,  let  it 
•be  remarked  enpasamUj  that  the  benefit  accruing  from  seclusion  in 
times  of  severe  epidemics  of  yellow  fever  and  plague  may  be  ex- 
plained in  this  way,  and  not,  as  is  supposed  by  contagionists,  by 
the  avoidance  of  individuals  affected  with  the  disease,  or  of  objects 
supposed  to  be  contaminated  with  the  poison. 

Let  not  the  distance  to  which  the  pause  of  fever  is  here  said  to 
be  occasionally  wafted  by  the  wind,  deter  the  reader  from  lending 
a  willing  ear  to  this  mode  of  transmission.  Many  facts  are  recorded 
to  show  that,  through  the  same  agency,  other  substances,  diffused  in 
the  same  manner  in  the  atmosphere,  as  well  as  some  evident  to  the 
sight,  and  of  much  heavier  nature  than  the  poison  in  question,  have 
been  conveyed  to  a  considerable  distance.  We  are  told,  on  reliable 
authority,  that  on  the  7th  of  May,  1842,  soon  after  the  outbreak  of 
the  great  fire  at  Hamburg,  an  unusual  and  strong  empyreumatic 
odour  was  experienced  at  Potsdam,  at  a  distance  of  more  than  sixty 
leagues,  and  evidently  proceeding  from  the  direction  of  the  burning 
city.  The  ashes  of  Yesuvius  are  sometimes  wafted  as  £Eir  as  Yenice 
or  even  Greece,  the  distance  of  which  from  the  volcano  is  not  less 

>  Sketches  df  Brazil,  288. 
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than  500  and  700  Jdlometres  (375  and  525  miles).  Instances  are 
mentioned  of  volcanic  ashes  having  been  conveyed  much  farther. 
We  learn  that  vessels  at  sea  have,  while  sailing  at  the  distance  of 
700  to  1,000  kilometres  (675  and  750  miles),  west  of  the  African 
coast,  been  covered  with  the  red  sand  of  that  region.^  In  1812,  the 
ashes  of  the  volcano  of  St.  Vincent  were  conveyed  by  the  wind  as 
far  as  Barbadoes.  On  the  same  occasion  those  ashes  fell  to  the 
depth  of  several  inches  on  the  deck  of  a  vessel  at  the  distance  of 
181  leagues  East  of  St.  Vincent.  In  1815,  the  ashes  of  the  Tam- 
boro,  in  the  Island  of  Sumbawa,  were  conveyed  as  far  as  Java, 
(108  leagues),  in  such  large  quantities  as  to  obscure  completely  the 
atmosphere.*  The  odour  of  burnt  turf,  which  characterizes  the  ex- 
halations of  the  Westphalian  marshes,  has,  we  are  told,  been  sensibly 
felt  as  far  as  Brussels,  Lidge,  and  even  Paris.^ 

TJie  effects  of  drying^  overflowing  and  reclaiming<  marshy  and  sickly 
localities,  amd  vice  versfi,  prove  the  existence  and  agency  of  malaria. — 
It  may  not  be  improper  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  banks  of  water- 
courses, of  marshy  grounds,  of  ponds  and  lakes,  as  well  as  humid 
alluvial  surfaces,  become,  during  the  drying  process,  the  seat  of  febrile 
diseases  of  the  periodic  kind ;  while  other  localities  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, but  where  such  a  desiccation  is  not  going  on — ^the  centre  of 
lakes,  or  river  streams,  the  open  sea,  beyond  the  influence  of  land 
air — remain  healthy.  Let  those  sickly  surfaces  be  covered  with 
water,  either  artificially  or  otherwise;  cover  masses  of  decom- 
posing materials  with  earth  ;,  remove  collections  of  putrid  rubbish, 
decayed  timber,  or  decomposed  grass,  or  other  vegetable  matter, 
and  fever,  which  before  prevailed,  will  disappear,  or  greatly  lessen. 
Dry  up  marshy  surfaces,  improve  and  reclaim  the  land  by  artificial 
means,  and  the  same  beneficial  results  will  be  obtained.  On  the 
other  hand,  let  a  surface  of  country  heretofore  healthy — ^whatever 
be  its  dimensions — ^be  converted  into  a  marsh,  morass,  or  anything 
of  analogous  kind ;  as  is  yearly  seen  in  various  parts  of  Africa, 
Asia,  and  America ;  let  a  river  bank  be  temporarily  overflowed, 
and  then  partially  dried;  let  a  portion  of  low  land  daily  covered 
by  wat«r  at  high  tide,  be  imperfectly  banked,  in  such  a  way  that 
the  admission  of  the  water  is  only  partially  prevented,  while  its 

1  Becquerel,  Sot  les  climats,  256.  '  Boudin,  G^ogr.  Med.  70. 

*  Diet.  Pratique,  art.  Emanation,  yii.  74. 
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complete  egress  is  impeded ;  cut  down  a  forest,  and  thereby  expose 
a  virgin  soil,  rich  in  organic  matter,  or  a  heretofore  harmless,  humid 
surface,  to  the  sun's  rays ;  upturn  the  earth,  make  deep  excavations, 
dig  canals,  cut  down  bluffi,  partially  remove  the  water  from,  and 
thereby  lay  bare  the  bottom  of,  ponds ;  let  the  alluvion  of  a  river 
encroach  on  the  water  and  give  rise  to  an  extension  of  new-made 
and  imperfectly  dried  ground,  and  fevers,  other  circumstances  aid- 
ing, will  certainly  occur  or  become  more  rife.  All  this  is  placed 
beyond  the  reach  of  doubt.  It  is,  of  course,  impossible,  in  the  space 
to  which  I  am  necessarily  limited,  to  illustrate  these  statements  by 
more  than  a  brief  notice  of  the  principal  facts  connected  with  the 
subject,  which  present  themselves  to  my  memory. 

The  first  effects  of  clearing  land,  dc.  injurious. — Dr.  Bush  remarks, 
in  reference  to  the  epidemics  of  Pennsylvania,  that  intermittents 
and  mild  remittents  were  converted,  from  clearing  the  country, 
into  bilious  and  malignant  remittents,  and  destructive  epidemics ; 
and  that  it  was  not  until  after  years  of  cultivation  that  general 
salubrity  followed.  A  like  change  has  been  found  to  occur  in  most 
parts  of  New  England  as  well  as  in  our  Western  and  Southern 
States.^  As  the  tide  of  emigration  advances  westward,  remarks 
an  intelligent  writer,  these  (lake  fevers),  the  prevailing  fevers 
of  Canada,  retire  before  it.  Kingston,  situated  at  the  eastern  ex- 
tremity of  Lake  Ontario,  is,  in  1840,  very  much  healthier  than  it 
was  in  1830;  and  Danville,  two  hundred  miles,  and  Amherstburg, 
four  hundred  and  thirty  miles  farther  west,  where,  now,  there  are 
several  cases  of  ague  in  every  house  in  the  course  of  the  year,  will, 
probably,  in  either  ten  or  twenty  years,  be  as  healthy  as  Kingston 
is  now.  Besides  there  being  less  fever  at  Kingston  than  at  the 
other  two  places  mentioned,  its  type  is  intermittent,  while  at  Dan- 
ville and  Amherstburg  it  is  often  remittent.* 

Again,  we  find  this  occurring  in  middle  Georgia,  particularly  in 
that  portion  of  it  lying  west  of  the  Oconee.^  Here  the  country 
boasted,  at  the  origin  of  the  settlement,  of  a  salubrious  climate. 
Ten  years  after,  when  the  forest  trees  had  been  levelled  to  the 

>  Eyerywhcro,  the  first  cleariog  has  been  attended  with  an  increase  in  the  number 
of  cases,  and  in  the  nialignaocy  of  feyer ;  and,  in  all,  healthiness  has  followed  after 
some  years  of  settlement. 

'  Stratton,  Brief  Notes  on  the  Lake  Fever  of  Canada,  Edinb,  J.  55,  84S. 

•  Pendleton,  Charleston  Med.  J.  \ii.  451. 
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ground,  the  inhabitants  began  to  sufifer  much  from  autumnal  fevers, 
and  continued  to  do  so  for  the  next  twenty  years.  "Since  it  has 
become  comparatively  an  old  country,  and  few  new  grounds  are 
brought  into  cultivation,  it  is  quite  healthy,  the  fevers  being  con- 
fined to  the  more  marshy  districts."  See,  as  an  example,  what  has 
been  observed  in  the  single  town  of  Milledgeville.  Dr.  Fort,  in  a 
communication  on  bilious  remittent  fever,  published  in  the  Southern 
Medical  and  Surgical  Joumal^^  informs  us  that  this  fever  appeared 
there  as  suddenly  as  the  face  of  Nature  had  been  changed  by  the 
hand  of  man,  and  that  for  eighteen  years,  during  the  summer  and 
fall,  it  was  a  formidable  epidemic.  "  Forty  years  have  elapsed  since  . 
the  settlement  of  that  town,  and  the  face  of  the  surrounding  country, 
in  that  time,  has  been  completely  changed.  The  rich  soil  has  been 
washed  away  from  the  hills,  and  its  deeply  sanded  bottoms  have 
become  dry.  The  sources  of  malaria  have  been  dried  up,  and  the 
mortality,  which,  in  Milledgeville,  at  one  time,  from  bilious  fever, 
might  have  been  five  per  cent,  per  annum,  has  diminished  until  90W 
the  deaths  ixom  this  cause  do  not  amount,  annually,  to  more  than 
one  in  two  thousand."^ 

The  late  Dr.  Williamson,  of  North  Carolina,  relates  the  following: 
"A  gentleman  in  Craven  County,  lived  on  his  farm  above  forty 
years  without  suffering  by  intermittent  fevers,  though  his  family 
consisted  of  fifty  or  sixty  persons.  There  were  about  100  acres  of 
clear  ground  in  front  of  his  house  that  had  been  cultivated  many 
years ;  but  there  was  a  thick  wood  behind  the  house.  In  the  be- 
ginning of  the  year  1785,  he  caused  all  the  timber  and  shrubs  that 
were  behind  his  house,  within  four  or  five  hundred  yards,  to  be  cut 
down.  His  object  was  pasture  and  a  free  circulation  of  air.  One- 
third  of  his  family,  on  the  next  summer,  was  taken  down  by  inter- 
mittent fevers.  Such  complaints  were  not  more  prevalent  than 
usual  during  that  summer,  in  other  parts  of  the  flat  country* 
Those  fevers  were  certainly  caused  by  exposing  to  the  sun  a  large 
surface  of  fresh  land,  covered  with  putrescent  vegetables."^ 

Dr.  Heustis,  in  his  excellent  work  on  the  fevers  of  Alabama^ 
alludes  to  a  similar  fact  in  the  following  remarks.  "For  the  first 
three  years  after  my  arrival  in  this  State,  in  1821,  1822,  and  1828, 
the  country  was  dreadfully  sickly,  and  the  mortality  great  and  ap- 

>  Not.  1848,  iv.  No.  11. 

'  The  same  statement  is  made  by  Dr.  Fort,  in  his  Medical  Practice,  67. 

*  Med.  and  Philos.  Register,  iii.  844.     Hist,  of  North  Carolina,  ii.  198. 
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palling,  more  especially  near  the  rivers.  The  whole  country  was 
then  new,  and  the  warmth  and  humidity  of  the  season  caused  a  great 
and  rapid  decomposition  in  the  recently  exposed  and  turned  up 
vegetable  matters.  Many  flourishing  towns  upon  the  rivers,  which 
had  risen  up,  as  it  were,  by  the  hand,  of  enchantment,  received  a 
sudden  check,  and  became  suddenly,  almost  totally,  abandoned,  from 
death  and  desertion.  Strangers  from  every  part  of  the  United 
States,  invited  by  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  and  the  beauty  of  the 
country,  and  the  serenity  of  the  climate,  brought 'together  by  for- 
tuitous associations,  with  foreign  and  unseasoned  constitutions,  were 
suddenly  swept  off  by  thousands.  In  many  families  there  were  not 
well  persons  sufficient  to  attend  upon  the  sick  and  dying.  Never 
have  I  known  a  time  of  such  general  calamity." 

Similar  results  wUl  be  found  recorded  in  the  medical  histories  of 
Pennsylvania,  New  York,  and  all  our  other  States,  as  well  as  in 
those  of  England,  France,  Switzerland,  and  other  sections  of  Europe, 
South  America,  and  the  "West  Indies.*  In  a  word,  everywhere  we 
find  a  confirmation  of  the  remark  long  made  by  our  sagacious 
Franklin,  "that  all  new  countries  are  healthy  for  a  certain  period 
after  their  first  development.  That  they  become  inhospitable  to 
man,  in  a  partial  state  of  cultivation,  and  again  healthful  when  the 
whole  soil  shall  be  necessarily  cultivated  to  supply  the  wants  of  a 
population." 

Partial  draining  injurious. — Examples  of  the  injurious  effects  of 
partial  draining  and  desiccation  of  wet  localities,  by  artificial  or 
natural  means,  and  conversely  of  the  beneficial  results  attending 
complete  draining  of  marshy  and  insalubrious  surfaces,  or  their 
complete  submersion,  are  numerous  and  conclusive.  They  establish, 
beyond  controversy,  the  fact  that  the  insalubrity  of  marshy  localities 
increases  in  compound  ratio  to  the  degree  of  dryness  they  have 
attained.  They  show  that  the  greatest  insalubrity  and  mortality 
in  such  localities  always  coincide  with  the  period  of  the  greatest 
desiccation,  short  of  complete  dryness;  that  this  efiect  occurs  earlier 

>  Volncy,  Climat  des  Etats  Unis,  809;  Forry,  aimate  of  the  V.  S.  818  ;  Drake,  249, 
881,  8,  896,  404,  710,  717 ;  U.  Parsons,  Dissert.  206 ;  J.  M.  Smith  on  Epids.  78  ;  Evans, 
15-28 ;  Williams,  ii.  422;  Macculloch,  126, 188, 172 ;  Monfalcon,  180, 181 ;  Cyclopedia, 
iu.  61-2-4-82;  Ludlow,  N.  Y.  Med.  and  Phys.  J.  ii.  88;  Leblond,  28;  Lefoulon,  28; 
Julia,  129;  Boussingault,  An.  de  Chimie,  Ivii.  151;  Copland,  ii.  758;  Fenner's  Rep. 
ii.  982;  Transaction  of  Penns.  State  Med.  Soc.  ii.  42-65. 
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in  hot  than  in  cold  latitudes,  where  the  drying  process  is  slower; 
earlier,  when  the  season  is  precocious,  and  the  reverse  when  it  is 
tardy.  In  illustration  of  the  injurious  effect  of  imperfect  drainage, 
by  which  a  surface  covered  with  water,  and  which  before  was  com- 
paratively innocuous,  is  converted  into  a  pestiferous  spot,  the  oft- 
mentioned  case  of  the  monastery  of  the  Chartreuse,  near  Bordeaux, 
in  France,  may  be  cited.  "  A  succession  of  bad  fevers,  before  un- 
known, commenced  immediately  upon  the  removal  of  the  water 
and  the  partial  dryness  of  the  land,  showing  themselves  first  in  that 
part  of  the  town  which  lay  nearest  to  the  land  reformed,  and  lasting 
through  several  years."*  In  1793  (4th  Dec),  the  revolutionary 
government  of  France,  with  that  questionable  sagacity  which  charac- 
terized most  of  its  measures,  ordered  the  drying  up  of  every  pond 
which  was  susceptible  of  the  change — the  reason  assigned  being 
the  necessity  of  correcting  the  vitiated  air  supposed  to  be  produced 
by  the  water  therein  contained.  Nineteen  months  after,  on  the  Ist 
of  July,  1795,  this  law  was  repealed;  because,  in  many  localities,  the 
drying  process  having  converted  ponds  into  marshes,  which  were 
partially  desiccated  after  the  rainy  season,  rendered  the  air  much 
more  insalubrious  than  it  had  ever  been  before.  The  report  made 
on  the  subject  to  government  by  CreusS  Latouche,  judiciously  recom- 
mended the  reconversion  of  the  marshes  into  ponds.*  A  similar 
accession  of  fever  from  partial  and  imperfect  drainage  occurred  at 
Orville  la  Riviere,  in  France  (Department  of  the  lower  Seine). 

Injurious  effects  of  ike  overflow  of  land, — The  extensive  prevalence 
of  fever  during  hot  weather,  after  the  overflow  of  river,  lake,  or 
pond  banks,  and  especially  at  the  receding  of  the  water,  is  well 
known  to  all  medical  readers,  and  has  been  noticed  everywhere, 
and  at  all  times.^ 

1  Macculloch,  114. 

*  Villerm<S,  Annales  d'Hygifene,  xi.  362 ;  Parent  du  Ch&tclet,  ib,  xi.  308. 

«  Drake,  130,  280,  872,  891 ;  Bancroft,  294 ;  Cycl.  of  Pract.  Med.  iii.  61 ;  Eyana, 
25 ;  Macculloch,  66-76-92  ;  Williams,  ii.  481 ;  M^m.  de  1' Ac.  de  Mdd.  xiii.  644 ;  xIt. 
117, 119  ;  Humboldt,  762 ;  Schilizzi,  cited  by  Melier,  Mem.  de  FAc.  de  Med.  xiii.  644: 
Am.  Quart  Rev.  iv.  294  ;  Copland,  ii.  758;  Garriaon  Tr.  Am.  Med.  Association,  ii.  191 ; 
Leblond,  183;  Nepple,  185;  Jacquot,  11-22;  Thevenot,  282;  Second  Rept  of 
Lond.  Commissioners,  1848,  p.  40 ;  U.  Parsons,  205;  Ludlow,  N.  Y.  J.  ii.  86-7 ;  Perier, 
Hyg.  dcs  Pays.  Chaud.  ii.  174;  Fenner's  Rept.  i.  857,  ii.  448;  Barton  Rept.  84; 
Warden,  Nat.  Hist,  of  Kinderhook,  Med.  Repos.  ix.  619;  White,  Med.  Repos.  ix.  45,  x. 
86 ;  Transactions  of  the  Med.  Soc.  of  the  State  of  PennsyW.  ii.  71-133 ;  Buel  Webster's 
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At  Massouah  (Egypt),  fever  occurs  every  time  the  sea  overflows.* 
Those  of  our  readers  who  have  examined  the  writings  of  Lancisi, 
may  recollect  the  epidemic  of  Balnesregium,  a  small  town  of  Tus- 
cany, an  interesting  account  of  which  was  sent  to  Lancisi  by  the 
Bishop  of  the  place.  The  disease,  on  that  occasion,  was  evidently  due 
to  the  fall  or  caving  in  of  a  hill-side  damming  up  a  river  stream,  and 
thereby  occasioning  the  inundation  of  the  country  around,  and  the 
exposure  of  the  subjacent  soil  to  the  action  of  the  sun's  rays.*  The 
epidemics  of  Pesaro,  in  1708,  and  of  Toronto  and  Trasilone,^  cities 
of  the  Compagna,  in  1709,  also  referred  to  by  the  same  writer,  were 
equally  satisfactorily  traced  to  a  kindred  cause.  The  inundations 
occasioned  by  the  overflowing  of  the  Tiber,  and  the  disease  result- 
ing therefrom,  are  referred  to  by  Livy,  Dionysius  of  Halicamassus, 
Dio  Cassius,  Strabo,  &c.  Like  effects  were  observed  and  noted  in 
the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries,  under  the  pontifical  reign  of 
Innocent  III.,  and,  in  the  fourteenth,  under  that  of  Clement  V.,  and 
are  particularly  described  by  Lancisi,  who  accurately  pointed  out 
some  of  the  causes  of  the  disease  to  which  they  gave  rise.  Lancisi 
informs  us  that  the  river  overflowed  its  bank  in  1695.  The  water 
spread  over  a  large  expanse  of  country,  filling  the  ditches,  the 
sewers,  and  the  canals.  This,  too,  was  followed  in  June,  July,  and 
August,  by  extremely  hot  weather.  Decomposition  of  the  sub- 
merged soU  ensued,  and  this  was  followed  by  a  malignant  periodic 
fever,  which  spread  far  and  wide,  and  occasioned  a  great  mortality.* 
The  epidemic  of  pestilential,  or,  as  we  presume,  malignant  autum- 
nal fever,  which  occurred  along  the  Po  at  the  commencement  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  and  is  described  by  Fracastorius,  was  occasioned 
by  the  overflow  of  that  river,  by  which  a  large  portion  of  the 
country  was  covered  with  water,  and  several  extensive  marshes 
were  formed.*  The  epidemic  of  Ferrara  in  1728,  for  an  account  of 
which  we  are  indebted  to  Lanzoni,  was  evidently  produced  by  the 
decomposition  of  organic  matter  arising  from  the  large  quantity  of 
rain  of  the  preceding  years,  followed  by  intense  heat.* 

collection,  64,  56;  James  Johnson,  48, 180,  860;  Smelt,  Med.  Repoe.  ix.  125;  Harri- 
son, t*.  X.  6;  Hildreth,  t*.  xi.  846 ;  Pitt,  ib.  xi.  837,  Piltson,  ib,  ▼.  187;  Worthington, 
ib.  Tiii.  872 ;  Lipecombc,  Trans.  Am.  Med.  Assoc,  yi.  822. 
>  Anber  Roche,  An.  d'Hjgi^ne,  xxziii.  22.         >  De  Xoxiis,  &c.  lib.  ii.  210. 

•  Ib.  pp.  245  and  884.  «  Ib.  t49,  &e. 

•  Opera  Omnia  Philosophica  et  Medica,  1656,  4to.  100. 

•  Opera  Onmia,  iii.  4to.  Lausanne. 
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The  city  of  Straaburg,  in  Prance,  is  not  often  visited  by  mala- 
rial fevers.  In  1824,  the  banks  of  the  Bhine  were  overflowed,  and 
remained  for  sqme  time  under  water.  Soon  after  the  water  had 
receded,  fever  began  to  prevail,  and  continued  to  do  so  during  three 
consecutive  years;  nor  did  it  cease  before  the  soil  had  become 
perfectly  dry.  The  occurrences  which  followed  the  great  crevasses 
of  1816  and  1849,  in  New  Orleans,  and  the  inundation,  from  the 
Pontchartrain  Lake,  of  a  large  portion  of  that  dty,  in  1880,  are 
fresh  in  our  memories;  as  also  those  recorded  in  Italy,  Germany, 
Egypt,  India,  Senegal,  Algeria,  and  very  many  parts  of  our  own 
country.  The  irrigations  at  Oran,  Karguantal,  Sibi-bel- Abbas,  and 
other  districts  of  Algeria,*  where  the  practice  is  extensively  applied 
to  agricultural  purposes,  and  is  carried  to  such  an  extent  as  to  occa- 
sion a  sort  of  daily  inundation ;  those  of  some  of  the  departments 
of  France,  as  well  as  those  resorted  to  in  the  rice  plantations  of  this 
country,  have  been  found  to  give  rise  to  the  same  morbific  eflfecta, 
wherever  and  whenever  the  thermometrical  condition  of  the  atmo- 
sphere is  such  as  to  aid  in  the  extrication  of  malarial  effluvia. 

Mr.  Lee,  one  of  the  inspectors  employed  by  the  London  General 
Board  of  Health,  in  reporting  on  the  irrigation  by  wateri-meadows 
in  Wiltshire,  thus  states  his  information  in  relation  to  them.  It 
not  only  shows,  as  an  agricultural  fact,  the  enormous  quantity  of 
water  requisite  to  produce  a  high  state  of  fertility  on  the  open  gutter 
and  bed  system  of  irrigation,  but  also  that,  for  about  half  the  whole 
year,  these  meadows  are  under  water.  The  first  "turn"  is  during 
winter,  seven  days  on  and  seven  days  off.  The  second  "turn"  in 
spring,  four  days  on  and  four  days  off.  The  third  in  summer,  three 
days  on  and  three  days  off;  then  three  days  on  and  six  days  off  In 
every  "  turn,"  except  the  last,  the  periods  of  irrigation  are  equal  to 
those  during  which  the  water  is  shut  off;  but,  during  the  frost,  the 
water  is  kept  on,  if  possible,  altogether.  These  "turns"  include  night 
and  day.  The  whole  of  these  meadows,  therefore,  during  about  half 
the  year,  form  one  large  evaporating  surfiwe,  as  much  as  would  be 
the  case  if  the  whole  were  constituted  an  immense  lake.  Even 
when  the  water  is  oflEJ  the  ground  is  so  saturated  that  the  evapora- 
tion must  still  be  going  on.  No  fen  or  morass  in  any  low-lying, 
ill-drained  district  of  the  country  would,  I  apprehend,  impart,  area 
for  area,  an  equal  amount  of  moisture  to  the  atmosphere.    The 

1  Jaoquot,  28.     Fi^Tres  4  Qninqtuna. 
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consequence  is  such  as  might  be  expected — ague  is  extensively 
prevalent  in  this  valley,  and  is  in  some  spots  so  general  that  scarcely 
any  of  the  inhabitants,  rich  or  poor,  young  or  old,  escape  it. 

The  difference  between  the  people  exposed  to  the  influence  of  such 
a  sur&oe  and  others  living  in  neighbouring  parishes  of  equal  popu- 
lation, but  not  subject  to  malaria,  may  be  seen,  as  Mr.  Lee  remarks, 
in  the  dejected  and  haggard  appearance  of  the  former,  and  in  the 
greater  amount  dispensed  among  them  for  poor<rates.  In  the 
course  of  his  investigation  into  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  parish 
of  Longbridge  Deverill,  near  the  town  of  Warminster,  Mr.  Lee 
found  that  in  one  portion  of  that  parish,  the  large  village  of  Crocker- 
ton,  scarcely  any  of  the  inhabitants  had  escaped  ague;  and,  on 
comparing  the  poor-rates  for  seven  years  back  with  those  of  the 
parishes  of  Gorsley  and  Horningsham,  of  about  equal  ^ize,  and  in 
the  same  union,  it  is  seen  that  the  charges  for  sickness  in  Long- 
bridge  Deverill  are  nearly  double.^ 

The  conclusions  as  to  the  insalubrity  of  common  irrigation,  and 
its  unfitness  for  the  proximity  of  towns,  are  fully  corroborated  by 
the  fact  that,  in  the  Lombardo-Venitian  provinces,  where  there  is 
some  of  the  oldest,  most  extensive,  and  skilfiiUy  conducted  irriga- 
tion in  Europe,  the  government  has  long  fdund  it  necessary  to  in- 
terfere for  the  protection  of  the  health  of  towns.  By  law,  as  stated 
in  some  information  on  the  subject  received  by  the  English  General 
Board  of  Health  from  the  authorities  of  Milan,  "permanent"  irriga- 
tions are  prohibited  within  five  miles'  distance  of  towns.  These 
permanent  irrigations  are  there  mostly  applied  to  the  cultivation  of 
rice.  Cases  are  reported,  from  the  irrigated  districts,  of  the  appear- 
ance and  disappearance  of  fevers  coincident  with  the  operations  of 
flooding  and  drying  particular  tracts  of  land.  It  appears,  indeed, 
from  extensive  experience,  that,  wheresoever  water  is  laid  on  the 
land  in  greater  quantities  than  it  can  immediately  or  very  soon 
absorb,  or  wheresoever  there  is  alternate  wetting  (in  such  excess) 
and  drying,  malaria  is  apt  to  arise.* 

In  the  Department  of  Mame  and  Loire,  in  France,  the  basin  of 
the  Anthion  is  82  kilometres  in  length,  and  6  in  its  greatest  breadth, 
opposite  to  Com^,  and  contains  1,560  hectares,  or  8,000  acres  of 
submersible  land  between  the  bridge  of  Bourgignon  and  that  of 

'  Minutes  of  laformation,  &c.  on  Sever-waier  and  Town-manure,  &c.  London, 
1862,  pp.  7,  8. 
B  Aid  9. 
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Forge,  and  1,016  hectares,  or  2,032  acres,  equally  submersible  land, 
in  another  direction.  It  constitutes  an  immense  focus  of  decompo- 
sition, from  which  are  evolved  effluvia,  and  often  paludal  miasmata. 
In  the  more  depressed  portions  of  this  surface,  the  inundation  is 
as  much  as  ten  feet  deep.  It  is  difficult,  however,  to  obtain  a  com- 
plete desiccation  of  it.  In  1843,  the  whole  of  this  basin  was 
flooded,  and  all  the  ditches  completely  filled.  The  Anthion,  that 
year,  remained  higher  than  ordinarily.  The  water  continued  to 
cover  the  greater  portion  of  the  soil,  and  it  became  impossible  to  mow 
the  grass  in  a  dry  state.  This  circumstance  of  an  immense  inunda- 
tion ought,  it  would  seem,  to  have  proved  advantageous;  for  the 
whole  basin  was,  by  the  overflow,  converted  into  an  immense  lake, 
by  which  an  obstacle  was  put  to  the  formation  of  a  marsh.  But  no 
sooner  had  the  water  somewhat  subsided,  and,  by  so  doing,  allowed 
the  exposure  during  the  hot  weather  of  July  and  August,  of  the 
banks  of  the  ditches,  and  of  a  few  hillocks,  than  the  effluvia,  then 
extricated  from  the  mass  of  decomposing  vegetable  and  animal  sub- 
stances therein  contained,  were  wafted  by  the  S.  S.  W.  wind  to  the 
town,  and  infected  the  inhabitants,  among  whom  it  occasioned  the 
development  of  an  extensive  epidemic  of  intermittent  fever.^ 

The  following  statement  is  taken  from  a  clever  communication 
contained  in  an  English  periodical: — 

"  The  summer  in  this  country  (Eussia),  is  farther  remarkable, 
inasmuch  as,  from  the  end  of  May  to  the  beginning  of  September, 
no  rain  falls,  and  thunderstorms  are  extremely  rare.  The  pheno- 
menon is  doubtless  owing  to  the  flatness  of  the  country.  For  five 
hundred  miles  and  more,  around  Perm  and  Kassan,  there  is  not  a 
hill  of  any  consequence,  and  the  whole  tract  from  Kiew  to  Ural,  for 
a  breadth  of  five  hundred  miles,  may  be  called  a  plain,  only  here 
and  there  interrupted  by  ranges  of  gentle  hills.  The  extraordinary 
fertility,  especially  of  the  government  of  Kassan,  is  occasioned  by 
the  inundation  of  the  Wolga,  which  overflows  annually  at  particu- 

I  Gaultier  de  Claiibry,  M6m.  de  PAoad.  de  M6d.  ziy.  119,  120;  see  also  117,  for 
another  case  or  the  same  import 

The  Canton  of  Amiiy-le-Chateau  is  situate  in  a  yalley,  on  the  south  side  of  the 
city  of  Laon.  In  the  centre  runs  the  small,  sinuous,  and  shallow  river  of  Elete, 
which  is  supplied  with  water  from  a  number  of  creeks.  In  the  neighbourhood,  there 
are  a  number  of  ponds,  the  whole  subject  to  OTorflows,  which,  combined  with  the 
peculiar  nature  of  the  soil,  have  giren  rise  to  eztensiye  marshes,  well  known  under 
the  name  of  the  southern  marshes  of  the  Laonnais.  The  canton  is  Teiy  subject  to 
fevers  (Bulletin,  i.  154). 
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lar  seasons,  as  regalarlj  as  the  Nile  in  Egypt,  and  converts  the 
whole  country,  to  the  distance  of  ten  miles  or  more  from  its  bed, 
for  five  or  six  weeks,  into  an  immense  sea.  These  inundations  of 
the  Wolga,  and  the  other  large  rivers,  the  Witjalka,  the  Kama,  the 
Kinel,  the  Irgis,  &c.  which  discharge  themselves  into  the  Wolga, 
render  the  countries  through  which  they  flow  at  once  lively  and 
fertile.  At  such  seasons  you  may  sail,  either  for  pleasure  or  upon 
business,  in  large  two-masted  vessels,  carrying  fix)m  six  to  ten  guns, 
over  pastures  and  cornfields,  to  the  neighbouring  towns,  which, 
on  this  account,  are  all  situated  upon  heights;  and,  when  the  waters 
have  withdrawn  into  their  accustomed  channels,  the  groimd  for- 
saken by  them  is  covered  often  a  yard  deep  with  a  fertilizing  mud, 
in  which,  during  the  hot  season,  all  vegetables  grow  rapidly  and 
vigorously  as  in  a  hothouse.  At  the  same  time,  pools  are  left 
behind  in  the  low  grounds,  where  the  water  stagnates  for  several 
months,  becomes  putrid,  and  generates  putrid  fevers  in  the  months 
of  July  and  August  in  these  otherwise  healthy  countries.  The 
government  of  Ufa,  particularly,  is  visited  about  this  time  by  an 
intermittent  fever,  which  attacks  the  patient  every  seventh  day 
only,  but  is  so  violent  that  it  generally  proves  fatal."*  "Near  the 
walls  of  a  large  city,"  says  a  celebrated  writer,  "stood  a  very  exten- 
sive and  deep  pond  of  water,  which,  for  forty  years,  had  served  as 
a  receptacle  for  all  the  filth  from  the  houses  and  streets.  As  long 
as  these  putrid  matters  remained  covered  with  water,  they  were 
productive  of  no  mischief;  but,  when  they  had  so  far  accumulated 
as  to  rise  above  the  surface  of  the  water,  a  most  malignant  fever 
spread  through  the  tract  of  country  adjoining  the  city."* 

Dr.  Cadwallader  Golden,  of  New  York,  who  wrote  a  foil  century 
ago,  makes  the  following  remarks: — 

"  It  is  well  known  that  the  Paltz  Eiver  or  Wallkill,  in  Ulster 
County,  in  this  province,  has  been  long  taken  notice  of,  as  very 
prejudicial  to  the  health  of  those  who  live  on  the  banks  of  it.  The 
waters  of  this  river  are  of  a  dark  colour,  and  come  from  a  large 
space  of  ground  overflowed  with  stagnating  water.  The  inhabitants 
along  this  river,  are  yearly  afflicted  with  intermittent  fevers  during 
the  summer  season,  and  a  constant  fog  or  vapour  is  observed  almost 
all  the  summer  (except  in  the  time  while  the  N.  W.  or  northerly 

>  Notices  of  Russia,  United  Service  Journal,  January,  1888,  p.  49. 

*  Senac,  De  Nat.  Febr.  Recond.  lib,  i.  cap.  yii.  foL  84,  85.    CaldwelVs  Trans.  20. 
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winds  blow)  to  arise  over  tliat  river,  and  to  remain  there  at  a  certain 
height  and  distance  every  morning,  till  the  heat  of  the  sun  disperses 
itj  and  frequently,  likewise,  in  the  evening."^ 

About  the  same  time  a  distinguished  physician,  of  this  city,  stated 
the  following  fact :  "A  fisum,  within  a  few  miles  of  this  city,  was  re- 
markably healthy  for  fifty  years,  whilst  the  tide  overflowed  the  low 
lands,  near  the  dwelling-house ;  but  after  they  were  banked  in  by 
ditches,  so  ill-contrived  that  they  did  not  often  discharge  the  water 
that  fell  into  them  for  a  considerable  time,  it  became  putrid,  and 
thereby  rendered  the  place  as  remarkably  sickly  as  it  had  been 
before  healthy.  I  was  told  by  a  gentleman  df  veracity  that  he  saw 
the  corpses  of  nine  tenants,  that  had  been  carried  from  it  in  a  few 
years."' 

Between  Winchester  and  Charlottesville,  in  the  valley  of  Virginia, 
is  situate  a  remarkably  large  and  deep  spring,  from  which  extends 
a  low,  marshy  piece  of  ground  about  a  mile  long,  and  perhaps  one 
hundred  yards  wide.  All  around  this  marsh  the  people  have  been 
annually  subject  to  fevers  in  an  unusual  degree.  In  the  very  wet 
year  of  1828,  however,  the  marsh  being  inundated,  they  almost 
entirely  escaped.'  The  readers  of  Pringle  will  remember  the  occur- 
rences in  Brabant  during  the  campaign  of  1748.  "The  country 
bordering  upon  the  lower  part  of  the  Maas  is  not  only  unhealthM 
on  this  account  (the  humidity  of  the  soil  under  the  surface),  but, 
by  reason  of  floods  from  the  small  rivers,  lies  all  the  winter  under 
water,  and  continues  damp  throughout  the  summer.  The  moisture 
and  corruption  of  the  air  were  much  increased  by  the  inundations 
(which  had  been  made  about  the  fortified  towns  since  the  com- 
mencement of  the  war),  and  sensibly  became  more  noxious  upon 
letting  ofiFpart  of  the  water,  in  the  beginning  of  the  summer."* 

Dr.  Eobert  Hamilton,  of  Lynn  Eegis,  in  a  pamphlet  quoted  by 
Bancroft,  and  referred  to  particularly  in  the  Lmd.  Med.  Oaz.^  de- 
scribes a  remittent  fever  produced  in  that  place,  in  1779,  by  a  freshet 
which  occasioned  an  inundation  from  the  sea.  "The  inundations 
from  the  sea  are  generally  followed  by  severer  consequences  in  re- 
spect to  health,  than  those  from  the  fresh  water.  If  they  extend  fiir, 
they  cover  much  low  ground  under  cultivation,  and  fill  many  ditches, 

>  N.  T.  Med.  and  Philos.  Register,  i.  828. 
»  Bond,  Introd.  Lect  N.  A.  Med.  and  Surg.  J.  iv.  270. 
•  Cooke  on  Eped.  Feyers,  Med.  Recorder,  yii.  467,  S. 
^  Diseases  of  the  Army,  61. 
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which,  in  many  situations,  cannot  be  drained  by  any  other  means 
than  evaporation  by  the  heat  of  the  sun."  "  The  remittent  fevers 
which  follow  are  of  the  worst  kind; — ^the  eflfeot  being  due  to  the 
dead  fish  that  remain,  and  the  effluvia  firom  the  destruction  of  rep* 
tUes,  insects,  &c^  and  vegetables  which  are  destroyed  by  the  sea 
water  "  The  gale  of  1779  was  attended  by  such  an  inundation,  the 
efiect  of  which,  developed  by  the  heat  of  five  successive  summers 
and  autumns,  were  seen  in  the  fevers  of  those  years,  which  were 
more  violent,  universally  epidemic,  and  more  fatal  than  Dr.  Hamil- 
ton had  seen  them  in  the  past  forty  years.  These  fevers  have 
ceased  to  show  themselves.  The  country  around,  which  was  one 
of  the  most  unhealthy,  has  become  one  of  the  most  salubrious,  by 
the  complete  draining  of  the  Bedford  level.^ 

^'Near  Gu^rande  and  Pont  Chateau,  several  localities  on  the  coast 
of  Britanny  partake  more  or  less  of  the  insalubrity  of  marshy  sur- 
faces. Among  these  may  particularly  be  cited  the  towns  of  Dinan, 
Dol,  Lamballe,  and  their  environs,  in  consequence  of  the  high  tid^s 
occurring  on  this  part  of  the  coast,  and  resulting  from  the  obstacles 
to  the  free  flow  of  the  sea  from  the  western  coast  of  the  Cotentin. 
The  waters  thrown  back  by  that  coast  are  carried  to,  and  accumu- 
late in,  the  bays  of  St.  Michel,  St.  Malo,  and  St.  Brieux,  where  they 
rise  to  the  height  of  forty  feet,  and  overflow  the  country  fer  beyond 
Dinan,  spreading  miasmata  to  the  north  and  south."  In  the  same 
way,  in  the  Bay  of  Isigny,  the  sea  rises  to  a  great  height,  and  occa- 
sions the  overflow  of  the  rivers,  especially  in  the  vicinity  of  Oarentan, 
which  is  surroimded  by  stagnant  water  during  several  months  of 
the  year,  "Hence  the  city  and  its  environs  are  seldom  free  from 
fevers  and  other  kindred  diseases."*  "  In  the  province  of  Poitbu, 
the  insalubrity  of  most  of  the  towns  and  villages  arises  in  like 
manner  from  the  exhalations  generated  in  the  morasses  and  ponds 
by  which  they  are  surrounded,  owing  to  the  overflow  of  the  rivers. 
Ilius  the  Sevre,  in  which  the  sea  penetrates,  overflows  its  stagnant 
waters  during  several  months  of  the  year,  to  the  depth  of  two,  four, 
and  even  six  feet,  and  inundates  the  whole  country  around  Lu9on, 
Maillezais,  and  Marans,  as  far  as  two  leagues  below  Niort,  thereby 
forming  a  marsh  of  65,085  arpents  in  extent.  All  this  country  is 
subject  to  intermittent  fevers  and  other  diseases."' 

>  Lond.  Med.  Oai.  xxTiii.  790. 

>  Boneerf»  Mdm.  de  la  Soc.  Boy.  de  M6d  tuL  282,  8. 
»  lb.  282. 
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Mr.  Ives,  in  the  narrative  of  his  travels  from  India  to  Europe  by 
land,  relates  the  following  interesting  and  apposite  fiwt : — 

"  After  sailing  np  the  River  Tigris,  from  Bassora,  we  arrived  at 
Bagdad.  In  this  city,  supposed  to  contain  500,000  souls,  a  purple 
fever  then  raged;  but  though  it  was  computed  that  an  eighth  part 
of  the  inhabitants  were  ill,  yet  the  distemper  was  far  from  being 
mortal.  Here  we  were  informed  that  the  Arabs  had  broken  down 
the  banks  of  the  river  near  Bassora,  with  a  design  to  cover  with 
water  the  deserts  in  its  neighbourhood.  This,  it  seems,  is  the  usual 
method  of  revenge  taken  by  the  Arabs,  for  any  injury  done  them 
by  the  Turks  in  Bassora ;  and  it  was  represented  to  us  as  an  act  of 
the  most  shocking  barbarity,  since  a  general  consuming  sickness 
would  undoubtedly  be  the  consequence.  This  was  the  case  fifteen 
years  before,  when  the  Arabs,  by  demolishing  the  banks  of  this 
river,  laid  the  environs  of  Bassora  under  water.  The  stagnating 
and  putrid  water  in  the  adjacent  country,  and  the  great  quantity 
of  dead  and  corrupted  fish  at  that  time  lying  upon  the  shore,  pol- 
luted the  whole  atmosphere,  and  produced  a  putrid  and  mortal 
fever.  Of  this  fever,  between  12,000  and  14,000  of  the  inhabitants 
died ;  at  the  same  time,  not  above  two  or  three  of  the  Europeans 
who  were  settled  there  escaped  with  life."^ 

In  the  summer  of  1780,  a  violent  remittent  prevailed  in  that 
city,  so  general  in  its  attacks,  and  so  fatal  in  its  effects,  that  it 
destroyed  25,000  persons,  and  was  called  a  plague.  The  disease 
on  this  as  on  other  occasions  was  manifestly  owing  to  the  cause 
mentioned,  which,  after  moistening  to  saturation  a  great  extent  of 
the  banks  of  the  river,  was  speedily  followed  by  intense  solar  desic- 
cation, during  which  the  fever  appeared.*  Indeed,  the  same  effects 
are  frequently  produced  at  Bassora,  and  to  a  highly  destructive 
degree,  after  the  ordinary  overflowing  of  the  Euphrates.  Of  the 
consequences  arising  from  simple  inundation,  Egypt  affords,  as  we 
have  seen,  a  similar  example;  inasmuch  as  its  season  of  fever  com- 
mences with  the  subsidence  of  the  Nile.  Every  one  must  know, 
that  equally  disastrous  results  have  often  followed  the  overflowing 
of  the  Adige,  the  Po,  the  Scheld,  the  Saave,  the  Theisse,  the  Don, 
the  Tigris,  and  other  streams. 

Hungary  is  as  sickly  a  country  as  any  other  in  Europe,  and  is 

■  Lind,  on  Hot  Climates,  118,  119. 

'  Craigie*8  Practice,  i.  172 ;  Trans,  of  a  Society  for  the  ImproTement  of  Med.-Chir. 
Knowledge,  ii.  55. 
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scarcely  exceeded  in  that  respect  by  any  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic, 
or  in  Africa.  Its  fevers,  which  in  the  short  space  of  a  few  years 
destroyed  forty  thousand  Austrian  soldiers,  has,  under  the  name  of 
morbris  Hungarictts,  become  familiar  to  all  medical  readers.  Here, 
the  same  causes  which  render  other  localities  injurious  to  health, 
and  prolific  of  febrile  complaints,  subsist  in  an  eminent  degree. 
"  Hungary  abounds  in  rivers,  some  of  great  magnitude — the  Danube 
and  the  Drave,  which,  by  o5ften  overflowing,  leaves  that  low,  flat 
country  overspread  with  lakes  and  ponds  of  stagnating  water,  and 
with  large  unwholesome  marshes."* 

The  fevers  of  Senegal,  described  by  Thevenot,  and  before  him 
by  Schotte,  are  due  to  the  annual  inundation  of  the  river  of  that 
name.  Containing  but  little  water  during  eight  months  of  the  year, 
it  fills  up  rapidly  during  the  wet  season,  and,  soon  rising  to  a  height 
of  more  than  88  or  40  feet  beyond  its  proper  level,  spreads — as  do 
also  its  many  tributary  streams  and  neighbouring  lakes,  which 
before  were  dried  up — its  waters  over  the  whole  country,  which 
now  presents,  like  Egypt,  during  the  inundation  of  the  Nile,  the 
appearance  of  a  vast  expanse  of  water  dotted  over  with  villages. 
On  the  subsidence  of  this,  fever  breaks  out.* 

"  The  garrison  of  Fort  Augusta,  which  stands  very  near  some 
marshes,  to  which  it  is  to  leeward  when  the  land  wind  blows,  was 
yet  remarkably  healthy;  but  it  became  at  one  time  extremely 
sickly  upon  the  breaking  in  of  the  sea  in  consequence  of  a  high 
tide,  whereby  the  water,  which  was  retained  in  the  hollows  of  the 
fort,  produced  a  putrid  moisture  in  the  soil,  exhaling  a  vapour  of- 
fensive to  the  smell,  and  with  all  the  noxious  effects  upon  health 
commonly  arising  from  the  effluvia  of  marshes."^ 

The  yellow  fever  epidemic  of  La  Guayra,  in  1797 — the  first 
known  to  have  occurred  in  that  place — has  been  referred,  with 
much  plausibility,  to  the  overflowing  of  the  river  of  that  name. 
"  This  torrent,  which  in  general  is  not  ten  inches  deep,  was  swelled, 
after  sixty  hours  of  rain  in  the  mountains,  in  so  extraordinary  a 
manner  that  it  bore  down  trunks  of  trees  and  masses  of  rocks  of 
a  considerable  size.  During  this  augmentation,  the  waters  were 
firom  thirty  to  forty  feet  in  breadth,  and  from  eight  to  ten  feet  in 
depth.    Many  houses  were  carried  away  by  the  torrent,  and  the  in- 

>  Lind  on  Seamen,  69 ;  Pringl.  189. 

<  Theyenot,  Maladies  des  Europ^ens,  &o.  20,  21. 

'  Blane,  PlseMes  of  Seamen,  2d  edit.  229,  note. 
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undations  became  more  dangerous  for  the  stores,  in  consequence  of 
the  gate  of  the  town,  which  could  alone  have  given  an  issue  to  the 
waters,  being  accidentally  shut.  It  was  necessary  to  make  a  breach 
in  the  wall  in  the  sea-side ;  more  than  thirty  persons  perished."^ 

Bad  effects  of  copious  rains  folloived  by  great  and  desiccating  heat — 
A  wet  season,  or  heayy  temporary  rains,  by  converting  dry  and 
heretofore  healthy  tracts  of  country  into  swamps  or  marshes,  or  by 
merely  thoroughly  softening  a  soil  previously  hardened  by  a  dry 
spell  of  weather,  and  mostly  destitute  of  vegetation,  has,  when  fol- 
lowed by  heat,  given  rise  to  a  considerable  extent  of  disease.'  Hence, 
in  localities  which  are  naturally  dry,  or  which  have  been  rendered 
so  by  long-continued  and  intense  heat,  the  rainy  season  is  that  of 
the  greatest  insalubrity,  and  continues  so  until  the  soil  becomes  com- 
pletely submerged.  Indeed,  the  fresh  rains  often  become  the  signal 
for  the  breaking  out  of  the  disease.  Among  the  many  fisicts  that 
might  be  cited  in  corroboration  of  the  former  statement,  I  shall  select 
the  following:  In  Corsica,  fevers  break  out  in  August  and  Septem- 
ber, not  only  along  the  marshes,  but  in  the  villages  situate  between 
the  mountains,  on  the  occurrence  of  heavy  showers.'  Speaking  of 
1889,  Mr.  Grouraud  says :  "  I  was  beginning  to  think  that  the  extent 
of  the  annual  endemic  had  been  greatly  exaggerated.  On  the  20th  of 
August,  during  a  very  hot  spell  of  weather,  we  had  a  shower.  The 
latter  produced,  instantaneously,  a  very  oifensive  odour,  and  decided 
the  development  of  pernicious  intermittents."*  Similar  effects  of 
the  first  rains  are  noticed  in  the  Morea.  On  their  landing  there,  in 
1828,  the  French  troops  were  exposed  to  intense  heat  by  day  and 
cold  by  night.  These  vicissitudes,  succeeding  to  a  long  period  of 
dryness,  invited  the  approach  of  the  annual  epidemic.  Rain  fell  in 
heavy  showers  on  the  18th  and  19th  of  September,  and  the  disease 
broke  out  on  the  20th.'  A  gentleman,  living  on  the  ridge  laud 
between  the  Opequon  and  the  Shenandoah  Rivers,  in  Virginia,  in- 
formed Dr.  Cooke,  from  whose  essay  on  Epidemic  Fevers  I  quote: 
"  That  he  had,  for  nineteen  years  before  1828,  scarcely  known  what 
sickness  in  his  family  was.  A  neighbour  had  been  in  the  habit, 
for  many  years,  of  watering  his  meadow  by  small  rills,  from  hia 
mill-race.    Before  this  wet  year,  the  quantity  he  could  spare  was 

I  Humboldt,  Pers.  Nar.  iii.  292. 

«  ViUerme.  An.  d»Hyg.  xi.  850;  Leblond,  100.  184. 

'  Gouraud,  Etudes  sur  lea  F.  Interm.  Pernicieuses  dans  lea  oontr^es  m^iidionales,  87. 

*  lb.  40.  »  Jh.  218. 
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rery  small,  and  not  enough  to  make  the  ground  wet,  the  moisture 
being  absorbed  immediately.  This  year,  however,  it  was  quite 
marshy,  and  the  road  through  it  very  bad.  The  consequence  was, 
*  that  a  great  number  of  persons  died  in  the  houses  just  around  the 
meadows.''* 

In  1830,  the  city  of  Macacu,  in  the  Province  of  Eio  Janeiro  (Bra- 
zil), on  the  banks  of  the  river  of  that  napae,  sufiered  extensively  from 
periodic  fever.  The  district  around  the  city  is  rich  in  virgin  forests 
and  in  coffee,  sugar,  rice,  and  other  plantations.  Thence  the  disease 
extended  far  and  wide,  occupying  a  surface  of  argillaceous  soil,  cut 
up  by  numerous  streams,  torrents,  and  lakes  bordered  with  man- 
groves, hni  subject  to  inundation  at  high  tides.  The  epidemic  was 
evidently  due  to  a  great  drought,  which  occurred  in  1829-80,  and 
succeeded  to  heavy  rains,  which  flooded  the  country.^ 

It  may  be  mentioned,  in  illustration  of  this,  that  sickly  seasons  are 
generally  those  in  which  a  wet  spring  is  followed  by  a  hot  summer. 
We  have  seen  that  in  Africa,  in  the  East  Indies,  in  the  Antilles,  and 
in  South  America,  fevers  make  their  appearance  at  the  commence- 
ment and  a  short  time  after  the  close  of  the  rainy  season;  when^ 
consequently,  the  soil  is  not  yet  deluged  with  water,  or  when  it  haa 
ceased  to  be  so,  and  offers,  by  its  exposure  in  a  moist  state  to  the 
evaporating  power  of  the  sun,  and  by  the  greater  luxuriance  of 
vegetation  which  ensues,  ample  food  for  the  generation  of  the  febrile 
poison.  This  is  equally  true,  both  as  regards  common  autumnal, 
and  malignant  yellow  fever.  While  they  all  often  commence  and 
rage  soon  after  the  appearance  of  rain,  and  are  sometimes  put  a 
stop  to  by  excessive  and  long-continued  drought,  they  seldom  break 
out  in  an  epidemic  form  during  a  very  dry  speU  of  weather,  unless 
the  latter  has  been  preceded  by  a  wet  spring,  or  a  quick  succession 
of  heavy  showers,  by  which  the  earth  is  thoroughly  saturated* 
Facts  illustrative  of  these  effects  have  been  observed  everywhere, 
both  abroad  and  in  this  country.^    It  is  on  those  observed  by  him- 

'  Med.  Recorder,  tu.  457. 

*  Sigaud,  du  Climat  et  des  Mai.  du  Brazil,  170-2. 

•  Town,  7-9;  Warren,  8;  Chalmers,  i.  19-22;  Macartney,  quoted  bj  Dickson,  Ed- 
inb.  Joum.  xiii.  47;  Humboldt,  765;  Desportes,  i.  17,  121 ;  Lind,  50;  Baillj)  Pievres 
Interm.  180 ;  Clark,  Med.  Notes  on  Climate  of  Italy,  80;  Tommasini,  ii.  488,  9;  Da- 
Tidson,  quoted  by  Rush,  iy.   155;  Halphen  (of  N.  0.),  42,  48;  Pallas,  209,  210; 
Report  of  Sickness  of  British  Army,  4-28 ;  Savaresi,  256, 257,  292 ;  Pugnet,  844,  845 
Mosely,  10,  11 ;  Chisholm,  i.  146,  147;  Belcher,  £d.  Journ.  xxiii.  248 ;    Dariste,  88 
DaTidson,  Med.   Repos.  Tiii.  248,  249;   Catel,  7;  Dazille,  10;  Ed.  Journ.  Ixiii.  448 
Dupi^,  Am.  Joum.  N.  S.  iii.  265 ;  B.  H.  Smith,  Webster's  Collection,  75 ;  Bayley, 
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Belf  and  others  in  the  West  Indies,  though  especially  in  Holland,  Spain, 
and  Portugal,  that  Dr.  Ferguson  built  his  theory  of  the  exclusive 
agency  of  the  drying  process^  that  grew  with  him  into  a  hobby,  which 
he  rode  manfully  and  with  much  ability  to  the  last  day  of  his  life,  ' 
and  which  a  few  of  our  countrymen  would  seem  disposed  to  mount, 
strangely  unmindful  of  many  other  facts  which  strongly  militate 
against  its  exclusive  adoption,  and  show,  as  we  have  seen,  that, 
under  certain  circumstances,  malarial  fevers  not  unfrequently  ap- 
pear under  the  influence  of  the  wetting  process. 

The  establishment  of  mill-dams,  and  the  subsequent  partial  de- 
siccation of  the  soil,  have  the  same  effect.  Dr.  O.  W.  Holmes,  who, 
besides  writing  amusing  poetry,  composes  excellent  medical  essays, 
adduces,  in  a  work  of  marked  ability,  a  large  body  of  fects,  showing 
the  injurious  effects  of  these  dams,  and  of  ponds.^  Dr.  Bush, 
in  enumerating  the  causes  of  the  increase  of  remittent  bilious 
fever  in  and  about  the  year  1785,  mentions,  prominently,  the  esta- 
blishment of  dams  ;*  and  Volney  has  expressed  himself  strongly  in 
their  condemnation?  Harrisburg,  in  this  State,  situate  betweea 
the  River  Susquehanna  and  a  small  creek,  and  extending  nearly  or 
quite  from  one  to  the  other,  furnishes  an  acceptable  illustration  of 
the  above  fact.  In  the  year  1 773,  a  dam  was  built  across  the  creek, 
in  the  rear  of  the  town,  and  thereby  produced  a  very  extensive 
and  shallow  pond.  In  the  fall  of  the  year  succeeding,  a  mortal 
fever  prevailed  in  the  town,  which  was  satisfactorily  traced  to  the 
influence  of  that  pond.  The  people  insisted  on  having  the  dam 
removed.  The  pond  was  completely  drained,  and  the  town  was  as 
healthy  afterwards  as  it  had  been  before  that  time.*  Mifflin  County, 
in  this  State,  is  generally  free  from  sources  of  miasmal  exhalations. 
In  1823,  intermittent  fever  prevailed  extensively;  but  it  was  con- 
fined exclusively  to  the  immediate  vicinity  of  mill-dams.  A  few 
cases,  in  the  more  healthy  districts,  could  be  traced,  in  every  in- 
stance, to  the  same  source,  or  to  a  visit  to  the  river.' 

68, 128;  Ralph,  Edinb.  Med.-Chir.  Trans.  56-60;  Doughty,  187,  188;  Lewis,  N.  0. 
Journ.  for  July,  1848,  p.  38 ;  Pinkard,  il.  60 ;  Leblond,  tU.  100,  106;  Villermfi,  An. 
cTHyg.  xi.  350. 

>  Boylston  Prize  Dissertations  (Interm.  Fever)  47. 

*  Rush,  An  Inquiry  into  the  Causes  of  the  Increase  of  Remittent  and  Intermittent 
Fevers  in  Pennsylvania.   Philosoph.  Trans,  il.  206. 

»  Volney,  Climat  des  E.  U.  li.  309,  &c. 

<  Cooke  on  Epid.  Pev.  Med.  Recorder,  vii.  452. 

*  Trans,  of  State  Med.  Society,  ii.  44 ;  see  also  p.  47. 
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Dr.  Drake,  in  his  imperishable  volume,  relates  the  following 
strong  fact :  The  village  of  Washington,  in  the  State  of  Ohio,  stands 
on  the  north-east  side  of  Paint  Creek.  About  the  year  1826,  a  miU- 
dam  was  erected  a  short  distance  above  the  town,  which  caused  the 
inundation,  to  the  depth  of  a  few  feet,  of  about  sixty  acres  of  bottom 
land.  As  the  stream  generally  fell  too  low,  by  the  first  of  June,  to 
admit  of  grinding  at  the  mill,  it  was  the  custom  of  the  proprietors 
to  open  the  floodgates,  and  let  the  water  escape,*  after  which  the 
copious  showers  of  that  month  commonly  washed  away  the  recent 
deposits,  and  thus  the  health  of  the  village  did  not  appear  to  suffer. 
In  the  year  1838,  the  owners  did  not  let  off  the  water  until  July, 
and  no  rains  followed  to  wash  away  the  silt.  In  a  short  time  an 
oflfensive  smell  was  wafled  from  this  foul  and  drying  surface  into 
the  village,  which  was  to  its  leeward,  and,  in  the  month  of  August^ 
the  inhabitants  began  to  sicken  with  remittent  and  intermittent 
fevers.  Those  who  lived  on  streets  nearest  to  the  pond,  suffered 
most.  The  people  who  resided  in  the  vicinity,  to  the  west,  or 
windward,  did  not  sufier.  No  epidemic,  so  severe,  had  ever  visited 
the  village  before.  In  the  succeeding  years,  up  to  the.  time  of 
Dr.  D.'s  visit,  in  1840,  the  waters  had  been  drained  off  the  first  of 

>  Speaking  of  the  upper  Gnyahoga  Basin,  Dr.  Drake  remarks  that  it  is  anntially 
more  or  less  infested  with  autumnal  feyer,  although  elevated  eleven  hundred  feet 
aboye  the  sea,  and  in  the  mean  latitude  of  41°  8(/  N. ;  but  the  banks  of  the  ponds 
and  marshes  are  much  infested.  "  Thus,  I  was  told  by  Mr.  Coles,  of  Chardon,  that 
when  a  dam  was  boilt  across  the  Cuyahoga,  at  Burton,  the  people  were,  in  the  two 
next  years,  generally  attacked  by  autumnal  fever;  and  Dr.  Hamilton,  of  the  same 
town,  informed  me  that,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Burton,  a  dam  was  demolished  in 
summer  or  autumn,  and  nearly  all  the  labourers  engaged  in  the  work  sickened  with 
fever.  From  Dr.  Bennett,  of  Sharlesville,  I  received  the  following  facts :  The  Cuya- 
hoga flows  near  the  western  side  of  that  village,  from  east  to  south-west  To  obtain 
water  for  the  Mahoning  Canal,  a  dam  was  thrown  across  the  river,  which  gave  rise  to 
many  cases  of  fever.  Two  years  afterwards  a  higher  dam  was  erected,  lower  down 
the  river,  which  raised  the  water  to  the  level  of  the  first,  involved  the  ruin  of  an  old 
mil],  produced  stagnant  water  in  the  mouths  of  many  small  streams,  inundated  some 
forest  land,  and  so  intercepted  the  volume  of  water  flowing  in  the  river,  that  when 
it  became  reduced,  in  autumn,  the  whole  was  transmitted  through  the  canal-feeder, 
leaving  but  a  series  of  pools  in  the  partially  dried  up  river  bed  below.  During  the 
first  autumn  after  this  signal  change  in  the  condition  of  the  river,  no  injury  to  health 
was  experienced ;  but  in  the  next,  nearly  all  the  inhabitants,  on  both  sides  of  the 
river,  above  and  below  the  new  dam,  were  attacked  with  autumnal  tever.  The  num- 
ber of  cases  was  estimated  at  one  hundred  and  fifty.  They  who  lived  near  the  river 
had  intermittents ;  those  who  resided  farther  off,  and  on  higher  ground,  siitfered  more 
from  remittents.''    Pp.  872,  8. 
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June,  and  touch  of  the  drift-wood  and  filth  cleared  away ;  in  oon- 
sequence  of  which,  apparently,  the  epidemic  had  not  occurred. 

The  same  writer  relates  the  following  example:  "On  Cedar 
Greek,  a  tributary  of  the  Cumberland  Biver,  a  mill-dam  had  been 
erected,  about  sixteen  feet  high.  After  twenty -two  years,  the  basin 
haying  beeome  fiUed  with  silt  and  dross,  the  dam  was  torn  down, 
and  the  perpendioular  face  of  the  deposit  exposed  to  the  action  of 
the  sun  and  air,  In  the  month  of  August  The  consequence  of  this 
was,  that  nearly  aU  the  men  who  performed  this  labour  were  seized 
with  severe  autumnal  fever,  and  one  died."' 

The  following  fact  is  related  by  another  American  writer.  Dr.  Lud- 
low, of  New  York.  A  mill-pond  in  the  vicinity  of  Lyons,  Ontario 
County,  which  overflowed  ten  or  fifteen  acres  of  land,  was  drained, 
^1  the  summer  of  1822,  for  the  first  time,  the  mill  having  been  built 
about  five  years.  In  consequence,  about  thirty  people  in  the  im- 
mediate vicinity  were  taken  suddenly  ill,  seven  or  eight  of  whom 
died.    Some  of  the  intermittents  were  very  malignant.^ 

Macculloch  refers  to  equally  strong  facts  as  observed  in  the  iron 
district  of  Glamorganshire,  at  Hirwren,  and  other  parts  of  South- 
end, near  Lewisham,  in  Hertfordshire,  and  elsewhere  in  England.' 

Injurious  effects  of  upturning  the  earth  in  hot  weather. — It  has 
already  been  stated  that  the  digging  of  canals,  the  opening  of 
ditches,  the  cutting  down  of  bluflfe,  the  levelling  of  lots,  the  filling 
up  or  digging  down  of  streets,  the  opening  of  roads,  the  establish- 
ment of  brickyards,  &c.  have  proved  highly  injurious,  not  only  in 
this  country,  but  in  parallel  or  hotter  latitudes,  as  also  during  the 
hot  seasons  of  cold  regions.  The  results  of  operations  of  the  kind 
in  the  East  and  West  Indies  are  on  record,  and,  like  those  in  Alge- 
ria, an  account  of  which  has  recently  appeared,  are  of  a  nature  not^ 
to  be  easily  forgotten.  Near  Tlemcen,  in  Algeria,  nearly  all  the 
soldiers  employed  in  digging  a  well  were  attacked  with  fever,  while 
all  the  others  in  the  vicinity  escaped.*  The  opening  of  roads,  and 
the  upturning  of  the  earth  for  various  purposes,  are  recognized,  by 
the  entire  body  of  physicians  attached  to  the  French  army  in  that 

>  Topogr.  Ac.  of  the  Miss.  Valley,  717. 

'  A  Stat,  and  MeoL  Account  of  the  Genesee  Country,  N.  Y.  New  York  Med.  and 
Phye.  J.  ii.  89. 

9  Op,  eit.  101-108.  *  Jacquot,  Fi^vres  i  Quinquina,  29. 
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country,  as  having  given  rise  to  the  extensive  development  of  fever.* 
The  writings  of  Dr.  Drake,'  so  often  cited,  those  of  Evans,^  Blane,* 
Cassan,*  Macculloch,*  Usher  Parsons,^  Caldwell,*  Bayley,'  Tho- 
Boas,*®  Anderbach,'*  Davy,**  Gaultier  de  Claubry,*^  and  many  others, 
abonnd  in  similar  cases.  Dr.  Merrill,  in  an  essay  on  the  yellow 
fever  of  Natchez,  has  taken  great  pains  to  show,  and  with  every 
appearance  of  success,  that  the  epidemic  of  1823  arose  firom  the 
levelling  of  the  streets,  and  the  consequent  exposure  of  the  fresh 
soil  to  the  action  of  the  hot  sun," 

The  same  able  physician,  in  an  excellent  and  interesting  anniver- 
sary address  read  before  the  Medical  Society  of  Memphis,  Tennessee, 
on  "  the  health  and  mortality"  of  that  growing  city,  has  traced  the 
great  sickness  and  loss  of  life  that  recently  occurred  there,  princi- 
pally to  the  work  of  grading  and  digging,  which  has  been  exten- 
sively carried  on  for  several  years  past,  and  which  produce  an 
obstruction  to  free  drainage.  "  In  this,"  says  Dr.  Merrill,  "  I  am 
sustained  by  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Grant,  in  his  able  address  before 
this  Society  at  our  last  anniversary,  by  many  of  the  members  of 
the  Society,  by  the  Board  of  Health,  and  by  many  persons  of  learn- 
ing and  experience  who  are  not  members  of  the  medical  profession."" 

The  injurious  effects  of  these  works  is  farther  illustrated  by 
occurrences  in  Charleston,  in  1842  and  1852:  ♦*In  1842,  white 
labourers,  strongly  predisposed  to  yellow  fever,  were  employed  in 
opening  drains  and  other  works,  and  transferring  the  earth  to  dif< 
ferent  portions  of  the  city;  and  where  the  drains  were  opened  and 
the  earth  was  deposited,  there  yellow  fever  occurred,  and  the  unfor- 
tunate beings  who  performed  that  work  were  the  greatest  victims. 
In  1852,  the  same  thing  occurred."^*  Dr.  Simons  remarks,  in  a  note, 
that,  in  reference  to  the  last-mentioned  year,  at  the  new  custom- 

>  Ibid.  18-29.  >  Op.  eU.  182,  229,  ^86-289,  872. 
'  Op.  dL  75, 266.  «  Dlssertatiojis,  L  882. 

s  M^m.  de  la  Soc.  M^d.  d'Emulation,  t.  142. 

<  Op.  eil.  88,  &e.  *  Essay  on  Malaria,  in  toI.  of  Essays,  206. 

>  Essay  on  Hiasm,  Boston  J.  ii.  604.       •  Yellow  Fev.  of  New  Tork  in  1796. 
»  Essai  sur  la  Fi^vre  J.,  Ist  ed.  71.       "  N.  T.  J.  ii.  76,  N.  S. 

^  Second  Rept  on  Quarantine  (Lond.),  67. 

»  M^m.  de  TAcad.  de  M^d.  ziy.  120.      i«  Philad.  Med.  and  Phys.  J.  Ix.  840. 

^  Memphis  Med.  Recorder,  i.  86-94 ;  see,  also,  Grant,  **  The  Meteorology,  Sani- 
tary Condition,  Prevailing  Diseases,  and  Mortuary  Statistics  of  Memphis,*'  Ameri- 
can J.  July  1868,  74, 116 ;  see,  also,  a  paper  by  the  same,  in  N^  0.  J.  for  May,  1862. 

*  Simons,  Charleston  J.  TiiL  864. 
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house,  a  great  number  of  Irishmen  were  employed  in  excavating 
the  earth,  and  piling;  that  of  these  a  great  many  were  taken  sick 
and  died;  and  that  the  sale  and  distribution  of  the  earth  through 
different  portions  of  the  city  had  a  baneful  effect.'  The  same  correct 
observer  states,  in  addition,  that  "  in  1849  an  extensive  drain  was 
opened  in  Hasel  Street,  excavating  the  most  filthy  and  offensive 
materials ;  and,  likewise,  an  extensive  drain  in  Market  Street,  from 
Church  Street  to  the  wharf.  Yellow  fever  occurred  earliest  in 
those  localities,  and  was  more  fatal.  Again,  the  earth,  so  filthy  and 
oftensive,  was  transferred  to  King's  Street,  from  Horlbeck's  Alley  to 
Hasel  Street,  and,  in  this  particular  spot,  there  was  sickness  among 
a  class  of  persons  who  are  generally  exempt."* 

For  the  following  account  of  an  extensive  diffusion  of  autumnal 
fever  from  a  kindred  cause,  which  occurred  in  this  country,  we  are 
indebted  to  an  English  writer,  who  collected  the  information  on 
the  spot. 

The  digging  of  that  part  of  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal 
which  runs  from  Seneka  to  Georgetown,  commenced  on  the  17th 
of  October,  1828,  and  was  nearly  finished  in  November,  1830.  The 
distance  is  about  twenty-three  miles,  and  for  the  greater  part  the 
canal  runs  nearly  parallel,  and  very  close  to  the  Potomac  River. 
The  bank  of  the  canal  is  elevated  considerably  higher,  and,  in  some 
places,  as  much  as  fifty-four  feet  above  the  banks  of  the  stream, 
which  is  there  inclosed  in  a  hilly  country,  and  the  water  passes  on  to 
the  ocean,  with  all  the  rapidity  of  a  mountain  torrent.  During  the 
summer  of  1829,  there  were  nearly  four  thousand  labourers  em- 
ployed in  making  this  division  of  the  canal.  They  continued 
healthy  until  the  end  of  June;  but  in  July,  August,  and  September, 
they  suffered  severely.  During  these  months,  two  out  of  three  were 
attacked  with  autumnal  fever,  most  of  them  with  its  most  aggra- 
vated form,  and,  as  nearly  as  could  b©  ascertained,  of  those  that 
were  taken  ill,  about  one-fifth  fell  victims  to  the  disease.^ 

All  this  is  confirmed  by  what  Lind  pointed  out,  long  ago — that 
"the  effluvia  from  ground  newly  opened,  whether  from  graves  or 
ditches,  are  far  more  dangerous  than  those  from  the  same  swampy  soil, 
where  the  surface  is  undisturbed ;  nay,  in  some  places,  it  has  been 
found  to  be  almost  certain  death  for  an  European  to  dig  a  grave  in 

>  iJttf.,865.  «/&.  864,6. 

>  StOTena  on  the  Blood,  289. 
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swampy  districts  of  tropical  climates,  unless  long  seasoned  to  the 
countrj.  In  such  a  place,  the  attendance  of  friends  at  funerals 
ought  to  be  dispensed  with."^ 

The  construction  of  the  canal  of  the  Ourcq,  in  France,  in  the 
years  1810-13,  will  long  be  remembered  for  the  extensive  pre- 
valence of  fever,  of  which  it  was  evidently  the  cause,  and  the 
large  mortality  which  ensued  at  Pantin,  and  several  other  neigh- 
bouring villages.'  We  all  have  a  recollection  of  the  results  attend- 
ing the  digging  of  the  Carondelet,  and  other  canals  in  or  near  New 
Orleans,  and  in  other  parts  of  the  country.*  A  memorable  instance 
of  this  kind  occurred  in  France  in  the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  on  the  occasion  of  the  construction  of  the  aqueducts  and 
canals  required  for  conveying  water  to  Versailles  from  the  Eiver 
Eure.  The  immense  upturning  of  earth,  which  was  effected  during 
very  hot  weather,  was  followed  by  a  large  amount  of  disease  and 
mortality  all  along  the  route,  but  more  particularly  about  the  Castle 
of  Maintenon,  where  the  principal  works  were  constructed.* 

Another  instance  of  a  more  recent  date,  is  worth  recording.  In 
the  small  commune  of  Lutzenbourg,  in  the  arrondissement  of  Sarre- 
bourg,  in  France,  the  population  of  which  did  not  exceed  six  hun- 
dred and  twenty -five,  remittent  fever,  preceded  by  a  vast  amount  of 
ague,  prevailed  during  July,  August,  and  September,  1852.  The 
spring  had  been  cold  and  wet ;  but  about  the  first  week  of  May,  the 
thermometer  suddenly  began  to  rise.  The  heat  steadily  increased, 
and  became  intense  in  July.  The  disease,  as  well  as  the  intermit- 
tents  which  preceded,  were  satisfactorily  traced  to  the  influence  of 
the  excavations  and  uptumings  of  earth  required  in  the  construction 
of  the  Paris  and  Strasburg  Railroad,  which  passes  through  the  com- 
mune, and  in  cutting  the  canal  connecting  the  Mame  with  the  Rhine, 
the  bed^of  which,  from  the  stoppage  of  the  work,  had  been  con- 
verted into  a  boggy  marsh.  "In  proportion,"  says  the  reporter,  "as 
the  public  works  extended  through  (Sillohnaient)  the  valley,  and  by 
upturning  the  earth,  brought  up  to  the  surface  the  deeper  layers  of 
the  soil,  so  intermittent  fevers  arose  and  spread  very  extensively." 
Prior  to  this,  the  population  had  been  healthy,  and  strangers  to 
malarial  fevers."^ 

»  Di8.  of  Hot  Climates,  168.  "  Villerm^,  An.  D'Hjg.  xi.  862. 

*  Barton's  Rep.  to  State  Med.  Soe.  of  Lonisiana,  84.     Thomas,  70,  Ist  ed. 
«  La  Beaumelle,  M^m.  de  Mad.  de  Maintenon,  !ii.  289, 240. 

*  Bnrchftrdt,  Gaz.  M^.  de  Straabnrg,  December  25,  1852,  zH.  407.     The  esU- 
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I  sfaall  have  occasion,  as  we  proceed,  to  mention  an  event  strik- 
ingly illustrative  of  the  injurious  effects  of  exhalation  from  open 
ditches,  which  occurred  at  the  Greneral  Lying-in  Hospital  in  York 
Boad,  Lambeth. 

The  following  case,  which  is  derived  from  Lancisi,^  will  be  read 
with  interest:  On  the  first  of  May,  1707,  the  hilly  grounds  to  the 
southward  of  the  town  of  Bagnarea,  after  continued  great  rains, 
began  to  fall  into  the  river  which  was  near  that  town,  in  such  a 
manner  that  whole  vineyards  were  moved  from  their  places,  and 
some  houses  entirely,  without  falling ;  in  one  of  them,  a  woman 
was  delivered  of  a  child  while  the  house  was  on  its  march.  The 
channel  of  the  river  was  choked  and  filled  up.  Many  cracks,  gaps, 
and  holes  were  left  in  several  parts  of  the  ground,  in  which  the 
waters  stagnated ;  and  they,  being  impregnated  with  sulphureous 
minerals,  with  which  the  earth  there  abounded,  became  exceed- 
ingly offensive  to  the  smell.  During  the  summer  heats,  the  colour 
of  the  inhabitants  became  of  a  dead  swarthy  yellow,  and  grievous 
pestilential  fevers  seized  them.  These  were  confined  to  the  southern 
and  lower  parts  of  the  town ;  while  the  other  parts,  which  stood 
high,  and  at  a  distance  from  the  stagnating  waters,  out  of  reach 
of  the  vapour  which  arose  from  thence,  remained  healthy,  as 
usual.    By  order  of  the  magistrates,  the  channel  of  the  river  was 

bUshment  of  the  railroad  from  Strasburg  to  Basle,  has  required  the  digging,  to  the 
depth  of  1  to  2  metres  (from  8^  to  7  feet),  of  the  adjacent  fields,  with  the  Tiew  of  pro- 
curing earth  with  which  to  level  the  road.  The  results  have  been  immense  excaya- 
tions  in  the  vicinity  of  the  communes  of  Bottwiler  and  of  Feldkirch.  After  being 
filled  with  water  in  the  autumn  and  spring,  these  excavations  become  partiallj  dried, 
and  deposit  a  large  quantity  of  slime.  They  have  thus  been  converted  into  true 
marshes,  in  which  M.  A.  Boumann  has  discovered  the  characteristic  plants  of  stag- 
nant water. 

Under  the  influence  of  this  marshy  surface  the  commune  of  Bottwiler,  iihe  popula- 
tion of  which  is  1446,  has  severely  suffered  from  intermittent  fever  durmg  the  last 
three  years.  lb  1842,  the  number  of  fever  oasee  amounted  to  86;  in  1S44,  to  166 ;  in 
1845,  to  748 ;  and  in  1846,  to  1166.  The  mortality  has  increased  in  the  same  pr<^>or- 
tion.  The  average  in  ten  years  (from  1886  to  1845)  is  86.  In  1846,  it  was  not  less  than 
54.  The  smaU  commune  of  Feldkirch,  with  a  population  of  450,  suffered  with  equal 
Mverity.  In  1848,  the  number  of  cases  amounted  to  2 ;  in  1844,  to  20 ;  in  1845,  to  185 ; 
and  in  1846,  to  876.  (Dollfus-Aussat,  Comptes  Rendus  de  TAcad.  des  Sciences,  1847, 
xxiv.  779.)  M.  De  Gasparin  stated,  at  the  meeting  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  when 
this  report  was  read,  that  similar  effects  were  produced  by  analogous  changes  along 
the  railroad  of  Tarascon.  He  added  that,  when  informed  of  these  facts,  the  Minister 
of  the  Interior  ordered  the  marshes  to  be  filled  up.     Archives,  4th  series,  ziv*  241. 

I  Nox.  Palud.  £ffl.  Ub.  2,  Epldem.  iii  210,  211. 
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cleared,  drains  were  made  for  carrying  off  the  water,  the  places 
where  it  stagnated  were  cleared,  and  the  cavities,  which  could  not 
be  drained,  were  filled  np,  and  the  inhabitants  were  the  next 
summer  freed  from  the  fevers. 

In  the  public  thanksgiving  ordered  for  this  deliverance,  the 
Bishop  declared  the  obligations  they  were  under  to  Lancisi,  by 
whose  advice  they  had  been  delivered  from  such  poisonous  diseases. 

The  injurious  effects  resulting  from  the  receding  of  the  sea,  and 
the  consequent  extension  of  the  land  by  the  deposition  of  alluvion, 
have  been  noticed  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber,  of  the  Po,  of  the 
Ganges,  of  the  Oronoco,  of  the  Mississippi,  &c.  The  partial  revolution 
which  has  taken  place  in  the  first  of  these  localities,  as  is  remarked 
by  Dr.  Carrifere,  has  not  resulted  merely  in  pushing  back  inland  the 
old  city  of  Ostia,  formerly  the  seaport  of  Rome,  and  separating  from 
the  sea  the  original  mouth  of  the  Tiber ;  it  has  placed  the  city  in 
the  centre  of  an  insalubrious  territory,  of  which  it  formerly  occupied 
only  the  edge,  and  has  been  the, cause  of  its  progressive  depopula- 
tion. We  know  that  formerly  Ostia  was  too  small  for  the  number 
of  its  inhabitants,  and  figured  among  the  magnificent  cities  of  La- 
tium.  At  present,  it  contains  only  a  priest,  a  tavern-keeper,  four  or 
five  soldiers,  and  a  few  fiimilies,  who  do  not  venture  even  to  reside 
there  all  the  year  round.  But  this  insalubrity  is  not  limited  to  the 
city ;  for,  inasmuch  as  the  miasmatic  elaboration  is  effected  on  a 
large  scale,  in  consequence  of  the  increased  extent  of  surface,  there 
has  arisen,  since  the  time  of  the  Romans,  a  new  source  of  morbific 
effluvia,  which  must  be  taken  into  account  when  we  inquire  into  the 
sanatory  conditions  of  the  country,  though  more  especially  when  the 
wind  blows  from  the  sea.'  Another  case  in  point  is  mentioned  by 
_Sir  W.  Burnett.  In  former  days,  there  existed  a  large  marsh  near 
Mahon.  It  has  now  been  converted  into  productive  gardens.  Since 
the  draining  of  the  greater  part  of  this  marsh  has  been  completed, 
the  sea* has  been  gradually  receding  from  the  head  of  the  harbour, 
leaving  (  particularly  during  the  prevalence  of  the  easterly  winds) 
a  large  portion  uncovered,  from  which,  in  the  summer  and  autumn, 
the  most  offensive  exhalations  proceed.'  I  have  already  alluded  to 
the  effect  of  the  annual  receding  of  the  Nile.  The  same  effect  re- 
sults from  the  diminished  extent,  noticed  every  year  at  particular 
periods,  in  certain  other  streams  and  bodies  of  water,  by  which  a 

1  Amer.  J.  July,  1851.    Ouri^re,  le  Climat  de  Tltalie,  20,  21. 
*  Feyen  of  the  Meditemuieaii,p.  14. 
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large  portion  of  their  banks  is  laid  bare.  The  River  Biviere,  and 
other  watercourses  in  Sicily,  lose,  yearly,  two-thirds  or  more  of 
their  dimensions ;  Lake  CagUari,  in  Sardinia,  loses  almost  as  much. 
All  are  hotbeds  of  fever. 

Beneficial  effects  of  complete  drainage. — On  the  other  hand,  while 
everywhere  experience  has  demonstrated  the  injurious  effects  arising 
from  the  ordinary  mode  of  cultivating  rice — effects  which  have  called 
forth  in  several  places  the  protective  interference  of  governments* 
— the  physicians  of  Georgia  are  ready  to  tell  us  what  has  been  the 
result  of  the  dry -culture  system  on  the  health  of  localities  hereto- 
fore proverbial  for  their  sickliness.*  In  New  England,  and  other  parts 
of  this  country,  the  removal  of  mill-dams  has,  as  in  other  instances 
already  mentioned,  been  found  to  produce  the  like  salutary  effects- 
Several  of  the  cities  of  England  and  France  formerly  contained 
extensive  portions  of  marshy  ground,  and  other  sources  of  miasmal 
exhalations,  and  were,  in  consequence,  annually  visited  by  remittent 
and  intermittent  fevers.  Many  of  these  marshes  have  been  com- 
pletely drained,  and  the  surface  built  upon,  or  otherwise  improved, 
and  the  disease  has  disappeared.  Thus,  for  example,  in  1558,  the 
mortality  from  such  fevers  in  London  was  so  considerable,  that  the 
living  could  hardly  bury  the  dead.  Less  than  a  couple  of  centuries 
ago,  that  city  was  subject  to  the  same  disease,  in  its  worst  forms. 
Bishop  Burnet's  authority  is  cited  for  the  fact,  that,  in  the  reign  of 
Mary,  intermittent  fevers  raged  like  a  plague.^  The  same  may  be 
found  in  the  writings  of  Sydenham  and  Morton.  From  1661  to 
1665,  the  annual  loss  from  intermittents  alone  averaged  more  than 
one  thousand.  Dr.  Short  informs  us  that  among  forty  deaths  from 
fever,  between  1628  and  1636,  one  was  from  ague.  "There  are 
some  diseases  on  the  decline,"  he  says.  "Agues,  whereof  one  of  forty 
of  the  whole  that  died  of  fevers,  died ;  now  scarce  one  of  1,100  that 
die  of  fevers,  die  of  this.  This  distemper  has  at  several  times  pre- 
vailed for  a  long  series  of  years,  and  has  sometimes  raged  like  a 
plague.  In  1664  they  disappeared,  and  scarce  came  on  the  stage 
before  78 ;  but  from  1720  to  1729,  they  and  remittents  afflicted  the 

I  Monfalcon,  160;  Bourely,  Gaz.  M6d.de  Montpellier,  Oct  1S49,  99;  ib.  Annales 
d'Hyg.  xliii.  328,  832;  Cjrcl.  of  Pract  Med.  iii.  60;  Williams  on  Morbid  Poisons,  ii. 
481 ;  Boilean  Castelnau,  Annales  d'Hyg.  xliii.  881 ;  Delongchamp,  Diet,  des  Sc.  M64. 
zlix.  56,  7 ;  Zimmerman,  de  TExp^Srience,  ii.  402 ;  Fod6r6,  M4d.  Legale,  y.  153. 

«  Daniel,  29.  >  Blane,  i.  254,  256. 
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whole  nation  grievously ;  and  now,  as  to  their  severity,  especially 
mortality,  they  are  extinct."*  Remittents  and  intermittents  consti- 
tuted, as  it  woifld  appear,  no  inconsiderable  an  item  among  the  dis- 
eases which  Fothergill  noticed  in  London  during  certain  seasons  in 
1751-4.*  The  immense  marshes  which  were  situate  around  the 
city,  at  Lambeth  and  other  places,  were  removed  by  under-drains 
and  sewers ;  ditches  were  filled  up ;  the  river,  which,  from  Lambeth  to 
Woolwicb,  was  swampy,  was  banked  out,  and  the  site  rendered  dry  by 
being  covered  with  buildings,  and  the  most  satisfactory  changes  in 
regard  to  salubrity  were  obtained.  In  1728,  the  deaths  from  these 
fevers  amounted  to  forty-four ;  in  1729,  to  forty-seven ;  and  in  1780,  to 
only  sixteen.  In  1752,  the  proportion  was  one  in  one  thousand  of 
deaths.  For  some  sixty  years,  the  disease  has  not  been  known  as 
an  endemic  in  that  metropolis ;  and  of  the  few  cases  that  occur,  the 
larger  number,  if  not  all,  are  traceable  to  fenny  districts,  situate  at 
a  greater  or  less  distance.*  A  similar  improvement  has  taken  place 
at  Portsmouth,  which,  in  former  days,  was  a  hotbed  of  intermittent 
,  fever;  but  has  been  freed  of  the  disease,  simply  by  paving  the  streets, 
and  removing  various  sources  of  miasmal  infection.*  In  England, 
according  to  recent  reports,  of  the  fifty  cities  and  towns  in  which 
the  mortality  was  highest,  there  was  scarcely  one  in  which  drainage 
or  sewerage  was  complete.  In  seven,  it  was  indifferent,  and  in  forty- 
two  it  was  d^idedly  bad.  Experience  there  has  shown  that  no 
population  is  healthy  which  live  amid  cesspools,  or  upon  a  soil  per- 

1  New  Obsery.  Natural,  Moral,  CiTil,  Political,,  and  Medical,  on  Citj,  Tovn,  and 
Country  Bills  of  Mortality,  &c.  208.     Lond.  1750. 
'  Weather  and  Diseases  of  London.— Works  i.  161,  210,  284. 

*  Dr.  Good,  and  his  commentator,  Mr.  Cooper,  have  called  attention  to  the  fact  that, 
in  1822  and  1828,  agues  again  made  their  appearance,  and  have  prerailed  ever  since 
more  frequently  than  they  had  done  for  many  years  before,  adducing  this  as  a  proof 
of  the  disease  arising  often  from  other  causes  than  malaria.  These  cases,  however, 
have  prevailed  principally  on  the  outskirts  and  not  the  centre  of  the  great  metropolis. 
Besides,  as  respects  London  and  its  vicinity,  changes  have  taken  place  sufficient  to  ex- 
plain the  circum^nce  without  negativing  the  existence  of  malarial  effiuvia.  Dr. 
Copland,  who  is  of  that  opinion,  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  "  the  streets  have  been 
macadamized,  constantly  watered,  and  covered ^by  a  wet,  clayey  mud ;  the  soil  sur- 
rounding the  metropolis  has  been  turned  up  for  the  purpose  of  building,  &c.,  to  a  much 
greater  extent  since  that  period  than  formerly ;  and  the  muddy  and  marshy  banks  of 
the  river  have  been  unusually  disturbed  and  inundated  by  the  swell  from  the  paddles 
of  the  numerous  steam  vessels." — Copland  i.  1090,  Am.  ed. 

*  See  British  &  For.  Med.  R.  i.  286.  See,  also,  Baker  on  Intermittents,  Med.  Trans, 
of  CoUege  of  Phy.  of  London,  iii.  141,  &o. ;  Willan's  Reports,  208. 
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meated  by  decomposing  animal  or  vegetable  refuse,  giving  off  impu- 
rities to  the  air  in  their  houses,  and  in  the  streets ;  and  experience 
has  proved,  also,  that  in  those  places  where  such  sources  of  impa- 
rity are  removed,  the  salubrity  improves.  From  this,  we  may  infer 
that  a  late  writer  is  not  far  from  the  truth,  when  he  avers  that  inter- 
mittents  have  nowadays  become,  to  the  profession  at  large,  mate- 
rials for  medical  history,  rather  than  for  medical  observation ;  since 
it  is  a  rare  fact,  in  many  places,  to  meet  with  a  case.  If  they  appear 
at  all,  it  is  in  marshy  districts,  some  of  which  exist  still,  and  must 
long  contin\le  to  do  so,  or  in  such  places  as  along  the  Surrey  bank 
of  the  river — from  Battersea  to  Deptford,  where  a  great  part  of 
the  surface  is  lower  than  high-water  mark,  and  the  ground  conse- 
quently is  never  well  drained.' 

In  the  Island  of  Ely  (England),  the  mortality,  as  compared  wiih 
the  births,  was  formerly  as  70  to  61.  The  island  has  been  drained; 
and  we  learn  from  Sir  John  Sinclair,  that  the  proportion  is  now  as 
54  to  61.  Dr.  Kirkland,  who  practised  for  thirty  years  at  Chelm- 
ford,  situate  in  a  marshy  district  of  country,  called  the  Hundred 
of  Essex,  states  that,  in  former  days,  the  inhabitants  were  all  pale, 
jaundiced,  emaciated,  and  bore  in  every  way  strong  marks  of  the 
effects  of  malaria.  Fever  prevailed  extensively  among  them,  and 
hardly  any  stranger  could  venture  to  the  place.  Through  the 
instrumentality  of  philanthropic  and  enterprising  individuals,  the 
country  has  been  drained,  improved,  and  cultivated ;  fevers  have 
disappeared  or  greatly  lessened,  and  the  inhabitants  are  as  remark- 
able for  their  fine  health  and  fine  looks,  as  they  were  before  for  the 
reverse.* 
.  Dr.  Rigby,  in  his  examination  before  the  commissioners  on  the 

1  London  Medical  Gnzette,  zziii.  87B. 

s  Sinclair,  The  Code  of  Health  and  LongeTitj,  41,  42.     London,  1829. 

Mr.  John  Marshall,  Jr.,  in  a  report,  sajs:  It  has  been  shown  that  the  Isle  of 
Ely  was  at  one  period  in  a  desolate  state,  being  frequently  inundated  by  the  upland 
waters,  and  destitute  of  adequate  means  of  drainage;  the  lower  parts  became  a 
wilderness  of  stagnant  pools,  the  exhalations  from  which  loaded  the  air  with  pes^e- 
rous  vapours  and  fogs ;  now,  by  th«  improvements  which  have  from  time  to  time 
been  made,  and  particularly  within  the  last  fifty  years,  an  alteration  has  been  made 
which  may  appear  to  be  the  eflfect  of  magic.  By  the  labour,  industry,  and  spirit  of 
the  inhabitants,  a  forlorn  waste  has  been  converted  into  pleasant  and  fertile  pastures, 
and  they  themselves  have  been  rewarded  by  bounteous  harvests.  Drainage,  embank- 
ments, engines,  and  inclosures,  have  given  stability  to  the  soil  (which  in  its  nature  is 
as  rich  as  the  Delta  of  Egypt)  as  well  as  salubrity  to  the  air. — Chadwicky  2tf  i2e- 
porty  Fol. 
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state  of  large  towns,^  says  of  tlie  General  Ljing-in  Hospital,  in 
York  Boad,  Lambeth:  "The  hospital  was  seldom  free  for  any 
length  of  time  from  puerperal  fever,  occasionally  producing  fright- 
ful ravages,  and  requiring  the  building  every  now  and  then  to  be 
closed.  After  the  greatest  attention  had  been  paid  to  cleanliness  in 
every  respect,  the  wards  left  open  night  and  day  for  weeks,  fumi- 
gated, the  walls  limed  and  painted,  the  beds  thoroughly  cleaned, 
fiimigated,  repaired,  and  frequently  renewed,  and  the  most  scrupu- 
lous attention  paid  to  cleanliness,  the  fever  reappeared,  on  some 
occasions  immediately^  on  the  hospital  being  reopened.  This  cir- 
cumstance made  us  look  to  external  causes,  when  we  ascertained 
that,  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  hospital,  there  were  upwards 
of  1,600  feet  of  open  ditches,  receiving  the  drainage  of  the  poor 
and  dense  population  of  the  neighbourhood,  one  of  the  ditches 
being  not  more  than  thirty  feet  from  the  wall  of  the  building.  It 
was  black  and  stagnant,  and  in  constant  ebullition  from  the  dis- 
engagement of  gas.  After  great  difficulty  and  trouble,  the  hospital 
having  to  bear  a  large  proportion  of  the  expense,  the  Commission- 
ers of  Sewers  were  induced,  although  with  much  reluctance  (in  Oct. 
1838),  to  have  a  portion  of  these  ditches  cleaned  and  properly 
arched  over;  an  immense  quantity  of  black  pestilential  mud  was 
excavated,  but,  instead  of  being  removed,  it  was  spread  over  the 
adjoining  ground.  The  effect  was,  that  "  at  that  time  the  hospital 
was  freed  from  disease,  but  ten  cases  of  puerperal  fever  occurred 
within  twenty-four  hours  after  this  unjustifiable  act."  The  drainage 
of  the  hospital  was  then  carefully  attended  to,  and  ventilation  also 
(the  main  drain  had  been  entirely  blocked  up  by  two  logs  of  wood), 
and  puerperal  fever  ceased. 

It  appears,  from  the  statistical  accounts  of  Scotland,  that  the 
effects  of  drainage  in  various  counties  have  been  very  beneficial  to 
the  health  of  the  population.*  There  is  not  much  intermittent  fever 
in  Edinburgh,  but  there  was  formerly  a  lock,  called  North  Lock, 
which  was  famous  for  it.  Ague,  remittents,  and  intermittents  pre- 
vailed in  that  district  till  the  spot  was  drained.'  They  now  no 
longer  appear.  The  following  facts  are  recorded  in  the  Parliament- 
ary Beports.  In  Fordo wn  County:  "  So  much  draining  that  now 
no  swamps;  formerly,  agues  common;  now  quite  unknown."    Kin- 

1  First  Report,  412. 

<  Second  Kept  of  the  Lend.  Commie,  for  1S4S,  p.  48. 

*  £lliot8on'8  Lectures,  Lond.  Med.  Gas.  ix.  890. 
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toss-Kinross  :  "Agues  prevalent  sixty  yeara  ago,  in  consequence  of 
marshes;  now  never  met  with."  Oswell:  "Ague  prevalent  for- 
merly, but  not  since  the  land  was  drained."  Redgorton;  "Healthy; 
no  prevailing  disease;  ague  was  frequent  formerly,  but  not  since 
the  land  has  been  drained  and  planted."  Albernyte :  "  Since  the 
land  was  drained,  scrofula  rare,  and  ague  unknown."  Muckhart : 
"Great  improvement  in  agriculture;  ague  formerly  prevalent; 
not  so  now."* 

Mr.  Smith  states,  in  answer  to  questions  put  to  him,  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  Metropolitan  Sanitary  Commissioners,  that  in  the 
alluvial  clay  district  of  Stirlingshire,  and  west  of  Perthshire,  where 
the  drainage  was  formerly  eftected  by  large  open  ditches,  in  the 
Dutch  fashion,  ague  was  periodically  prevalent,  and  rheumatism, 
fevers,  and  scrofulous  affections  were  much  promoted,  until  the 
introduction  of  thorough  drainage,  forty  years  ago ;  after  which 
period  those  diseases  began  to  disappear,  or  to  be  greatly  mitigated 
in  severity.  "  Few  cases  of  ague  now  appear.  Fevers  are  seldom 
known,  except  in  the  usual  course  of  fevers  which  prevail  epidemi- 
cally over  the  whole  country.  In  the  undrained  condition  of  those 
districts,  they  were  subject  to  dense  fogs,  especially  in  the  autumnal 
months,  when  much  rain  had  fallen,  communicating  a  chilly  feeling 

'  Dr.  Southward  Smith,  before  a  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  declared : 
"  That  in  every  district  in  which  fever  returns  frequently,  and  prevails  extensively, 
there  is,  uniformly,  bad  sewerage  ;  a  bad  supply  of  water ;  a  bad  supply  of  scaven* 
gers,  and  a  consequent  accnmalation  of  filth.  If  you  trace  down  the  fever  districts 
on  a  map  of  the  Commissioners  of  Sewers,  you  will  find  that,  wherever  they  have  not 
been,  the  fever  is  prevalent ;  and,  on  the  contrary,  where  they  have  been,  fever  is  com- 
paratively absent." 

In  the  Holywell  and  Long  Alley  district,  with  five  hundred  recorded  cases  of 
diarrhoea  and  typhus,  within  the  last  six  months,  in  one  particular  place,  namely. 
Long  Alley — which  is  a  long,  narrow,  and  close  passage,  crowded  with  inhabitants — 
the  drainage,  contrary  to  the  general  rule,  has  been  put  in  good  order,  and  this 
place  has  remained  exempt  from  disease.  Two  courts  in  Wbitechapel,  that  were 
in  an  exceedingly  damp  and  filthy  condition,  and  in  which  fever  had  prevailed  for 
some  time  in  ^yery  house,  ceased  to  be  affected  inth  disease  on  being  drained.  In 
Dulwich,  fever  was  arrested  by  clearing  out  drains.  In  Hammersmith,  diarrhoea  dis- 
appeared in  one  street  after  the  emptying  of  a  cesspool  that  had  overflowed,  a  new 
drain  having  been  built  at  the  same  time.  In  the  Acton  district,  no  fever  is  reported, 
and  only  ten  cases  of  diarrhoea,  the  external  and  internal  cleansing  having  been  well 
attended  to. — Metropolitan  Sanitary  Commission,  2d  Report  (1848),  22. 

**  It  is  reported  to  us  that  agues  and  remittent  fevers,  in  Gravesend  and  the  vici- 
nity, have  been  greatly  reduced  after  the  drainage,  although  very  imperfect,  which 
has  been  accomplished  in  the  town  and  neighbourhood. — 2,d  Report  of  London  Com- 
thiMionera  (1848),  42« 
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to  the  inhabitants ;  but  since  the  general  intTodaction  of  thorough 
draining,  those  fogs  seldom  prevail,  unless  in  a  general  foggy  tend- 
ency of  the  atmosphere  of  the  country." 

On  the  farm  of  Deanston,  in  the  west  of  Perthshire,  consisting 
of  about  200  acres,  and  which  was  the  first  farm  on  which  the  entire 
system  of  thorough  drainage  and  subsoil  ploughing  was  introduced, 
there  was  a  marked  eflSect  produced.  The  farm,  after  periods  of 
rain,  used  to  be  covered  with  chilly  fogs,  which  entirely  disappeared 
after  the  thorough  draining  was  effected. 

Mr.  Parker  reports :  "  In  respect  of  increased  salubrity,  induced 
in  towns  and  rural  districts  by  drainage,  I  may  instance  the 
acknowledged  disappearance  of  ague  and  other  periodical  maladies 
consequent  on  the  great  drainage  effected  in  Cambridgeshire,  as  in 
the  Isle  of  Ely,  &c.,  and  in  the^  Lincolnshire,  and  other  great 
marshes.  As  an  example  of  the  good  effects  arising  from  the 
drainage  of  swamps,  I  may  state  that  the  Commissioners  of  Her 
Majesty's  Woods  and  Forests,  of  which  your  lordship  is  the  chief, 
have  recently  caused  me  to  drain  an  extensive  tract  of  country  in 
the  new  forest,  called  the  Wear's  Lawn  and  Bog,  adjoining  which  is 
a  small  hamlet,  where  inhabitants  previously  suffered  much  from 
intermittent  fevers.  The  hamlet  is  now  healthy;  the  offensive, 
gaseous  emanations  from  the  soil  have  ceased ;  and  the  inhabitants 
are  supplied  with  an  abundance*  of  the  purest  spring  water,  dis- 
covered during  the  operations  of  drainage,  and  appropriated  to 
their  use." 

A  Mr.  Neilson  remarked:  "I  have  also  had  several  opportunities 
of  witnessing  similar  eflects  in  the  West  Indies,  and  particularly  in 
British  Guiana,  where  I  resided  several  years.  The  surface  is 
almost  a  dead  flat,  lower  than  the  sea  at  high  water,  and  drained 
only  at  considerable  expense  by  large  sluicegates  for  each  estate, 
which  are  opened  each  period  of  low  water.  When  an  estate  is 
abandoned,  this  is  neglected,  and  its  neighbourhood  is  invariably 
the  first  to  suffer  on  the  approach  of  an  epidemic ;  and  I  have 
known  instances  of  the  course  of  a  fever  thus  produced  being 
checked,  and  materially  altered,  by  the  neighbouring  lands  being 
drained,  an  alteration  considerably  accelerated  by  a  small  quantity, 
of  lime,  in  a  finely  powdered  state,  being  distributed  on  the  lands 
during  a  windy  day."* 

>  Dndnage  of  the  Land  Fonning  the  Sites  of  Toinis,  69-72.    London,  18d2. 
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Aocording  to  Dr.  Graves,  whose  premature  loss  to  the  profession 
we  must  all  greatly  deplore,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  Ireland, 
as  in  other  countries,  the  effects  of  cultivation  and  drainage  on  the 
health  of  the  inhabitants  are  very  remarkable.  He  himself  witnessed 
several  exemplifications  of  the  improvements  thus  effected  in  respect 
.  to  the  public  health.  Formerly,  ague  was  of  rather  common  occur- 
rence in  some  marshy  districts  in  the  inmiediate  vicinity  of  Dublin, 
and  consequently,  when  he  was  a  pupil,  cases  of  intermittent  fever 
were  constantly  to  be  met  with  iii  the  hospitals;  now,  the  low 
grounds  have  been  drained,  and  thus  the  production  of  ague  has 
been  entirely  arrested.^ 

The  city  of  Cork,  Ireland,  lies  in  an  irregular  valley  which  is 
open  to  the  east  and  west,  but  is  confined  by  hills  on  the  north  and 
south  sides.  On  the  west  it  is  connected  with  the  fertile  valley  of 
the  Eiver  Lee,  which,  rising  from  the  mountain  lake  of  Gongane 
Barra,  flows  in  a  devious  course  until  it  reaches  the  city  of  Cork, 
where  it  receives  a  large  tidal  accession.  When  the  Lee  is  about 
a  mile  west  of  the  city,  it  divides  into  two  channels,  which  gradually 
diverge,  but  reunite  again,  thereby  insulating  a  considerable  tracts 
upon  which  the  main  part  of  the  city  is  built.  This  tract  is  low, 
and  being  permeated  by  some  small  streams  from  the  main 
branches,  inundations  occur  when  the  river  is  swollen  by  heavy 
,  rains  and  high  tides.  From  this*  cause  the  city  anciently  derived 
its  not  very  flattering  name,  Corkagh,  signifying  a  morass.  This 
unpromising  locality,  from  its  marshy  nature,  was,  as  might  be 
expected,  very  subject  to  intermittent  fever,  and  "  the  fever  and 
ague"  were  as  femiliar  words  in  Cork  as  they  are  in  the  swamps  of 
the  Mississippi.  Within  the  last  century  it  has  been  drained,  and 
in  part  built  upon.  The  smaller  inosculating  channels  have  been 
,  arched  over ;  the  river  has  been  confined  by  handsome  quays  to  its 
two  divisions,  and  the  main  branches  have  been  deepened.  The 
effect  has  been,  the  almost  disappearance  of  the  fever,  which  now 
shows  itself  but  seldom,  and  for  a  number  of  years  did  not  reign  in 
an  epidemic  form,* 

In  fact,  so  far  as  Great  Britain  is  concerned,  the  immense  benefit 
.of  drainage  has  been  proved  by  all  the  researches  of  Mr.  Chad  wick, 
who  says:  "In  considering  the  circumstances  external  to  the  resi- 

*  Clinical  Leetares,  51,  Am.  ed. 

'  Popham,  Notes  on  the  Oliniote  and  Diseases  of  the  City  of  Cork,  Dublin  Journal 
of  Med.  So.  XV.  290,  May,  1853. 
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dence,  which  affect  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  population,  the 
importance  of  a  general  land  drainage  is  developed,  by  the  inquiries 
as  to  the  causes  of  the  prevalent  diseases,  to  be  of  a  magnitude 
of  which  no  conception  had  been  formed  at  the  commencement  of 
the  investigation;  its  importance  is  manifested  by  the  severe  conse- 
quences of  its  neglect  in  every  part  of  the  country,  as  well  as  by  its 
advantages  in  the  increasing  salubrity  and  productiveness,  wherever 
the  drainage  has  been  skilful  and  effectual.* 

Lancisi  gives  a  memorable  instance  of  this  in  the  town  of  Qon- 
dolpho,  already  referred  to,  which,  notwithstanding  its  elevation, 
was  rendered  sickly  by  the  exhalations  from  Lake  Jumus,  lying 
below  it  to  the  south-west.  The  lake  was  dried  up,  by  order  of 
Pope  Paul  v.,  and  salubrity  was  the  consequence.*  The  same 
writer  relates  an  interesting  case  of  the  beneficial  effect  of  drainage, 
which  was  communicated  to  him  by  Lentilius,  physician  to  the 
Duke  of  Wurtemberg,  and  which  occurred  at  Stutgard.  "  What 
you  are  preparing,  on  the  noxious  exhalations  of  marshes,"  says 
Lentilius,  ^'cannot  but  be  entertaining  and  useful.  No  one  can 
doubt  of  the  great  importance  of  the  subject.  This  I  can  illustrate 
by  a  single  statement :  Stutgard,  the  residence  of  my  most  serene 
Prince,  is  surrounded  by  mountains  on  every  side  except  the  east, 
where  there,  is  a  sort  .of  plain,  stretching  about  an  hour's  walk 
towards  the  Eiver  Necker.  Near  the  wall  of  the  town,  on  the 
eastern  side,  and  near  that  plain,  was  formerly  a  fish-pond  or  pool 
of  several  acres  in  extent.  For  many  years,  our  metropolis  has 
been  notorious  for  its  obstinate  quotidian  intermittents,  which, 
being  scarcely  epidemic,  but  only  endemic,  have  been  commonly 
known  by  the  name  of  the  Stutgard  fevers.  It  happened,  about 
fifteen  years  ago,  that  this  pool  was  drained,  and  converted  into  a 
most  beautiful  meadow.  From  that  time,  intermittent  fevers  have 
become  so  rare  that  they  never  once  have  deserved  the  name  of 
epidemic,  but  only  appear  in  sporadic  cases,  here  and  there,  and 
are,  moreover,  much  easier  to  cure.  Hence,  it  appears  that  the 
fevers  arose  from  the  filthy  effluvia  of  the  pool,  wafted  by  the 
eastern  wind  over  the  town,  and  confined  there  by  the  inability  of 
the  wind  to  sweep  them  quite  away,  on  account  of  the  mountains 
adjacent."* 

I  Second  Rept  Fol. 

s  De  Noxiis  Palladttm  Efflnviia,  20.  >  Ibid,  10. 
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M.  Huguenin,  in  a  Prize  Essay  on  Ponds,  which  was  presented 
to  the  Academy  of  Lyons  in  1778,  and  is  quoted  in  the  Memoirs 
of  the  Royal  Medical  Society  of  Paris  (vol.  viii.  p.  289),  after  dwell- 
ing on  the  injurious  influences  of  marshes,  says:  "Lorraine  long 
experienced  these  baneful  effects,  before  the  cause  of  the  periodic 
return  of  the  fatal  febrile  diseases,  by  which  it  was  visited  during 
several  successive  centuries,  could  be  ascertained.  While  its  hu- 
mane and  benevolent  princes  founded  thousands  of  charitable  insti- 
tutions to  insure  relief  against  these  ever-renewed  evils;  while 
natural  philosophers  and  physicians  laboured  to  discover  the  germ 
of  those  disastrous  epidemic  diseases,  agriculture  came  to  the  aid 
of  this  desolated  province,  and,  without  suspecting  the  miracle  it 
was  about  performing,  drained,  in  a  short  time,  two  hundred  ponds, 
in  order  to  fecundate  the  precious  soil  which  had  so  long  been  ab- 
sorbed by  the  water.  The  air  being  thereby  relieved  of  the  humid- 
ity and  putrid  vapours  by  which  it  had  been  heretofore  saturated,  a 
stop,  or  at  least  an  interruption,  was  put  to  this  fatal  circle  of  con- 
tagions, which,  while  endemic  in  localities  surrounded  by  ponds, 
appeared  often  epidemically  in  the  rest  of  the  province." 

In  Paris,  malarial  fevers,  in  the  time  of  Ballonius,  were  of  daily 
occurrence,  and  prevailed  on  a  large  scale.  They  have  now  become 
so  rare  that  when  Alibert  wrote  his  once  popular  treatise,  it  was 
with  difficulty  he  cpuld  find  more  than  a  few  cases  for  examination. 
Strasburg,  already  mentioned,  has,  in  like  manner,  been  cured  of 
such  diseases,  except  in  some  parts  of  the  suburbs;  but  here, 
marshes  have  been  allowed  to  remain  unreclaimed.  Like  results, 
though  not  invariably  so  entirely  satisfactory,  have  been  obtained 
in  other  parts  of  France;  as,  for  example,  at  Rochefort,  Marenne,* 
Bresse,*  Lorne,^  Bourg,*  Monbrison,'  Feurs,*  Lyons,'  Bourgoin,*  &c. 
If  the  first  of  those  cities — which,  in  the  days  of  Chirac,  was  pro- 
verbial for  its  unhealthiness,  and  was  visited,  in  1694,  by  a  wide- 
spreading  and  malignant  epidemic,  of  which  that  most  distinguished 
physician  has  left  us  a  vivid  description — still  suffers  from  fevers  in 
autumn,  the  effect  is  due,  not  to  the  persistence  of  palludal  influ- 
ences within  its  walls,  or  in  the  immediate  vicinity,  but  to  other 
circumstances  already  adverted  to. 

>  Mclier,  M^m.  de  TAcsd.  de  MMecine  xiii.  673. 

s  SUtistique  du  Depart,  de  I' Ain,  184 ;  Fod^re,  M6d.  Legale,  t.  251. 

>  GauUier  de  Claubry,  M6in.  de  T Acad,  de  M^d.  xir.  129. 

*  Monfaloon,  82.        »  lb.  42.        •  lb,  184.        »  lb,  182.       •  lb.  182. 
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The  present  beautiful  city  of  Bordeaux  was  so  sickly  formerly — 
so  fiaequently  and  fearfully  vjsited  by  periodic  fevers,  arising  from 
tbe  exhalation  of  extensive  marshes,  situate  in  the  vicinity — that 
the  Parliament  of  the  Province,  which  held  its  meeting  there,  was 
often  compelled  to  seek  shelter  in  other  and  more  favoured  locali- 
ties. Such  was  the  case  in  147S,  1495, 1601, 1515, 1525, 1546, 1658, 
and  1654;  on  which  occasions,  the  disease  assumed  a  more  malignant 
form  than  common,  and  was,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  times, 
held  in  the  light  of  a  plague.  Similar  events  would,  probably,  have 
continued  to  occur,  had  not  a  venerable  prelate,  the  Cardinal  de 
Sourdis,  then  bishop  of  the  Province,  formed,  in  1604,  the  project — 
which  he  carried  into  effect  at  his  own  expense— of  draining  and 
reclaiming  the  larger  portion  of  the  marshes  situate  near  the  city. 
This  gigantic  work  was  effected ;  and  fevers,  since  then,  have  seldom 
if  ever  visited  that  city — never,  in  that  part  of  it  which  had  been 
more  particularly  under  the  influence  of  the  culprit  marshes.  Other 
similar  works,  in  other  parts  of  the  city  or  the  vicinity,  have  been 
effected,  and  always  with  the  same  happy  results.^ 

>  Betbeder,  Topogr.  M6d.  de  la  Tille  de  Bordeaux,  'Sl6m,  de  la  Soc.  Roy.  de  M^d. 
1. 187 ;  see  also  same  work,  yiii.  279 ;  Villerm^,  An.  d'Hyg.  xi.  849.  The  ponds  of  the 
Bombes,  as  already  mentioned,  have  long  been  noted  for  the  insalubrity  they  occasion. 
In  1889,  the  sickness  in  the  yicinity  was  so  great  that  a  commission  walB  appointed 
to  Buggeat  measores  for  remedying  the  eril.  In  his  report  on  the  subject,  M.  Purvis  - 
says :  **  Almost  every  individual  examined  admitted  the  baneful  effects  of  the  ponds ; 
a  large  number  viewed  them  as  the  principal  cause ;  a  small  number  referred  the 
effect  to  the  nature  of  the  soil ;  others,  to  the  marshy  condition  of  the  fields,  &c." 
At  the  same  time,  a  large  amount  of  facts  were  adduced  in  the  course  of  the  inquiry, 
tending  to  show  that  the  salubrity  of  the  place  was  restored  whenever  the  ponds  were 
dried  up.  The  commission,  in  view  of  the  numerous  facts  obtained  during  the  inquiry, 
—influenced  by  the  advice  of  all  the  physicians  who  have  turned  their  attention  to 
questions  of  public  health,  and  of  all  the  agriculturists  and  economists  who  have 
written  on  the  subject — taking  into  consideration  that  the  Bombes,  before  the  increase 
in  the  number  of  ponds,  was  much  more  extensiyely  cultivated  and  more  populous  than 
since  they  have  been  made  to  occupy  a  large  portion  of  the  soil ;  that  since  then 
more  than  one-half  of  the  population  seem  to  have  disappeared ;  that  while  the  Bresse, 
the  formation  of  which  is  similar  to  that  of  the  Bombes,  with  an  inferior  and  unhealthier 
soil,  has,  by  drying  up  its  ponds,  enhanced  its  prosperity,  and  possesses  now  a  popula- 
tion of  1,600  inhabitants  to  every  square  league ;  the  Bombes,  on  the  contrary,  by 
multiplying  hers,  has  lessened  greatly  the  net  value  of  her  agricultural  products,  and 
baa  now  a  population  of  less  than  400  to  the  squace  league ;— considering,  finally,  that 
insalubrity  and  fevers  reappear  everywhere  with  the  increase  of  ponds,  and  that  com- 
monly salubrity  is  eyerywhere  restored  when  these  are  dried  up,  the  commissioners 
are  unanimous  in  the  opinion  that  the  ponds  are,  without  the  least  doubt,  the  princi- 
pal cause  of  the  insalubrity  of  the  Bombes."    They  admit  that  marshy  fielda,  bad 
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Surrounded  as  Oopenbagen  and  all  Denmark  are  by  water,  salt 
and  fresh,  and  situate,  as  the  former  ie,  in  a  low  and  flat  country, 
containing  much  stagnant  water  and  many  ditches,  it  is  no  wonder 
that  ague  is  of  very  common  occurrence  theTe.  Yet  the  disease,  bb 
we  learn  from  Professor  Otto,  "  is  much  less  frequent  now  than 
formerly,  which  must  be  attributed  to  the  draining  of  several  pools 
and  stagnant  waters.  The  ague  was,  at  one  time,  from  the  want  of 
proper  drainage,  extremely  frequent,  and  in  many  cases  fatal,  on 
the  island  of  Langland.'** 

Around  Scanderoon,  the  seaport  of  Aleppo,  are  extensive  marshes 
and  swamps,  which  produce  their  usual  effects.  "  During  the  sway 
of  Ibrahim  Pasha  in  the  country,  it  was  brought  before  his  notice- 
Attracting  as  it  did  so  much  attention,  the  whole  was  drained,  and 
canals  formed  to  carry  off  the  waste  water  continually  from  the 
hills,  &c.  For  two  years  subsequent  to  the  completion  of  these 
salutary  exertions,  an  almost  perfect  immunity  was  enjoyed ;  but 
the  soldiers,  at  the  commencement  of  the  operations  in  1840,  de- 
stroyed the  embankments,  &c.,  and  soon  reconverted  what  had 
become  cultivated  land  into  their  former  state,  and  the  disease, 
which  had  almost  been  banished  from  the  neighbourhood,  again 
resumed  as  severe  a  sway  as  formerly."* 

As  cities  enlarge  and  improve,  malarial  fevers  decrease  in  them. — In 
our  own  cities — ^the  larger  ones  particularly — remittent  and  inter- 

regimen,  and,  perhaps,  the  nature  of  the  soil,  have  some  agency  in  producing  that 
effect ;  but  they  believe  that  all  those  causes  combined  are  far  from  being  capable  of 
occasioning  a  degree  of  evil  equal  to  that  occasioned  by  the  ponds.  (Statistique  du  De- 
partment de  I'Ain,  quoted  from  Becquercl  on  Climate,  278.)  The  commune  of  Varenge- 
ville,  in  the  arrondissement  of  Dieppe  (Seine  Infgrleure),  is  situate  on  a  surface  which 
formerly  constituted  part  of  a  large  marshy  district  noted  for  its  unhealthiness,  and  was 
the  frequent  seat,  during  the  autumn,  of  epidemics  of  intermittent  fever.  On  one 
occasion,  the  almost  entire  population — 177  out  of  182 — suffered  simultaneously  or 
in  succession.  Their  general  health  was  bad ;  they  presented  signs  of  a  cachectic 
state,  and  all  the  morbid  conditions  resulting  from  frequent  attacks  of  intermittent 
fever.  The  duration  of  life  among  .them  was  short.  Considerable  ameliorations  have 
been  effected  in  the  condition  of  this  locality  during  the  last  sixty  years.  A  great 
part  of  the  marshy  surface  has  been  drained  and  converted  into  cidtivated  fields,  and 
periodic  fevers  have  diminished  or  disappeared.  In  some  parts,  however,  and  espe- 
cially in  the  small  commune  of  Varengeville,  litUe  or  nothing  has  been  done  to  reclaim 
the  land  and  marshy  surfaces,  and  stagnant  pools  continue  to  exist ;  and  wherever 
such  is  the  case,  fevers  continue  to  prevail.     (M6m.  de  I'Ao.  de  M^d.  xiv.  118.) 

"  Topogr.  of  Copenhagen.   Trans,  of  the  Provincial  Med.  and  Surg.  Assoc,  vii.  206. 

'  Robertson,  Med.  Notes  on  Syria,  Ed.  J.  Ix.  88. 
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mittent  fevers  are  limited  to  the  suburbs.  As  the  buildings  extend 
out,  and  the  closely  inhabited  portions  expand,  and,  by  so  doing, 
lessen  the  area  of  humid  and  exposed  soil,  the  disease  recedes. 
Charleston,  Savannah,  New  York,  Buffalo,  Auburn,  Geneva,  Syra- 
cuse, Salina,  and  Louisville,  &c.  may  be  appealed  to  in  illustration 
of  this.  The  statement  of  Professor  Yandall,  relatively  to  the  latter 
city,  are  apposite.  The  rock,  of  which  the  subsoil  is  composed, 
"  forms  a  surface  remarkable  for  its  evenness ;  and  the  soil  which  it 
produces,  as  it  crumbles  under  the  aclion  of  the  air,  frost,  and  water, 
is  peculiarly  retentive  of  moisture.  Ponds  and  slushes  are  abund- 
ant, wherever  the  black  slate  constitutes  the  surface-rock.  The 
first  houses  erected  at  the  fall  were  built  in  the  midst  of  ponds. 
Entire  squares  of  the  city  are  now  pointed  out,  which  occupy  the 
ancient  beds  of  ponds,  large  and  deep  enough  to  float  a  steamboat. 
These  have  all  been  drained,  and  such  collections  of  water  are  no- 
where to  be  seen  within  the  city  limits."  Louisville,  while  it  stood 
amid  its  ponds,  Dr.  Yandall  remarks,  "  was  regarded  as  one  dT  the 
most  sickly  towns  in  the  Valley  of  the  Mississippi.  It  was  com- 
monly called  *  The  Oraveyard  of  the  West  J  It  is  now  esteemed  one  of 
the  most  healthy.  Intermittent  fever  was  a  regular  annual  visitant, 
and  occasionally  a  form  of  bilious  fever  prevaQed,  rivalling  yellow 
in  malignity,  and  threatening  to  depopulate  the  town.  The  most 
&tal  of  these  endemics  broke  out  in  1822,  after  a  hot,  rainy  season. 
The  number  of  victims  from  it,  out  of  a  population  of  less  than  five 
thousand,  was  two  hundred  and  thirty-two.  In  a  family  consisting 
of  twenty  persons,  nineteen  were  sick  at  one  time,  and,  in  some 
fSsanilies,  every  individual  died.  At  this  time,  only  one  street  in 
Louisville  was  paved,  and  within  its  limits  were  at  least  eight  ponds 
of  greater  or  less  dimensions,  most  of  which,  in  the  course  of  the 
autumn,  were  dried  up,  exposing  foul  bottoms  to  the  sun.  "  The 
ponds  have  all  disappeared.  The  streets  have  generally  been 
paved,  and,  though  the  grading  is  defective,  and  can  never  be  as 
effectual  for  drainage  as  it  might  be  rendered  on  a  less  even  sur- 
fece,  still,  it  is  such  as  to  carry  off  the  rains  into  the  river,  and  the 
ditches  south  of  the  city.  The  only  parts  of  Louisville  obnoxious 
to  the  charge  of  unh^thfulness,  are  its  suburbs.  Beargrass,  a 
small  sluggish  stream,  with  alluvial  banks,  which  empties  into  the 
river  at  the  foot  of  Third  Street,  taints  the  air  in  its  neighbourhood. 
The  ponds  send  up  their  effluvia  from  the  south ;  and  the  extended 
rocks  of  the  fiJls,  laid  bare  by  the  retreating  river  in  dry  seasons. 
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exhales  the  poison  of  intermittent  fever.  The  inhabitants  along 
the  Beargrass,  and  of  Water  Street,  and  of  the  scattered  dwellings 
in  the  outskirts  of  the  city,  are  sorely  afflicted  with  the  fever.  The 
infected  circle  is  receding.  In  1837,  it  was  not  deemed  safe  to  re- 
side nearer  the  limits  of  the  city  than  Walnut  Street.  Now,  Chest- 
nut Street  is  considered  healthy.  As  we  go  from  the  suburbs 
towards  the  crowded  parts,  the  chances  for  health  increase,  and,  as 
the  new  streets  are  built  up,  a  barrier  to  the  fever  poison  is  thrown 
around  the  older  neighbourhoods."^ 

K  the  reader  desires  to  have  another  convincing  proof  of  the 
cessation  of  the  production  of  autumnal  fever  from  changes  of  the 
kind  mentioned,  let  him  come  and  see  what  has  been  the  result  in 
Philadelphia.  In  former  days,  when  the  city  was  of  limited  ex- 
tent— with  few  improvements — with  buildings  scattered  about,  and 
leaving  open  and  unimproved  spaces  between  them — with  a  marshy 
stream  running  through  the  greater  part  of  it — with  ponds,  natural 
and  artificial,  spotted  over  the  plot  in  various  directions,  and  with 
unpaved  streets — fever  was  of  common  occurrence,  and  epidemics 
were  not  unfrequent.  At  present,  malarial  fevers  are  unknown  in 
the  city  proper,  as  well  as  in  the  compactly  built  and  well-drained 
portions  of  tlie  suburban  districts.  If  we  wish  to  meet  with  them, 
we  must  go  to  the  outskirts  of  these  districts,  or  to  some  distance 
from  them,  to  the  open  meadow  ground  of  the  neck,  or  to  other 
unimproved  surfaces  of  the  vicinity ;  but,  more  particularly,  to  the 
marshes  which  still  exist  along  the  river  banks. 

Our  townsman.  Dr.  Emerson,  who  has  devoted  considerable 
attention  to  the  subject  of  public  hygiene,  and  furnished  several 
excellent  essays  on  the  vital  statistics  of  Philadelphia,  has  conclu- 
sively ,shown  that  the  influence  of  the  sickly  air  is  expended  upon 
the  comparatively  limited  portion  of  the  population  living  in  the  en- 
virons and  outskirts  of  the  city.  During  the  periods  embraced  in  his 
calculations — and  the  same  holds  good  in  all  other  times  and  places 
— the  fever,  in  some  of  its  forms,  was  almost  universal ;  whilst,  in  the 
more  dense  and  well-paved  parts,  the  air  seemed  unusually  healthy; 
and  where  remittents  and  intermittents  were  met  with,  they  could 
almost  invariably  be  traced  to  exposure  to  night  air  in  the  country 
or  suburbs.     Never,  he  remarks,  was  a  stronger  demonstration 

*  Sanitary  Gondltioii  of  LouiBville;  Trans,  of  Med.  Assoc,  ii.  C1 1,  612;  see  also 
Drake,  249. 
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afforded  of  the  resistance  made  by  cities  to  the  influence  of  country 
malaria,  than  our  late  experience  has  furnished.  Great  as  was  the 
amount  of  sickness  during  the  epidemic  of  1822  and  8,  it  was  con- 
fined almost  entirely  to  the  comparatively  small  proportion  of 
population  inhabiting  the  unpaved  or  ill-paved  environs.  "Our 
wol^ervation/'  Dr.  E.  adds,  "  on  this  and  other  occasions,  has  led  us 
to  ascribe  this  exemption,  for  the  most  part,  to  the  pavements, 
which,  by  effecting  a  perfect  drainage,  prevents  exhalation,  at  the 
same  time  that  it  admits  of  the  total  removal  of  vegetable  and 
animal  matters,  the  sources  of  foul  and  unhealthy  emanations. 
The  chief  motive  for  paving  the  streets  and  sidewsdks  is  usually 
convenience;  but  it  has  always  appeared  to  us  that  by  far  the 
most  important  object  achieved  by  it  was  the  preservation  of 
health."^  Since  the  time  to  which  this  has  reference,  thirty  years 
have  elapsed.  In  the  interval,  the  compact,  dense,  and  well-paved 
parts  have  extended  far  beyond  where  they  were  then,  and  with 
their  expansion  the  disease  has  receded. 

Hear  what  a  physician  of  the  middle  of  the  last  century  says : 
"  When  I  first  came  into  this  city,  the  dock  was  the  common-sewer 
of  filth,  and  was  such  a  nuisance  to  the  inhabitants  about  it,  that 
they  were  obliged  to  use  more  pounds  of  bark,  than  they  have 
ounces,  since  it  has  been  raised  and  levelled.''* 

Hear  also  what  Dr.  Bond's  distinguished  contemporary,  Cadwal- 
lader  Golden,  states:  "  I  remember  that  several  years  since,  when  I 
was  at  Bristol,  Pa.,  opposite  to  Burlington,  which  is  situated  to  the 
northward  of  a  large  space  of  swamp  ground,  they  told  me  that 
they  had  been,  from  the  first  settling  of  Bristol,  subject  to  inter- 
mittent fevers  of  a  malignant  kind;  and,  indeed,  the  aspect  of  the 
inhabitants  showed  the  ill  effects  of  the  air  which  they  breathed. 
While  I  saw  them,  they  assured  me,  at  the  same  time,  that  not 

«  Amer.  J.  U.  27. 

>  Bond's  Introductory  Lecture,  delivered  at  the  Pennsylr.  Hospital,  Dec.  17, 1776; 
K.  A.  Med.  and  Surg.  J.  ir.  270. 

During  the  winter  of  1849,  1850,  the  New  Orleans  city  authorities  ordered  all  the 
timber  standing  between  the  city  and  the  M^tairie  ridge — an  elevated  space  between 
the  city  and  lake,  in  the  midst  of  a  cypress  swamp— to  be  cut  down.  The  greater 
part  of  the  ground  was  also  well  drained.  By  this  means,  an  eztenslTe  swamp  was 
dried  up  by  the  rays  of  the  sun,  and  the  obstruction  to  ft^e  ventilation,  by  the  breezes 
of  the  lake,  removed.  Writing  a  year  after,  Dr.  Fenner  says :  "  I  think  it  not  at  all 
improbable,  that  this  work  has  already  exerted  a  beneficial  influence  upon  the  health 
of  the  city." — Southern  Medical  RtporUj  ii.  83. 
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above  two  or  three  childTen,  born  in  that  village  since  its  first  set- 
tling, had  attained  to  the  age  of  maturity;  bnt  since  that  time, 
these  swamps  having  been  drained  and  converted  into  profitable 
meadow  grounds,  I  am  informed  that  Bristol  is,  in  a  great  measure, 
freed  from  these  annual  epidemical  fevers."^  Speaking  of  Cahawba, 
Ala.,  Dr.  English  states  that  the  land  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  . 
the  town  is  low  and  flat,  and  was,  until  1840,  interspersed  with 
numerous  small  shallow  ponds.  These  have  been  thoroughly 
drained,  and  now  hold  water  but  a  few  hours  after  the  heaviest 
rains.  It  has  become  a  subject  of  remark  by  the  citizens  of  the 
place,  that  since  that  time  the  town  has  become  much  more  healthy, 
particularly  as  regards  endemic  fevers.  In  truth,  in  the  last  four 
or  five  years,  the  former  dreaded  scourge,  bilious  remittent  fever, 
has  almost  disappeared,  and  the  few  cases  that  do  occur  are  of  a 
mild  type.* 

Beneficial  effects  obtained  from  the  draining  of  marshes  prove  the 
existence  and  morbific  agency  of  malaria, — Large  portions  of  the  Tuscan 
and  Luccan  Marshes,  the  maremmes  of  Albagna,  of  Ombrone,  Gros- 
setto,  Orbatello  (between  Sienna  and  the  sea),  Campilla,  Piombino, 
Castiglione,  the  val  di  Chiana,'  have  been  reclaimed ;  the  soil  has 
been  improved,  and  applied  to  useful  purposes,  and  there  sickness 
has  disappeared.  The  reader  will  find,  in  Tozetti's  travels  in  Tus- 
cany,* an  interesting  account  of  the  important  changes  eflfected  by 
the  Grand  Dukes  Cosmo  I.  II.  and  III.,  and  Ferdinand  I.  and  11., 
with  a  view  to  reclaim  the  marshes,  and  destroy  the  insalubrity  of 
the  country  around  Pisa,  and  of  the  satisfactory  results  thereby 
obtained.  At  a  later  period,  under  the  direction  of  Gaetano  Geor- 
gini,  and  by  order  of  Dukes  Leopold  I.  and  IL,  the  principal  basins 
of  the  Tuscan  Maremmes  were  drained,  and  otherwise  improved,  and 
there,  as  was  expected,  fevers  have  disappeared,  and  the  population 
has  sensibly  increased.  The  town  of  Massa,  which,  for  years,  was 
noted  for  its  insalubrity,  was  completely  restored  to  a  healthful  con- 
dition by  the  drainmg  of  a  large  and  deep  marsh,  situate  on  the 
north-east  of  it.    By  means  of  a  canal,  constructed  through  one 

»  Med.  Regist  i.  32S.  »  N.  0.  J.  ti.  168. 

*  FosBombroni,  M^moires  historiqnes  et  hydrnuliques  sur  le  yal  de  ChiaDa,  1789 ; 
THrtini  memorie  sul  beneficiftmento  dolle  iSIaremme  Toscana,  218  ;  Carribre,  825. 

*  Voyage  Min6ralogiquc,  Philosophique,  ct  Historique  en  Toscane,  par  le  Dr.  J.  T. 
Tozetti,  i.  892. 
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side  of  the  hollow,  the  water  escaped,  the  marsh  was  drained,  and 
the  morbid  effect  was  arrested.  A  few  years  after,  the  canal,  which 
was  too  small,  being  choked  up,  the  surface  once  more  became 
marshy,  and  fevers  reappeared;  but,  in  1829,  the  same  canal  was 
cleansed  and  widened ;  the  soil  was  again  dried ;  fevers  once  more 
ceased  to  prevail,  and  the  city  has,  since  then,  remained  healthy.* 

As  regards  the  Luccan  Marshes  improvements  had  been  effected 
in  them  as  early  as  1741,  when  one  of  the  three  basins,  into  which 
they  are  divided — the  Massaciuccoli — the  most  unwholesome  of  all, 
was  drained.  The  success  was  so  complete  that  fever  entirely  ceased. 
In  1768,  9,  the  sea-water,  owing  to  a  derangement  in  the  locks, 
once  more  covered  the  reclaimed  land.  As  a  natural  consequence, 
marshes  were  reformed,  and,  with  these,  the  disease  reappeared. 
The  mortality  at  Viareggio,  and  the  adjacent  parishes,  which  the 
year  before  had  not  exceeded  one  in  forty  of  the  population, 
amounted  now  to  one  in  fifteen  (170  in  1830).  The  locks  were 
repaired,  and  health  was  re-established.  In  1784,  5,  a  like  accident 
in  the  locks  occurred,  and  the  same  results  followed — fever  returned. 
In  the  former  of  these  years,  out  of  a  population  of  1,898,  1,200 
were  attacked,  while  the  number  of  deaths  was  92;  or  1  in  20  of 
the  whole  amount  of  the  inhabitants.  In  1785,  103  died,  out  of  a 
population  of  1,834,  or  1  in  about  18.  Again,  the  looks  were  re- 
paired, the  sea  was  excluded,  the  marshes  were  dried  up,  and  health 
was  once  more  restored.  Other  portions  of  these  pestiferous 
localities  were  reclaimed  in  1812,  1819,  and  1821,  and  everywhere 
the  success  has  been  equally  satisfactory.*  Need  I  add  that,  with 
the  diminution  or  cessation  of  fever,  the  population  has  increased? 
At  Grosseto  alone,  from  1814  to  1843,  the  augmentation  has  heeji 
from  53,175  to  76,179.'  In  Viareggio,  the  number  of  inhabitants 
in  1733  was  1,509;  in  1823  (90  years),  it  had  increased  to  9,408.^ 

On  the  opposite  effect,  the  following  remarks  of  Lancisi  deserve 
attention: — 

"  And  we,  taught  by  the  calamities  of  the  noble  and  crowded 
cities  of  Italy,  which  have  been  desolated  by  the  marshes  alone, 
behold  with  our  own  eyes  the  mischiefs  occasioned  by  stagnating 
waters,  without  looking  abroad  for  the  reasons  or  inquiring  for  the 

»  Cftiriere,  Le  Climat  de  Tltalie,  324,  5  ;  SalvagQoli,  Saggio  delle  Statistica  medlca, 
dclle  Maremme  Toscanc.  ^ 

'  Giordini,  An.  de  Chemie,  &c.  xxlx.  225.  234 ;  M6lier,  op.  ciL  686. 
»  See  Carrifere,  888.  *  Giordini,  op.  eit.  237. 
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evidence  of  other  persons.  Aquileia,  for  example,  formerly  in  a 
most  flourishing  condition  from  the  number  of  its  inhabitants,  even 
so  much  as  to  merit  its  advancement,  first  to  a  metropolitan  and  then 
to  a  patriarchal  dignity,  scarcely  retains  at  this  day  the  remains  of 
houses,  or  any  traces  of  its  former  splendour;  and  the  sole  cause  of 
its  overthrow  has  been  the  contamination  of  the  air  from  undrained 
waters.  The  city  of  Brundusium,  formerly  so  famous,  is  lament- 
ably mentioned  by  Antoninus  Galatheus,  in  words  which,  by  reason 
of  their  aptness,  we  quote :  *  Moreover,  cities  situated  in  a  healthy 
climate  have  been  destroyed.  Cities,  indeed,  like  men,  have  their 
vicissitudes.  But  the  neglect  of  its  inhabitants  has  been  the  ruin 
of  Brundusium ;  for  had  outlets  been  made  for  its  waters,  it  would 
never  have  acquired  such  an  unhappy  distinction.'  "* 

The  effects  of  covering  sickly  places  vnth  water  lead  to  the  same  belief. 
— But  draining,  improving,  and  cultivating  the  surface  of  infected 
localities  are  not  the  only  modes  of  putting  a  stop  to,  or  greatly 
diminishing,  the  prevalence  of  fever,  and  thereby  proving  the  feet 
that  these  must  arise  from  a  cause  exhaled  from  the  soil.  We  have 
seen,  on  the  authority  of  Pringle,  that,  during  the  campaign  of 
1748,  in  Brabant,  the  country  bordering  on  the  lower  part  of  the 
Maas,  was  rendered  more  unhealthy,  upon  letting  oflf  part  of  the 
water  by  which  the  country  around  the  fortified  towns  had  been 
submerged.  It  may  now  be  proper  to  add,  from  the  same  author, 
that  the  "  States  of  Holland,  being  made  sensible  of  the  sickness 
which  raged  at  Breda,  and  in  the  neighbouring  villages,  gave  orders 
to  let  in  the  water  again,  and  to  keep  it  up  till  winter."*  Indeed, 
experience  taught  Pringle  that,  "as  to  cantonments  in  marshy 
grounds,  if  the  troops  must  remain  there  in  the  dangerous  season, 
it  will  be  better  to  float  the  fields  entirely,  than  to  leave  them  half 
dry."^  The  same  process  was  resorted  to  some  years  ago,  with 
complete  success,  at  Paris,  Bordeaux,  and  other  parts  of  France, 
and  is  never  neglected  there,  when  marshy  surfaces  cannot  be 
otherwise  reclaimed.*  We  have  already  seen  the  means  adopted 
to  correct  the  blunders  of  the  revolutionary  government,  in  1793. 
Blane  informs  us  that,  while  the  British  troops  were  suiFering  from 

1  Lancisi,  op,  eU.  lib.  i.  cap.  iii.  8;  see  also  Dr.  MitchelFs  Tr.,  Med.  Repos.  ziii.  16. 
«  Pp.  61,  62.  »  Ibid.  98. 

^^arent  du  Chatelet,  An.  d'Hyg.  xi.  810 ;  Fleuriau  de  Bellevae,  Comptes  Rendus 
de  r  Acad,  des  Sc.  zxt.  888,  9. 
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the  Walcheren  fever,  "  the  native  inhabitants  affirmed  they  were 
less  sickly  than  usual  at  the  same  time,  owing,  as  they  said,  to  the 
unusual  quantity  of  rain  that  had  fallen  during  the  two  or  three 
preceding  months."^ 

Indeed,  the  beneficial  eflfects  obtained  from  the  flooding  of  iiiarshes 
or  insalubrious  surfaces,  by  artificial  means,  by  freshets,  or  otherwise, 
have  been  noticed  from  time  immemorial,  as  well  in  foreign  coun- 
tries, as  in  our  own.*  The  practice  is  certainly  not  new,  and  may 
be  traced  to  an  eariy  period  in  the  annals  of  hygiene,  as  the  reader 
will  find  by  reverting  to  the  history  of  Empedocles,  who  delivered 
the  inhabitants  of  Salimonte  of  the  effluvia  exhaled  from  the 
marshy  banks  of  the  neighbouring  rivers,  by  causing  these  to  be 
flooded  by  means  of  the  pure  water  of  other  streams.  In  many 
of  the  islands  of  South  America,  on  the  coast  of  Mexico,  at  Ba- 
tavia,  in  Africa,  in  the  East  and  West  Indies,  in  Europe,  and  else- 
where, sickness,  as  we  have  seen,  prevails  at.  the  commencement 
and  close  of  the  rainy  season,  and  ceases  completely,  or  in  great 
measure,  when  the  rivers  are  high,  and  the  marshes,  swamps,  as 
well  as  the  country  generally,  are  covered  over  with  water. 

More  than  a  century  ago,  Desportes  expressed  himself  in  favour 
of  the  opinion  that  yellow  fever  arises  often  from  the  foul  condition 
of  ships,  and  attributed  the  escape  of  a  vessel,  the  Jason,  of  seventy- 
four  guns,  in  1746,  at  St.  Domingo,  to  its  extremely  leaky  condition, 
by  which  the  sources  of  exhalations  in  the  hold  were  submerged.' 

The  common  saying  of  the  sailors,  that  a  leaky  ship  is  ever  a 
healthy  ship,  is  well  known;  and,  in  conformity  with  the  result  of 
experience  on  that  point,  the  submerging  or  sinking  of  infected 
vessels  has  not  unfrequently  been  resorted  to  as  a  means  of  puri- 
fication. 

The  practice  is  noticed,  as  extremely  useful  under  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances, by  Lancisi,  who  was  too  clear  an  observer  not  to  have 
discovered  that  marshes  are  "harmless,  when  plentifully  diluted  and 
cleansed  throughout  by  pure  and  fresh  supplies  of  water."  Lancisi 
reminds  us,  too,  of  a  fact  mentioned  centuries  ago,  by  Strabo,*  and 
which  has  been  already  briefly  alluded  to :  "  Alexandria,  in  Egypt, 

1  DisserUtioDB,  i.  219. 

•  Carri^re,  loc.  ett.  626;  Ludlow,  N.  Y.  J.  ii.  84;  Caldwell,  Essay  oq  Malaria,  75 ; 
Villenn^,  An.  d'Hyg.  ii.  849. 

>  Histoire  des  Maladies  de  8t  Domingue,  i.  162. 

*  Geographia,  lib.  ztU.  278. 
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Stands  near  the  marsbes;  and  although  it  ought  to  experience, 
daring  the  scorching  heat  of  summer,  a  close  and  suffocating  air, 
yet,  by  the  seasonable  rise  of  the  Nile,  nothing  filthy  exists  whence 
vitiated  exhalations  can  arise,  especially  when  the  Etesian  winds 
begin  to  blow  from  the  north,  and  arrive  after  sweeping  a  wide 
tract  of  sea." 

The  surface  now  covered  by  the  city  of  Borne,  as  well  as  that  over 
which  was  spread  the  ancient  mistress  of  the  world,  and  the  adjacent 
campagna,  could  scarcely  fail  to  be,  to  a  certain  extent,  insalubrious 
in  olden  times ;  but,  from  all  we  can  collect  on  the  subject,  it  would 
appear  to  have  been  less  so  formerly  than  it  is  at  the  present  day. 
When  limited  to  a  few  hills,  the  Quirinal,  the  Palatine,  and  the 
Capitoline,  marshes  of  large  size — the  great  and  little  Velabrum — 
existed  in  the  close  vicinity.  At  no  great  distance,  were  other 
marshes,  the  Capuan,  and  those  of  Tarentum.  Then  there  were 
the  Lakes  of  Castiglione  and  Giuturna,  besides  smaller  lakes  or 
pools  situate  all  about  the  Roman  territory.  Most  of  those  locali- 
ties, though  now  uninhabitable,  were  then  populous,  and,  in  all 
probability,  owed  their  greater  salubrity  to  the  fact  that  the  larger 
number  of  those  receptacles  of  water,  which  were  then  completely 
filled,  have  been  partially  drained  by  artificial  means,  or  filled  up 
by  the  gradual  increase  of  their  subaqueous  soil,  and  retains  be- 
neath the  surface  the  water  by  which  it  was  once  covered. 

The  following  fact,  already  adverted  to,  illustrates  more  than  one 
of  the  results  here  mentioned :  "  It  has  been  remarked  by  persons 
who  live  in  the  vicinity  of  Morne  Fortune  (St.  Lucia),  that  when  the 
military,  who  inhabit  the  Morne,  suffer  severely  from  sickness,  the 
inhabitants  of  the  town  of  Castrie  (in  the  close  vicinity),  are  gene- 
rally in  good  health  ;  and,  on  the  contrary,  that  when  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  town  are  sickly,  the  garrison  on  the  height  Is  compara- 
tively healthy.  The  Morne  is  a  bog  in  wet  weather ;  Castrie  is 
then  an  inundated  swamp ;  in  continued  dry  weather,  the  Morne 
has  a  hard  and  firm  surface ;  Castrie  is  then  a  swamp  advancing  to 
exsiccation.  The  fact  is  obvious,  and  presents  itself  as  a  cause  of 
what  takes  place."^  All  these  facts,  as  also  the  stoppage  of  febrile 
epidemics  by  a  profuse  fall  of  rain,  are,  besides  many  referred  to 
under  another  head,  attested  by  the  most  reliable  authorities.' 

■  R.  Jackson,  Sketch,  ii.  868,  9. 

s  Bally,  809;  James  Johnson,  48,  820,  880;  McWilliams,  184;  Pritohett,  108; 
Boyle,  8,  123  ;  Dazille,  10;  Desportes,  1.  62,  80,  87;  Firmin,  3,  17;  Gillespie,  187; 
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To  the  same  effect  may  be  cited  the  beneficial  results  obtained 
in  France  and  elsewhere,  by  the  filling  up  of  ditches  and  other 
excavations — remarkable  examples  of  which  are  on  record.^  I 
might  dwell  on  the  effects  produced  by  the  covering  of  the  marshy 
margins  of  river  shores  by  sand  inundations,  as  observed  on  the 
borders  of  the  Baltic,  in  Holland,  Italy,  France,  Africa,*  &c.,  and 
particularly  on  the  well-known  case  of  the  Goodwin  Sands,  in  which, 
while,  from  a  similar  cause,  the  usefulness  of  the  land  was  destroyed, 
the  salubrity  of  the  vicinity  was  firmly  established.  I  might  also 
point  out  those  instances,  in  which  the  infection  of  a  locality  has 
been  remedied,  by  covering  the  focus  of  exhalation  with  earth,  as 
was  done  to  Galiopolis,  in  1796.' 

H.  McLeah,  25;  Rush,  W.  154;  Ferguson,  HecoL  199;  Chisholm,  i.  294;  Ferguson, 
Med.-Oh.  Tr.  viu.  180,  ]  ;  Lempriere,  i.  26;  Rochoux,  11 ;  Caillot^  121;  Valentin, 
89 ;  Gouraud,  65 ;  Arnold,  81 ;  Furlong,  Med.-Ch.  Rer.  zzy.  289 ;  Dickson,  Edinb. 
J.  xiii.  47  ;  Bancroft^  200;  Berthe,  156  ;  Macoulloch,  204-6 ;  Brown,  in  Oyo.  of  Praot 
Med.  iii.  61 ;  Cooke,  Med.  Reo.  vii.  457 ;  Pinokard,  ii.  485,  6 ;  U.  Parsons,  204;  Xrrine, 
Dis.  of  Sicily,  6 ;  R.  Jackson,  Sketch,  ii.  259. 

»  Monfalcon,  43  ;  MaccuUoch,  126,  7;  Cycl.  of  Pract.  Med.  iii.  61. 

■  Maccnlloch,  207.  •  Potter  on  Contagion,  16. 
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CHAPTER   IV. 

EXISTENCE  ANB  MORBID  AGENCY  OF  MALABIA, 
'  CONTINUED.     ' 

The  effect  of  the  ^^  washing''*  of  sickly  places  lead  to  the  same  heUef — 
In  the  preceding  chapter,  attention  was  called  to  the  salutary  effects 
of  perfect  drainage,  as  illustrative  of  the  existence  and  morbid  agency 
of  a  malarial  poison.  With  the  same  view  I  may,  besides,  appeal  to 
those  instances  in  which  places,  heretofore  insalubrious,  have  been 
rendered  otherwise,  by  being  thoroughly  washed^  through  the  agency 
of  a  freshet,  or  an  inundation,  which  carried  off  all  substances  sus- 
ceptible of  decomposition,  and  left  in  their  stead  a  deposit  of  in- 
nocuous materials — as  occurred  in  New  Orleans,  after  the  crevasses 
of  May,  1816,  and  1849,^  and  more  recently  in  some  parts  of  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania.  In  the  latter  instance,  prior  to  September, 
1860,  intermittent  fever  prevailed  to  a  great  extent  along  the 
course  of  the  Schuylkill,  and  was  found,  in  many  instances,  to  be 
unmanageable,  showing  a  tendency  to  a  frequent  recurrence.  But, 
since  the  flood  which  took  place  at  the  time  mentioned,  the  same 
localities  have  been  remarkably  free  from  it.*  A  flood,  the  highest 
that  ever  occurred  in  the  same  river,  took  place  on  the  night  of 
the  2d  and  8d  of  September,  1850.  "  It  completely  inundated  a 
small  village,  of  about  thirty  houses,  in  our  neighbourhood,  besides 
some  ferm-houses.  It  filled,  of  course,  all  the  cellars  and  wells,  and 
it  left  besides  a  great  deal  of  filthy  rubbish,  forming  a  deposit  of 
mud,  of  several  inches  in  thickness,  of  a  most  offensive  character. 
The  greater  part  of  two  weeks  must  have  elapsed  before  the  cellars 
could  be  cleansed,  and  the  weUs  be  fit  for  use.  Meanwhile,  the 
people  were  living  in  filth,  and  without  the  usual  supply  of  pure 

^  Transactions  of  the  PennsyWania  State  Medical  Society,  ii.  84 ;  see  also  i.  24. 
'  Nicol,  Obs.  on  the  Nature  of  the  Climate  of  Seringapatam,  Edinb.  J.  xi.  200 ;  J. 
Johnson  on  Trop.  CI.  101. 
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water,  and  the  surface  of  the  ground  everywhere  about  them 
covered  with  the  mud  above  alluded  to.  Yet,  I  am  not  aware  that 
this  state  of  things  had  the  least  influence  in  aggravating  the  fevers 
then  prevailing.  I  asked  the  wife  of  a  farmer,  who  had  suflfered 
as  much  from  the  flood  as  any  other  person,  and  in  whose  family 
intermittent  fever  prevailed,  what  effect  the  flood  had  had  upon  the 
disease.  Her  answer  was:  " I  think  we  have  had  less  of  the  ague 
since  the  flood  than  before  it."*  In  this  case,  the  materials  of 
malaria  were  washed  away  in  some  parts,  and  new  innocuous  mud 
was  left  in  its  place.  • 

We  learn  from  Vitru vius,  that,  in  the  lagunes  of  V  enice,  the  air 
was  extremely  pure,  especially  around  Bavenna,  Altino,  and  Aqui- 
leia,  the  three  principal,  and  doubtless  the  most  populous  points. 
He  himself  affords  us  the  explanation  of  this  anomaly.  At  that 
remote  period,  the  marshes  and  ponds  were  situate  to  the  north 
and  east  of  those  districts,  and  their  bottoms  were  higher  than  the 
level  of  the  sea ;  owing  to  which  the  latter,  at  every  ebbing  of  the 
tide,  carried  away  all  the  putrescent  materials  and  filth,  and  thereby 
cleansed  the  lagunes. 

In  Seringapatam,  materials  of  putrefaction,  for  about  eight 
months  of  the  year,  lie  all  over  the  banks  of  water  streams  and 
other  repositories,  "until  the  periodical  rains  of  Malabar  begin, 
which,  falling  in  the  Ghauts,  run  down,  and  fill  the  Cauvery  River. 
The  filling  of  this  river  is  always  very  sudden,  and  it  comes  rushing 
along  with  great  impetuosity:  sweeps  out  all  the  filth  from  the 
ditches ;  clears  away  all  the  impurities,  so  long  stagnant  on  the 
island ;  and  leaves  the  place,  for  a  while,  tolerably  healthy,  and 
the  air  cool  and  refreshing."' 

The  city  of  Avignon  was  inundated  on  the  80th  of  October, 
and  the  4th  of  November  by  a  rise  of ^  the  Rhone.  Nine-tenths  of 
the  city  were  under  water.  No  fever,  however,  followed,  owing  to 
the  complete  washing  which  the  surface  underwent,  and  the  super- 
vention of  the  cool  north  winds,  which  wafted  the  morbid  exhala- 
tions along  the  great  valley  of  the  Rhone  out  to  sea.* 

With  equal  propriety,  I  may  call  attention  to  the  results  obtained 
in  some  parts  of  the  Pontine  Marshes,  as  well  as  in  and  about  the 

»  Pennypacker,  of  Chester  County,  Tr.  of  Penn.  St.  Med.  Soc.  i.  69. 
'  J.  Johnson  on  Trop.  CI.  101 ;  Nicol,  Obs.  on  the  Climates,  &o.  of  Seringapatam, 
£dinb.  J.  xL  290. 
*  Gouraud,  Fi^Tres  Interm.  Pernicieuses,  183,  4. 
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Eternal  City.^  In  former  days,  that  part  of  Home  on  which  the 
immense  population  was  crowded,  and  which  is  now  almost  deserted, 
was  healthy — comparatively  so,  at  least — whUe  the  insalubrious 
sections  were  the  Campus  Martins,  the  Yelabrum,  and  other  parts 
bordering  on^the  river; — the  site  of  the  modern  city.  The  reverse 
is  now  the  case;  for,  as  we  approach  the  inhabited  parts  of  the  pre- 
sent city,  through  the  space  separating  St.  John,  of  Lateran,  from 
the  Forum  and  the  Velabrum,  we  pass  over  the  principal  focus  of 
the  pestiferous  exhalations.  On  the  other  hand,  the  surface  of  the 
Campus  Martins,  or  indeed  the  whole  valley,  is  free  from  the  tainted 
atmosphere.  The  very  section  appropriated  to  the  Jews,  the  Guetto, 
where  the  principles  of  public  hygiene  are  sadly  neglected,  is,  to  a 
very  great  degree,  healthy.  How  has  this  happened?  The  Campus 
Martins  was  purified  by  Leo  X.,  and  the  surface,  after  being  divided 
into  streets,  was  soon  covered  with  houses,  churches,  and  other  build- 
ings. The  population,  at  the  close  of  the  reign  of  that  pontiff,  had 
already  reached  60,000.  The  narrow  vaUey,  between  the  Tiber  and 
the  Pincian  Hill,  by  which  we  now  enter  Rome,  was  transformed 
from  a  vast  marsh  into  the  beautiful  Piazza  delPopolo;  and  other 
portions  were,  by  successive  pontiffs,  greatly  ameliorated.*  The  site 
of  the  old  city,  which  was  not,  originally,  favourable  to  health — 
both  on  account  of  the  peculiar  condition  of  the  soil,  and  its  ex- 
posure to  the  influence  of  distant  sources  of  miasmal  infection,  but 
which  had  been  rendered  much  less  hurtful  by  drains,  the  erection 
of  numerous  aqueducts,  and  other  works  of  kindred  character — has 
returned  to  its  pristine  state.  It  has  gone  to  destruction,  and  is 
now  deserted.  '^The  houses  and  monuments  by  which  it  was 
covered  have  disappeared ;  the  greater  number  of  the  aqueducts 
have  been  destroyed,  with  the  effect  of  allowing  the  free  escape  of 
the  water,  and  the  formation  of  marshes  and  pools ;  the  drains  have 
been  choked  up,  and  the  whole  surface  presents  a  mass  of  ruins  and 
rubbish.^ 

Much  more  might  be  said  on  this  important  subject ;  but  the 
instances  mentioned  must  suflBce.  They  furnish  us  with  both 
proof  and  counter- proof.  With  the  existence  of  marshes,  or 
marshy  and  partially  drained  land,  we  have  fever;  with  the  re- 

■  See  Carriere,  Climat  de  Vltalie ;  and  Tournon,  Etudes  sur  Rome. 

■  Carri^re,  op.  eil.  161. 

•  See  ReTicw  of  Carri^re,  by  the  present  writer,  Am.  Journ.  of  Med.  Sci.  July, 
1851,  p.  168. 
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claiming  of  that  land,  or  its  complete  overflow,  fever  disappears. 
Whenever,  as  in  some  cases  cited,  the  surface  returns  to  its  pristine 
marsHy  condition,  the  unhealthiness  of  the  country  returns  also. 
Once  more  the  marshes  are  drained,  and,  with  the  improvement  of 
the  land,  we  have  a  cessation  of  fever.  In  some  instances,  the  disease 
is  found  to  break  out  in  impure  city  localities;  the  eflfect  is  remedied 
by  a  judicious  employment  of  drains,  sewers,  and  other  kindred 
means.  Nothing,  it  appears  to  me,  can  be  more  satisfactory ;  be- 
cause no  one  who  has  looked  at  all  into  this  matter,  can  have 
failed  to  perceive  that,,  of  all  diseases  which  are  susceptible  of 
assuming  an  epidemic  character,  few  or  none  exhibit  so  clearly 
the  close  relationship  between  the  existence  of  certain  local  agents 
and  the  effects  produced  by  them,  as  periodic  fevers;  none  the 
productive  causes  of  which  are  more  strikingly  and  undeniably 
under  the  control  of  human  agency.  And  when,  bearing  these  cir- 
cumstances in  mind,  we  revert  to  the  fact  that  the  mixture  of  salt 
and  fresh  water  has  been  found  to  increase^  greatly  the  unhealthi- 
ness of  marshy  surfaces — a  result  foreseen  by  Vitruvius,'  pointed 
out  more  satisfactorily  by  Lancisi,^  dwelled  upon  by  Gul.  Piso,*  Sir 
J.  Pringle,'  and  Sylvius  ;**  noticed  more  than  a  century  ago  in  this 
country  by  Cadwallader  Golden,'  and  subsequently  by  Ludlow,' 
and  other  American  writers;  and  confirmed,  beyond  dispute,  by  the 
effects  observed  at  Bender- Abassi,  on  the  banks  of  the  Persian 
Gulf;*  at  the  Valduc;^®  at  Martigues;  in  the  Luccan  Marshes,  near 
Viareggio,  Motrone,  and  Montignoso;  at  Sebgha  (Algeria);  in  South 
America,  &c.;"  it  will  be  difficult  to  resist  the  conclusion  that  some 

'  **  There  dreadfbl  is  the  air  in  low  places,  near  the  sea-shore,  into  which  the  wsTes 
find  entrance  by  a  canal  that  has  either  been  o^en  during  the  memory  of  man,  or  made 
by  haman  artifice,  or  produced  by  a  storm ;  and  into  which  receptacle  also  the  rains 
wash  down  the  filth  from  the  adjoining  knolls  and  hills."  *'  There  are  some  ponds  of 
the  kind  in  the  territories  of  Ferrara  and  Ravenna  as  well  as  of  Rome,  especially  near 
Ostea,  where  the  salt-works  have  been  erected." — LaneUif  op  eit,  18. 

«  De  Architectura,  lib.  i.  cap.  iv.  »  De  Nox,  Palude  Effluviis,  16,  18. 

•  Hist.  Nat.  and  Med.  lib.  i.  9.  »  Diseases  of  the  Army,  Appendix,  870. 

•  Pract.  Med.  Append.  Tract,  x.  191. 

7  Account  of  the  Fever  of  New  York  in  1741,  42.  Med.  and  Philos.  Register,  i.  828. 

8  New  York  Med.  and  Phys.  Joum.  ii.  86. 

•  Chardin,  Voyage  en  Perse;  Foddrd,  M6d.  Wg.  v. .169. 
»  Fod^r^,  ib.  168. 

*i  Giordini  (Qaetano),  Causes  de  Tlnsalubrit^  de  TAir  dans  le  voisinage  des  roarais 
en  communication  avec  la  mer.  Ann.  de  Chimie,  xxix.  226 ;  Cannferc,  Climat  de 
ritalie,  279;  Boussiugault,  Ann.  de  Chimie,  Ivii.  160,  151 ;  Salva  (in  Rochoux),  129: 
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poison  exhales  from  surfaces  where  the  mixture  occurs,  and  that 
the  disease  which  ensues  or  prevails  more  widely  there  is  the  effect 
of  it,  and  not  simply  of  heat,  moisture,  atmospheric  vicissitudes, 
or  other  agencies  of  the  kind. 

The  conclusion  will  appear  the  more  natural  when  we  learn  that, 
while  such  is  the  effect  of  the  mixture  in  question,  it  has  been 
found  that,  in  the  salinas  of  France,'  fevers  are  limited  to  the  edges 
and  immediate  vicinities  of  the  rivulets,  ditches,  and  canals  sur- 
rounding or  running  through  the  salt  basins,  but  containing  fresh 
water ;  and  do  not  affect  the  extensive  surfaces  on  which  unadulter- 
ated sea-water  is  introduced  for  the  purpose  of  evaporation,  and 
which,  at  a  certain  period  of  the  process,  assume  the  outward  cha- 
racters of  ordinary  marshes;*  when,  besides,  we  find  that,  so  far 
from  these  pure  salt  marshes  proving  injurious,  the  physicians  of 
Marseilles  (Mercandier,  Eobert,  Peyron,  Girard,  &c.),  to  whom  the 
subject  was  referred  for  examination,  have  pointed  out,  and  expe- 
rience has  demonstrated,  the  benefit  resulting  from  the  conversion 
of  common  paludal  localities  into  regular  salinas,  as  may  be  found 
by  referring  to  the  oft-quoted  Keport  of  Mdlier,  contained  in  the 
13th  vol.  of  the  Memmre  of  the  Academy  of  Medicine  of  Paris,  p.  655 ; 
and  that,  conversely,  the  change  of  a  salina  into  a  common  marsh, 
has  been  followed  by  the  appearance  and  wide  prevalence  of  fever, 
which  heretofore  had  not  existed — a  change  which  has  caused  the 
almost  total  depopulation  and  destruction  of  the  once  flourishing 
cities  of  Marenne  and  Brouage,  in  France.*    Dr.  Ludlow,  of  New 
York,  remarks  that  the  results  of  his  observations,  made  at  the 
villages  of  Salina  and  Montezuma,  New  York,  where  this  combi- 
nation takes  place  is,  that  it  depends  entirely  on  the  proportions  in 
which  the  waters  are  mixed.    If  the  waters  of  fresh  marshes  are 
largely  combined  with  salt  water,  or  vice  versd^  the  general  healthi- 
ness of  the  situation  will  be  improved.    Dr.  Hosack  mentions,  in 
his  lectures,  that  the  marshes  of  Hoboken,  in  New  Jersey,  while 
overflowed  by  the  sea-water,  were  healthy,  intermittent  and  remit- 

Trail,  Outlines  pf  Medical  Jurisprudence;  McWiUiams,  160;  Daniel,  Med.  Gaz. ;  Mi- 
ller, M6m.  de  TAcad.  xiii.  684 ;  Monfalcon,  69,  70 ;  Thouvenelle,  Climat  de  I'ltalie, 
i.  180,  188;  It.  84,  88,  218;  Sigaud,  du  Climat  et  des  Maladies  du  Br^sil,  172;  Mori- 
chini,  82. 

»  M^lier,  op.  eit  686,  636,  684;  Jacquot,  loc,  cil.  21,  26,  47;  Maillot;  Bourdier,  in 
same ;  Macculloch,  87,  8. 

«  M^lier,  op.  cU.  642,  646;  ib.  651,  666. 
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tent  fevers  being  unknown ;  but  since  they  have  been  drained,  and 
the  ingress  of  the  salt-water  has  been  prevented,  these  diseases  are 
endemic.  ^This  was  farther  proved  by  the  breaking  of  the  dykes 
during  their  prevalence,  when  they  immediately  ceased.*  When, 
again,  we  bear  in  mind  that  the  morbific  effects  produced  in  the 
localities  mentioned  are,  sometimes  at  least,  circumscribed,  like 
those  noticed  on  shipboard,  within  very  narrow  bounds ;  that  while 
in  vessels  the  area  of  the  infection,  which  necessarily  can  never 
be  large,  is  as  already  stated  often  limited  to  one  side  or  one  end 
of  the  under-decks,  or  to  the  vicinity  of  the  pumps,  where,  indeed, 
it  usually  commences,  the  disease  on  land  is  frequently  confined  to 
the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  a  pond,  of  a  mill-dam,  of  a  slug- 
gish  stream,  of  masses  of  decaying  or  green  timber,  or  of  other 
vegetable  or  animal  substances,  separate  or  combined,  in  a  state  of 
decomposition,  or  of  a  drain,  or  cesspool* — not  seldom  to  one  side 
only  of  these ;  to  an  overflowed  field  or  bank ;  to  a  few  streets  of  a 
city,  to  one  single  street,  or  even  to  one  side  of  this  ;*  to  a  few  build- 
ings ;  to  one  solitary  house,  or  side  of  a  house,  or  room,  or  comer 
of  a  room,*  or  the  like;  we  cannot  well  see  how  all  these  facts — 
the  reality  of  which  will  not  be  contested — can  be  explained  on 
the  principles  set  forth  by  the  opponents  of  malaria.  The  degree 
of  heat  and  humidity,  the  extent  of  the  dew-point,  the  amount  of 
atmospheric  vicissitudes  and  other  morbid  influences  to  which  they 
look  for  the  causes  of  the  disease,  can  scarcely  be  supposed  to  be 
so  much  greater  on  one  side  of  a  street,  in  a  few  buildings,  in  a 
solitary  house,  in  one  room,  or  corner  of  a  room,  than  on  the  other 

1  Op.  cU.  ii.  85 ;  Hosack's  Praetice,  176. 

>  Ruah,  It.  96;  Potter,  16 ;  Caldwell,  Dissert.  491,  2;  ib.  Essay,  6^;  ih.  Fever  of 
1805,  p.  60 ;  Picornel,  in  Thomas,  8,  22;  Usher  Parsons,  Essays,  215 ;  ib,  Hays's  Joum. 
vii.  80 ;  ib,  Boston  Med.  Journ.  ili.  674,  688 ;  Rand,  Med.  Reposit.  ii.  467 ;  Valentin, 
Voy.  Med.  55,  6 ;  Vicq  d' Azyr,  on  City  Interments ;  see  Review  of  this  work  in  Chap- 
man's Journ.  vii.  266-8 ;  Audouard,  Archives,  zii.  812 ;  Tr.  of  Med.  Soc.  of  State  of 
Pennsyl.  ii.  51 ;  Harris,  Charleston  Med.  Journ.  ii.  616 ;  Second  Report  on  Quarantioe 
(Lond.  1852),  67,  68 ;  Gaultier  de  Claubry,  M€m.  de  I'Acad.  de  MiSd.  xiv.  118. 

3  Lancisi,  op.  cit.  154;  Bancroft,  165;  Berthe,  74;  Baglivi,  158;  Rigault  de  Tlsle 
(in  Johnson),  815;  Amer.  Rev.  iv.  296;  Faust,  Amer.  Journ.  vi.  53;  Trans,  of  Mod. 
Soc.  of  State  of  Pennsyl.  ii.  93 ;  Macculloch ;  Lefoulon,  p.  00,  note ;  Pendleton, 
Charleston  Journ.  vii.  450 ;  Becquerol,  sur  les  Climats,  10. 

*  Lancisi,  154;  Ferguson,  Med.-Chirurg.  Trans,  viii.  143;  Callow  in  Cycl.  ii.  280; 
Wilson,  158,  9 ;  Vatable,  344;  Rufz,  28;  Imray,  Edinb.  Journ.  Ixiv.  355;  Davy, 
Topog.  of  Medit.  ii.  248;  Harris,  Charleston  Journ.  ii.  615;  Booth,  Life  of  Arm- 
strong, ii.  721 ;  Second  Report  on  Quarantine,  21,  22,  183. 
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aide  of  the  same  street,  in  adjoining  houses,  in  other  rooms  of  the 
same  building,  or  other  comers  of  the  sickly  room,  to  account  for 
the  difference  of  results.  Everything  in  this  bespeaks  the  exist- 
ence of  a  separate  morbific  agent,  penetrating,  in  combination  with 
tiiie  atmospheric  air  to,  or  generated  in  the  infected  spot,  and  sparing, 
owing  to  reasons  I  need  not  stop  to  explain,  neighbouring  or  adjoin- 
ing localities. 

Some  forms  of  malarial  fevers  resemble  diseases  produced  by  putrid 
substances  introduced  into  the  circulation. — The  incorrectness  of  the 
views  of  those  who  refuse  to  acknowledge  the  existence  and  agency 
of  a  malarial  poison,  will  the  more  forcibly  strike  us,  when,  reverting 
to  the  preceding  circumstances,  we  bear  in  mind  the  great  analogy 
existing  between  the  phenomena  of  some  forms  of  fevers  and  those 
produced  by  the  introduction  of  putrid  substances  in  the  torrent  of 
the  circulation,  or  the  forced  inhalation  of  mephitic  air,  as  shown  , 
by  the  well-known  and  oft-mentioned  experiments  of  Gaspard, 
Magendie,^  Leuret,  Hamont,*  and  others ;  by  the  ingestion  of  va- 
rious mineral  and  vegetable,  and  the  absorption  of  some  animal, 
poisons'* — to  say  nothing  of  the  discovery  by  Lassaigne,  in  his 
analysis  of  putrid  meat  water,  of  a  stinking  volatile  oil,  the  probable 
poisonous  agent  in  the  effects  obtained  by  those  experimentalists,  ^ 
and  which  can  differ  but  little  from  the  substance  dissolved  in  the 
air  of  malarious  localities. 

Take  yellow  fever  as  an  example.  The  late  Dr.  Harrison,  of 
New  Orleans,  who  was  perfectly  competent  to  form  a  correct  opinion 
on  the  subject,  speaking  of  the  effects  obtained  from  injecting  pu- 
trid meat  water  into  the  veins  of  animals,  as  shown  in  the  experi- 
ments of  Gaspard,  already  alluded  to,  says :  ^*  No  one  can,  I  think, 
fail  to  be  struck  with  the  extraordinary  resemblance  of  those  symp- 
toms and  post-mortem  lesions  to  those  of  yellow  fever.  The  charac- 
teristics of  the  disease,  its  rapid  course,  its  hemorrhagic  tendency, 

>  Journal  de  Physiologxe,  ii.  1,  and  iii.  81-85. 

>  Journal  des  Progres  des  So.  MM.  vi.  181. 

»  Fontana,  Traits  de  la  Vipcrc,  i.  85;  Celle,  Hygilne  des  Pays  Chauds,  89; 
HaaTages,  Nosologic,  Hi.  112,  115;  E.  Miller,  Works,  52,  53;  Med.  Repos.  ii.  412; 
Wning,  Yel.  FeT.  of  Savannah,  87,  88 ;  John  K.  Mitchell,  Cryptogamic  Origin  of 
Ferer,  78;  Hunter,  Die.  of  the  Army  in  Jamaica,  156;  Dewitt  on  Stramonium,  Med. 
Reposit.  ii,  80 ;  Ferguson,  Recollections,  204,  5 ;  Caillot,  Fievre  J.  296 ;  Levacher, 
78 ;  Chaussier,  Consultations  de  M6d.  Legale,  40 ;  Rochoux,  79 ;  Salva,  Segiindo  ano 
del  Real  Estudio,  &c.  142;  Lafuente,  Obseryaciones  Sobre  la  Fiebre  Rmarilla,  201. 
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its  peculiar  lesions,  are  all  to  be  met  with  in  these  experiments.  We 
have  black  vomit,  bloody  alvine  discharges,  redness  of  conjunctiva, 
extreme  tenderness  over  the  abdomen,  great  and  rapid  prostration 
of  strength,  burning  thirst,  anorexia,  &c. — all  so  characteristic  of 
yellow  fever.  In  his  other  experiments,  he  speaks  of  other  charac- 
teristic symptoms — suppression  of  urine,  intussusception  of  the 
intestines,  the  existence  of  fetid  fuliginous  matter  in  the  bowels, 
ecchymosis  of  the  mucous  membranes,  congestion  of  the  lungs,  &c. 
In  short,  there  is  hardly  any  symptom  mentioned  by  authors,  as 
occurring  in  yellow  fever,  which  may  not  be  found  in  these  experi- 
ments ;  aDd  it  is  the  same  with  regard  to  the  post-mortem  lesions."* 
Let  it  not  be  supposed  that  other  substances,  when  injected  into  the 
veins,  will  produce  similar  eflFects.  Gaspard,  and  after  him  Magen- 
die,  have  found  that  many  of  them  cause  death,  but  none  give  rise 
to  the  symptoms  or  anatomical  lesions  described  above.  Those  pro- 
duced by  ammonia  come  nearest  to  them. 

Let  us  also  bear  in  mind  that  dead  animal  matter  is  found  to 
run  faster  into  putrefaction,  in  situations  where,  from  the  prevalence 
of  fever,  marshy  exhalations  may  be  supposed  to  abound ;  that 
beer,  wine,  and  other  fermentable  fluids,  if  kept  there  on  the 
ground,  spoil  sooner  than  in  healthy  localities;*  that  the  active 
operation  of  such  exhalations  on  sores  and  wounds  is  often'evinced 
during  life;  that  substances  fabricated  of  silk,  wool,  cotton,  and 
flax,  very  rapidly  undergo  decay  when  exposed  to  the  atmosphere 
of  such  situations — silk  and  woollen  becoming  putrid,  and  cotton 
and  linen  assuming  a  dingy  or  yellow  hue,  and  afterwards  losing 
their  cohesion ;  and  that  these  effects,  which  in  Italy,  France,  and 
other  countries  are  generally  recognized  as  indicative  of  the  insalu- 
brity of  particular  places  and  seasons,  though  rapid  and  complete 
in  proportion  to  the  moisture  and  warmth  of  the  air,  exhibit  them- 
selves to  the  fullest  extent  when  these  conditions  are  combined 
with  sources  of  concentrated  malarial  exhalations. 

When,  besides,  we  recollect  that  the  absorption  of  softened  tu- 
bercular matter,  in  small  proportion,  and  in  the  early  stage  of  its 
formation,  produces  an  intermittent  form  of  fever,  of  quotidian 
type,  and  recurring  in  the  evening;  that,  with  the  progress  of  the 
softening  of  this  matter  and  of  its  absorption,  the  type  of  the  fever 

'  SpeculatioDB  on  the  Cause  of  the  Yellow  Fever,  N.  0.  J.  iii.  570. 
>  Barton,  on  Hong-Kong  Fever,  Dublin  J.  (N.  S.)  xii.  345. 
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changes,  becoming  first  remittent,  and,  finally,  continued;  when  we 
recollect  that  the  fever  attendant  on  the  absorption  of  pus  formed 
in  the  parenchyma  of  the  liver  often  assumes  the  tertian  type,  and 
that  intermittent  febrile  paroxyms  of  great  regularity  have  resulted 
from  such  absorption  ;*  when,  finally,  we  bear  in  mind  the  changes 
which  take  place  in  the  system  of  those  who  recover  from  yellow 
or  other  malarial  fevers,  through  the  unaided  efforts  of  nature ;  tha 
coincidence  of  the  sudden  and  successive  disappearance  of  the 
syniptoms  with  the  appearance  of  phenomena  of  a  critical  character 
— dark  discharges  from  the  bowels,  abundant  sweats,  and  a  copious 
flow  of  flocculent  and  sedimentous  urine — so  like  what  is  known  to 
attend  the  expulsion  or  elimination  of  some  poisonous  substance, 
it  is  impossible  to  avoid  the  conclusion  that  fevers,  when  they  make 
their  appearance  in  the  localities  mentioned,  are  the  offepring,  not  of 
a  cause  of  a  general  character  or  of  physical  influences,  consisting  of 
some  particular  modification  in  the  ordinary  and  sensible  qualities 
— thermometrical,  hygrometrical,  electrical,  &c^  of  the  atmosphere; 
since  the^^e  operate  in  equal  degree  all  around,  without,  however, 
producing  everywhere  the  morbific  effects  in  question;  but  of  some- 
thing exhaled  from  the  soil,  or  from  some  of  the  various  sources  of 
decomposition  adverted  to.  In  other  words,  we  must  infer  that 
fevers  arise  from  the  impress  of  a  species  of  morbid  material  poison, 
which  finds  admission  in  the  blood,  and  occasions  peculiar  changes 
in  certain  of  the  constituents  of  that  fluid — conferring  subsequent 
immunity  in  many  cases,  like  other  causes  of  a  kindred  nature, 
though  in  a  less  degree,  and  with  less  certainty;  possessing,  to 
some  extent,  other  characteristic  properties  of  true  morbid  poisons, 
but  differing  from  them  in  not  being  the  product  of  operations 
taking  place  in  the  living  system;  in  its  not  being  possessed  of  the 
power  of  reproducing  or  multiplying  itself  in  the  body ;  in  its  not 
converting  any  of  the  elements  of  the  blood  into  its  own  similitude, 
and  in  its  effect  not  being  capable  of  propagation  from  one  person 
to  another.* 

Tlie  geological  formation  of  sickly  localities^  and  the  plants  growing 
therein^  <tc.,  lead  to  a  belief  in  the  malarial  doctrine. — The  conclusion 
will  appear  still  more  natural,  when  we  take  the  following  facts 

1  Boudin,  128,  129;  Griffin,  Lond.  Med.  Gas. 
>  See  Simon's  Lect.  on  General  Pathology,  198,  Am.  ed. 
18 
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into  consideration :  Malaria  is  more  rife  in  localities  characterized 
by  particular  geological  formations.  In  both  the  West  and  East 
Indies,  places  where  the  mangrove  and  mancilina  grow  luxuriantly, 
the  most  unhealthy  are  those  in  which  the  roots  of  those  plants  are 
only  occasionally  under  water.  In  general,  in  tropical  latitudes, 
the  existence  of  a  large  quantity  of  astringent  plants — the  bark  of 
which  contains  a  large  portion  of  animal  matter,  combined  with 
tannin — is  connected  with  the  development  of  fever.*  Mr.  Boudin 
informs  us,  in  his  Treatise  on  Periodic  Fever,  that,  from  some  experi- 
ments^ade  by  himself  he  is  inclined  to  the  opinion  that  certain 
plants,  more  than  others,  have  the  power  of  giving  rise,  by  their 
decomposition,  to  the  evolvement  of  febrific  exhalations.  Such  are 
some  of  the  algoe,  as,  for  example,  the  chara  vulgaris.  He  attributes 
the  same  febrific  faculty  to  the  rizophore  and  the  calamus  (p.  59).  In 
some  parts  of  France  (the  Department  of  Ain — see  the  statistics  of 
that  Department,  p.  206),  a  similar  agency  is  attributed  to  the  An- 
ihoxentum  odoratum. 

Cause  more  effective  near  the  surface  of  the^rth  than  at  a  disiarux, — 
The  cause,  though  sometimes  wafted  to  elevated  spots,  generally 
manifests  a  tendency  to  remain  near  the  surface  of  the  soil,  attacking 
more  generally,  and  with  greater  malignancy,  individuals  occupying 
the  lower  floors  of  houses.*  In  Italy,  and  along  the  shores  of  the 
Mediterranean,  as  well  as  in  the  "West  Indies,  the  ground  floors  are 
never  occupied  by  those  who  can  avoid  them ;  and,  in  some  parts 
of  the  latter  country,  the  houses  are  built  upon  pillars,  by  way  of 
avoiding  the  poison.  When  the  Corsican  peasants  are  obliged,  in 
the  autumn,  to  leave  their  hill-towns,  for  the  purpose  of  working 
in  the  fields  below,  they  never  fail,  if  possible,  to  return  home  in 
the  evening.  When,  however,  the  distance  is  too  great,  they  con- 
struct temporary  cabins  on  the  tops  of  the  trees,  to  which  they 
carefully  ascend  for  the  night.^ 

Much  of  this  may  arise  from  the  refrigeration  produced  by  up- 
ward radiation  of  heat,  which,  as  is  well  known,  exercises  a  marked 

•  Humboldt,  768-771;  ib.  PenoDal  Nar.  iii.  191,  872. 

s  Smith,  Fev.  of  Gibraltar,  Ediab.  J.  zzxv.  85;  J.  Hunter,  806;  Qycl.  Praet  Med. 
ii.  280 ;  Ralph.  Trans,  of  Edinb.  Med.-Chir.  Soc.  ii.  67,  59 ;  ib.  Rep.  in  Ferguson, 
Med.-Chir.  Tr.  viii.  170;  Bancroft,  Seq.  448;  Blair  (notes),  80;  Caldwell  on  Malaria, 
180;  Second  Rep.  on  Quar.  GO. 

*  Jacquot,  9. 
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influence  as  an  exciting  cause  of  disease.*  But  this  radiation,  how- 
ever powerful  in  the  latter  capacity,  and  however  likely  to  arouse 
into  action  the  dormant  efficient  cause,  cannot  of  itself  give  rise 
to  any  of  the  various  forms  of  autumnal  fevers,  seeing  that  it  exer- 
cises the  influence  under  consideration  only  in  localities  the  infec- 
tious character  of  which  is  well  ascertained,  and  where  febrile 
attacks  take  place  without  its  agency.  Add  to  this  that  disesTses 
justly  referable  to  its  sole  agency  belong  to  a  diflferent  class. 

OatJ{se  of  fevers  destroyed  or  mitigated  by  sanative  measures. — The 
morbid  eflect  of  the  cause  is  destroyed  or  mitigated,  and  its  action 
neutralized  by  disinfectants  and  antiseptics,  which  operate  in  the 
same  way  on  contagious  poisons,  and  arrest  the  process  of  decompo- 
sition in  animal  and  vegetable  substances.  The  beneficial  effects  of 
these  agents,  in  all  the  cases  in  question,  indicate  a  similarity  of 
nature  in  the  morbid  causes  upon  which  they  exercise  their  neutral- 
izing and  destroying  influence.  Gold,  a  most  powerful  disinfectant 
and  antiseptic,  which  prevents  decomposition  for  an  indefinite,  if  not 
infinite,  period,  arrests,  as  we  have  seen,  the  prevalence  of  fever. 
Of  the  disinfecting  or  deodorizing  power  of  fire  or  heat,  much  has 
been  said  by  philosophers  and  physicians  in  olden  times;  indeed,  if 
the  claims  of  any  hygienic  means  to  our  respect  could  be  enhanced 
by  its  antiquity,  few  would  be  more  entitled  to  it  than  the  one  in 
question.  It  was  recorded  long  before  the  days  of  Pliny,  who 
speaks  of  it  as  of  a  thing  well  known :  "  There  exists  in  the  very 
fires  a  remedial  power  against  pestilence  occasioned  by  obscuration 
of  the  sun  by  clouds,  and  by  an  excess  of  moisture.  Fire,  by  its 
fumigation,  certainly  assists  in  many  ways.  Empedocles  and  Hip- 
pocrates have  demonstrated  this  amply."*  Poets,  too,  recognized 
the  benefits  derived  from  that  agency.  "  Or  all  noxious  principles," 
Virgil  says,  "  may  be  dried  out  of  them  by  fire,  and  useless  moist- 
ure driven  out : — 

•SiTc  illiB  omne  per  igneni, 
Excoqnitar  Titinm,  atqae  excecUt  intitilifl  humor.* " 

The  reader  will  doubtless  recollect  that  it  is  reported  of  the  father 
of  medicine,  that  he  changed  the  morbific  state  of  the  atmosphere 

>  See  oa  thia  satdeet  aa  ezeelleiii  Report  in  the  6t]i  toL  of  Tnme.  of  Am.  BM; 
Abmc. 
•  Cap.  27,  lib.  86. 
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at  Athens,  during  the  plague  described  by  Thucydides,  by  kindling 
large  fires.*  The  same  is  related  of  Acron  of  Agrigentum.*  At  a 
less  remote  period,  the  city  of  Eome  furnishes  a  striking  example 
of  the  benefit  which  was  supposed  to  arise  from  the  same  practice. 
"Rome,"  as  Lancisi  remarks,  "an  unwholesome  region  may,  thanks 
to  her  furnaces,  be  inhabited  with  safety."  Monfalcon  informs  us 
that,  when  the  French  troops  occupied  the  Mantuan,  during  the 
early  Italian  campaigns  of  Bonaparte,  they  were  forced  to  encamp 
on  the  marshy  surfaces  which  abound  in  that  province,  and  in  con- 
sequence exposed  to  malarial  fevers.  Bonaparte  succeeded  in  pre- 
serving the  health  of  his  men,  by  ordering  them  to  keep,  day  and 
night,  near  large  fires,  kindled  for  that  purpose.* 

Sir  Gilbert  Blane  speaks  in  the  highest  terms  of  heat  as  a  puri- 
fying agent  on  board  of  ships,  and  states  that  nothing  served  to 
contribute  so  much  to  disinfect  the  filthy  French  ships  captured  by 
Admiral  Rodney  in  the  &mous  battle  of  1782,  and  sweeten  the  air 
in  them,  as  burning  fires  in  the  hold.^  And  we  all  know  the  ad- 
vantage resulting,  in  all  malarious  localities,  from  warming  and 
drying  the  houses,  especially  early  in  the  morning,  and  at  the 
approach  of  night. 

Chlorine,  and  other  fumigations,  destroy  ammonia  and  organic 
bodies  with  more  or  less  facility ;  and  there  are  not  wanting  facts 
to  show  that  they  exercise  a  salutary  influence  in  mitigating  or 
arresting  the  progress  of  fever .^  The  same  may  be  said  of  chloride 
of  Ume,  whose  efficacy,  though  doubted  by  some  observers,*  is 
highly  thought  of  by  reliable  professional  authorities  in  this  and 
other  countries;^  of  chloride  of  zinc,  which  is  highly  extolled  by 
oompetent  judges;'  of  smoke,  which  has  been  successfully  employed 

•    >  Qalen,  Therap.  ad  Pison ;  Alitias,  t.  94. 

*  Plutaroh,  De  Iside  et  Osiride,  see  Adams's  Trans,  of  Paulas  ^gineta,  L  274 ; 
f5.   Tr.  of  Hippocrates,  i.  12. 

*  Traits  des  Mands,  201. 

«  Diseases  of  Seamen,  117,  287;  see  also  Blane's  DisserUtion,  i.  220;  Folclii,  N. 
A.  Med.  and  Surg.  Joorn.  tIi.  252;  J.  Qark,  67. 

*  Savaresi,  451 ;  Dariste,  227 ;  Bally,  591 ;  Valentin,  288 ;  Arnold,  18;  Robert,  574 ; 
TowDsend,  228;  CnUom,  865;  Gaytott  Morreaoz,  Canmchael  Smith,  Playfkir,  Gra- 
ham, Hoffman,  Cooper,  in  Seo.  Rept*  of  London  Commissioners,  1848,  p.  32,  Jto. 

*  Bowie,  in  same  work,  88. 

^  Johnson,  Some  Aecoont  of  the  Origin  and  Preyalenoe  of  Tellow  Feyer  in  Charies- 
ttm,  Charleston  Joorn.  It.  164 ;  Qontfrem  Agricoltorist,  It.  250, 417,  as  quoted  bj  Dr. 
Johnson. 

'  Bryson,  226. 
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in  Gennany,  IVance,  and  elsewbere,  on  land  and  on  shipboard;^ 
as  well  as  of  the  sprinkling  of  lime,*  and  of  ozone,  the  most  power- 
ful of  disinfectants.^ 

Dr.  Stokes  relates  somewhere  the  instance  of  a  district  of  Corn- 
wall, where  paludal  fevers  prevailed  extensively,  and  have  disap- 
peared since  the  establishment  of  a  copper  foundry.  It  is  known 
that  during  the  fusion  of  copper,  an  escape  of  arsenical  particles 
takes  place.  In  this  respect  malarial  diseases  approximate  to  those 
produced  by  animal  poisons.    M.  Boosquet  has  found  that  the 

*  *  Zimmerman,  de  TEzp^rienee,  notes  by  the  translator.  Bonnet,  Essai  sur  la  Pnii- 
fication  de  TAir,  17 ;  see  also  Hoffman  and  Van  Swieten.  Galeron,  M^m.  de  la  Soo. 
Roy.  de  M6d.  iu.  44 ;  Lind  on  Seamen,  74. 

«  Forbes's  Beriew,  July,  1S44,  p.  196. 

*  This  snbstanee,  whieh  at  one  time  was  supposed  to  oonstitate  the  efficient  oavae 
of  epidemic  diseases,  beoaase  it  is  sometimeB  found  in  the  atmosphere  during  tha 
prevalence  of  these,  may  now,  if  the  experiments  of  Dr.  Schcebein'  are  to  be  relied 
upon — and,  so  far,  no  doubts  have  been  expressed  on  the  subject — be  considered  as 
the  most  powerftil  disinfectant,  and  the  great  purifier  of  the  atmosphere.  It  destroys, 
quietly  and  effectually,  the  miasma  disengaged  from  putrid  flesh ;  and-there  is  etery 
reason  to  believe  that  it  acts  as  efficiently  in  regard  to  the  cause  of  fever,  as  to 
atmospheric  poisons,  artificially  produced ;  whilst  its  effects  in  respect  to  these  and 
its  virtues  as  a  destroyer  of  the  cause  in  question,  lend  a  strong  support  to  the  opinion 
which  ascribes  fever  to  the  existence,  in  the  air,  of  peculiar  poisonous  exhalations. 
Oione  is  abundantly  found  during  thunderstorms,  and  we  know  that  these  purify  the 
atmosphere,  mitigating  or  arresting  the  spread  of  epidemic  fever.  If  it  is  diminished 
in  volume,  by  the  presence  of  impurities  artificially  produced,  and  whose  presence  in 
the  atmosphere  cannot  be  doubted,  it  is,  in  like  manner,  found  in  less  quantity  in  hot 
seasons  and  fever  regions,  where  malaria  may  be  supposed  to  exist  in  greater  abund- 
ance ;  and  if,  in  the  former  case,  the  diminution  in  question  is  produced  by  the  action 
of  the  disinfectant,  in  neutraliung  or  destroying  the  existing  impurity,  we  cannot 
greatly  err  In  referring  the  diminution,  in  the  latter  case,  to  a  like  action  of  that  sub- 
stance on  a  kindred  poison,  and  its  consequent  consumption.  Oxone,  on  the  other 
hand,  exists  in  greater  abundance  in  winter ;  and,  as  this  is  precisely  the  season  at 
which  miasmal  fevers  do  not  previdl,  and  when  the  atmosphere  is  in  the  greatest  state 
ef  purity,  we  are  justifiable  in  the  condusion  that  its  aeowmulation,  at  that  period, 
arises  from  a  less  demand  of  it  for  the  decomposition  of  oxidable  miasmatic  matter  or 
poison.  Again,  it  has  been  found,  that  the  higher  stratas  of  the  atmosphere  are  more 
osoniferous  than  the  lower  ones,  an  effect  easily  aocounted  for  by  the  circumstance 
that  those  strata  contain  a  less  quantity  of  that  oxidable  miasmatic  matter  than  those 
portions  of  the  atmosphere  wliich  are  nearer  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and  that  hence 
a  smaller  quantity  of  the  disinfectant  substance  is  consumed*  In  a  word,  ozone  acts 
like  chlorine,  by  destroying  impurities  existing  in  the  atmosphere ;  and,  if  it  purifies 
the  air  of  infected  localities,  and  destroys  the  cause  of  fever,  it  can  only  do  so  by 
destroying  or  neutralizing  a  kindred  impurity,  or  poisonous  exhalation,  floating  in  the 
atmosphere  of  such  localities. 


1  lMU3iir.TrHis.zzxiY.81S. 
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chlorides  produce  an  important  change  in  the  yacdne  matter,  and, 
indeed,  annihilate  its  specific  property,  when  the  mixture  is  pro- 
perly made  and  somewhat  prolonged.^  The  syphilitic  virus,  ac- 
cording to  Ricord,  unless  not  very  much  diluted,  is  not  affected  by 
mixture  with  saliva,  urine,  vaginal  mucus,  muco-punilent  matter  of 
the  urethra  or  vagina,  fecal  matter,  sweat,  or  sperm ;  but  is  destroyed 
by  an  alkali,  or  an  acid,  as  the  sulphuric,  nitric,  chlorhydric,  acetic, 
&c.;  by  chlorides,  potadi,  soda,  ammonia,  wine,  alcohol,  concentrated 
decoction  of  tan.*  Vaccine  matter  is  destroyed  by  great  heat,'  and 
by  frost/ 

Cause  arrested  by  trees,  &c. — The  extension  or  diffusion  of  the 
cause  is  arrested  by  trees,  walls,  hills,  rows  of  buildings,  canvas,  and 
other  such  obstacles/  Lancisi  cites  a  number  of  facts  showing  the 
advantages  of  belts  of  trees  in  protecting  against  the  effects  of 
malaria,  and  the  danger  resulting  from  their  removal.  He  calls 
attention  to  the  fact  that,' in  former  days,  there  existed  on  the  south 
side  of  Rome  a  thick  forest.  It  extended  from  Frascati  and  Albano 
to  the  Tiber,  and  protected  the  southern  portion  of  the  city,  and  the 
neighbouring  district,  from  the  baneful  influence  of  the  effluvia  of 
the  Pontine  Marshes.  This  rampart  has  since  been  removed,  and 
the  country  has  become  proverbial  for  its  unhealthiness. 

Lancisi  did  not  for  a  moment  doubt  the  utility  of  these  belts, 
and  expresses  the  opinion  that  the  consecration  by  the  ancients  of 
woods  and  groves  had  no  other  motive  than  guarding,  through 
their  means,  against  l;he  diffusion  of  the  febriferous  poison.^  Jn  this, 
he  was  probably  right.  Among  the  Romans,  the  advantage  of 
such  barriers  had  long  been  recognized.  Trees  were  planted  in 
rows  and  in  masses,  to  guard  against  the  diffusion  of  malaria.  The 
practice  was  enforced  by  law,  and  recorded  on  the  Roman  tablets. 
This  law,  which  was  reported  by  Cicero — "Luoos  in  agrishabiuto" — 

'  KouTeanz  TraiU  de  U  Vaocine,  226. 

«  Tr.  Pnit.  des  Malad.  V^n^r,  178 ;  Lettres  J.  86. 

»  Anglada,  i.  213.  <  Bulletin,  ii.  1051. 

»  Rigault  de  Flsle,  in  Johnson,  Trop.  CI.  807,  31-1,  316,  317;  Mitchell  (J.  K.},  26, 
100;  Macculloch,  116,252,8;  Willioros,  Morbid  Poisons,  ii.  448,  453;  Johnson, 
Change  of  Air,  143;  Evans,  15;  Caldwell  on  Malaria,  135;  Toamon,  toe.  cit.  i.  209; 
Watson's  Practice,  453;  Bonnet,  Fifev.  Interm.  311 ;  Drake,  i.  727;  Monfalcon,  93,  94, 
160 ;  Anneslej  on  Diseases  of  India ;  Wilson  Philip,  on  Fercrs,  i.  79 ;  Kosack,  Prae- 
tioe,  174 ;  Dondas,  Sketches  of  Brazil,  246 ;  De  Renu  Miasm!  Palndosi,  80. 

•  Op.  eiL  89,  &c. 
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bad  reference  evidently  much  more  to  the  advantage  in  question, 
than  to  the  purposes  for  which  trees  are  usually  planted.  In  order 
to  insure  their  safety,  such  collections  of  trees  were  placed  under 
the  protection  of  some  divinity,  or  under  the  responsibility  of  the 
Boman  consuls. 

"  Sive  sacro  pavi,  sedive  sub  arbori  sacra,"  says  Ovid. 

''Si  canimus  sylvas,  sylvaa  sint  consula  dignss,"  according  to 
Suetonius. 

Bapt.  Donus,  in  his  work  on  the  means  of  insuring  salubrity  to 
the  soil  of  the  Boman  States,  recommends  the  planting  of  pine  and 
other  trees  between  Rome  and  the  Pontine  Marshes,  to  intercept 
the  miasmata  wafted  from  these  by  the  south-west  winds.*  At 
Velletri,  as  also  at  Campo  Salino,  the  destruction  of  belts  of  woods 
was  followed  by  the  prevalence  of  fever. 

The  following  fact,  published  by  Dr.  Lewis  in  his  medical  history 
of  Alabama,  on  the  authority  of  Dr.  Wooten,  at  present,  I  think, 
Professor  in  the  Medical  School  of  Memphis,  is  interesting  and  ap- 
posite :  '^  Mr.  P.  E.  had  negro-quarters  situated  on  the  first  prairie 
elevation  above  the  low  grounds  of  a  small  creek,  the  fourth  of  a 
mile  from  the  houses..  The  belt  of  low  ground  frequently  over- 
flowed, causing  water  to  remain  in  holes  over  its  entire  breadth,  on 
the  subsidence  of  the  stream,  but  it  was  well  shaded  by  a  dense 
foliage,  the  plantation  lying  on  the  prairie  in  the  rear  of  the  cabins. 
In  the  winters  of  1842  and  1843,  the  trees  between  the  houses  and 
creek  were  cleared  away ;  and  up  to  that  time,  some  eight  or  ten 
years,  the  negroes  living  in  this  quarter  had  enjoyed  uninter- 
rupted health,  a  case  of  fever  scarcely  ever  occurring.  During  the 
summer  of  1843,  the  first  after  the  forest  had  been  cleared  away, 
fever  prevailed  among  the  negroes  with  great  violence,  continuing 
until  frost.  The  negro-quarters  were  afterwards  removed  to  the 
opposite  side  of  the  creek,  about  the  same  distance  from  it,  but 
with  an  intervening  growth  of  timber,  and  no  fever  has  occurred 
on  the  place  since."* 

"  Whole  families,"  says  Mr.  Bartlett,  "have  resided  near  the  Pon- 
tine Marshes,  and,  by  the  intervention  of  shrubs  and  trees,  have 
escaped  for  years  the  noxious  effects  of  the  mephitic  vapours  which 
those  putrid  waters  engender."^    Dr.  Hosack  states  that  a  family  in 

>  De  Restitaenda  Salubritate  Agri  Romani,  1C67. 

'  New  Orleans  Journal,  iv.  4.  *  Thompson's  Annals. 
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New  Jersey  was  attacked  with  fever  in  consequence  of  cutting  down 
a  wood  that  separated  them  from  a  morass  in  the  neighbourhood. 
Before  that  operation,  they  had  been  healthy.^  "  Army  physicians, 
therefore,  recommend,"  says  Dr.  Wilson  Philip,  "having  a  wood,  if 
possible,  between  marshy  grounds  and  an  encampment."*  Bigault  de 
Lisle  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that,  upon  Mount  Argental,  above 
the  village  of  St.  Stephano,  there  is  a  convent,  which  has  lost  all 
the  reputation  for  salubrity  which  it  once  enjoyed,  since  the  lofty 
trees,  by  which  it  was  surrounded,  have  been  cut  down.  I  have 
been  informed,  he  adds,  by  persons  worthy  of  credit,  that,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  felling  of  the  wood  before  Astema,  near  the  Pontine 
Marshes,  Veletri  was  visited  for  three  successive  years  by  diseases 
which  made  much  greater  havoc  than  usual  throughout  the  whole 
country,  and  penetrated  to  many  places  which  they  had  not  pre- 
viously been  accustomed  to  reach.  Bigault  de  Lisle  cites  other 
cases,  and  refers  to  Volney,  who  states  that  Beyroot,  formerly  very 
unhealthy,  has  ceased  to  be  so  since  the  Emir  Fakr-el-din  planted 
a  wood  of  fir-trees,  which  still  exists,  a  league  below  the  town. 

By  Pliny  and  others,  among  the  ancients,  it  was  supposed  that 
trees  absorb  the.  exhalations  extricated  from  insalubrious  places, 
and  that  the  beneficial  eftects  obtained  from  woods  are  to  be 
accounted  for  in  this  way  much  more  than  by  the  obstacles  they 
offer  to  the  diffusion  of  those  exhalations.  This  opinion  has,  to 
a  certain  extent,  received  the  sanction  of  Thouvenelle,  Copland, 
and  other  modern  writers;  and  its  correctness  is  rendered  probable 
by  the  results  of  certain  experiments  made  long  ago,  and  repeated 
more  recently  to  ascertain  the  fact.  "  Plants,"  says  Julia  de  Fon- 
tenelle,  "  which  Priestley  had  inclosed  in  glass  jars  filled  with  viti- 
ated air,  continued  to  thrive,  and,  at  the  end  of  a  few  days,  this  air 
had  become  as  pure  as  that  of  the  surrounding  atmosphere."^  A 
more  recent  writer.  Dr.  Lewis,  of  Mobile,  reverting  to  the  subject, 
remarks :  "  It  is  the  generally  received  opinion  that  living  vegetation 
protects  the  human  system  from  the  deleterious  effects  of  malaria; 
and,  reasoning  by  analogy,  it  would  appear  that  exj>eriments  made 
by  scientific  men  have  satisfactorily  explained  the  mutual  depend- 
ence of  the  animal  kingdoms  on  each  other  for  support.  It  has 
been  ascertained  that  if  air,  rendered  pernicious  by  respiration,  be 

'  Practice  of  Medicine,  174.  «  A  Treatise  on  Feb.  Bis.  i.  79.  Am.  ed. 

»  Op,  ciL  189. 
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confined  in  a  bottle,  into  whicli  some  green  plant  lias  been  intro- 
duced, and  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  sun,  the  carbonic  acid  will 
be  absorbed,  and  the  air  restored  to  its  original  condition.  The 
putrefaction  of  animal  matter,  and  the  decomposition  of  vegetable 
substances  would  cause  a  sufficiency  of  carbonic  acid  vapour,  when 
united  with  atmospheric  air,  to  destroy  every  living  being,  were  it 
not  for  this  wise  provision  of  nature.  This  gas,  which  is  poisonous 
to  the  human  as  well  as  animal  species,  is  a  source  of  nutriment 
to  every  variety  of  plant ;  and  thus,  it  would  appear,  exercises  a 
benign  influence  in  protecting  men  from  the  deleterious  effects 
of  poisonous  vapours."*  And  if  the  effect  is  obtained  so  far  as 
regards  one  species  of  poisonous  vapour,  it  may  be  equally  so  in 
reference  to  that  giving  rise  to  fever. 

Facts,  indeed,  are  not  wanting  to  show  that  aquatic  plants,  as 
well  as  certain  vegetable  substances,  growing  in  damp  and  swampy 
or  marshy  soils,  possess  the  property  of  disinfecting  them — a  virtue 
which,  as  is  well  known.  Dr.  Cartwright  ascribes  more  particularly 
to  the  Jussiena  Orandifolia^  an  exclusively  aquatic  plant  found  in 
great  abundance  in  some  parts  of  the  Southern  States,  and  espe« 
oially  in  some  regions  of  Louisiana,  which,  though  presenting  many 
of  the  usual  characteristics  of  malarial  surfaces,  are  exempt  from 
fever.* 

A  distinguished  natural  philosopher,  Changeux,  inferred  from 
the  results  of  his  experiments,  that  the  action  of  trees  in  the  pro- 
duction of  the  effect  under  consideration  is  twofold.  "  Plants,"  he 
says,  "  whether  odoriferous  or  inodoriferous,  give  issue  to  emana- 
tions, which,  when  mixed  with  poisonous  vapours  exhaling  from 
marshy  or  damp  soils,  neutralize  their  pernicious  influence.  But 
the  former  exercise  a  greater  effect  througb  means  of  the  neutral- 
izing process  than  by  the  power  of  absorption  just  mentioned; 
their  emanations  mixing  with  the  air  we  breathe,  and  correcting 
its  deleterious  properties  by  virtue  of  the  particular  qualities 
with  which  they  are  endowed.  The  second  class — the  inodorife- 
rous, on  the  other  hand,  act  more  evidently  through  means  of  their 
power  of  absorption  than  of  the  neutralizing  property  of  their  ema- 
nation, and  remove  from  the  air  the  vapours  by  which  it  is  con- 
taminated."^ 

1  Med.  Hist,  of  Alabama,  New  Orleans  Joarn.  it.  4,  5. 
>  Western  Jommal  of  Medicine  and  Surgery,  i.  428,  &o. 
*  Journal  de  Physique,  tL  211. 
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By  not  a  few  able  observers  and  expert  experimentalists,  thoL  dis- 
infection is  ascribed,  not  to  the  absorption  by  trees  and  other  vege- 
table substances  of  the  gaseous  poison  floating  in  the  atmosphere 
of  malarial  localities,  but  to  the  purification  of  such  an  atmosphere 
through  means  of  the  large  supply  of  oxygen  obtained  from  living 
plants,  and  the  neutralizing  agency  of  that  gas  on  the  mephitic 
particles  it  meets  with  in  insalubrious  places.^  As  to  the  manner 
in  which  the  oxygen  thus  produced  destroys  or  prevents  the  elabo- 
ration of  the  malarial  poison,  some  difference  of  opinion  exists. 
M.  Carri^re,  in  his  excellent  work  on  the  climate  of  Italy,  adopts 
the  views  of  Chevreul  and  Fontana,  in  relation  to  the  'formation  of 
the  febrific  poison  through  means  of  the  action  of  organic  matter  on 
the  sulphates  contained  in  the  earth  or  in  water  with  the  aid  of  the 
oxygen  derived  from  the  former.  According  to  this  writer,  the 
leaves  of  plants  and  of  trees,  as  well  as  the  green  substances  that 
cover  the  soil,  are  all  inexhaustible  sources  of  oxygen,  which 
is  so  important  to  sustain  life  and  preserve  health.  This  fluid, 
thus  furnished,  offers  an  obstacle  to  the  action  of  organic  mat- 
ter. If  the  latter  acts  chemically  on  the  sulphates,  the  other,  in  its 
turn,  reacts  on  those  compounds,  and,  from  the  double  antagonistic 
action  thus  produced,  a  state  of  equilibrium,  advantageous  to  the 
purity  of  the  air  and  the  salubrity  of  the  country,  is  re-established. 
"  Hence,  to  cover  the  fields,  the  edges  of  marshes,  and  the  whole 
extent  of  the  soil  with  an  abundant  vegetation,  is  equal  to  placing 
on  the  surface  of  unhealthy  regions  a  reparative  apparatus  of  the 
greatest  power."  "  Trees,  therefore,  must  have  a  large  share  in  the 
amelioration  of  the  country,  in  consequence  of  the  quantity  of 
leaves  they  furnish  "* 

By  others,  again,  it  has  been  remarked,  doubtless  with  much 
truth,  that  malaria  is  collected  by  plants,  particularly  those  of  a 
dense  and  entangling  foliage,  so  as  to  be  disengaged  on  cutting 
them  down  or  rooting  them  up,  thus  exciting  fever  in  the  labourers 
who  might  otherwise  have  escaped,  as  proved  by  the  circumstance 
that  in  all  those  situations  while  the  workmen  are  in  the  erect 
posture,  and  engaged  at  their  work,  they  escape  the  fever,  but  are 
attacked  if  they  sit,  and,  more  particularly,  if  they  lie  down  on  the 
ground — and  that  whether  they  sleep  or  not.*    Whether  these  views 

>  Senebier,  Physiologie  Vegetate,  iii.  184,  &o. 

*  Le  CUmat  de  I'ltolie,  828.  *  Edin.  Rev.  xxxvi.  546. 
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he  correct  or  otherwise;  or  whether  the  effect  is  generally  due  to 
the  mechanical  obstruction  trees  afford  to  the  transit  of  malaria 
fipom  its  source,  while  the  exemption  of  individuals  who  keep  the 
erect  posture,  and  their  liability  when  they  sit  or  lie  on  the  ground, 
are  to  be  explained  by  a  difference  in  the  amount  of  terrestrial  radia- 
tion, or  by  the  greater  quantity  of  contaminated  air  they  breathe,  I 
need  not  stop  to  inquire,  and  dismiss  the  subject  with  the  simple 
remark  that,  the  same  results  being  obtained  from  the  interception 
occasioned  by  walls,  houses,  hills,  &c.,  we  are  justified  in  inferring 
that  trees,  though  they  may  perhaps  act  as  absorbents,  act  also,  and 
principally,  in  the  mechanical  way  mentioned.  Be  this  as  it  may, 
Dr.  Ferguson,  calling  attention  to  the  attraction  of  marsh  poison  for, 
or  rather  its  adherence  to,  lofty  umbrageous  trees,  says  that  "this  is 
so  much  the  case  that  it  can  with  difficulty  be  separated  from  them ; 
and  that  in  the  territory  of  Ouiana,  particularly,  where  these  trees 
abound,  it  is  wonderful  to  see  how  near  to  leeward  of  the  most  pes- 
tiferous marches  the  settlers,  provided  they  have  this  security,  will 
venture — and  that  with  comparative  impunity — to  place  their  habi- 
tations. The  town  of  New  Amsterdam,  Berbice,  situated  within 
musket-shot  to  leeward  of  a  swamp  extremely  offensive  at  a  certain 
stage  of  dryness,  owes,  evidently,  its  ordinary  exemption  from  fever 
to  this  cause."  "A. still  better  instance  of  the  same,  and  with  the 
same  results,  may  be  seen  at  Paramaribo,  the  capital'  of  Surinam, 
where  the  trade-wind,  that  regularly  ventilates  the  town,  and  ren- 
ders it  habitable,  blows  over  a  swamp  within  a  mile  of  the  town, 
which,  fortunately  for  the  inhabitants,  is  covered  with  the  same 
description  of  trees."*  But  whatever  be  the  way  in  which  these 
operate  in  promoting  the  salubrity  of  malarial  localities,  the  effect 
tends  to  show  that  the  benefit  obtained  is  due  to  the  destruction  of 
a  poisonous  agent  floating  in  the  air,  or  to  the  obstacle  it  encounters 
in  its  passage  with  the  atmosphere  from  one  place  to  another. 

JFever  arrested  by  removing  sources  of  infection. — The  progress  of  fever 
has  been  arrested  by  the  clearing  and  washing  of  gutters,  streets, 
sinks,  and  sewers — by  the  lemoval  of  other  sources  of  effluvia; 
while  in  ships,  as  we  have  already  seen,  epidemic  prevalences  of 
yellow  fever  have  been  arrested,  and  health  restored,  by  kindred 
means. 

>  Manh  Poison,  in  rol.  of  Notes  and  Recol.  196,  6.  See  also  Williams  on  Morbid 
Poisons,  ii.  448. 
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Fever  sometimes  connected  wxth  the  exiatence  of  certain  fogs  or  mists, — 
Instances  are  on  record  in  which  the  surfaces  of  highly  insalubrious 
marshy  localities  have  been  found  at  particular  hours  of  the  day, 
covered  over  with  a  heavy  foggy  cloud  of  a  peculiar  character,  and 
which  carries  infection*  wherever  it  is  propelled;  while  ordinary 
fogs  in  the  vicinity,  or  elsewhere,  are  perfectly  innocuous,  so  far  as 
relates  to  the  production  of  autumnal  or  periodic  fevers.  Such 
was  the  case,  for  example,  in  Wilmington,  in  1798.  Such  also  has 
been  found  over  the  town  of  Huaura,  in  South  America,  where 
marshes  are  extensive.  There  malaria  is  stated  to  have  been  found 
distinctly  separate  from  the  atmosphere,  lying  at  an  average  of  two 
or  two  and  a  half  feet  above  the  marsh,  and  distinguished  by  a 
peculiar  kind  of  opalization,  which,  on  certain  changes  of  light, 
exhibited  a  yellowish  tint* 

Allusion  has  already  been  made  to  the  smokes  of  the  Africau 
coast.  These  very  frequently,  if  not  generally,  carry  with  them 
the  seeds  or  cause  of  fever,  and,  while  doing  so,  impress  the  system 
in  a  different  way  from  ordinary  fogs.  In  a  case  mentioned  by 
Sir  J.  Pringle  on  the  authority  of  Mr.  Lauder,  surgeon  of  a  horse 
regiment,  the  meadows  and  marshes  on  each  side  of  the  road  which 
the  troops  had  to  pass  over  on  their  way  to  forage,  were  covered, 
at  an  early  hour,  with  a  thick  fog  of  an  offensive  smell,  which  he 
considered  as  the  chief  cause  of  the  sickness  which  affected  the 
men,  as  few  who  were  exposed  to  its  impression  escaped  an  attack.' 
Pringle  also  states  that,  in  1748,  the  nocturnal  fogs  near  the  inun- 
dations, were  thick  and  fetid.*  Dr.  J.  Johnson  states  that  when, 
at  Batavia,  the  land-breeze  came  off  from  the  low  swampy  grounds 
about  the  place,  early  in  the  mornings,  it  brought  with  it  a  thick 
mist,  accompanied  by  a  very  fetid  smell ;  all  of  which  would  gra- 
dually go  off  as  the  sun  rose,  and  the  sea-breezes  set  in.  During 
the  prevalence  of  this  fetid  mist„  many  people  complained  of  slight 
indisposition  in  the  head  and  stomach,  which,  likewise,  went  off  as 
the  sun  rose.'  We  know,  however,  that  all  do  not  get  well  who 
breathe  that  mist,  for  the  great  prevalence  of  fever  about  Batavia 
is  proverbial. 

The  following  case  occurred  in  St.  Lucia;  Two  men,  after  finisli- 

1  Vanghan's  Med.  Rep.  iii.  86. 

>  Von  Tschudi's  TrayeU  in  Peru.     See  Edinb.  Jonm.  Ixiz.  489.    Watson,  461. 

»  P.  178.  *  P.  68. 

*  Trop.  Climates,  127. 
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ing  their  day's  work,  before  returning  home,  were  occupied  in  haul- 
ing their  canoe  high  upon  the  beach,  dose  to  the  most  dangerous 
part  of  a  large  swamp,  when  they  perceived,  immediately  to  wind- 
ward, a  small  cloud  of  vapour  gradually  approaching  them.  In  a 
short  time  they  were  enveloped  in  it.  One  of  them  fell  down,  ap- 
parently in  a  state  of  asphyxia,  and  the  other  was  so  affected  as  to 
be  unable  to  render  him  any  assistance.  The  latter  soon  recovered, 
while  the  other,  after  coming  to  sufficiently  to  be  led  home,  was  seized 
in  the  night  with  an  intense  ague,  during  which  the  surface  of  the 
body  was  cold,  the  countenance  expressed  great  anxiety,  and  the 
pulse  was  small  and  scarcely  perceptible.  The  patient  was  insensible 
to  surrounding  objects,  and  in  a  state  of  Coma,  only  interrupted  by 
severe  convulsions.  This  cold  stage  continued  about  three  hours, 
and  was  followed  by  reaction  attended  with  coma  alternating  with 
delirium,  vomiting  of  mucosities,  and  pain  in  the  stomach  aggravated 
by  pressure  at  the  epigastrium.  A  remission  followed,  which,  ih  its 
turn,  was  succeeded  by  another  paroxysm  equal  in  violence  to  the 
last,  except  that  the  cold  stage  was  scarcely  perceptible.  Death 
occurred  about  forty  hours  from  the  period  of  exposure.  On  dis- 
section, the  blood  was  found  fluid,  and  a  small  quantity  of  turbid 
serum  was  effused  between  the  arachnoid  and  pia  mater;  the  lungs 
were  somewhat  engorged,  and  the  stomach  was  intensely  inflamed, 
containing  two  or  three  ounces  of  blood  in  its  cavity.  The  other 
man  stated  that  the  vapour  had  no  perceptible  smell ;  that  it  was 
warm  and  moist,  like  steam,  stopped  the  respiration  for  a  moment, 
and  produced  a  sense  of  faintuess  and  trembling  of  the  whole  body.^ 

The  stagnant  water  of  marshes  injurious  to  health, — Stagnant  water, 
particularly  that  contained  in  marshes  and  swamps,  cannot  support 
animal  life,  and  furnishes  no  element  for  the  sustenance  of  fish. 
The  discharge  of  such  water  into  ponds  or  lakes  has  not  unfre- 
quently  given  rise  to  the  sudden  destruction  of  those  animals  con- 
tained therein^^  To  produce  such  an  effect,  it  must  contain  in  solu* 
tion  some  poisonous  matter ;  and  if  so,  it  is  not  unreasonable  to 
suppose  that  this  poison  is  taken  up  with  the  vapour  absorbed  in 
the  atmosphere,  and  that  it  affects  those  who  are  exposed  to  the 
influence  of  the  latter. 

>  Eyans,  B.,  Clinical  Treatise  on  the  Epidemio  FeTere  of  the  West  Indies,  21. 

>  Monfakon,  44. 
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Nor  is  it  unreasonable  to  admit  that  tlie  water  of  paludal  sur- 
faces— of  marshes,  particularly — may,  when  used  as  drink,  give  rise 
to  diseases  similar  to  those  resulting  usually  from  the  action  of 
the  exhalations  evolved  from  them.  Centuries  ago,  Hippocrates, 
in  his  masterly  work  on  Airs,  Waters,  and  Places,  while  treating  in 
a  special  and  intetesting  section  of  the  nature  and  morbid  effects  of 
such  water,  attributes  to  its  use  the  enlarged  spleen  so  frequently 
noticed  among  the  inhabitants  of  marshy  districts — a  pathological 
condition  which  we  now  view  as  one  of  the  effects  of  malarial  poi- 
soning; and  though  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  deleterious  effect 
is  usually  the  result  of  the  absorption  of  the  exhalation  in  a  gaseous 
form  through  the  agency  of  the  respiratory  process,  there  are  facts 
to  show  that  it  may  sometimes  arise  from  the  internal  use  of  water 
impregnated  with  the  poison.  M.  Boudin,  in  support  of  this  opi- 
nion relates  the  following  case:  A  Sardinian  vessel,  the  Argo,  left 
Bone  (Algeria)  in  July,  1834,  with  120  soldiers  in  good  health. 
During  the  passage  to  the  lazaretto  of  Marseilles,  thirteen  of  these 
soldiers  died,  and  at  the  arrival  of  the  vessel  ninety-eight  had  the 
fevers,  of  all  forms  and  types.  "While  such  was  the  case  among 
the  soldiers,  the  crew  remained  in  health.  On  inquiry,  it  was  found 
that  this  result  arose  from  the  fact  that  the  crew  had  made  use  of 
pure  water  they  had  procured  for  that  purpose,  while  the  soldiers 
had  been  obliged  to  content  themselves  with  water  derived  from  a 
marshy  locality  situate  near  Bone.  The  few  soldiers  who  escaped, 
were  those  who  had  purchased  water  from  the  Sardinian  sailors.^ 
It  must  be  added  that  two  other  vessels  which  sailed  at  the  same 
time  from  Bone,  filled,  like  the  Argo,  with  soldiers,  but  in  which 
pure  water  was  used  by  these  as  well  as  by  the  crew,  arrived  at 
Marseilles  in  good  health.* 

The  following  fact,  related  by  Dr.  Drake,  on  the  authority  of  Dr. 
Trowbridge,  deserves,  on  more  accounts  than  one,  to  be  recorded. 
In  the  neighbourhood  of  Buffalo,  for  three  (but  not  successive) 
autumns,  a  local  epidemic  fever  occurred  among  about  twenty  fami- 
lies, who  drank,  or  otherwise  used  water,  from  the  same  spring.  It 
burst  out  beneath  a  ledge  of  limestone,  about  twenty-five  feet  below 
the  summit,  beyond  which,  at  the  distance  of  a  mile,  there  was  a 
piece  of  woodland  with  a  pond,  which  Dr.  Trowbridge  supposed  to 
be  the  source  of  the  spring;  for,  after  rains,  its  waters  became  tur- 

>  Boudin,  Feyers  Interm.  66,  67.  '  Jh,  Olograph.  M4d.  66. 
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bid.  The  autumns  in  which  the  fever  prevailed  were  unusually 
dry.  In  its  symptoms  and  violenoe,  the  disease  might  have  passed 
for  yellow  fever.  Nine  or  ten  persons  died.  The  sizrrounding 
neighbourhood  remained  healthy.  The  spring  was  at  length  aban- 
doned, and  the  fever  did  not  return.  Dr.  Drake  remarks  that  this 
seems  to  show  that  the  material  cause  of  autumnal  fever  may  be 
absorbed  by  water,  and  thus  produce  its  characteristic  effects.^ 

Apalvdal  atmosphere  enfeebles  health, — The  feeble  health  entailed  by 
a  long  residence  in  fenny  and  fever  regions,  results  often  from  a 
frequent  repetition  of  febrile  attacks;  as,  frequently,  it  manifests 
itself  without  the  occurrence  of  open  fever — intermittent,  remittent, 
or  continuous.  It  depends  on  pathological  conditions  of  a  special 
kind,  characterized  by  phenomena  equally  peculiar,  and  indicates 
the  agency  of  a  morbific  cause  other  than  a  mere  modification  in  the 
relative  proportion  of  the  natural  constituents  of  the  atmosphere, 
or  in  the  thermomctrical  or  hygrometncal  state  of  the  latter.  En- 
largement of  the  abdomen,  and  engorgement  of  its  viscera,  and 
a  morbid  state  of  the  blood,  consisting  in  the  simultaneous  dimi- 
nution in  the  proportion  of  the  globules,  of  the  sdbumen  of  the 
serum,  and  sometimes  of  the  fibrin,  attended  with  a  bloated,  pale, 
and  sallow  countenance,  a  flabbiness  of  the  flesh,  an  oedematous 
condition  of  the  cellular  tissue,  and,  in  some  localties,  a  disposition 
to  ulcers  and  to  gangrenous  sores,  are'  frequently,  if  not  always 
encountered  in  such  regions,  and  have  been  noted  by  high  profes- 
sional authorities.'  The  evil  which  this  poison  inflicts  on  mian 
is  painful  to  tell,  amounting  in  time  to  a  total  humiliating  degene- 
racy of  the  race.  The  late  Professor  Caldwell  remarks,  in  one  of 
his  works,^  that  those  who  would  witnea?  that  result,  in  its  highest 
degree,  must  visit  some  of  the  marshy  and  sickly  districts  of  Eu- 
rope, more  especially  of  France,  Holland,  Italy,  Spain,  and  Portu- 
gal; for  in  some  of  them,  where,  by  the  operation  of  the  poison, 

■  Diseases  of  the  Mississippi  Valley,  382. 

*  Fod<$r6,  M^d.  Leg.  t.  165;  Nepple,  Fievres  Intermit.  11;  Boadin,  Fi^vrcs  Inter. 
188;  Diet,  des  So.  1A(A.,  article  Marais,  683;  Monfalcon,  viii.  114,  181 ;  Blair,  T. 
FeT.  of  Demerara,  28;  Davy,  Notes  to  Blair;  Prony,  Rapport  sar  let  Marais  Pontines, 
Becquerel,  170,  1;  Edinb.  Med.  and  Surg.  Joum.  Ixxx.  212;  ThoQTenelle,  Climat 
de  ritalie,  16,  16;  Copland,  art  Endemic  Influences,  i.  761,  Am.  ed. ;  Carriere,  op, 
cA.  87 ;  De  Renzi,  Miasmi  Paludosi,  88. 

•  Essay  on  Malaria,  19. 
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throogh  a  long  and  unbroken  line  of  generations,  the  effect  has 
reached  its  maximum,  the  issue  is  deplorable.  The  adage,  which 
attributed  the  dulness  for  which  the  Boeotians  were  proverbial  to 
the  mists  and  paludal  nature  of  their  ill-favoured  country,  is  as  old 
as  the  time  of  the  ancient  Athenians,  and  shows  that,  at  an  early 
period,  the  cachectic  effect  of  such  localities  was  matter  of  o1> 
servation.  Hippocrates  may  have  had  them  in  his  mind,  when,  in 
writing  the  famous  treatise  so  often  referred  to,  he  remarked,  that 
such  waters  '^as  are  marshy  and  stagnant,  and  belong  to  lakes, 
are  necessarily  hot  in  summer,  thick,  and  have  a  strong  smell,  since 
they  have  no  current ;  but  being  constantly  supplied  by  rain  water, 
and  the  sun  heating  them,  they  necessarily  want  their  proper  co» 
lour,  are  unwholesome,  and  form  bile.  Those  who  drink  them 
have  large  and  obstructed  spleens,  their  bellies  are  hard,  emaciated, 
and  hot;  and  their  shoulders,  collar-bones,  and  faces  are  emaciated;^ 
/or  their  flesh  is  melted  down  and  taken  up  by  the  spleen,  and 
hence  they  are  slender;  such  persons,  then,  are  voracious  and 
thirsty;  their  bellies  are  very  dry,  both  above  and  below.  They  are 
very  subject  tq  dropsies  of  a  most  fatal  character;  and,  in  summer, 
dysenteries,  diarrhoea,  and  protracted  quartan  fevers  frequently 
seize  them;  and  these  diseases,  when  prolonged,  dispose  such  con- 
stitutions to  dropsies,  and  thus  prove  fatal.  Women  are  subject  to 
oedema  and  leucophlegmasia.  The  children  are  particularly  subject 
to  hernia,  and  adults  to  varices  and  ulcers  on  their  legs ;  so  that 
persons  with  such  constitutions  cannot  be  long  lived,  but,  before 
the  usual  period,  they  fall  into  a  state  of  premature  old  age."* 

Qaodsi 

Judiciom  subtile  Tidendis  artibus  illud 

Ad  libros  et  ad  hieo  musarum  dona  yocarea 

Boeotam  in  orasso  jurares  aere  natum. — Hobace,  EpitioL  lib.  ii.  Ep.  2. 

Lancisi  did  not  fail  to  notice  the  undermining  effects  on  the  mind 
and  body  of  an  atmosphere  thus  vitiated,  and  closes  a  long  and  inter- 
esting chapter  on  the  subject  with  remarking,  "  Adeo  colore  pallidi, 
vitibus  habetes,  ingenio  sunt  tardo,  muliebrique ;"'  and  that  matters 
have  not  changed  in  that  respect  in  Italy,  since  his  days,  may  be 
easily  found  on  consulting  the  works  of  Carridre,  De  Benzi,  Thou- 
venelle,  and  others. 

M.  Bosse  has  furnished  us  with  a  graphic  picture  of  the  condi- 

>  Aim,  Waters,  and  Places,  Adams's  Transl.  i.  196,  196.         *  Op,  eU.  lib.  i.  70. 
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tion  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  malarial  districts  of  the  Department 
of  Ain  (formerly  the  province  of  Bresse),  in  France.  "A  pale 
and  livid  complexion,  a  dull  and  heavy  ey«,  swollen  eyelids,  a 
wrinkled  face,  narrow  shoulders,  a  contracted  chest,  a  long  neck,  a 
shrill  voice,  a  skin  always  either  dry  or  bedewed  with  debilitating 
sweats,  a  slow  and  sluggish  walk,  &c.,  characterize  such  an  individual, 
who  is  old  at  thirty,  broken  and  decrepit  at  forty  or  fifty."* 

Not  different  is  it  in  the  malarial  districts  of  our  Southern  States, 
for  there  the  result  adverted  to  is  already  visible.  In  those  districts 
the  human  frame  is  weakly  constituted,  the  mortality  of  children 
very  great,  and  the  mean  duration  of  life  short.  "Along  the  fron- 
tier of  Florida,  and  the  southern  borders  of  Greorgia,"  says  Dr.  Forry, 
"as  well  as  in  the  low  l^nds  of  our  Southern  States  generally,  may 
be  seen  deplorable  examples  of  the  physical  and  perhaps  mental 
deterioration  induced  by  endemic  influences.  In  earliest  infancy, 
the  complexion  becomes  sallow,  and  the  eye  assumes  a  bilious  tint. 
Advancing  towards  the  years  of  maturity,  the  growth  is  arrested, 
the  limbs  become  attenuated,  and  the  viscera  engorged.  Boys  of 
fifteen  years  may  be  seen  bowed  down  wJth  premature  old  age — a 
mere  vegetating  being,  with  an  obstructed,  bloated,  and  dropsical 
system,  subject  to  periodic  fevers,  passive  hemorrhages,  and  those 
other  forms  of  disease  which  follow  in  the  train  of  malaria."^ 

These  phenomena,  which  are  indicative  of  that  condition  of  the 
system  denominated  very  aptly  the  paludal  cachexia,  are  certainly 
not  the  usual  results  of  the  action  of  simple  heat,  cold,  moisture,  or 
atmospheric  vicissitudes,  or  of  the  introduction  into  the  system  of 
any  known  gas;  but  point  to  the  morbid  influence  of  some  spe- 
cial toxicological  agent  absorbed  into  the  circulation  along  with  the 
air  we  breathe,  and  possessing  a  twofold  action,  one  chronic  another 
acute;  the  former  producing  peculiar  bad  effects  in  the  blood,  in 
the  liver,  in  the  spleen,  and  the  whole  alimentary  canal  and  vascu- 
lar system ;  the  other  giving  rise  to  periodic  fever. 

Dr.  Blair  remarks  that,  in  Demerara,  "  there  seems  to  be  both 
an  atuemiating  and  a  septic  malaria.  The  former  pervades  the 
colony,  so  that  a  rosy  cheek  is  nowhere  to  be  found  after  a  year's 
residence ;  but  it  least  affects  the  sea-shore.  Its  intensity  increases 
as  we  proceed  into  the  interior,  up  the  narrow  creeks  and  muddy 

*  Statiatique  du  Department  de  TAin,  4.  . 
«  Forry,  Climat®  of  the  U.  S.  865,  866. 
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rivers.  There,  the  complexion  becomes  perfectly  etiolated,  even 
without  an  attack  of  intermittent ;  the  spleen  gets  enlarged,  the 
cellular  tissue  infiltrated,  and  dyspnoea  and  palpitations  supervene 
from  mere  whiteness  (loss  of  the  red  particles)  and  thinness  of 
blood."  (P.  23.)  To  this  Dr.  Blair's  annotator,  Dr.  Davy,  adds  that 
such  an  influence  seems  to  be  common  in  the  West  Indies.  "  It  is 
strongly  marked  by  the  pale,  sallow,  sickly  hue  of  the  white  Creoles, 
especially  in  Barbadoes.  There,  if  they  have  any  colour,  it  is  most 
frequently  reddish;  whence  the  labourers  of  this  class  have  been 
called  '  red  legs.'  One  rarely  witnesses  that  bronzing  of*  the  ex- 
posed skin  in  the  West,  which  is  the  almost  constant  effect  of 
exposure  to  the  sun's  rays  in  the  East  Indies,  and  in  the  south  of 
Europe."   {lb.) 

In  many  southern  regions,  the  West  India  Islands,  for  example, 
malaria  predisposes,  as  Hippocrates  informs  us  was  the  case  in 
Greece,  to  ulcers.  Of  6,395  admissions  into  the  colonial  hospital 
of  Georgetown,  Demerara,  1,873  were  cases  of  ulcers.  Small  wounds 
produced  by  insects  and  serrated  grasses,  are  sufficient  to  excite  one 
in  subjects  so  predisposed.  The  ulcers  chiefly  affect  the  lower  ex- 
tremities ;  but  the  fingers  are  sometimes  affected,  and  even  the  lips 
and  cheeks.  In  the  negroes  they  are  often  large,  with  indurated 
edges,  and  produce  not  the  slightest  inconvenience,  except  in  the 
trouble  of  dressing  them.  Among  the  emigrants,  particularly  the 
Portuguese  and  the  Coolies,  the  ulcer  is  generally  sloughy,  phage- 
denic, bleeding,  and  sometimes  a  perfect  sphacelus,  without  even 
surrounding  or  previous  erythema.  This  last  form  affects  those 
who  have  still  a  tolerably  healthy  appearance.  In  time,  the  soft 
and  solid  parts  are  speedily  destroyed,  and  if  amputation  be  found 
necessary,  gangrene  is  apt  to  attack  the  stump  within  twenty-four 
hours.  In  the  ansemiated  immigrant  Portuguese,  the  granulations 
are  pale,  and  the  progress  of  course  is  slow,  but  the  sore  will  heal 
kindly.^  Dr.  Blair  is  of  opinion  that  this  septic  modification  of  the 
malaria  (which  shows  itself  in  the  bleeding  gangrenous  ulcer)  is 
some  imperfect  development  of  the  yellow  fever  poison.  Dr.  Davy 
remarks,  in  support  of  this  view:  "In  Barbadoes,  among  the 
white  natives,  who  are  almost  always  exempt  from  yellow  fever, 
the  mucous  membranes,  especially  of  the  primae  viae,  and  the  skin, 
are  very  prone  to  diseased  action  of  a  kind  bearing  some  resem- 

1  Blair,  28. 
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blance  to  what  is  witnessed  in  yellow  fever;  for  instance,  the  chap- 
ping of  the  lips,  with  ulceration  and  bleeding;  an  aphthous  or 
slightly  tilcerated  state  of  the  fauces,  and  probably  of  the  gullet  and 
stomach ;  the  yellowish  sallowness  of  skin,  with  tendency  to  ulcera- 
tion. I  may  add  that,  during  the  absence  of  yellow  fever  amongst 
the  troops,  a  disposition  to  purpura  haemorrhagica  is  occasionally 
witnessed."* 

Effect  of  a  paludal  atmospJiere  on  the  duration  of  life, — ^Nor  is  it  to 
be  forgotten  that,  for  the  above  reason,  a  paludal  atmosphere  has 
the  eftect  of  shortening  the  duration  of  life.  Dr.  B.  Jackson  states, 
as  the  result  of  observations  made  during  the  period  of  our  revolu- 
tionary, war,  that  white  females,  bom  and  constantly  residing  in  the 
lower  districts  of  Georgia,  were  seldom  observed  to  live  beyond  the 
age  of  forty,  and  males  of  fifty.  He  adds,  that  he  was  credibly 
informed  there  was  not  on  record  an  instance  of  a  person  born  at 
Petersburg,  Va.,  and  constantly  residing  there,  who  had  lived  to 
the  age  of  twenty -one.*  Either  the  distinguished  writer  was  misin- 
formed, or  matters  have  greatly  improved  in  that  vicinity ;  for  the 
average  duration  of  life  is  infinitely  greater  now  than  he  represents 
it  to  be.  But  still,  at  present,  the  fenny  districts  of  Virginia  give 
but  a  low  average.  Dr.  James  Johnson  found  that  in  the  valleys  of 
Beveland  and  Walcheren,  the  peasants  exhibited  conspicuous  marks 
of  premature  old  age,  and  seldom  reached  beyond  fifty -five  or  sixty 
years.^  According  to  Sausset,  the  average  duration  in  fenny 
countries  is  not  over  twenty-six  years.  In  many  districts  of 
France,  it  does  not  exceed  twenty-two. 

Eozier,  quoted  by  Monfalcon,  fixes  at  fifty  years  the  farthest 
limit  of  human  life  of  the  inhabitants  of  Lower  Brittany ;  the  old 
age  of  whom,  when  they  have  attained  this  point,  bears  a  great 
resemblance  to  that  of  individuals  who,  in  salubrious  countries, 
have  reached  to  ninety.*  It  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  locality 
where  other  than  a  toxicological  cause  could  produce  such  disas- 
trous results  on  an  entire  population.  From  the  researches  of  M. 
Fleuriau  de  Bellevue,  we  learn  that  the  mortality  of  some  com- 
munes around  Marenne  amounts  to  one  in  thirteen,  and  that  that  of 
the  Canton  of  Brouage,  during  a  period  of  sixteen  years — 1817- 

I  P.  24,  note.  '  Treatise  on  the  Fevers  of  Jamaica,  77,  80. 

»  Trop.  CI.  41.  <  Qp.  eit.  134. 
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1882,  presents  a  proportion  of  one  to  twenty-one,*  The  same 
writer  remarks,  in  farther  illustration  of  the  deleterious  eflfects  of 
paludal  localities,  in  relation  to  the  subject  under  consideration, 
that  inundated  and  well-shaded  marshes  were  found  to  be  as  healthy' 
as  dry  and  well-cultivated  fields — the  mortality  being  one  in  from 
42  to  46 ;  that  in  districts  possessing  a  purely  compact  argillaceous 
soil,  unsheltered  from  the  rays  of  the  sun,  and  on  which  rain-water 
remains  stagnant  for  some  time,  the  mortality  was  one  in  25,  and  even 
one  in  20 ;  and  that  in  five  cantons  containing  several  large  regular 
marshes,  the  mortality  amounted  to  one  in  18,  and  even  reached  as 
high  as  one  in  16.*  In  the  Bresse  and  Dombes,  the  proportion  is  also 
one  to  twenty -one ;  while  in  the  immediate  vicinity,  the  proportion 
is  much  less  unfavourable,  being  from  1  to  25.6  to  one  to  26.7.*  In 
the  Department  of  Loiret  (canton  of  La  Ferte  and  Sully,  but  not 
including  the  town  of  Sully),  the  average  duration  of  life  is  23.83 
years.  In  the  Department  of  Loir  et  Cher  (cantons  of  La  Motte, 
Beuvron,  Neung,  Romorantin,  and  Salbris),  the  average  is  29.41. 
In  other  less  malarial  cantons,  it  is  80.04,  80.64,  and  34.84.* 

France,  taken  in  its  ensemble,  exhibits  a  loss  on  one  in  about 
forty ;  from  which  it  follows  that  the  number  of  deaths  in  the 
aforesaid  malarial  districts  is  twice  as  large  as  it  is  in  the  country 
generally,  and  that  the  average  of  life  is  proportionably  lesa 
Among  children,  the  loss  has  been  particularly  large,  amounting 
during  the  first  year  to  thirty-two  per  cent.;  and  in  some  communes 
to  forty-two  per  cent.,  or  four-tenths  (near  one-half),  while  in  the 
entire  of  France  the  proportion  is  only  twenty-three  or  twenty-four 
per  cent.' 

To  the  same  eflFect,  I  may  call  attention  to  a  fact  mentioned  by 
Dr.  Price,  in  a  work  which  has  justly  acquired  a  great  reputation. 
Eeferring  to  the  District  of  Vaud,  in  the  Canton  of  Berne  (Switzer- 
land), the  population  of  which  amounted  to  one  hundred  and  sixty- 
nine  families,  representing  a  total  of  six  hundred  and  ninety-six  indi- 
viduals, he  remarks  that  of  these,  one-half  of  all  bom  in  the  mount- 
ains live  to  the  age  of  forty -seven ;  whereas,  one-half  of  all*  bom  ia 

1  StatiBtiqne  de  la  Gharedte  Inf^^rieor,  quoted  by  M^Uer,  Mto.  de  TAo.  de  Mid. 
xiii.  667. 
«  Comptes  de  VAcad.  des  So.  xxy.  838,  839. 
•  Fod^rd,  M^decine  Legale,  v.  163;  Nepple,  Fifev.  Interm.  11. 
«  Becquerel,  Des  Climats,  265,  266. 
^  M^m.  de  TAoad.  de  M^decine,  ziii.  667. 
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the  marshy  portion  of  the  district,  reach  only  to  the  age  of  twenty- 
five.  One  in  twenty,  of  all  bom  on  the  hills,  live  to  eighty;  only 
one  in  fifty-two  attain  this  age  in  the  marshy  portion.  Hence,  he 
observes,  the  probabilities  of  living  are  highest  in  the  most  hilly 
parts  of  the  distric^,  and  lowest  in  the  marshy.  In  the  former,  a 
person  aged  forty  has  a  chance  of  eighty  to  one  for  living  a  year. 
In  the  marshy  localities  of  the  district,  his  chance  is  not  thirty  to 
one  for  living  a  year.  In  the  former,  again,  persons  aged  twenty, 
thirty,  and  forty,  have  an  even  chance  for  living  to  forty -one,  thirty- 
three,  and  twenty-five  years  respectively ;  in  the  latter,  on  the  other 
hand,  persons  at  these  ages,  have  an  even  chance  of  living  only 
thirty,  twenty,  and  fifteen  years.^ 

The  effects  of  malaria  on  population  are  well  illustrated  by  the 
results  of  observations  made  in  the  Pontine  Marthes,  where,  not- 
withstanding the  great  ameliorations  effected  in  their  condition 
from  1801  to  1811,  the  mortality  has  almost  always  exceeded  the 
births :  — 

Localities. 
Vbllbtri.  Serba.  Popkbino.       Sorinoi.  Total, 

Deaths  .    .    2,313  3,181  1,717  901  8,112 

Births  .    .    1,786  3,338  1,601  885  7,610 

Even  in  France,  where  malarial  fevers  are  not  as  malignant  as 
they  are  in  warmer  latitudes,  the  difference  is  considerable.  Take 
the  ten  most  malarial  departments,  and  compare  them  with  the  ten 
least  so,  and  it  will  be  found,  in  1846,  that  the  former  presented  a 
smaller  proportion  of  births  and  a  larger  proportion  of  deaths  than 
the  latter: — 

Ten  least  malarial  dq)artments.         Ten  most  malarial  departments. 

Births  ....     1  in  84.09  1  in  34.40 

Deaths  ....    1  in  46.61  1  in  41.08 

Increase  of  population        ^\^  yi?* 

Cause  of  fever  produces  an  impress  of  greater  or  less  strength  on  all 
placed  Wider  its  influence, — The  existence  of  a  peculiar  morbific  agent 
floating  in  the  atmosphere  of  malarial  localities,  and  differing  from 
the  causes  of  ordinary  diseases,  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that 

»  Annuities  and  Lives,  ii.  29 ;  ib.  Letter  to  Dr.  Horsley,  on  "  Insalubrity  of  Marshy 
Situations/'  Philos.  Tr.  of  London,  Ixiv.  96.  See  also  Sir  J.  Sinclair,  Principles  of 
Hygiene,  84. 

«  Becquerel,  Tr.  Elem.  d'Hyg.  Priv^  et  Publique,  193. 
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in  such  localities  all  individuals  are  more  or  less,  especially  in  times 
of  severe  epidemics,  under  the  influence  of  the  cause,  and,  without 
being  necessarily  ill,  give  evidence  of  that  influence  by  presenting 
in  a  minor  form  some  of  the  symptoms  of  the  prevailing  disease. 
By  those  who  have  noticed  the  progress  of  Asiatic  Cholera,  and  of 
the  wide-spreading  Pneumonia  Typhoides  which  traversed  this 
country  in  1812, 1813,  and  who  have  read  of  the  sweating  disease 
of  1483-85,  and  of  the  Black  Plague  of  the  Middle  Ages,  it  will  be 
remembered  that  besides  the  many  who  were  attacked  with  those 
complaints  in  fuU  force,  thousands  suffered  from  some  one  or  more 
of  their  characteristic  marks  in  a  mitigated  form.  Phenomena  of 
an  analogous  kind  result  from  the  action  of  the  causes  giving  rise  to 
remittent  and  intermittent  fevers,  yellow  fever,  and  other  aflfections 
of  similar  nature ;  for,  during  the  prevalence  of  epidemics  of  these, 
a  large  number  of  individuals  exposed  suffer  from  slight  indisposi- 
tions, and  exhibit  in  a  variety  of  ways  the  impress  of  the  morbific 
agent.  On  this  subject,  the  facts  recorded  by  Eush,^  Mitchell,* 
Potter,'  Archer,*  Schnurrer,*  Boudin,®  Holmes,^  Chervin,^  Pariset,' 
Perlee,*®  and  others,  leave  no  doubt;  and  show  the  effect  to  have 
borne  on  the  eyes,  on  the  secretions,  on  the  alimentary  canal,  on 
the  brain  and  nerves,  and  on  the  blood.  All  this  is  explainable  on 
the  supposition  of  a  toxical  agent  floating  in  the  atmosphere  and 
producing  a  morbid  impress  of  greater  or  less  force  on  all,  but 
cannot  be  accounted  for  if  we  refer  the  disease  to  the  operation  of 
heat,  cold,  humidity,  atmospheric  vicissitudes;  in  a  word,  to  any 
known  modification  in  the  sensible  qualities  of  the  air. 

Kindred  phenomena,  resulting  from  the  gradual  operation  of 
morbid  agents,  the  true  toxical  nature  of  which  is  undeniable,  are 
matters  of  frequent  observation,  and  serve  to  confirm  the  views  here 
suggested.  M.  Tanquerel  des  Planches,  in  his  excellent  work  on 
lead  diseases,  remarks:  "Saturnine  preparations,  when  introduced 
into  the  system,  indicate  their  presence  there  before  the  manifesta- 
tion of  lead  diseases  by  a  specific  action  on  most  of  the  solids  and 
fluids."     This  action,  which  he  denominates  primitive  introduc- 

»  Vol.  Hi.  84,  86.  «  Med.  and  Philos.  Register,  iv.  188. 

•  On  Contagion,  65.  *  Med.  Recorder,  v.  68, 
'  Materianx  pour  servir  k  une  dootrine  des  epidemics,  40. 

•  Fifevres  Interm.  188.  f  Am.  J.  of  Med.  Sci.  N.  S.  xii.  308. 

•  Fifevre  J.  d'Espagne,  174.  •  Fifevre  J.  de  Barcelone,  27. 
w  PMlad.  Med.  and  Physical  J.  iu.  12,  18. 
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tion,  consists  in,  1st,  a  peculiar  discoloration  of  the  teeth,  and 
lining  membrane  of  the  mouth ;  2d,  the  saturnine  smell,  taste,  and 
breath ;  3d,  the  saturnine  action,  or  yellow  leaden  hue  of  the  coun- 
tenance ;  ith,  the  remarkable  emaciation  of  the  &ce.^ 

The  cause  of  autumnal  fevers  prodtice  an  impress  on  the  hwer  order 
of  animals  and  on  vegetables. — The  cause  giving  rise  to  the  febrile 
affections,  which  are  usually  referred  to  some  one  or  other  of  the 
modifications  of  malaria,  extends  its  influence  to  the  lower  orders  of 
the  animal  creation,  and  even  to  vegetables.  In  this  and  other  cities 
of  the  United  States  epidemics  of  malignant  fever  have  often  been 
ushered  in  and  accompanied  by  sickness  among  cats,  dogs,  hogs, 
&C.*  Similar  observations  have  been  made  elsewhere — the  symptoms 
being  often  analogous  to  those  of  the  reigning  disease,*  while  epi- 
demic seasons  have  often  been  found  marked  by  a  great  predomi- 
nance of  insect  life.  The  coincidence  of  blight  with  pestilence  has 
been  recorded  from  ancient  times.  M,  Dupuy  has  seen  a  number 
of  oxen  perish  with  symptoms  perfectly  analogous  to  those  of  inter- 
mittent fever,  after  having  pastured  in  a  highly  marshy  locality. 
In  1826,  after  the  overflow  of  the  Eiver  Manse,  an  intermittent  epi- 
demic broke  out  among  horses,  and  occasioned  a  considerable  mor- 
tality. Lancisi  relates  that,  in  1718,  during  the  prevalence  of 
intermittent  fevers,  an  epizooty  carried  off  thirty  thousand  oxen.* 
It  should  be  added,  also,  that  marshes  occasion,  among  many  ani- 
mals, "  a  chronic  endemy,  perfectly  analogous  to  that  produced  in 
the  human  species.  The  prolonged  sojourn  and  pasturage  of  sheep 
in  marshy  localities  produce  in  them  the  hydrosBmia,  a  disease  cha- 
racterized by  a  diminution  in  the  proportion  of  the  blood-globules, 
as  also  by  a  notable  one  in  the  quantity  of  the  serum,  and  which, 

'  See  also  Adams's  Rept.  in  Trans,  of  Am.  Med.  Assoc,  v.  171,  172. 

2  Med.  Repos.  i.  250,  254,5,  861 ;  Smith  (E.  H.)  Fev.  of  N.  Y.  76;  Caldwell,  133, 
169 ;  ib.  fever  of  1805,  pp.  40,  61 ;  Condie  and  Folwell,  15  ;  Rush,  iv.  8 ;  Shecut,  77 ; 
Yaughan,  18 ;  Cartwright,  Recorder,  ix.  7 ;  Baxter's  Med.  Repos.  xzi.  6,  7 ;  Chap- 
man, Med.  and  Phv.  J.  ix.  895,  6  ;  Kilpatrick,  N.  0.  J.  ii.  43 ;  Seaman  Webster's  Col- 
lection, 8  ;  Thouvenelle,  iv.  200-202. 

»  Smith,  Edinb.  J.  xxxv.  36;  Maclean  on  Epid.  i.  289;  Sir  J.  Fellows,  45,  236; 
Cycl.  of  Pract.  Med.  ii.  74 ;  Pariset,  67-69 ;  Osbom,  70 ;  Pinckard,  i.  188 ;  Des- 
portes,  i.  17;  Arejula,  286,  881;  Ralph,  Ed.  Med.-Chir.  Tr.  ii.  58;  O'HaUoran,  26; 
Miller,  loc,  dt,  669 ;  Rep't  on  Quarantine,  London,  13 ;  Second  Rep.  89,  865 ;  "Mo- 
reau  de  Jonnes,  112;  King's  Rep't  on  Fever  of  Boa  Vista,  9;  Blair,  68;  Boudin, 
Fi^T.  Int.  185 ;  Monfalcon,  502. 

*  Lancisi,  De  Boville  Peste,  2,  &o. 
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consequently,  is  analogous  to  the  paludal  cachexia  of  men."  M. 
Gasparin  reproduced  this  disease  in  sheep  by  causing  them  to  drink 
and  to  be  rubbed  with  the  condensed  vapour  obtained  from  marshy 
surfaces.  * 

Mr.  Chadwick  informs  us  that  in  the  course  of  the  inquiries  as  to 
what  has  been  the  effect  of  drainage  upon  health,  one  frequent 
piece  of  information  received  has  been,  that  the  rural  population 
has  not  observed  the  effects  on  their  own  health,  but  they  have 
marked  the  effects  of  drainage  on  the  health  and  improvement  of 
the  stock.  Thus,  the  less  frequent  losses  of  stock  from  epidemics 
are  beginning  to  be  perceived  as  accompanying  the  benefits  of 
drainage,  in  addition  to  those  of  increased  vegetable  production.* 

The  General  Board  of  Health  of  London,  in  their  Eeport  on  the 
practical  application  of  sewer-water  and  town  manures,  already  re- 
ferred to,  remark  that  the  injurious  effects  upon  health,  of  the  pro- 
longed retention  of  excessive  moisture  on  a  surface  of  vegetable 
mould,  is  established  by  the  production  of  rot  amongst  sheep— an 
effect  which  sheep-feeders  have  produced  by  stocking  closes  just 
after  they  had  been  flooded,  and  whilst  they  were  saturated  with 
moisture.^ 

In  his  examination  before  the  Metropolitan  Sanitary  Commis- 
sioners, already  referred  to  in  a  former  chapter,  Mr.  Smith,  afker 
speaking  of  the  beneficial  effects  of  draining  on  tte  healthiness  of 
malarious  localities,  remarks  that  it  is  generally  observed  by  the 
inhabitants,  that  their  cattle  or  stock  are  now  less  subject  to  dis- 
eases. In  a  farm  in  the  west  of  Perthshire,  the  cattle  were  very 
subject  to  the  disease  called  "red .water;"  since  the  draining,  there 
has  been  no  case  of  that  disease.  In  other  parts  of  Scotland  and 
England,  similar  results  are  stated  to  have  followed  the  introduction 
of  thorough  drainage. 

Mr.  Parker  stated  that  the  disease  of  foothalt  in  sheep  and  deer 
has  been  perfectly  removed  in  many  gentlemen's  parks,  and  in  ex- 
tensive pasturage  grounds,  by  deep  under  drainage. 

"  In  the  Highlands,"  Mr.  Spooner  remarked,  "  and  more  particu- 
larly on  the  west  coast,  there  exists  a  well  known  and  fatiil  disease 
among  sheep,  incurable  by  any  treatment,  termed  *  Braxey,'  which 
on  undrained  land,  and  in  wet  seasons,  is  a  cause  of  very  serious 

I  Becquerel,  Hygiene,  183, 194,  196. 

'  Second  Rep't  of  Commissioners  of  Inq.  into  the  State  of  Large^  Towns. 

»  P.  9,  London,  1852. 
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losses.  This  is,  in  a  great  measure,  prevented  by  drainage,  and  the 
dimination  of  casualties  alone  is  more  than  sufficient  to  cover  its 
cost,  independently  of  the  increased  quantity  and  better  quality  of 
the  fodder  produced.  This  system  has  been  extensively  practised 
for  several  years,  and  invariably  with  the  same  beneficial  results. 
As  to  the  health  of  cattle  or  stock,"  he  added,  "  I  have  tte  strongest 
evidence  of  the  beneficial  effects  of  drainage  in  many  instances.  Oh 
the  lands  which  I  possess,  and  on  several  others  in  the  district,  a  dis- 
ease called  *  red  water'  prevailed,  in  some  years  proving  very  fatal; 
but  after  drainage  and  cultivation  of  the  marshy  parts  of  the  pas- 
turage the  stock  has  been  free  of  that  disease.  The  surface  drain- 
age of  sheepwalks  in  every  district  is  well  known  to  promote  the 
healthiness  of  the  stock,  and  I  believe  the  thorough  drainage  of  a 
single  swamp  in  any  locality  will  be  an  important  means  of  im- 
proving the  health,  both  of  the  population  and  stock  connected 
with  it."^ 

In  farther  corroboration  of  this,  it  may  be  remarked  that  it  has 
been  found  in  this  country  that  those  animals  tliat  feed  in  marshes 
where  periodic  fevers  prevail,  have  diseased  viscera.  We  are  told 
by  Dr.  Ludlow,  that  in  the  town  of  Wolcott,  Seneca  County,  N.  Y., 
where  marshes  and  lowlands  abound,  the  hogs,  when  lolled,  are 
generally  found  to  have  eroded  livers.* 

The  history  of  the  Oriental  plague  famishes  striking  examples 
of  the  influence  of  the  morbid  cause  on  the  lower  order  of  ani- 
mals.^ It  has  been  noticed  from  the  earliest  period ;  is  mentioned 
by  poets*  and  historians,'  and  recorded  in  holy  writ.* 

It  is  certain,  also,  "  that  seasons  which  are  unusually  sickly  to 
large  classes  of  human  beings,  are  often  alike  unfriendly  to  the 
health  and  fruitfulness  of  many  classes  of  plants ."'  Fod^r^,  in 
speaking  of  the  Marshes  of  Bresse,  in  France,  remarks  that  animals 

>  Drftinage  of  the  Land  forming  the  Sitee  of  Towns,  60,  70.    London,  1852. 
«  New  York  Med.  and  Phys.  Journ.  ii.  88. 

•  Hippocrates ;  Santi  Romeo — Kicerche  Sulla  Peste  Borbonica ;  Diego  Picollo,  de- 
scription de  la  Peste  de  Mission,  chap.  2,  128;  Anbert  and  Eticnne,  cited  by  Clot- 
Bey,  257;  Thos.  Leslie  Greyson,  Rep.  of  Quarantine,  14;  Schiller,  257;  Short, 
Chron.  Hist  of  the  Weather  and  Dis.  of  Lond.  388;  Hancock,  101. 

•  Homer,  Iliad,  book  i.  67,  70;  Lucretius,  lib.  li.  1117 ;  Grid,  lib.  TiL/528. 

•  Thucydides,  xi.  52 ;  Livy,  8,  6,  571 ;  Dionysins,  lib.  xx. 

•  Exodus,  Til.  7;  xviL  18;  Tiii.  17;  ix.  15. 

''  K<*port  on  Quarantine  (London),  14;  see  also  Chapman  on  Epid.  Med.  and  Phys. 
Jouru.  vii.  256;  Rush,  56;  Caldwell,  133;  Condie  and  Folwell,  13;  ThouTenel,  200. 
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and  plants  are  there  of  a  small  and  feeble  complexion,  stunted  in 
appearance,  and  endowed  with  a  small  degree  of  vital  force;  and 
Boudin,  who  refers  to  this  fact,  states  that  he  has  seen  plants  which 
were  transplanted  in  marshy  localities  deteriorate  rapidly,  and  re- 
turn to  their  normal  state  afi  soon  as  they  were  removed  beyond 
reach  of  the  paludal  influence.^ 

The  great  diffusion  and  mortality  of  autumnal  fevers  is  explained  only 
on  the  supposition  of  the  cause  being  a  gaseous  poison. — To  no  other  than 
a  truly  toxical  agent,  suspended  in  or  mixed  with  the  atmospheric 
air,  can  we  refer  diseases  which  affect  in  a  similar  way,  and  such 
rapid  succession,  so  large  a  number  of  individuals,  and  occasion 
often  so  extensive  a  mortality.  No  modification  in  the  sensible 
qualities  of  the  air  of  a  given  locality ;  no  atmospheric  vicissitude, 
however  frequent  and  extensive,  has  been  known  to  produce  such 
effects.  A  single  regiment,  in  Africa,  with  an  eiBfective  force  of 
seventeen  hundred  men,  sent,  in  the  short  space  of  six  weeks,  one 
thousand  and  fifty  to  the  hospital,  and  mostly  for  intermittent  and 
remittent  fever.  In  1830,  the  whole  of  another  regiment  was  sent 
to  the  hospital.  In  the  same  year  (1880),  the  number  of  admissions 
in  the  Hospital  of  Buflfarick  amounted  to  2,386;  and  of  these  1,491 
were  affected  with  intermittents.*  According  to  Dr.  Maillot,  22,880 
cases  were  admitted  in  the  Hospital  of  Bone,  from  the  16th  of 
April,  1832,  to  the  16th  of  March,  1835.  Of  these,  2,513  died.^ 
So  common  is  ague  in  many  parts  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  says  Sir 
James  Macgrigor,^  "  that  the  inhabitants  do  not  term  it  a  disease." 
Facts  will  bear  Dr.  Williams  out  in  the  remark,  that  the  invasion 
of  the  Burmese  and  of  the  African  empires  has,  in  each  instance, 
been  so  disastrous  to  the  troops,  that  the  whole  force  must  have 
perished  from  this  class  of  diseases,  in  a  few  months,  but  for  the 
success  of  their  arms  in  the  one  instance,  or  their  being  withdrawn 
from  the  pestilent  atmosphere  in  the  other,*  The  British  forces  in 
the  Islands  of  Zealand,  amounted,  on  the  25th  of  August,  1809,  to 
41,642  men,  and  1,879  commissioned  officers.  Between  the  21st  of 
August  and  18th  of  November,  the  number  of  sick,  almost  exclu- 
sively from  fever,  amounted  to  26,846,  including  relapses.* 

»  Fifevres  Tnterm.  198. 

■  Gouraud,  Fifev.  Interm.  290.  •  Fiev.  Tnterni.  276. 

*  Med.-Chir.  Trane.  vi.  415.  *  Morbid  Poisons,  ii.  457. 

*  Blane,  Dissert,  i.  226,  227 ;  seo  also  Marshall,  Edin.  J.  xWiii.  308,  309. 

The  disease  began  to  show  itself  between  the  15th  and  20th  of  August     On  the 
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Dr.  Wind,  who  translated  into  Dutch  Dr.  Liud's  essay  on  pre- 
serving the  health  of  seamen,  and  who  practised  medicine  in  Wal- 
cheren  for  many  years,  informs  ns  that  the  Scotch  regiment  in  the 
Dutch  service  has  been  known  to  bury  its  whole  numbers  at 
Sluys,  in  Dutch  Flanders,  in  three  years.  We  learn  from  the 
reports  of  Dr.  Borland  and  his  coadjutors  that,  upon  an  examina- 
tion of  the  sick  returns  of  the  French  army  for  a  period  of  seven 
years,  it  was  found  that  at  least  one-third,  or  38  per  cent,  of  its 
force  was  annually  cut  off  by  endemic  diseases.  I  may  add  that, 
when  the  English  landed  in  Walcheren,  there  were  only  eighty-five 
men  alive  in  a  Dutch  regiment,  which,  at  its  arrival  there,  three  years 
before,  was  800  strong.  The  annual  ratio  of  mortality  of  this  corps 
must  have  been  about  31  per  cent.,  or  rather  more  than  double  the 
mean  ratio  of  mortality  which  occurs  among  troops  in  Jamaica. 
Napoleon  seems  to  have  known  pretty  well  the  real  nature  of  the 
climate  of  the  Delta  of  the  Scheldt,  and  of  its  influence  upon 
strangers;  for,  in  a  letter  to  the  Minister  of  War,  in  regard  to  the 
Walcheren  expedition,  he  says :  "  We  are  rejoiced  to  see  that  the 
English  themselves  are  in  the  morasses  of  Zealand.  Let  them  be 
only  kept  in  check,  and  the  bad  air  and  fevers  peculiar  to  the  cli- 
mate will  soon  destroy  their  array."  The  French,  it  is  said,  crowed 
over  the  expedition  with  the  force  of  reason,  the  bitterness  of  sar- 
casm, and  the  playfulness  of  ridicule.^ 

Some  fifty  years  before.  Sir  John  Pringle,  in  tracing  the  influence 
of  paludal  exhalations  on  the  British  troops  in  Flanders,  during  the 
campaign  of  1748,  stated  that  they  had  scarcely  been  a  month  in 
the  cantonment,  when  the  return  of  the  sick  amounted  to  2,000. 
One  regiment,  the  Greys,  cantoned  in  Vucht,  a  village  surrounded 
with  meadows,  either  then  under  water  or  but  lately  drained,  were 
the  most  sickly.  At  the  end  of  five  weeks  they  returned  about 
150;  after  two  months,  260,  which  was  one-half  of  their  number; 
and,  at  the  end  of  the  campaign,  they  had  in  all  but  thirty  men 
who  had  never  been  ill.    Another  regiment,  at  Nieuland,  where  the 

29th,  the  nninber  of  sick  amounted  to  little  less  than  8,000  men.  On  the  30th,  200 
of  the  artillery,  130  of  the  86th,  800  of  the  2Gth,  2r>0  of  the  Tlst,  200  of  the  84th,  and 
the  whole  of  the  23d,  with  the  exception  of  abont  forty,  were  in  the  hospitals.  Early 
in  September,  there  were  upwards  of  7,000  on  the  sick  list.  On  the  14th,  it  was  esti- 
mated that,  of  15,000  in  Walcheren,  10,000  were  actually  sick.  Of  one  regiment 
alone,  the  38th,  the  sick  return  was  11  ofiBcers  and  459  men. — Davit,  A  Scientific  and 
Popular  View  of  the  Fever  of  Walcheren,  9,  12,  14,  &c. 

1  Marshall,  Statistics  of  the  Walcheren  Expedition,  Edin.  J.  xlyiii.  818. 
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meadows  had  been  floated  all  winter,  and  were  but  juflt  drained, 
returned  sometimes  above  one-half  of  their  number.  Another, 
again,  the  Scotch  Fusiliers,  at  Dinther,  had  above  three  hundred  ill 
at  one  time.*  The  same  distinguished  writer  informs  us  that  when 
four  battalions  of  British  troops,  which  had  been  employed  in 
Zealand  during  the  ye^r  1747,  went  into  winter-quarters,  their  sick^ 
in  proportion  to  the  men  fit  for  duty,  were  nearly  as  four  to  one, 
which  is  equal  to  800  per  1000.* 

At  Fort  Charlotte,  in  the  rear  of  the  town  of  Nassau,  Bahamas, 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  47th  Regiment,  including  women  and  chil- 
dren, were  swept  off  within  a  short  time.  In  1802,  220  out  of  300 
perished.  Of  seventy  men,  sent  there  in  1818,  forty  died  in  six 
months;  besides  thirteen  women  and  children  out  of  thirty-seven.' 
In  relation  to  the  sickness  in,  Jamaica,  Dr.  Hunter  states  that  four 
regiments  were  sent  from  England  in  1780.  They  arrived  on  the 
first  of  August.  Less  than  six  months  after,  one-half  of  them 
nearly  were  dead,  and  a  considerable  part  of  the  remainder  unfit 
for  service.^ 

At  the  period  of  the  English  fleet  anchoring  in  the  Rangoon  River, 
on  the  10th  of  May,  the  troops  mustered  between  5,000  and  6,000 
men.  By  the  end  of  June,  fever  had  so  diminished  the  number, 
that,  even  after  reinforcements,  scarcely  3,000  troops  were  left  to 
guard  the  lines.*  Of  the  effects  of  exposure  to  the  African  coast, 
the  results  of  the  Niger  expedition  will  testify.  On  that  occasion 
three  vessels  entered  the  river — the  Albert,  the  Wilberforce,  and 
the  Soudam;  the  first  with  62  white  men  aboard, including  officers; 
the  second  with  56,  and  the  last  with  27.  The  Albert  remained  64 
days  in  the  river ;  the  Wilberforce  45  days,  and  the  Soudam  40. 
In  that  short  space  of  time,  the  number  of  fever  cases  in  the  three 
vessels,  with  a  total  force  of  145  whites,  amounted  to  130,  or  one 
in  1.12 ;  and  that  of  deaths  to  40,  or  one  in  3.6.** 

At  Sierra  Leone,  an  aggregate  strength,  in  eighteen  years,  of 
1,843  white  soldiers  furnished  not  less  than  2,600  cases,  being  in 
the  annual  ratio  of  1.411  per  1,000  of  mean  strength;  while  the 
mortality  amounted  during  that  time  to  410.2  per  1,000.^^    In  the 

«  Dis.  of  the  Army,  66,  69.  «  Pringle,  66,  66. 

8  Second  Report  on  Quarantine,  69.  <  P.  11.  »  Williams,  ii.  467. 

•  McWilliams,  Med.  Ace.  of  the  Expedition  of  the  Niger,  126-128. 
^  Tullock,  Kept,  of  Sickness,  Mortality,  &c.,  among  Troops  on  the  West  CoAst  of 
Africa,  8. 
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Cape  Coast  command,  the  aggregate  strength,  in  four  years,  being 
680,  the  number  of  cases  of  remittent  fever  alone  did  not  fall  short 
of  500,  with  an  annual  mortality,  from  the  whole  class,  of  882.6  per 
1,000  of  mean  strength.'  In  a  preceding  part  of  this  volume,  atten- 
tion was  called  to  the  fact  that  in  the  Jamaica  command,  with  an 
aggregate  force,  in  twenty  years  (1817-1836),  of  51,567  men,  the 
number  of  cases  of  malarial  fevers  amounted  to  46,922,  being  in  the 
proportion  of  910  per  1,000  of  the  mean  strength. .  In  the  wind- 
ward and  leeward  commands,  an  aggregate  strength  of  86,661  gave, 
during  the  same  period,  no  less  than  62,168  cases;  or  717  per  1,000. 
Honduras,  where  the  aggregate  strength  of  the  white  soldiers,  in 
ftfkeen  years,  did  not  exceed  820  men,  there  were  221  cases  of  fever, 
or  690.6  per  1,000.* 

A  detachment  of  the  98th  Regiment,  quartered  on  a  height  in 
Happy  Valley  (Hong-Kong,  China),  experienced  a  mortality,  within 
six  months,  amounting  to  25  per  cent.  In  a  locality  called  West 
Point,  at  least  one-half  of  the  whole  force  is  supposed  to  have  been 
lost  by  death  or  invaliding.  In  the  summer  of  1843,  the  fever  was 
BO  fatal,  in  some  parts  of  Hong-Kong,  that  it  cut  off  100  from  a 
total  of  300  civilians  residing  upon  the  island.^ 

In  this  city,  during  the  memorable  epidemic  of  1793,  when  the 
population  fell  short  of  50,000,  the  number  of  cases  may  be  esti- 
mated to  have  amounted  to  little  less  than  11,000,  or  200  per  1,000; 
with  a  mortality  of  about  8,500,  or  70  per  1,000  of  the  population. 

New  Orleans,  in  1847,  contained  a  population  estimated  at 
109,000.  Of  these,  20,000,  or  184.81  per  1,000,  suffered  from  the 
yellow  fever.  Two  thousand  eight  hundred  and  eleven  cases  were 
reported,  and  of  these  895  died.  The  population  of  Woodville 
(Miss.)  amounted,  in  1845,  to  800.  Of  this  number,  595  passed 
through  the  disease  in  one  or  other  of  its  various  forms ;  being  in 
the  proportion  of  74.4  per  cent.  It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  200 
of  the  inhabitants  left  the  village  early,  so  that  disease,  in  fact,  bore 
on  a  population  of  600,  and  therefore  attacked  them  in  the  propor- 
tion of  99.17  per  cent.  The  population  of  Cadiz,  in  1800,  is  stated 
to  have  been  71,491.  Of  these,  48,520  were  attacked  with  the 
reigning  epidemic;  being  in  the  proportion  of  678.7  per  1,000.    In 

I  Ibid,  20. 

«  lb.  Sickness  and  Mortality  of  Troops  in  West  Indies,  7,  44,  46,  77. 
^  *  Barton,  Fever  of  Hong-Kong,  Dublin  J.  No.  24,  p.  440,  441,  N.  S. 
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1819,  the  results  were  scarcely  diflfereBt.  In  Seville,  in  1800,  the 
proportion  was  larger  still;  the  population  being  80,568,  the 
number  of  cases  76,488,  or  949.4  per  1,000,  and  the  deaths  14,686. 
In  Alicant,  in  1804,  out  of  a  population  of  18,000,  9,000,  or  692.4 
per  1,000  had  the  disease,  and  2,472  died.*  As  I  am  writing  these 
lines  (November  24),  the  melancholy  accounts  received  from  New 
Orleans,  exhibit  a  mortality  there,  this  year,  from  yellow  fever,  of 
40  in  June,  1,^06  in  July,  5,189  in  August,  1,070  in  September, 
and  189  from  the  Ist  to  the  22d  of  October,  making  a  total,  with 
three  in  May,  of  7,847. 

During  an  epidemi(jof  pernicious  or  malignant  intermittent  fever, 
which  occurred  in  Bordeaux  in  1805,  and  is  ably  described  by  Dr. 
Contanceaux,  it  is  estimated  that  twelve  thousand  individuals 
passed  through  the  disease,  and  that  one-fourth  of  these  died.* 
The  fever  which  swept  over  the  Coromandel  in  1809,  1810,  and 
1811,  caused  the  loss  of  106,789  out  of  a  population  of  1,828,610. 
Coimbatore  lost  in  sixteen  months  22,451  out  of  596,606;  Madura, 
in  twelve  months,  lost  24,626  out  of  245,654;  Dendigul,  in  the 
same  space  of  time,  had  21,510  deaths  in  29,654  individuals;  while 
at  Tinnivelly,  the  mortality,  in  the  short  space  of  five  months, 
exceeded  38,000  in  a  population  of  690,696.' 

"It  is  remarkable,"  says  Lind,  "that,  in  the  war  which  terminated 
in  1763,  the  English  ships  of  war  which  touched  at  Batavia,  suffered 
more  by  the  disease  of  that  climate,  than  they  did  in  any  other  part 
of  India,  if  we  except  a  malignant  scurvy  which  once  raged  in  the 
fleet  at  sea.  Soon  after  the  capture  of  Manilla,  the  Falmouth,  a  ship 
of  fifty  guns,  went  to  Batavia,  where  she  remained  from  the  latter 
end  of  July  to  the  latter  end  of  January,  during  which  time  she  buried 
seventy -five  of  her  crew  and  one  hundred  soldiers  of  the  70th  Regi- 
ment, who  were  embarked  on  board  of  her,  not  one  person  in  the 
ship  having  escaped  a  fit  of  sickness,  except  her  commander,  Captain 
Brereton.  The  Panther,  a  ship  of  sixty  guns,  was  there  in  the  years 
1762  and  1764,  both  times,  unhappily,  during  the  rainy  season.  In 
the  year  1762,  she  buried  seventy  of  her  men,  and  had  ninety-two 
very  ill  when  she  left  the  place.    In  the  year  1764,  during  a  short 

>  See  an  Essay  on  the  Mortality  of  Yellow  Fever,  by  the  present  writer,  Charleston 
Med.  J.  yli.  468. 

'  Notice  sur  les  Fl^vres  Pemicieuses  qui  ont  r^gn^  ik  Bordeaux,  en  1805. 

•  Med.,  Geog.,  and  Agricult.  Rep.  on  Fever  of  Coimbatore,  &c.,  by  Ainslie,  Smith, c. 
and  Christy,  Lond.  1816,  p.  93,  &o. 
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Stay,  she  buried  twenty-five  of  her  men.  The  Medway,  which  was 
there  in  company  with  her,  lost  also  a  great  number  of  her  men." 
The  fever  was  of  the  remitting  kind.^ 

In  addition  to  the  facts  already  adduced,  the  attention  of  the 
reader  might  be  called  to  the  wide  diffusion  and  excessive  mortality 
noted  during  some  epidemics  of  glandular  plague.  He  might  be 
reminded  that,  in  London,  in  1625,  it  carried  off  not  less  than 
86,417  individuals,  according  to  Grant,*  and  46,000,  according  to 
the  calculation  of  Short  f  that,  in  the  same  city,  the  mortality,  forty 
years  after  (166^,  amounted  to  97,000,*  in  a  population  of  less  than 
500,000;  that,  in  1812,  the  loss  at  Constantinople  amounted  to 
159,5S4;'  and  that  in  Lyons,  in  1628,  29,  in  a  popidation  of  some 
200,000  ;*  fifty  thousand  persons  were  destroyed  by  the  same  disease. 
They  might  also  be  told  that,  at  Montpellier,  the  number  of  deaths 
in  1629  feu  but  little  short  of  one-half  of  the  inhabitants  who  had 
not  left  the  city;^  that,  in  Marseilles,  the  loss  from  the  memorable 
pestilence  of  1720,  amounted  to  forty  thousand  f  that  at  Noja,  in 
1815-16,  the  number  of  cases  in  a  population  of  5,300  reached 
1,474,  and  the  deaths  716  f  that  at  Cyprus,  in  1760,  the  disease  de- 
stroyed 70,000,  out  of  a  population  of  600,000  ;*«  again,  that  at 
Aleppo,  the  population  of  which  amounted  to  some  60,000,  it  car- 
ried off  in  two  years  (1761,  62)about  21,800,"  and  that,  in  1836,  the 
loss  in  Cairo  was  little  short  of  26,000.""  These  and  other  instances 
of  like  import,  might  be  specially  adduced  for  the  object  under 
present  consideration ;  but  as  the  question  of  the  malarial  origin 
of  the  Oriental  plague  continues  to  this  day  to  be  a  subject  of 

1  Hot  Climates,  102, 108.  Cbisholm  states  that,  in  the  year  1795,  the  Majestic,  74, 
Admiral  Sir  Joha  Laforey's  ship,  while  shut  up,  during  the  hurricane  months,  within 
a  little  landlocked  bay,  situate  in  the  great  bay  of  Fort  Royal,  Martinico,  called  Let 
troit  il€t9  benittj  and  not  inappropriately  named,  by  the  French,  Gouffre  de  la  Mori,  lost 
in  sevei^  weeks  one  hundred  and  eighty-nine  men.  During  the  same  months  of  1796, 
Admiral  Harvey's  ship,  the  Prince  of  Wales,  lay  at  the  same  place,  and  lost  ninety- 
seven  men.     (Manual  of  the  Climate,  &c.  of  Tropical  Countries,  20.) 

'  Natural  and  Political  Observations,  &c.  made  upon  the  Bills  of  Mortality,  8. 

*  New  Obs.  on  Bills  of  Mortality,  274. 

*  Short,  op.  eit,  292 ;  Marshall,  Stat,  and  Mortality  of  the  MetropoUs,  66. 
^  Brayer,  Neuf.  Annies  i  Constantinople,  ii.  248. 

•  Papon,  Be  la  Peste,  Ou  les  Epoques  M^morables  de  ce  Fl^u,  i.  184. 
T  lb.  196.  '  Ih.  843. 

•  Moreo,  Storia  della  Peste  de  Noja,  25 ;  Tavola,  8. 

»  Russell  on  the  Plague,  8.  "  lb. 

«»  Bo.udin  (from  Gaetani  Bey),  Geogr.  Med.  14. 
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doubt  among  those  most  conveTsaiit  with  the  disease,  I  shall  not 
insist  npon  them  here. 

Let  this  be,  however,  as  it  may,  the  facts  already  mentioned,  no 
less  than  the  circumstance  that,  in  times  of  violent  epidemics,  the 
early  cases,  very  genierally,  prove  fatal,  are  with  difficulty  explained 
on  the  supposition  of  those  diseases  resulting  from  the  action  of 
any  other  cause  than  a  morbid  poison  diffused  in  the  atmosphere  of 
infected  localities.  Under  no  circumstances  have  diseases,  undeni- 
ably produced  by  mere  changes  in  the  sensible  qualities  of  the  air, 
been  found  to  spread  so  widely,  to  occasion  so  extensive  a  mor- 
tality, and  to  assume  so  usually  a  more  malignant  and  fatal  charac- 
ter at  the  outset  of  their  prevalence. 

AiUunmal  fevers  under  the  influence  of  various  exciting  causes. — In- 
dividuals exposed  to  the  atmosphere  of  paludal  localities  in  sickly 
seasons,  or  residing  in  cities  visited  by  malignant  and  other  fevers, 
become  aflfected  with  the  disease  therein  prevailing  from  the  opera- 
tion of  a  variety  of  exciting  causes.  Insolation,  exposure  to  rain, 
or  to  a  current  of  cold  air,  a  fit  of  intemperance,  or  the  free  use  of 
stimulating  drinks,  excessive  fatigue,  irregularity  of  diet,  a  blow, 
a  £Edl,  a  surgical  operation,  the  loss  of  blood,  a  moral  affection,  an 
intercurrent  complaint,  &c.  &c.  will  bring  on  an  attack  of  the  pre- 
vailing fever.  It  cannot  be  presumed  that  all  these  morbid  influ- 
ences, differing  as  they  do  so  materially  from  each  other,  are  capa- 
ble of  producing,  unaided  by  some  more  efficient  aiid  special  cause, 
one  and  the  same  disease.  Hence,  their  agency  must  be  limited  to 
the  placing  suddenly  the  system,  by  the  disturbance  or  shock  they 
therein  occasion,  in  a  condition  required  to  enable  it  to  be  mor- 
bidly affected  by  a  cause  of  a  more  general  character,  producing  an 
impression  on  all  exposed  to  it,  and  occasioning^  when  it  meets  sub- 
jects suitably  predisposed,  a  particular  and  specific  set  of  morbid 
phenomena  similar  in  all  that  are  attacked.  We  know  of  no  dis- 
eases, except  those  owing  their  origin  to  the  action  of  morbid  poi- 
sons, that  can  thus  be  brought  out  by  perturbating  agencies  of  the 
kind  mentioned;  and  the  fact  of  the  circumstance  being  observed  in 
regard  to  intermittent  and  other  fevers  of  like  nature,  lends  a  strong 
support  to  the  opinion  that  the  cause  which  gives  rise  to  them 
consists  in  a  poison  of  the  sort  floating  in  the  air  of  the  sickly 
locality. 
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The  malarial  origin  of  such  fevers  confirmed  by  the  violent  manner 
the  cause  often  acts, — I  might  enlarge,  in  addition,  on  the  circnra- 
stance  that  the  efficient  cause  of  fever  approximates  in  nature  to  all 
morbid  poisons  by  the  suddenly  violent  and  disorganizing  eflfects  it 
produces  in  the  system;  for  though,  when  applied  in  a  lesser  force 
and  in  a  gradual  manner,  it  will  give  rise,  as  we  have  seen,  to 
derangements  of  the  viscera,  and  consequent  ill  health,  without, 
however,  exciting  the  usual  syn^toms  of  marked  febrile  affections; 
though,  in  other  instances,  the  application  of  the  cause  occasions 
fevers  of  a  comparatively  mild  character,  running  their  course  in 
a  few  days,  yet  in  some  instances  death  rapidly  or  even  suddenly 
follows  exposure  to  sources  of  infection ;  so  rapidly,  indeed,  that 
dissection  reveals  no  traces  of  structural  lesion.  In  all  epidemics 
of  yellow  fever,  while  the  duration  of  the  disease  extends  generally 
to  the  third,  fifth,  or  seventh  days,  and  in  some  few  instances  much 
beyond,  cases  occur^  in  which  it  closes  fatally  in  twenty -four,  or 
even  in  a  very  few  hours,  without  leaving  any  posthumous  sign  of 
local  determination.  Results  not  very  different  are  observed  in 
that  form  of  malarial  disease  which  has  received  the  name  of  con- 
gestive fever  as  well  as  in  malignant  or  pernicious  intermittents. 
The  system,  in  such  cases,  is  at  once  prostrated,  and  the  patient 
sinks  without  having  manifested  the  least  sign  of  a  healthful  reac- 
tion. In  no  diseases,  but  those  originating  from  the,  action  of  mor- 
bid poisons,  do  we  meet  with  occurrences  of  the  kind. 

The  cause  of  fever  extends  its  action  to  the  foetus  in  utero. — I  might 
also  refer  as  illustrative  of  the  true  toxical  character  of  the  efficient 
cause  of  fevers — of  its  analogy  to  other  morbid  poisons,  and  to 
the  fact  of  its  producing,  like  these,  its  deleterious  impression 
through  the  blood,  and  consequently  of  its  power  of  solution ;  that 
it  is  known  to  affect  the  foetus  in  utero,  and  the  infant  at  the  breast. 
Need  I  remark,  that  cases  are  on  record  to  show  that  the  smallpox 
has  been  transmitted  from  the  mother  to  her  unborn  offspring ; — 
children  C9ming  into  the  world  with  well-characterized  pustules 

■  Rush,  iv.  13;  Devezo,  28;  Cfvldwell,  85-87;  Lining,  ii.  426;  Manson,  181; 
Baxter,  Repos.  xxi.  3;  Gros.  13;  Dickson,  Chapman,  J.  iii.  266;  Thomas,  89;  Ber- 
the,  79 ;  Arejula,  l61 ;  Jiickson,  Ferer  of  Spain,  45  ;  Pym,  60 ;  Palloni,  6 ;  Rochoux, 
519,  568;  Warren,  Fever  of  Barbadoes,  16;  Gilbert,  66,  78;  Bally,  272;  CaiHot, 
22,  28;  Ghisholm,  i.  194;  Moseley,  440;^  Imray,  EcL  J.  liii.  82;  Bancroft,  85;  Wil- 
son, 7. 
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over  the  sur&ce  of  the  body?  If  the  reader  doubts  it,  let  him  open 
the  works  of  Jenner,  Gregory,*  Andry,*  Gardien,^  Desormeau,* 
Mauriceau,*  Ditndale,*  and  other  writers  of  easy  access,  and  he  will 
find  instances  of  this  transmission  stated  by  high  and  reliable 
authorities.  He  will  find  that  Mauriceau,  whose  celebrity  as  an 
obstetrician  is  known  to  all,  was  himself  born  bearing  the  charac- 
teristic marks  of  that  disease.  He  will  find,  besides,  that  cases  are 
recorded  in  which  those  well-knowji  marks  were  found  on  infants 
whose  mothers  were  not  affected.^  He  will  even  find — but  for 
the  authenticity  of  the  fact  I  will  not  hold  myself  responsible — 
that  a  Swedish  woman  having  been  vaccinated  nine  days  before 
her  accouchement,  the  child,  at  its  birth,  bore  on  the  arms,  and  on 
the  same  spots  as  the  mother,  regular  vaccine  pustules.^  Extending 
his  inquiries  to  other  complaints,  he  will  find  that  measles,  scarla- 
tina, syphilis,^  and  pellagra^®  are  reported  to  have  been  thus  trans- 
mitted. While  such  is  the  case  with  these  diseases,  we  have  the 
testimony  of  Bussell,  and  others,  to  the  effect  that  a  similar  occur- 
rence has  sometimes  taken  place  in  relation  to  tertian  and  other 
malarial  fevers.  By  more  than  one  author  cases  are  mentioned — 
and  one  of  the  kind  fell  under  the  notice  of  the  present  writer, 
in  which  some  of  the  symptoms  of  yellow  fever  were  transmitted 
in  this  way," from  the  mother  to  the  unborn  babe.  x 

Dr.  Ludlow,  in  his  observations  on  the  lake  fevers  in  the  Genesee 
country,"  relates  the  following  case : — 

"  Mrs.  R.  had  fever  and  ague  at  two  different  times.  During  the 
last  stage  of  her  last  pregnancy  intermittents  were  very  prevalent 
Having  for  several  days  suffered  some  of  the  precursory  symptoms, 
she  was,  on  Sunday  afternoon,  attacked  with  a  severe  paroxysm. 
Every  stage  of  it  was  regular  and  distinct,  the  paroxysm  terminating 
in  diaphoresis.  On  Monday  morning  she  was  delivered  of  a  boy, 
apparently  at  the  full  time.     On  Monday  afternoon^  at  about  the 

>  Cyclop,  of  Pract.  Med.  iii. 

•  Maladies  du  Foetus,  Journal  des  Progress  des  So.  Med.  N.  S.  i.  142. 

•  Traits  des  Accouchemens,  352,  *  Diet,  de  M^d.  xv. 
s  Obserr.  sur  la  Grossesse,  &c.  ii.  493 ;  Obs.  1).  C. 

>  Treatise  on  Smallpox,  279. 

'  Bousquei,  Traits  de  la  Vaccine,  167 ;  Fod6r6,  Med.  Legale,  t.  397 ;  Jenner,  Jour- 
nal des  Progr^s,  i.  142-6 ;  Deneux,  cited  by  Anglada,  Trtut^  de  la  Contagion,  i.  81. 

•  Journal  des  Progrfes,  xv.  246.  •  Journal  des  Progrfes,  i.  N.  S.  142,  170. 
»  Roussel,  Traits  de  la  P^Uagre.             "  New  York  Med.  and  Phys.  J.  ii.  94,  96. 
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same  time  of  day  at  which  the  Sunday's  paroxysm  had  occurred, 
the  child  was  attacked;  the  cold  stage  was  severe  and  long;  the 
skin  being  livid,  and  the  child  was  thought  to  be  dying.  This  was 
followed  by  the  hot  stage,  and,  in  due  time,  by  diaphoresis.  The 
paroxysms  continued  to  recur  daily  for  about  a  fortnight,  when 
small  doses  of  Peruvian  bark  were  given.  The  disease  soon  ceased; 
but,  in  about  a  week,  the  child  had  two  fits  more,  when  the  bark 
again  arrested  it.  The  child  is  now  more  than  two  years  old,  is  fat 
and  healthy,  and  has  had  no  more  attacks  of  the  fever.  The  disease 
did  not  recur  in  the  mother  after  delivery.  Both  still  reside  in  the 
same  house,  which  is  on  aguish  ground." 

Dr.  Ludlow  properly  remarks,  that  this  case — as  others  he  re- 
lates— very  satisfactorily  proves  that  the  disease  is  sometimes  con- 
genital. It  IS  "  remarkable  for  the  regular  transfer  of  the  disease 
fix)m  the  mother  (in  whom  the  susceptibility  had  been  worn  out) 
to  the  child,  who,  like  others  who  had  never  had  the  disease,  was 
perfectly  susceptible  of  it."  The  child  was  aflFected  too  soon  after 
birth  to  justify  our  believing  he  did  not  carry  in  him  the  seeds  of 
the  disease.  Dr.  Stokes  relates  the  case  of  a  woman,  pregnant  and 
labouring  under  tertian  fever,  who  felt  the  child  to  have  convulsive 
fits  on  days  of  pyrexia. 

Boudin,  to  whom  reference  has  so  often  been  made,  states  that 
he  has  several  times  had  occasion  to  notice  the  transmission  of  the 
disease  in  question,  from  nurses  to  infants  at  the  breast,  as  manifested 
by  paroxysms  of  fever,  and  other  limnhenic  symptoms.  "  In  proof," 
he  adds:  "I  will  add  that  the  infants  in  question  were  not  under 
the  influence  <^  a  primitive  intoxication,  caught  by  them  in  a  focus 
of  paludal  exhalation,  and  that  my  observations  were  made  at  the 
Lazaretto  of  Marseilles,  where  malarial  fevers,  unless  imported,  are 
never  encountered.  Doubtless  the  most  curious  fact  of  transmis- 
sion  I  have  met  with,  is  the  following:  The  wife  of  a  soldier, 
recently  arrived  from  Africa,  and  enjoying  good  health,  undertook 
to  nurse  the  child  of  an  inhabitant  of  Toulon.  On  the  third  day, 
the  child  was  attacked  with  a  malarial  fever,  which  was  only  cured 
by  the  sulphate  of  quinia."*  In  this  respect,  paludal  fevers  are  on 
a  footing  with  syphilis,  the  mercurial  disease,  &c.,  all  of  which  are 
transmissible  from  a  healthy  nurse  to  the  infant  at  the  breast. 
That  typhoid  fever  has  been  found  to  be  so  conveyed,  is  proved 

»  Fievr©  Intern.  193, 194. 
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by  the  ulcerations  discovered  in  the  intestines  of  the  child.'     The 
same  has  been  reported  in  reference  to  dysentery.* 

The  cause  of  autumnal  fever  appears  to  be  neutralized  by  the  poison 
of  some  zymotic  diseases  which  have  no  effect  on  common  complaints, — 
Attention  might  be  called  also  to  and  much  said  on  the  £Bict 
observed  in  Sweden  and  other  parts  of  Europe,'  that  intermittent 
fevers  disappeared  for  several  years,  after  the  great  epidemic  of 
cholera,  from  their  usual  habitats ;  that  the  observation  was  made 
not  only  in  places  that  had  been  visited  by  cholera,  but  likewise  in 
localities  where  that  disease  had  never  appeared;  and  that,  after  the 
decline  of  the  former,  fevers  again  made  their  appearance,  but  in  a 
less  malignant  form — facts  which  cannot  be  readily  explained,  ex- 
cept on  the  supposition  of  the  cause  of  fevers  being  of  the  nature 
contended  for,  and  of  its  being  destroyed  or- neutralized  by  the  one 
giving  rise  to  cholera. 

It  is  also  to  be  borne  in  mind,  that  mephitic  exhalations  would 
appear  to  have  the  power  of  imparting  protection  to  those  accus- 
tomed to  them  against  malarial  diseases,  as  also  against  those  arising 
from  peculiar  meteorations.  It  was  remarked  at  Paris,  that  indi- 
viduals employed  or  living  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  exten- 
sive knackery  of  Monfaucon,  did  not  suffer,  to  any  serious  extent, 
from  the  cholera,  which  almost  decimated  the  other  districts  of  that 
city.  In  some  parts  of  England,  the  men  whose  business  it  was 
to  attend  to  the  drains  were  in  like  manner  almost  entirely  exempt 
from  that  disease.*  Eaymond,  nearly  a  century  ago,  had  made 
similar  observations  in  regard  to  other  zymotic  complp,ints.  "  I  no- 
tice," he  says,  "that  workmen  employed  at  inferior  (sordides) trades, 
and  in  factories  filled  with  vapours,  such  as  starch-makers,  tanners, 
buckskin-makers,  &c.,  are  less  subject  to  popular  diseases.  This 
observation  reminds  us  of  one  recorded  by  Cole  de  Ballona,  that 
during  the  fatal  plague  of  the  year  1348,  individuals  working  at 
filthy  trades  escaped  the  contagion."*  The  reader  cannot  have  for- 
gotten that  during  the  fatal  epidemic  of  yellow  fever  which  visited 
the  city  of  Philadelphia,  in  1793,  it  was  observed  by  Dr.  Rush,®  that 

1  Boudin,  196;  Roederer  and  Wagler,  168. 

>  Zimmerman,  Traits  de  la  Dys.  28;  J.  Frank,  Prax.  Med. ;  Watson,  440. 

>  British  and  Foreign  Med.-Ohir.  Rer.  x.  375. 

*  First  Report  of  Commissioners  on  the  State  of  Large  Towns,  160,  164. 
ft  M^m.  de  la  Soo.  Roy.  de  M^d.  W.  77.  •  Works,  uL  88. 
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the  scavengers  suffered  imich  less  than  others  differently  employed. 
Similar  statements  are  made  by  Caillot.*  Ambrose  Pare  remarks 
that  during  the  epidemic  fever  which  prevailed  at  Paris  in  1565, 
tanners  and  curriers  were  in  great  measure  exempt.  It  may  be 
remarked  in  addition  that  at  Rome  the  section  appropriated  to  the 
Jews,  the  Ghetto — ^where  the  precepts  of  public  hygiene  are  sadly 
neglected,  and  where  of  course  filth  abounds — is  not  entirely  but 
comparatively  free  from  the  periodic  fevers  which  afflict  severely 
other  and  cleaner  parts  of  the  city.* 

It  is  from  a  consideration  of  these  facts,  and  from  having  observed 
that  in  some  localities  in  Mexico  and  other  parts  of  America,  indi- 
viduals inhabiting  filthy  districts  suffer  less  from  yellow  fever  than 
those  who  live  in  cleanlier  ones,  that  a  physician  of  our  country 
maintained  that  what  have  heretofore  been  regarded  as  sources  of 
infection  are,  on  the  contrary,  conducive  to  health.  Without  stop- 
ping to  inquire  whether  the  exemption  alluded  to  is  not  the  effect 
of  acclimatization  or  habit  on  the  part  of  those  who  are  supposed 
to  have  reaped  advantage  from  the  nastiness  in  question;  and, 
without  arguing  the  point,  whether  it  would  be  beneficial  or  safe 
to  allow  such  filth  to  remain  undisturbed  with  a  view  to  counteract 
the  baneful  eflfect  of  the  febrile  poison,  I  may  remark  that  the 
theory,  and  the  practice  founded  upon  it,  are  not  new,  as  may  be  seen 
in  the  following  passage  I  transcribe  from  Lancisi :'  "  Some  have 
entertained  a  notion  that  the  effluvia  of  corrupted  substances  and 
marshy  waters  had  no  manner  of  noxious  operation,  because  they 
have  read  that  these  very  agents  were  sometimes  considered  as 
remedies  in  some  pestilential  seasons.  Thus,  Alexander  Benedictus 
relates  that  he  had  heard  from  a  merchant  of  Candia,  that  all  the 
dogs  were  killed  during  the  prevalence  of  a  violent  plague,  and  by 
order  of  the  physicians  thrown  about  the  streets.  The  air  was  soon 
filled  with  their  corrupting  exhalations,  and  their  remedial  operation 
immediately  restored  the  place  to  health.  The  Sarmatians  were  ac- 
customed to  employ  the  same  means.  Yery  near  akin  to  this  story 
is  another,  related  by  George  Pictorius,  who  heard  a  man  from 
Utoj)ia(!)  affirm  that,  in  an  epidemic  plague,  nothing  was  more 
wholesome  and  excellent  than,  three  times  a  day,  to  snuff  up  the 

»  Op.  eU.  123. 

>  Tournon,  Etudes  sur  Rome,  ii. ;  Carri^re,  Le  Climat  de  Tltalie,  878;  Valentin, 
Voy.  M6d.  en  Italic,  100. 
9  De  Noz  Palud.  Effl.  lib.  i.  cap.  iy.  11,  12. 
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fumes  of  a  privy  or  of  a  sheepfoli  So,  also,  Joseph  Qaeroetanus 
adduces  the  case,  so  familiar  to  the  people  of  Paris,  to  wit,  that  of 
the  nastiness  of  their  streets  being  considered  by  many  physicians 
as  checking  the  putrefactive  taint  of  their  atmosphere.  Nor  are 
there  wanting  other  authorities  from  very  serious  writers,  collected 
by  Gaspar  a  Eejes,  by  which  it  is  shown  that  bad  smells  are  some- 
times valuable  auxiliaries  of  nature." 

It  is  but  justice  to  Lancisi  to  remark,  that  he  attached  no  faith 
to  the  theory  thus  set  forth,  or  to  the  advantages  of  the  practice 
suggested,  and  seems  disposed  to  unite  in  opinion  with  Bejes,  who 
rejects  the  practice,  and  says  that  the  experiments  and  their  authors 
ought  to  be  banished  to  those  barbarous  places  where  the  former 
were  made. 

Cause  of  autumnal  fever  antagonistic  to  that  of  some  other  diseases. — 
Nor  is  this  the  only  instance  of  antagonism  that  may  be  referred  to 
in  illustration  of  the  toxicological  nature  of  the  cause  of  malarial 
fevers.  That  of  phthisis  with  such  fevers,  in  virtue  of  which  one 
of  these  diseases  is  stated  to  exclude  the  other,  might,  if  founded 
in  fiact,  be  usefully  adduced ;  for  such  an  antagonism  could  not  be 
explained  otherwise  than  on  the  supposition  of  the  cause  of  fever 
consisting  of  something  different  from  a  mere  modification  in  the 
sensible  qualities  of  the  air — of  something  specifically  different  from 
the  ordinary  causes  of  disease,  and  of  the  tubercular  virus  in  par- 
ticular, and  capable  of  neutralizing  the  latter,  or  of  producing  a 
diseased  condition  of  solids  and  fluids,  which  exercises  a  counter- 
acting influence.  Originally  suggested  in  Italy,  in  the  early  part 
of  the  last  century,  by  Lancisi,  who  found,  or  thought  he  had  found, 
that  "  marshes  are  salutary  to  men  of  certain  temperaments,  such, 
for  example,  as  are  full  of  acrid  salts,  prone  to  coughing,  or  slender 
frames,  and  predisposed  to  consumption,"'  the  belief  in  this  patho- 
genic antagonism  was  subsequently  advocated,  in  1783,  by  Dr. 
Bang,'  of  Copenhagen,  and  in  1784,  by  Dr.  Marx,  in  a  treatise  on 
consumption.  Taken  up  anew  in  England,  more  than  half  a  century 
ago,  by  Dr.  Harrison,  of  Ilorncastle,  Lincolnshire,'  and  ten  years 
after  him,  by  Dr.  Wells,  of  London,*  it  has  been  revived  recently 

*  Op.  ciU  lib.  i.  cap.  v.  19.  *  Sebata  Diarii  Nosocomii  Fredcriciana,  i.  15. 
»  London  Med.  and  Phys.  J.  viii.  221,  Lond.  1802. 

*  Trans,  of  a  Soc.  for  the  Improyemcnt  of  Med.  and  Chirurg.  Knowledge,  iii.  471, 
Lond.  1812. 
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by  Dr.  Boudin,*  and  by  him  sustained  with  considerable  ability  and 
much  research,  but  with  an  evident  pretension  to  originality  well 
calculated  to  elicit  a  smile  from  his  English  and  American  readers. 
But  although  this  antagonism  has  won  the  admiration  of  this  able 
writer,  and  is  well  thought  of  by  some  of  his  countrymen,  and  a 
few  physicians'  elsewhere;*  although  it  be  true  that  phthisical 
patients  are  frequently  benefited  by  a  residence  in  malarial  locali- 
ties; that  such  localities  are  noted  for  the  rarity  or  absence  of 
phthisis ;  that  those  in  which  the  latter  disease  prevails  are  free 
firom  periodic  fevers;  that  these  diseases  have  been  found  to  replace 
each  other  in  the  same  locality;  and  that  phthisis  is  becoming  com- 
mon where  the  country,  in  consequence  of  the  draining  of  marshes, 
is  freed  from  febrile  paludal  diseases ;  and  although,  besides,  the 
power  in  question  is  in  some  measure  explained  and  sustained 
by  the  circumstance  pointed  out  by  Bokitansky,  that  an  unusual 
venosity  of  the  blood — a  condition  observed  in  malarial  fever^ — 
proves  an  obstacle  to  the  formation  of  tubercles ;  still,  the  theory 
has  not  yet  been  satisfactorily  established.  So  far,  indeed,  from  its 
being  true  that  one  of  these  diseases  excludes  the  other,  facts  may 
easily  be  found  to  show  that,  in  many  regions  of  country  where 
intermittents  and  remittents  are  common,  phthisis  is  as  frequently 
encountered  as  in  non-malarial  districts  of  neighbouring  or  distant 
latitudes ;  while  there  are  many  reasons  to  believe  that  the  absence 
of  phthisis,  and  its  mitigation  in  some  paludal  districts,  is  attributa- 
ble to  the  peculiarity  of  climate,  growing  out  of  the  thermometrical 
and  hygrometrical  conditions  of  the  atmosphere,  rather  than  to  any 
direct  and  antagonistic  agency  of  the  malarial  poison  there  evolved.^ 

1  Be  r  Influence  des  locality  Mar^cageuses  sur  le  friSquence  et  la  marche  de  la  Pht. 
Pulm.  et  de  la  F.  typhoide  An.  d'Hyg.  xxxiii.  58,  and  republished  under  the  title  of 
Etudes  de  G^ologio  M6d.  sur  la  Phthisis  P.,  Paris,  1845;  ibid.  Tr.  des  F.  Int.  and 
Remit  1842,  p.  72 ;  ibid,  Essai  de  Oeogr.  Mdd.  42,  &c. 

'  Tribe,  De  I'heareux  Influence  des  looaliUSa  Mar^ageuses  sur  la  tuberculisation 
pulmonaire,  Montpellier,  1843;  Qreen,  New  York  Joum.  of  Med.  and  Surg.  1840; 
Hennen,  Topography  of  the  Mediterranean,  223 ;  Carrifere,  Du  Climat  de  I'ltalie,  336; 
Heulard,  Mem.  de  VAcad.  de  M6d.  xiv.  129  ;  Bulletin  de  I'Acad.  de  M^d.  vii.  213,  305, 
▼iii.  931 ;  Haspel,  Maladies  de  T Algeria,  ii.  428 ;  Giannini,  Delia  Natura  delle  Febbri, 
L  115,  and  i.  237  of  translation ;  King,  Southern  Joum.  of  Med.  and  Surg.  Soi.  i. 
167;  Pritchett,  African  Rem.  Fever,  125  (note);  Sohoenlein,  Elinische  Vortrsege, 
Berlin,  1842;  Wilson,  Stat  Reports  of  the  Health  of  the  Navy  (British)  S.  Am.  111. 

•  Lefevre,  Bulletin  de  TAcad.  x.  1041 ;  Southey,  Observations  on  Pulmonary  Con- 
sumption, Lond.  1814;  Forry,  Climate  of  U.  S.  265, 266;  Sir  J.  Clark  on  the  Sanative 
Influence  of  Climate,  60,  8d  ed. ;  An.  d'Hyg.  xxzvi.  8,  12 ;  Grant,  Sanitary  Condition 
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Dr.  Lawson,  ii^  an  instructive  essay  on  the  effects  of  climate  in 
the  production  of  diseases  of  the  lungs/  states,  after  a  thorough 
examination  of  the  subject,  that  the  mortality  of  tuberculous  affec- 
tions of  the  lungs  among  the  English  troops,  in  the  various  mala- 
rious localities  they  occupy,  completely  accords  with  the  opinion 
of  Sir  James  Clark  and  Dr.  Forry;  for,  although  the  absolute  num- 
ber of  deaths  from  these  diseases  may,  in  the  malarious  situations, 
be  less  than  in  a  more  healthy  one,  still,  they  vfUl  always  be  more 
numerous,  relatively  to  those  from  the  purely  inflammatory  diseases 
of  the  lungs,  than  in  the  more  healthy  locaKty.  It  is  not  sure, 
indeed,  that,  instead  of  diminishing  the  tendency  to  consumption, 
malaria  will  not  increase  it ;  for  it  seems,  as  we  all  know,  to  destroy 
the  balance  of  the  functions,  and  lessen  the  tone  of  the  system,  and, 
by  defibrinating  the  blood,  deprives  the  body  of  the  proper  nutri- 
tion by  which  the  organic  functions  are  sustained — circumstances 
which  all  tend  to  produce  or  arouse  the  tubercular  diathesis. 

More  plausible  in  many  respects — better  sustained,  indeed,  by 
tacts,  and  explainable  only  by  the  neutralizing  or  antidotal  effects 
of  different  poisons — is  the  theory  of  a  pathogenic  antagonism 
existing  between  the  cause  of  malarial  diseases,  properly  so  called, 
and  that  of  typhoid  fever,  by  virtue  of  which  the  latter  fever  seldom 
if  ever  prevails  in  paludal  localities  where  periodic  fever  abounds, 
and  vice  versd;  and  in  the  same  locality,  at  different  periods,  and 
under  particular  conditions  of  soil.  Whether  the  history  of  these 
two  forms  of  febrile  complaints,  in  all  regions  they  visit,  will  bear 
out  the  advocates  of  this  antagonism  to  the  full  extent  of  their  con- 
clusions, is  more  than  can  be  now  positively  averred.  Judging, 
however,  from  the  many  facts  collected  by  M.  Boudin,*  who  de- 
serves more  credit  on  the  score  of  originality,  in  relation  to  this 
point,  than  to  that  of  the  antagonism  of  phthisis  with  malarial 
fevers,  and  from  others  gathered  in  this  country  and  elsewhere,  it 
is  impossible  to  withhold  the  expression  of  the  opinion  that  the 
theory  he  has  suggested  is  entitled  to  a  respectful  consideration. 
In  the  malarial  districts  of  France,  Germany,  Spain,  Algiers,  Bone, 
Senegal,  India,  and  Greece;  in  the  Morea,  and  the  Walcheren, 
typhoid  fever  is  never  or  scarcely  ever  to  be  found.    Nor  is  it  less 

of  Memphis  (Tenn.),  Am.  J.  July,  1858,  p.  116;  Helfft,  Zeitschrift  fUr  Gesammte 
Medioin,  B.  8,  s.  860,  see  Edin.  J.  Ixxi.  878 ;  Michel  Levy,  Bulletin  de  TAcad.  Tiii. 
989,  &c. ;  Chargellay-Lagarde,  Bulletin,  zii.  257. 
•  EdiuU  Journ.  Ixii.  57*  *  See  the  work  cited  aboye. 
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true,  that  it  is  little  known  in  the  West  Indies.  On  the  other  hand, 
in  parts  of  Europe  where  typhoid  fever  is  common,  intermittents 
and  remittents  are  rare.  At  Constantine,  in  Africa,  periodic  fevers 
are  scarcely  ever  seen,  while  typhoid  cases  are  numerous.  In  the 
city  of  Strasburg,  typhoid  fevers  are  common,  intermittents  rare. 
In  the  citadel,  the  reverse  is  the  case.  In  Paris,  Berlin,  Dresden, 
and  St.  Petersburg,  we  find  typhoid  fever  in  abundance;  but  little  if 
any  of  the  other  disease.  In  Denmark,  periodic  fever  drove  away 
typhoid  fever,  which  reappeared  when  the  former  had  ceased  to 
prevail.  In  England,  much  the  same  thing  has  occurred ;  for  there, 
as  elsewhere,  "it  has  been  noticed  that  when  intermittent  fever 
has  yielded  to  improvements  in  cultivation,  drainage,  &c.  typhus 
very  commonly  succeeds."^  Individuals  arriving  from  marshy 
localities,  with  their  systems  saturated  with  the  cause  of  periodic 
fever,  in  places  where  typhoid  fever  prevails,  resist  for  a  long  while 
the  cause  of  the  latter,  and  vice  versd,  (Boudin,  102.) 

In  this  country,  much  the  same  results  are  obtained.  Intermit- 
tents once  were  common  in  the  New  England  States;  they  have 
made  way,  except  in  a  few  spots,  for  typhoid  fever,  which  is  the 
prevailing  febrile  complaint  of  the  country.  In  the  south  and  west 
the  typhoid  is  gaining  ground,  and  replacing  the  periodic  forms  in 
districts  where  these  once  exercised  an  exclusive  sway.  Speaking 
of  typhoid  fever,  Dr.  Bartlett  says:  "I  have  often  met  it  in  Ken- 
tucky, where  it  is  sometimes  called  the  red-tongue  fever.  It  is, 
probably,  less  common  in  those  portions  of  the  United  States  which 
are  vitiated  by  the  various  forms  of  intermittent  fever,  than  in  those 
which  are  exempt  from  these  diseases,  although  more  extensive 
and  accurate  observations,  than  have  yet  been  made,  are  necessary 
to  settle  this  point."*  Another  distinguished  writer  of  this  country. 
Dr.  Cain,  of  Charleston,  S.  C,  in  a  report  on  the  diseases  of  his 
State,  remarks :  "  The  intermittents  and  remittents  were  first  ob- 
served to  lapse  into  the  continued  type  (typhoid),  and  finally  gave 
place  to  the  latter  altogether.  The  typhoid  now  holds,  it  may  be 
said,  undisputed  sway  over  Fairfield,  Newbury,  Chester,  Union, 
Laurens,  Abbeville,  and  Edgefield  Districts,  composidg  a  portion 
of  the  clay -hill  region  of  the  State,  but  extending  somewhat  into 

»  Cowan  (C),  Report  of  the  Reading  Dispensary;  Trans.  ProTlncial  Association 
(N.  S.),  ii.  202. 
*  Bartlett  on  Feyers,  2d  ed.  S4. 
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the  middle  or  sand-hill  region,  affecting  Barnwell,  Sumter,  Ker- 
shaw, and  Lancaster  Districts."^ 

Alluding  to  Bedford  County  (Tenn.),  Dr.  Lipscombe  remarks: 
"  In  this  part  of  the  county  (the  northern  and  western),  in  former 
years,  intermittents,  remittents,  and  bilious  fevers  were  more  pre- 
valent than  in  the  more  broken  parts  of  the  county.  But  for  the 
last  nine  or  ten  years,  these  types  of  fever  seem  to  have  been  gra- 
dually disappearing,  and  the  enteric  or  typhoid  fever  to  have  taken 
its  place."^  Another  writer,  Dr.  McNally,  reporting  on  the  dis- 
eases of  Lincoln  County,  in  the  same  State,  says :  "  Until  within  the 
last  two  or  three  years,  bilious  remittent,  and  intermittent  and  con- 
gestive fevers  were  the  principal  diseases  which  visited  this  county, 
especially  in  the  summer  and  fall.  They  were  epidemic  every 
year,  in  every  part  of  the  county.  Pea  Ridge  was  more  exempt  than 
any  other  part ;  but  occasionally  they  prevailed  there  as  extensively 
as  elsewhere.  But  for  two  years  past  they  have  been  only  partially 
so.  During  last  summer  and  fall,  they  prevailed  extensively  in  those 
portions  of  the  county  not  visited  by  dysentery  and  typhoid  fever?  At 
Shelby viUe,  we  are  told  that  "the  general  type  of  disease,  as 
late  as  about  1846,  was  sthenic."  "  Since  1845  or  6,  this  charac- 
teristic of  disease  has  yielded  to  the  opposite  or  asthenic  form. 
Since  that  period,  we  have  had  more  or  less  enteric  or  typhoid 
fever  to  contend  with ;  and  less  and  less  of  the  old-feshioned  bilious, 
remittent,  and  intermittent."'* 

In  Alabama,  as  we  are  told  by  Drs.  English*  and  Anderson,*  the 
same  observation  has  been  made.  By  the  former,  it  is  remarked 
that  typhoid  fever  has  pretty  nearly  superseded  the  remittent  and 
congestive  fevers  that  once  prevailed  in  that  State ;  and  the  latter 
writer,  speaking  of  the  diseases  of  South  Alabama,  states  that 
autumnal  fevers  have  totally  declined  there  of  late  years,  and  that 
typhoid — a  case  of  which  was  never  heard  of  till  within  the  last 
five  years — has  become  a  stranger  among  the  inhabitants  of  this 
country.    Indeed,  as  observed  by  Professor  Dickson,^  in  "all  the 

J  Tr^ns.  Am.  Med.  Assoc,  t.  858.  «  I  hid,  Ti.  821. 

8  /6iV/.  *  Ihid,  827,  828. 

»  N.  0.  Med.  and  Surg.  Journ.  vi.  168. 

*  Prize  Essay  on  the  Summer  and  Autumnal  Fevers  of  South  Alabama.  Transl.  of 
Med.  Soc.  of  the  State  of  .Alabama,  for  1852. 

^  Report  on  the  Blending  of  the  Types  of  Fever;  Trans,  of  the  Am.  Med.  Associa- 
tion, Y.  155 ;  Charleston  Med.  Journ.  vii.  848. 
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southern  medical  journals,  of  recent  date,  we  find  it  stated  that 
throughout  our  malarial  middle  country — and,  indeed,  though  less 
strikingly,  in  our  lower  alluvial  districts  also — ^typhoid  fevers  are 
becoming  more  and  more  frequent  in  places  and  settlements,  and 
under  circumstances,  where,  hitherto,  the  ordinary  autumnal  remit- 
tents and  intermittents  prevailed  exclusively.  In  certain  localities, 
the  congestive  forms  of .  intermittents  and  remittents  seemed  for 
years  past  to  be  gaining  ground,  but  now  appear  to  be  giving  way, 
in  their  turn,  to  this  newly  observed  type."  It  may  be  proper  to 
remark,  that  the  probability  of  this  conversion  or  substitution  had 
not  escaped  the  prophetic  eye  of  our  great  medical  philosopher,  the 
late  Dr.  Drake,  who  thought  it  likely  that  autumnal  fevers  would 
decrease,  and  tjrphus  and  typhoid  fevers  become  more  prevalent, 
throughout  the  whole  Yalley  of  the  Mississippi. 

Doubtless,  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that  typhoid  fever  is  found 
occasionally  to  prevail  in  malarial  districts  conjointly  with  periodic 
fevers.  EameP  described  the  combination  long  ago,  as  having  fallen 
under  his  observation  in  some  parts  of  the  coast  of  Barbary  and 
Provence,  where  intermittents  were  and  are  still  of  common  occur- 
rence. It  is  also  found  in  La  Vendue,  in  Brittany,  in  sundry  valleys 
near  Paris,  and  other  malarial  parts  of  France,  where  periodic  fevers 
are  matters  of  annual  observation.  In  this  country,  too,  it  is  on  the 
increase,  or  already  prevails  extensively  in  some  aguish  or  fever 
localities,  as  at  Memphis,  for  example,  where  fevers  attributable  to 
malaria  have  not  yet,  notwithstanding  the  appearance  of  the  intruder, 
lessened  in  frequency.*  It  may  be  true,  also,  that  one  of  the  main 
reasons  of  typhoid  fever  being  in  general  less  common  in  rural  dis- 
tricts than  in  cities,  as  also  in  the  marshes  of  Corsica,  Languedoc, 
Italy,  Algeria,  and  this  country,  is  to  be  sought  in  the  sparseness  of 
the  population,  and  in  the  absence  of  other  morbific  agencies  which 
are  found  in  denser  communities,  and  are  known  to  lend  a  powerful 
aid  to  the  production  and  propagation  of  the  disease ;  while  the 
causes  of  periodic  fevers,  which  are  not  found  in  the  latter  localities, 
have  not  been  removed  in  the  former,  and  continue,  therefore,  to 
exercise  there  their  baneful  influence.^     But  on  the  latter  point 

>  Memoire  sor  T Influence  des  Marais,  &o.  sur  le  Sante  de  rhomme.  Marseilles, 
an.  X. 

*  Grant,  Sanitary  Condition  of  Memphis,  Am.  J.  July,  1858,  p.  103. 

•  La  Pileur,  Quelques  Objections  &  la  Th^orie  de  TAntagonisme,  An.  d'Hygiene, 
xxztI.  6,  7. 
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we  have  nothing  but  conjectures,  which  are  met  by  the  fact  that 
typhoid  fever  exists  now  paramount,  and  is  becoming  a  source  of 
terror  in  many  rural  districts,  where  the  population  is  nearly  as 
sparse  now  as  it  was  previous  to  its  appearance  and  the  decline  of 
its  antagonist,  and  where  the  other  morbid  agents  above  referred 
to  do  not  exist  more  abundantly  now  than  they  did  during  the 
reign  of  the  latter  disease.  Be  this  as  it.  may,  examples  of  coexist- 
ence are  not  as  frequent  as  those  of  reciprocal  exclusion ;  and  if  they 
were,  would  not  form  a  valid  objection  to  the  doctrine  of  antago- 
nism, as  we  can  have  no  reason  to  deny  the  possibility  of  the  occa- 
sional existence,  at  the  same  time,  of  the  two  poisons. 

On  these  various  topics  much  more,  I  am  aware,  might  be  said. 
I  might  appeal  also  to  the  phenomenon  of  incubation,  and  show  that 
the  seeds  of  autumnal  fever,  like  those  of  other  zymotic  diseases, 
occasionally  remain  concealed  in  the  system  during  more  or  less 
time  until  brought  into  activity  through  the  operation  of  some 
exciting  agent — often,  under  circumstances  which  prevent  all  idea 
of  attributing  them  solely  to  the  action  of  the  causes  to  which  they 
are  ascribed  by  the  opponents  of  malaria.  Let  individuals  so 
situated — who  have  been  exposed  to  the  influence  of  the  febrific 
cause  in  some  sickly  place — remove  to  a  salubrious  district,  where 
remittent,  intermittent,  and  yellow  fevers  are  not  known,  and  they 
will  not  unfrequently  be  attacked  with  one  of  these  diseases  weeks  or 
months  after  their  arrival,  in  consequence  of  exposure  to  the  action 
of  the  sun,  to  sudden  transition  from  heat  to  cold,  to  a  shower  of 
rain,  or  to  any  other  influence  by  which  the  siirface  is  chilled  after 
being  heated,  and  perspiration  checked ;  or  after  a  fit  of  intempe- 
rance. Cases  of  this  kind,  as  we  shall  see  in  a  future  chapter,  are 
not  unfrequent.  Can  we  admit  that  here  we  are  furnished  with  an 
illustration  of  the  production  of  the  fever  by  some  sudden  change 
in  the  sensible  qualities  of  the  atmosphere,  and  independently  of 
the  agency  of  a  febrific  poison?  Had  atmospheric  vicissitudes,  and 
the  other  morbific  agencies  referred  to,  acted  otherwise  than  as 
mere  exciting  causes,  we  should  have  had  as  their  product  a  disease 
commonly  occasioned  by  them  in  the  locality  where  the  attack  has 
taken  place,  and  not  a  variety  of  fever  unknown  there,  but  similar 
to  that  prevailing  at  the  place  whence  those  individuals  came. 

Let  us  notice  another  occurrence.  Two  bodies  of  men  arrive  in 
a  salubrious  locality,  the  one  from  a  place  where  typhoid  fever  pre- 
vails, the  other  where  periodic  fevers  reign.    For  months,  the  first 
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body  remain  subject  to  typhoid  fever,  and  are  not  troubled  with 
intermittents.  As  regards  the  other  set,  intermittents  continue  to 
prevail  among  them,  while  they  are  entirely  free  from  typhoid.  If 
so  attacked,  weeks  or  months  after  exposure  to  sickly  localities,  by 
fevers  in  every  way  similar  to  those  they  have  left  behind,  but  un- 
like the  diseases  existing  in  their  new  place  of  sojourn,  it  is  evident 
they  must  have  carried  within  their  system  the  seeds  of  s^ch  fevers; 
— ^those  from  typhoid  districts  the  seeds  of  typhoid  fever,  those  from 
malarial  districts  the  seeds  of  periodic  fever.  They  are  not  indebted 
for  the  disease  by  which  they  are  there  seized  to  any  morbific  agent 
existing  in  the  place  of  attack,  for  nothing  of  the  kind  is  there  to 
be  found.  It  is  the  result  of  exposure  elsewhere.  Such  being  the 
case,  the  seeds  they  have  thus  carried  with  them,  and  which  are  at 
last  called  into  action,  must  be  of  a  specific  toxical  character,  for 
none  but  morbid  poisons  can  remain  long  latent  in  the  system; 
and  the  atmospheric  vicissitudes,  through  the  instrumentality  of 
which  the  attack  may  probably  have  been  brought  about,  cannot 
have  acted  otherwise  than  as  a  merely  exciting  agent,  seeing,  par- 
ticularly, that  other  morbific  influences,  a  fit  of  intemperance,  a 
burst  of  passion,  &C.,  produce  at  times  the  same  effect. 

I  might  dwell  on  the  circumstance  that  ad,  in  the  above  instances, 
the  cause  of  the  febrile  attacks  under  which  the  individuals  alluded 
to  suffered  were  evidently  of  the  kind  mentioned,  and  not  atmo- 
spheric vicissitudes  or  simple  insolation,  it  would  be  unphiloeophi- 
cal  to  attribute  the  same  disease  to  these  latter  agencies  alone,  and 
ignore  the  aid  of  the  malarial  poison  under  consideration.  I 
might  farther  dwell  on  the  process  of  acclimatization,  and  draw 
from  what  we  know  on  the  subject  an  argument  in  favour  of.  the 
doctrine  of  the  toxical  nature  of  the  febrile  cause.  Again,  I  might 
point  out,  in  support  of  the  same  doctrine,  that  in  some  forms 
of  autumnal  or  malarial  fever,  individuals  who  have  once  passed 
through  the  disease,  are  like  those  who  have  suffered  from  some 
other  zymotic  diseases,  and,  perfectly  unlike  anything  that  takes 
place  in  complaints  arising  from  heat,  moisture,  or  atmospheric 
vicissitudes,  free  from  a  second  attack.  But  on  some  of  those 
circumstances,  no  additional  illustration  can  be  required ;  and,  as  I 
shall  have  occasion  to  revert  somewhat  in  detail  to  the  others  in  a 
future  chapter,  I  must  here  drop  the  subject. 

As  already  remarked,  enough  has  been  said  to  show  that  au- 
tumnal fevers  depend  for  their  generation  on  something  exhaled 
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under  the  influence  of  certain  thennometrical  and  hjgrometrical 
conditions  of  the  atmosphere,  from  the  soil  or  the  substances  accu- 
mulated on  its  sur&ce.  Whatever  may  be  our  predilections,  or 
even  our  convictions,  relative  to  the  nature  of  the  substance  thus 
produced — ^and  the  reader  cannot  have  failed  to  perceive  that,  on 
that  score,  my  opinions  are  already  formed — it  matters  not,  strictly 
speaking,  to  the  question  more  particularly  under  consideration, 
whether  it  consists  of  animalcules,  of  fungi,  of  a  gaseous  or  vapor- 
ous poison,  or  whether  it  must  be  viewed  as  a  vegetable,  or  animal, 
or  vegeto-animal  product.  Nor  is  it  necessary,  in  order  to  sustain 
the  position  assumed,  that  I  should  prove,  any  more  than  has  been 
done  already,  that  the  poison  is  the  result  of  the  decomposition, 
fermentation,  or  putrefaction  t>f  organic  matter,  or  of  any  other 
known  substance;  or,  that  I  should  establish  beyond  controversy 
that  it  is  independent  or  not  of  those  processes,  and  the  result  of 
some  unknown  and  mysterious  agency  operating  in  some  equally 
mysterious  manner,  or  some  unascertained  materials  floating  in  the 
atmosphere,  but  having  a  predilection  for  particular  localities. 

On  the  animalcular  doctrine,  as  applied  to  malarial  fevers,  and 
other  zymotic  diseases,  we  may  allow  its  modern  advocates,  both 
those  who  regard  it  established  beyond  the  reach  of  doubt,  and 
those  who  consider  it  as  most  plausible — Bradley,^  Pleniz,*  Gattoni,* 
Crawford,^  Mojon,'  S.  Brown,*  Holland,^  Drake,'  Wood,'  Grognier,'** 
Nott,"4jrrassi,^*  Rasori,*^  and  Milroy,**  to  repeat  much  that  was  said 
in  former  days  by  Varro,  Lucretius,  Columella,  Vitruvius,'Kircher, 
Valisnieri,  Lancisi,  linnaBus,  Nyander,  Bicia,  Hartsaeker,  Moufflet. 
The  same  liberty  may  be  extended  to  the  defenders  of  the  doctrine 

»  The  Plague  of  Marseilles  considered,  1730. 

*  Op.  Med.  Phys.  1762.  »  M^m.  de  la  Soc.  de  M4d.  x.  104. 

^  Remarks  on  Quarantines  in  Baltimore,  Observer,  April  and  August,  1807. 

>  Interne  alia  natura  del  Mlasmo  Choleroso  Asiatico,  Lucca,  1832.  A  French 
translation  of  this  cleyer  essay,  by  Julia  de  Fontanelle,  was  published  at  Paris  in 
1832.     See  Rev.  of  it  in  the  N.  A.  Med.  and  Surg.  J. 

*  Dissertation  on  Bil.  Malign.  Fever,  Boston,  1797,  p.  0. 

^  On  the  Hypothesis  of  Insect  Life,  in  Med.  Notes,  chap,  xxziv.  Am.  Ed. 

>  A  Practical  Treatise,  &o.  on  Epid.  Cholera,  84,  44 ;  Topogr.  and  Die.  of  the  Val- 
ley of  Mississippi,  i.  723. 

9  Practice  of  Medicine,  i.  147,  806. 

"^  Archive  de  Statistique  du  Dept.  du  Rhone. 

"  New  Orleans  Med.  and  Surg.  J.  iv.  563. 

"  Rapport  &  TAoad.  Roy  de  M^d.  sur  la  Peste  (Pieces  et  Doc.)  418. 

^  Ibid.  1^  Quarantine  and  the  piague,  &o.  11. 
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whicli  ascribes  febrile  epidemic^,  as  well,  indeed,  as  cholera  and  other 
zymotic  diseases,  to  the  toxical  effects  of  various  fungi — Pliny,* 
Varro,*  Ovid,^  Reinesius,*  Ramazzini,*  Lange,®  Panlet,^  Hecker,® 
Henle,®  CawdelV®  Mitchell."  Either  of  these  doctrines  may,  if  they 
suit  the  fancy  of  their  advocates,  be  adopted.  Either,  separately  con- 
sidered, or  both  conjoined,  may,  for  what  I  know  to  the  contrary,  be 
founded  on  fact  and  solid  reasoning;  though,  judging  from  experi- 
ments recently  adduced  by  a  distinguished  authority,  Prof.  Leidy," 
I  have  strong  misgivings  on  the  subject."    We  may  leave  the  che- 

■  Bk.  xviii.  chap.  xxix.  >  De  Re  Rastica,  lib.  i.  cap.  12. 

»  Fast.  Ub.  iv.  v.  907.  *  P.  218. 

^  Const.  Epid.  Martinensi^,  anni  1690,  i.  8,  4. 

•  Quoted  by  Dr.  J.  K.  Mitchell,  88. 

"*  Rech.  Hist,  et  Phy.  eur  les  Maladies  Epid.  443. 
B  On  Epid.  of  the  Middle  Ages,  206. 

*  Pathologische  Untersuchungen,  15;  Brit,  and  For.  Med.  Rey.  ix.  898. 
'^  A  Disquisition  on  Pestil.  Choi.  Lond.  1848. 

>'  Ob  the  CiyptogamoQs  Orig.  of  Malarious  Dis.,  Philad.  1849. 

■^  Flora  and  Fauna  -vrithin  Li  ring  Animals,  Introd.  14,  16. 

^  <*  Many  important  diseases  have  been  supposed  to  originate  from  parasitic  ani- 
mals and  Tegetables.  The  former  are  not  the  true  entozoa ;  for  these  are  too  large, 
and  may  be  detected  by  the  naked  eye ;  but  they  are  to  be  considered  to  be  animal- 
colsD,  so  small  that  they  cannot  be  discerned  even  with  the  highest  powers  of  the  micro- 
scope. But,  independent  of  the  fact  that  the  existence  of  such  entities  is  a  mere 
suspicion,  none  of  the  known  animalcnlso  are  poisonous.  At  Tarious  times,  I  haye 
•purposely  swallowed  large  draughts  of  water  containing  myriads  of  Monas,  Vibrio, 
Euglenia,  Volvox,  Leucophrys,  Paramecium,  Vorticella,  and  without  ever  having  per- 
ceived any  subsequent  effect 

"  The  production  of  certain  diseases,  however,  through  the  agency  of  entophyta,  is 
no  longer  a  subject  of  doubt,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Muscardine  in  the  silkworm>  the 
Mycoderm  of  Porrigo  favosa  in  man,  &c.  But  that  malarial  and  epidemic  fevers  have 
their  origin  in  cryptogamic  vegetables  or  spores,  requires  yet  a  single  proof.  If  such 
were  the  case,  these  minute  vegetaj>les  and  spores,  conveyed  through  the  air,  and 
introduced  into  the  body  in  respiration,  could  be  detected.  The  minutest  of  all 
known  living  beings  is  the  vibrio  Uneola  of  MuUer,  measuring  only  the  86,000th  of  an 
inch;  and  the  smallest  known  vegetable  spore  is  very  much  larger  than  this,  whilst 
particles  of  inorganic  matter  can  be  distinguished  the  200,000th  of  an  inch  in  size. 

"  I  have  frequently  examined  the  rains  and  dews  of  localities  in  which  intermittents 
were  epidemic  upon  the  Schuylkill  and  Susquehanna  Rivers,  but  without  being  able 
to  detect  animalculse,  spores,  or  even  any  solid  particles  whatever.  I  have  examined 
the  air  itself  for  such  bodies  by  passing  a  current  through  clear  water.  This  was 
done  by  means  of  a  bottle  with  two  tubes  passing  through  a  cork  stopper ;  one  tube 
dipping  into  the  water,  the  other  reaching  not  quite  to  its  surface.  By  sucking  upon 
the  latter  tube,  a  current  of  air  passed  through  the  former,  and  was  deprived  in  its 
course  of  any  solid  particles.  Ordinarily,  when  the  atmosphere  was  still,  early  in  the 
morning,  or  in  the  evening,  neither  spores  nor  animalcules  could  be  detected.    When 
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mists  to  discuss  the  claims  of  the  various  gases  to  the  distinction  of 
producing  the  morbid  effects  in  question.  We  may  grant,  if  per- 
chance any  one  insist  upon  it,  that  Sylvius  de  la  Boe  had  good 
reason  for  believing  that  the  cause  of  fevers  is  of  a  saline  and  sul- 
phurous nature;  or  that  it  is  acid,  as  maintained  by  Eamazzini;  or 
that  it  consists  in  an  oxide  of  azote,  as  believed  by  Textoris.  We 
may  allow  Dr.  Balme  to  plead  the  cause  of  his  septon  of  oxygenaUd 
(xzote,  a  substance  not  very  different  from  that  which,  under  the 
same  name  of  septon^  enjoyed  some  celebrity  on  this  side  of  the 
Atlantic  under  the  fostering  care  of  our  distinguished  countryman, 
the  late  Dr.  S.  L.  Mitchell,  of  New  York.  We  may  also  allow  Pro- 
fessor Dunglison  to  write  and  teach  that  vegetable  matter  has 
nothing  to  do  in  the  production  of  the  morbific  agent.  We  may, 
besides,  offer  no  objections  to  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Warren,  and  others, 
who  are  no  less  zealous  in  absolving  animal  matter  from  all  blame 
in  reference  to  the  effects  in  question;  and  we  may  go  so  far,  for  the 
sake  of  argument,  as  to  admit,  if  hard  pressed  by  some  fastidious 
disputant,  that  the  cause  is  not  the  production  of  the  decomposition 
of  any  kind  of  organic  matter.  All  I  insist  upon  at  present  is,  that 
be  its  nature,  the  materials  from  which  it  is  derived,  and  the  pro- 
cess by  which  it  is  generated,  what  they  may,  the  febrile  poison  is 
a  stranger  to,  and  must  not  be  confounded  with,  the  natural  and 
unchangeable  constituent  elements  of  the  atmosphere;  that  it  is 
distinct  from,  and  independent  of,  mere  modifications  in  the  sensi-  * 
ble  qualities  of  the  latter ;  that  it  is  suspended  and  floats  in  it,  and 
is  wafted  by  the  wind ;  that  it  possesses  an  individuality  of  its  own, 
and  serves,  by  its  poisonous  properties,  to  render  the  air  of  locali- 
ties where  it  is  generated  or  conveyed  insalubrious,  and  a  fruitful 
source  of  fever. 

Otiier  objections  urged  against  the  malarial  origin  of  ]>er{odic  or 
autumnal  fevers, — It  can  scarcely  be  necessary  to  occupy  our  time 

piles  of  decaying  sticks,  or  dry  leaves  were  stirred  up,  or  the  dust  was  blown  about 
by  the  wind,  a  host  of  mostr  incongruous  objects  could  be  obtained  from  the  air;  none, 
however,  which  could  be  supposed  capable  of  producing  disease.  To  assert,  under  the 
circumstances,  that  there  are  spores  and  animalculse  capable  of  giving  rise  to  epidemics, 
but  not  discernible  by  any  means  at  our  command,  is  absurd ;  as  it  is  only  saying,  in 
other  words,  that  such  spores  and  animalculse  are  liquid  and  dissolved  in  the  air,  or 
in  a  condition  of  chemical  solution."  {Leidif^  Flora  and  Fauna  trithin  Living  AnimaU, 
Introduction,  14,  15.) 
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in  examining  in  detail  the  vftlue  of  various  othef  objections  urged 
against  the  existence  aiid  febrific  power  of  malarial  exhalations. 

It  is  not  likely  that  those  who  believe  in  the  morbific  agency 
of  these,  and  recognize  in  them  the  essential  Or  efficient  cause' 
of  autumnal  fevers,  will  be  disquieted  by  the  reasons  assigned  in 
oppoflition  by  Giasinini^  and  others,  who  remark  that  the  exist- 
ence of  malarta  may  be  disproved  on  the  following  grounds :  1. 
When  a  morbific  matter  is  introduced  into  the  human  body,  it* 
manifests  its'  presence  by  the  occurrence  of  cutaneous  eruptions 
amd  spots — ^phenomena  which  are  nevfer  observed  in  malarial  or 
periodic  fevers.  2.  The  morbific  matter,  when  introduced,  is  usu- 
fdly  expelled  by  means  of  critical  discharges;  more  particularly  by' 
sweats.  This  evacuation,  in  intermittent  fever,  is  an  effect  of  th^ 
hot  stage,  and  not  an  expul^ve  efSort  to  get  rid  of  the  miasm. 
Thus,  when  this  last-mentioned  stage  is  arrested  by  means  of  cold' 
immersions^  the  sweating  process  does  not  take  place.  8.  Morbific 
matter^,  inimical  to  the  organism,  when  introduced  into  the  body,  or 
simply  applied  to  the  surface,  Tisually  manifest  the  power  of  repro- 
duction and  multiplicaiion.  Through  means  of  this  power,  a  similar 
disease  is  reproduced  in  those  who  come  in  contact  with  the  sick. 
Nothing  of  the  kind  takes  place  in  intermittent  fever,  which  pro- 
duces' no  morbific  matter  or"  excretion,  and  is"  not,  therefore,  con- 
t^ous.  4.  Periodic  fevers,  which  are  generally  thought  to  be 
produced  by  the  paludisd  miasm,  often  terminate  after  the  first' 
pfaroxysm.  If  the  disease  arose  from  the  miasm,  it  is  difficult  to 
comprehend  how,  in  so  short  a  time,  that  cause  could  be  expelled, 
considering  that  all  morbific  mattert  that  produce  fever  in  the 
living  system,  remain  in  it  some'  days  before  being  expelled. 
Peruvian  bark  and  cold  affumons  cannot'  be'  supposed  to  act  in 
these  cases  by  neutralizing'  the  alleged  poison,  inasmuch  as'  the 
tfune  means  produce  the  same  curative  effects  in  periodic  fevers 
arising  from  other  and  totally  different  causes.  5.  Diseases  pro- 
duced by  foreign  matters  introduced  into  the  system  are*  all  com- 
municable by  contact.  So  far  from  being  the  vehiclb  of  contagious ' 
diseases,  the  atmosphere  decomposes  all  contagions.  Beasoning 
fjtom  analogy,  therefore,  we  may  conclude  that  the  atmosphere' 
Would  dp  the  same  as  regards  the  alleged  miasm,  did  it  exist  6.  If 
tl^ere  existed  a  paludal  miasm,  its  effect  would  be  specific  and  imi-. 

I  VoL  i.  SSd,  231. 
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form.  So  far  from  thia,  the  efSbct  of  the  pretended  ndasm  is  multi- 
lorm.  It  gives  rise,  not  only  to  periodic  fevers^  but  also  to  cachexia, 
marasmus,  abdominal  obstructions,  dyspepsia,  chlorosis,  dropsy,  Ac 
7.  The  cause  often  operates  too  suddenly  to  allow  us  to  belieye  that 
it  consists  in  a  miasm.  If  such  were  the  case,  we  should  be  led  to 
admit  that  in  aiew  hours  the  miasm  has  been  introduced,  that  it 
has  circulated  in  the  lymphatic  vessels,  and  next  in  the  arteries 
and  veins ;  or  that,  after  having  penetrated  the  lungs,  in  opposition 
to  the  known  fetct  that  these  organs  receive  no  other  gases  than 
oxygen,  it  has  been  able  to  exercise  an  action  on  the  nerves — ^a 
result  which  does  not  obtain  in  diseases  produced  by  morbific 
agents  of  a  poisonous  character.  Besides,  the  same  effect  may  be 
produced  by  any  other  cause,  since  it  is  proved  that  an  attack  of 
intermittent  fever  is  often  brought  on  by  simply  sleeping  one  night 
in  the  open  air  in  places  free  from  marshes.  Now,  as  in  instances 
of  this  kind,  we  cannot  refer  the  disease  to  any  other  influence 
than  that  of  cold  on  the  nervous  system,  we  need  not  attribute  the 
other  phenomena  to  a  different  cause. 

.  To  these  objections  it  may  be  remarked :  1.  That  all  morbific 
poisons,  introduced  into  the  system,  do  not  manifest  their  presence 
therein  l^  cutaneous  eruptions  and  spots ;  as  proved  by  that  pro- 
ducing hooping-cough.  2.  Diseases  caused  by  such  poisons  ter- 
minate  often  without  the  occurrence  of  critical  discharges — ^that  by 
sweat  particularly — while,  on  the  other  hand,  autumnal  fevers,  of 
the  remittent  or  continued  kind,  which  belong  to  the  same  class  with 
intermittents,  are  frequently  judged  by  such  discharges.  S.  Nothing 
has  as  .yet  been  said  calculated  to  prove  the  contagious  character  of 
cholera;  the  origin  of  which,  from  a  morbific  agent  introduced  into 
the  system,  admits  of  no  doubt.  Many  poisonous  animal  mattersi 
when  introduced  under  the  skin,  cause  dangerous  and  even  deadly 
diseases  of  a  specific  kind,  without  imparting  to  the  system  the  power 
of  reproducing  a  similar  matter  endowed  with  poisonous  qualities. 
4.  The  'Cure  of  an  intermittent  fever  by  cinchona,  after  the  first 
paroxysm,  is  no  proof  of  the  non-existence  of  a  malarial  poison ; 
as  there  is  no  reason  for  disbelieving  the  possibility  of  a  disease 
being  produced  by  a  small  portion  of  miasmal  poison,  terminating 
with  or  without  a  critical  discharge,  in  a  short  space  of  time. 
Some  poisons  require  for  their  elimination  a  certain  and  fixed 
number  of  days ;  but  it  does  not  follow  that  in  all  the  duration 
must  always  be  prolonged.    Besides,  in  some  fevers,  due  to  the 
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same  causes,  or  to  influences  closely  allied  to  them,  the  disease  runs 
a  long  and  definite  course;  and,  when  established,  is  not  arrested 
by  the  means  mentioned.  If  arrested  by  cinchona,  the  effect  is 
due,  as  is  also  the  cure  of  intermittent  fever,  to  the  control  exer- 
dsed  by  this  remedy,  and  some  other  therapeutic  agents,  over  all 
affections  that  assume  the  periodic  type,  whether  those  affections 
be  produced  by  one  set  of  causes  or  another.  Giannini  himself, 
admits  that  typhus,  petechial,  pestilential,  and  other  forms  of  fever, 
which  he  regards  as  the  effect  of  morbific  poisons,  may  be,  and 
often  are  cut  short,  or  greatly  abridged  in  their  duration,  by  cold 
immersions.  5.  It  is  not  correct  to  say  that  the  atmosphere  is  never 
the  vehicle  of  contagions ;  since  exposure  to  smallpox  or  like  com- 
plaints, without  contact,  is  generally  followed,  in  unprotected  indi- 
viduals, by  an  attack  of  the  disease.  The  poison,  in  these  cases,  is 
certainly  conveyed  from  the  sick  to  the  well  through  the  medium  of 
the  atmosphere ;  and  if  the  latter  does  not  always  decompose  it, 
immediately  on  its  escape  from  the  diseased  body,  there  is  no  reason 
to  deny  that  it  may  fail  to  do  so  in  regard  to  the  malaria  producing 
periodic  fevers.  6.  The  diseases  produced  by  malaria  are  specific 
and  uniform — each  variety  of  the  poison  producing  a  different  form 
of  fever.  The  affections  enumerated  in  proof  of  the  multiform  effect 
of  marsh  poison  are  only  sequelae  of  the  specific  disease,  or  the 
result  of  the  gradual  and  long-continued  action  of  the  cause.  7. 
And  lastly,  even  if  it  were  true  that  no  other  gas  than  oxygen 
found  entrance  into  the  lungs — which  is  far  from  being  the  case — 
the  occurrence  of  fever  after  slight  and  momentary  exposure  to 
marsh  air,  is  no  proof  of  the  non-existence  of  miasm ;  for  the  small- 
pox and  other  diseases  depending  on  morbific  matters  introduced 
into  the  system,  have  ofl«n  been  occasioned  by  a  few  moments'  ex- 
poettre-to  individuals  labouring  under  them. 

To  only  one  more  objection  shall  I  devote  a  few  remarks.  It  has 
been  said,  as  a  proof  of  defective  and  erroneous  reasoning  on  the  part 
of  the  advocates  of  the  mode  of  origin  of  autumnal  fevers  under  con- 
sideration, and  as  an  evidence  of  a  culpable  violation  of  the  rules  of 
induction,  that  such  individuals  insist  that  the  same  cause — not  hnotvn 
even  to  exist  at  all — may  and  does  produce  different  and  distinct  dis- 
eases in  different  individuals  exposed  under  the  same  circumstances. 
Now,  to  this  I  have  only  to  say,  that  I  cannot  at  this  moment  recall 
to  mind  a  single  writer  of  sane  intellect,  or  whose  opinion  is  worth 
notice,  who  has  ventured  and  pertinaciously  insisted  on  such  an 
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a^rtipzu  That  some  hftye  belioTed,  aod  oontione!  to.bdidy^  (bi^ 
the^^ixke  Gaus%--mutfimata-rT-prod  what  other  pathologist^  i^^wl 
1^.  dijfereivt  and  distim^t  forms  of  fev^r^  ia  pea^fectlj.well  known*. 
But  such.  mgrit^ESy  themselves,  whil^  believiug.  in  the  identity  of  t]|^ 
cause,  beliera  ajso  in  the  identity  of.  all  the  fevers  in  quevtion; 
holding'  these  to  difSsr  from  ea^h  other  in  nothing  but.  th^  degiee 
of  their  yiQlenoe,  the  organs,  that,  may  be  implicated|  and  oth^ 
circumst^^ses,  of  like  import;  Hence  the  remark  cannot  apply  to. 
tkem.  By  others,  not^ijog  of  the  sprt^  so  far*  as.  I  can  find,  has  been 
advapced.  By^them^  it,  has  doubtlesa  been  sai^i  ^^^y  correetl;,  a». 
I.  think,  that  miasmafa^  or  exhalationa^produoe  different  fonna  <^ 
fever ;  but  while,  doing  so)  they  haye  not  wished  to  be  ujctderstpod 
aa  maintaining  tha^  those,  exhalations  are  always^  identically  the 
same  in  their:  natmce,  So  &r  from  this^,  tbey  think  themaelyeB, 
justified  in  the  belief  that,  considering  the  great  diversity  of  eflidetia 
produced,  a;^  evinced  by  the  phenomena  ai^d  anatomical  charact^v 
noticed  in  those  several  forms  of  feyer,  poiaon^  exhaled  from 
various  spurees:  of  infection  diffei:  nutterially  ii^  composition  aaxd.. 
nature.  The  exhalatipna  from  oui;  wMrvesi  from  the  timber  <^ 
shipsi  and  some  other  source  produoei  yeUoir  fever,  aad  nieyef: 
intermittent. fever.  Those  from  swamps,  majphep,  &^.,  give  riae.tQ. 
periodic  fevers  of  different  grades — never  to  yeljipw' fever  properly. 
80<»dled..  In  Par^s^  and  other  parts. of  France. and  Europe,  and  m 
various  sectiona  of  our  cpu^try,  soma  efiSuvia  appear  to  give  ripe 
to  typhpid;  fever*  In  several,  localities  of  Ireland,.  Scotii^,.ai)d 
EnglaAd,  certain  exheJationa  haye  occasioned  a  peculiar  form  of 
fever,  which|  from  one  of  itS;  noted.'  chaiae^ristic%  ha^  beea  dono: 
mina^d  the  relapsing  fever*  The  n^rbua  Hungaricus,  of  some 
centurii^  past,  bore  but  a  feeble  resemblai^ce  to  the  Athenian 
plague,  described  by  Thncydides.;  to  the  O^ent^l  plague  of  thi» 
presep^  d^^;  to  tbeaweating  sickness,  and  to,  t^a  black  death  of.  the 
14th  ,centi^;y.;  o)r,  again,  to  the  typhpid.fever  of  Faria^  the  typhua  of 
Lpncjiony  orthe  ty^^oid  remit(^t  of  our  n^gro  aUeys;  whi}etnp9Q. 
of  theiji,  reswble.  exactly  tho  truer  yellow  fey«r#  Whatever  view . 
w;e  znay  take.of  therCont^gioua  charapter  of  typhus^  it. is  not  tobe. 
denied  thatitjariseaofiben  from  niiasmatic  exh^lationa  of  somo^aort. 
Even  aq[^png  fevers  tha(  axe  atrictly .  speaking .  o£  malarial  ori^^ 
spn^  di(fference  oQcurs  in  thpir  aymptpn^ijt^lpgicaj^anfl. other;  cb|^-^ 
racters.  The.  jungle. fever  of  IndLi,  js.nptesMHst^y  thp.89me< ia.ibnn. 
a^  t^e-.ri^^tent;  of  Africa;  the  feve?  of  BMf((?i%<^£^  i*  aomv 
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ineepecte  firotn  the  biHouis  remittent  of  this  country,  or  of  the  Gambia. 
TTh^'fe'brite  di^^ases  of  fioiheare  Hoi  precitel j  isiinilar  t6  those  ftf 
^e  West  Indies  or  Batiayia ;  and  the  Wa3cheiren  fever  dHfero  iii  lik^ 
'tiiatfner  froih  bo^h  of  these,  or  frbih  that  of  Breskaa.  In  BVanc^ 
the  fevers  of  Bochefort  do  not  present  the  very  same  chiaraet^ts  as 
'tlibse  of  Bresse  dr  df  the  ^lain  of  Foi^z. 

The  Meditetraneah  rtmittent,  descJribed  by  Sir  William  Bmiett, 
iB  sadmewhat  unlike  the  periodfo  fevers  of  Btrgland  tod  of  hortherh 
Skt^ope.  It  diflbiB  in  some  partienlars  fit>m  that  of  €ii^ce,  ati 
Mcoant  of  which  is  found  in  the  jusfly  celebrated  bdoks  of  Epi- 
demics of  Sippochflfeii,  cfr^f  Algeria,  or  the  itorea.  Oar  negro 
fever  of  1822,  and  the  Buiiker  Street  fever  6f  New  York,  ^Were  td6 
unlike  yellow  fever  on  the  <Aie  hand,  and  coinmon  'peri<!)dic  fbvet 
^n  the  other,  to  be  supposed  to  have  arisen  from  th6  agency  of 
^pte<ssely  the  sanie  poison  as  these. 

This  probable  diversity  in  the  natute  and  cbmposftibh  ^of  the 
tnia&ms  in  question,  as  exhibited  by  flie  diversity  xsi  the  febrile 
)9henomena  they  produce,  has  called  the  attention,  and  met  with  the 
assent  of  many  WTitets  of  tdrm6t  and  present  times.  It  is  tdfefted 
to  by  Lancisi;*  approved  of  by  Rochoux,*Ferrus,*  Dealand,*  Littr^* 
tad  many  others  of  equal  note ;  and  particularly  insisted  upon  by 
'Issuing,*  J.  M.  Sinithj*  and  Uonfalcon.' 

TbJ&se  fevers,  though  bearing  a  dose  &mily  resemblance  to  ea«^ 
other,  are  all  more  or  less  diflPerent  in  their  phenomena,  mode  of 
p^gfession,  and  aimtomical  characters,  but  yet  ate  all  avowedly 
the  offipring  of  miasmal  eflluvia.  Here,  the  cause  giving  rise  to 
eiM)h  form,  though  included  with  othets  under  the  generic  hamid  of 
miasma  or  malaria,  is  also  regarded  as  different  in  its  composition 
or  in  the  proportion  of  its  component  parts.  !this  is  what  is 
affirmed;  and  not  the  absurdity  sometimes  charged  on  the  advocates 
of  the  malarial  origin  of  fevers,  that  a  cause  identically  the  same 
tnay  and  does  produce  different  and  distinct  diseases  in  individuals 
exposed  to  it  under  the  same  circumstances.    Individuals  exposed 

>  Op.  dL  oftp.  zi  84-^G. 

*  Eeoherches  but  lea  Diff^rentea  Maladies,  &o.  185. 

*  Diet  de  Medeclne,  let  ed.  tUI.  68.  «  Diot  de  M^  Pratiqae,  Tii.  78. 

*  (EttTres  d'Hippocratea,  iL  578.  •  Diseases  of  Bengal,  li.  288. 
^  On  Epidemics,  48,  67,  Aew 

*  Qp.  «ft.  65,  69.  See  mtoo  Rer.  tif  Der^e,  Med.  Repos.  ni.  187 ;  Fonj,  op,  eiL 
285,  291 ;  Desportes,  BuUetin  de  F Aoad.  t.  880. 
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to  the  same  ca\ise,  under  the  same  ciroumstanoes,  will  have  the 
same  disease.  If  the  diseases  produced  differ,  the  cause  must  be 
difiereut  too;  because  the  same  morbific  agents  cannot  occasion 
difierent  effects,  any  more  than  difiEerent  agents  can  occasion  the 
same  effect.^ 

If  the  causes  of  those  diseases  w^e  precisely  the  same,  and  the 
latter  consequently  of  similar  nature,  they  would  be  convertible 
into  each  other,  and  show  themselves  in  Uie  same  place ;  yellow, 
or  typhoid,  or  relapsing  fever  would,  under  particular  circum- 
stances, be  converted  into  a  remittent  or  intermittent  fever,  and 
vice  verad;  and,  where  the  one  form  of  febrile  complaints  exists,  the 
other  forms  would  appear  too.  But,  notwithstanding  all  that  may 
be  said  to  the  contrary,  experience  shows  that  such  is  not  the  case; 
a  true  yellow  fever  has  never  been  converted  into  a  typhoid  or  an 
intermittent  fever.  They  may,  and  do  often  mix  or  combine 
together ;  their  types  may  blend,  but  they  remain  independent  of 
each  other,  as  will  be  dwelt  upon  on  some  other  occasion.  Where 
intermittent  fever  prevails,  yellow  fever  frequently  never  shows 
itself;  and  in  places  most  visited  by  yellow  fever,  the  other  is  never 
or  very  seldom  seen. 

In  the  Islands  of  Dominica,  Demerara,  and  St.  Lucia,  common 
miasmal  fevers  prevail  annually,  while  the  yellow  fever  appears  at 
irregular  intervals.  In  Barbadoes,  on  the  contrary,  the  latter  dis- 
ease is  of  frequent  occurrence,  and  the  former  scarcely  known. 
Bilious  remittent  fever,  in  its  worst  forms,  is  as  prevalent  in  India, 
in  Eastern  Europe,  and  in  all  parts  of  Africa,  as  in  our  Southern 
States,  the  West  Indies,  and  the  western  coast  of  Africa ;  yet,  not- 

1  Cases  ar«  not  wanting  to  show  that  the  same  locali^  will,  under  paiticidar 
hygienic  and  atmospheric  conditions,  produce  different  forms  of  fever.  Witness  the 
following :  At  a  short  distance  ft-om  Drieuze,  in  France,  is  situated  a  large  pond  called 
Lindre  Basse,  iribioh,  for  special  purposes,  is  made  to  undergo  certain  changes.  It  is 
two  yean  fall  and  one  year  empty.  The  first  year  it  is  only  half-filled— the  seooad 
year  quite  so ;  and  the  third,  after  the  fish  have  been  taken  out,  it  is  dried  and  col- 
tirated.  During  the  first  year,  intermittents  prevail;  during  the  second,  typhoid 
fevers  take  the  place  of  these,  while  during  the  third,  malignant  carbuocular  diseases 
succeed  to  both.i  This  order  of  succession  has  been  regularly  observed  during  the 
last  twenty  years.* 


1  Anoel«n,  MtaKtiret  rar  1m  fttvrw  TtpI^oMm  p6riodlqn«in«nt  d6Telopp£«P  par  les  fimanattona  de 
rstug  d*  lindie  Bum.    Nuiej,  1847 ;  If MIer,  M6m.  de  r AMdteiie  M  MM.  xlU.  667. 
>  A  ohugn  la  the  roMkm  In  184S-4»,  hts  altctwl  tbe  rndec  of  suMMrion  of  tlMM  diMMM.— Owjiiit 
,1860. 
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withstanding,  the  yellow  ferer  is  seldom  if  ever  seen  there;  while 
it  is  very  common  in  the  others.  Bilious  remittents  and  intermit- 
tents  prevail  as  extensively,  and  with  as  much  violence,  in  the 
interior  of  unhealthy  oountries  as  near  the  sea;  the  yellow  fever, 
on  the  contrary,  is  confined  within  narrow  limits,  and  is  generally 
observed  on  the  sea-coast,  and  along  navigable  streams,  and  never 
extends  Sai  into  the  interior.  The  yellow  fever,  as  we  have  Been, 
has  often  been  known  to  arise  from  the  foul  exhalations  of  ships ; 
no  instance,  so  £Bur  as  I  have  been  able  to  ascertain,  has  as  yet 
occurred  of  epidemics  of  remittent  or  intermittent  fevers  having 
broken  out  at  sea,  or  been  traced  to  the  decayed  timber,  or  dirty 
bilge-water,  or  fermenting  cargo  of  a  ship.  If  they  break  out  there, 
they  have  invariably  been  brought  from  elsewhere.  The  yellow 
fever  is,  strictly  speaking,  a  disease  of  cities,  or  of  places  containing 
a  dense  population.  That  it  has  sometimes  attacked  small  towns. 
Tillages,  plantations,  or  rural  districts,  is  true ;  but  such  instances 
are  rare,  and  have  always  occurred  along  large  watercourses.  The 
bilious  remittents  or  intermittents,  though  occasionally  seen  in  city 
localities,  prevail  more  generally  in  the  suburbs  or  adjacent  coum 
try,  to  which  the  other  never  extends.  Although  it  often  happens 
that  an  epidemic  of  yellow  fever  is  accompanied  with  a  like  preva- 
lence of  remittents  and  intermittents  in  the  surrounding  country, 
or,  perchance,  in  the  infected  place  itself,  the  occurrence  is  not 
constant;  for  instances  are  found  when,  daring  severe  visitations, 
the  country  or  suburbs  have  remained  free  from  common  malarial 
fevers.  On  the  other  hand,  in  some  very  unhealthy  seasons,  both 
in  the  West  Indies  and  in  our  Southern  and  Middle  States,  when 
the  fevers  have  prevailed  most  extensively,  the  yellow  fever  has 
not  made  its  appearance. 

To  those  who  reject  these  views  as  unphilosophical  and  absurd, 
it  may  be  asked  whether  they  are  more  so  than  others  to  which 
they  are  forced  to  give  their  assent,  respecting  phenomena  wit* 
nei»ed  every  day.  Take  the  process  of  putrefaction,  as  an  example. 
All  animal  substances  give  by  this  process  the  same  products,  but 
they  do  not  foUow  exactly  the  same  laws,  and  present  the  same 
phenomena.  These  are  often  dependent  on  a  difiTerence  in  the 
proportion  and  nature  of  their  constituent  principles.  Fourcroy, 
a  high  authority  on  this  subject,  remarks:  "Each  substance  has  its 
particular  mode  of  comporting  itself  while  undergoing  the  putrefy- 
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lag  process."    Baoh  givep  out  ^  puijioukr  odow',  and  eftoh  pro- 
duces a  somewhat,  difi^ent  effect  by  its  action  on  liviAg  beings.^ 

But  we  asb  for  proofa^  not  as9eTti(mfi^  and  unBui^orted  denials; 
and  say,  to  all  yiho  condemn  a  doctrine  which  we  regard  as  resting 
on  the  most  solid  foundation^,  and  which,  as  eveiy  one  must  ae** 
^owledge,  has  received  the  sanction  of  the  highest  professional 
authorities,  and  enumerates  among  its  advocates  the  larger  numbar 
of  medical  inquirers,  that,  to  jiucceed  in  their  efforts,  aometfaiDg 
more  will  be  required  at  their  hands,  than  the  mere  assertion  that 
those  who  advocate  that  doctriiie  labo^r  under  a  most  egregious  and 
unpardonable  error,-  and  are  Aeither  more  nor  less  than  open  to 
the  charge  of  hazarding  .a  sheer  hypothesis  at  complete  variance 
^ith  the  result^  of  daily  observation  and  the  commonest  princifdes 
of  a  sound  philosophy,  and  worthy  only  of  those  unenlightened 
minds  who  have  lagged  behind  during  the  onward  march  of  scien* 
tific  knowledge.    As  for  myself,  whether  it  be  from  obtuseness  of 
intellect,  ignorance  of  important  fS^ts,  or  other  circumstances  of  like 
import,  matters  not;  but  I  cannot  help  thinking  that,  notwithstanding 
all  that  may  be  affirmed  to  the  contrary,  the  doctrine  of  malaria  is, 
to  say  the  least,  entitled  to  oiar  most  respectful  consideration ;  that 
enough  has  been  adduced  to  satisfy  the  minds  of  ordinary  inquirers, 
that  those  who  admit  the  daims  of  that  doctrine  to  be  so  viewed, 
are  not  isx  from  the  jbruth;  that  nothing,  at  least,  has  so  far  been 
done  or  said  to  prove  the  contrary ;  and  that  the  opponents  of  the 
malarial  origin  of  autumnal  fevers  would  confer  an  inestimable 
aervice  on  the  profession,  i^  instead  of  contenting  themselves,  as 
they  have  but  too  generally  done,  with  summarily  disposing  of  the 
subject  with  a  few  words  of  contemptuous  denial,  or  dwelling  on 
morbific  influences,  not  one  of  which  can,  unaided  by  a  more  effi- 
cient cause,  produce  any  form  of  that  disease,  they  were  at  once  to 
refute  all  that  has  been  said  in  support  of  that  origin ;  to  show, 
clearly  and  positively,  how  and  in  what  manner  their  opponents' 
have  erred  and  continue  to  err ;  and  to  furnish  us,  in  detail,  with 
facts  «and  arguments  fis  numerous  and  strong  as  thosd  they  seek 
to  overthrow. 

In  the  meanwhile,  at  the  risk  of  incurring  the  charge  of  repeti- 
tion, I  must,  before  concluding  the  subject  of  malaria,  lay  down 
a  few  propositions,  which,  it  appears  to  me,  we  are  warranted  in 

>  Julia  de  Fontenelle,  op,  dt.  116. 
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4raprii:^  from  a  sm^wy  of  nU  the  &ola  mi  fltet^menta  wbioh  Itave 
{been  paased  in  xeyiew. 

1.  'The  doctnoe  of  malarifi,  tl^ougb  of  ancient  origm,  and  very 
genearallj  adwtted,  ^  ewx>uaterad,  and  ^coojbiaues  to  encounter 
fOppofiition. 

X  The  appearance  of  autumnal  or  periodic  ^ers,  where  there 
fre  no  marshe^B,  iHopexlj  leaking,  does  not  diaproye  the  existence 
.or  agen<gr  of  malaria  in  the  prodniotion  of  that  dass  of  disease,  iQa»> 
much  as  there  is  nothve^  to  lender  morbid  exhalations  from  being 
lurnished  by  terrestrial  sui&oes  of  a  different  character,  and  no 
jffxjktQt  of  imy  reputation  hss  deiiied  the  tadb  of  such  occurrences. 

9.  The  constant  assooiatiion  of  these  ferers  with  peculiar  cha^ 
racters  and  conditions  of  localities,  and  theb  absence  or  cessa- 
iaoa  where  the9e  character^  and  .conditiois  do  not  exist,  or,  having 
.existed^  have  ceased  to  do  30«  ihrou^  the  operation  of  artijScial  or 
4Hher  means,  lead  to  <^  opinion  of  the  eyolvement  from  those 
JLi^caiities  of  some  peculiar  morbifie  poisonous  substance  frcxn  the 
fpil^or  the  materials  hj  whidi  it  is  covered ;  and  of  the  connection, 
as  cause  and  effitct^  betweim  this  exhaled  substanee  and  the  diseases 
jm  question. 

4,  The  inability  of  the  chemist  to.deteot  this  malarial  poison  in 
Ae  atmosphere  of  wMj  localities,  and  to  point  out  its  nature,  does 
AOt  disprove  its  existence,  inasmuch  as  otber  substances,  the  pre- 
aeyiee  of  which  cannot  be  doubted,  equally  escape  detection. ' 

0.  Atmospheric  heat  alone  will  not  serve  to  account  for  the  pro* 
duction  of  periodic  fevers,  of  various  grades  and  types;  for  these 
&il  to  appear  in  seasons  when,  and  in  localities  where,  the  therp 
piOQieter  ranges  higher  than  at  other  seasons  when,  and  in  places 
where,  they  prevail  extensively.  Besides,  instances  are  not  rare 
when  fevers  have  stopped,  though  the  heat  continued  unchanged, 
and  apparently  from  the  influence  of  a  very  high  range  of  tempe- 
irature. 

jS.  Nor  cui  terrestrial  or  visible  atmospheric  humidity  acoount 
alone  for  the  efiTect  under  consideration.  Though  fevers  often  break 
put  or  prevail  during  wet  weather,  they  usually  cease  when  this 
humidity  is  at  its  height,  and  reign  most  generally  during  the  dry- 
ing process— often  during  rery  dry  spells  of  weather. 

7.  Fevers  of  the  kind  mentioned  cannot  be  due  simply  to  a  high 
4cw-point,  for  they  exist  and  are  rife  when  the  latter  is  not  higher 
than  in  healthy  seasons. 
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8.  For  reasons  aasigned,  the  efficient  cause  of  fever  cannot  be 
sought  in  any  peculiar  modification  in  the  electrical  state  of  the 
atmosphere.  This  fluid,  by  its  excess  or  deficiency,  may  and  does 
no  doubt  exercise  an  agency  in  the  matter ;  but  that  agency  is 
evidently  limited  to  placing  the  system  in  a  proper  condition  to 
receive  the  impress  of  a  morbific  cause;  to  furthering,  when  defi- 
cient, the  formation  of  the  latter,  or,  when  in  excess,  to  neutralizing 
or  destroying  its  effects.  But,  in  all  cases,  the  presence  of  such  a 
cause  is  required,  before  autumnal  fevers  can  be  produced. 

9.  The  same  may  be  said  of  atmospheric  vicissitudes.  These 
may  and  do  often  occur,  without  periodic  fevers  being  the  conse- 
quence; and,  conversely,  those  fevers  frequently  occur  without  ap- 
preciable vicissitudes. 

10.  The  attack  comes  on  too  suddenly,  and,  not  unfrequently, 
after  too  transient  an  exposure  to  evident  sources  of  infection, 
without  the  possible  concurrence  of  any  other  influencing  agency ; 
at  other  times,  it  occurs  too  long  after  a  residence  in,  or  visit  to 
places  where  the  disease  is  known  to  prevail,  to  be  the  effect  of  any 
other  cause  than  a  morbid  poison  introduced  into  the  system. 

11.  The  opinion  of  the  existence  and  agency  of  such  a  poison 
will  appear  the  more  natural,  when  we  find  that  the  danger  of  an 
attack  is  generally  proportionate  to  the  proximity  to  localities 
where  these  diseases  prevail ; — the  other  agencies  being  the  same 
beyond  as  within  the  sphere  of  their  prevalence; — that  vessels  on  a 
sickly  coast  remain  healthy  so  long  as  they  do  not  approach  the 
land;  that  they  become  again  healthy  by  removing  to  a  short  dis- 
tance, or  by  merely  shifting  their  position;  and  that  individuals 
from  on  board,  who  land,  and  those  especially  who  sleep  on  shore, 
are  almost  certain  of  being  attacked. 

12.  The  development  and  prevalence  of  fever  on  board  of  ships, 
when  other  vessels  in  the  vicinity  remain  healthy;  its  occurrence 
only  in  limited  parts  of  the  under  decks;  and  its  being  arrested 
by  a  proper  system  of  expiu^tion,  lead  to  the  opinion  of  the 
generation  and  existence  there  of  a  morbific  poison. 

13.  The  innocuousness  of  some  marshes,  of  ships  in  a  foul  state, 
or  of  surfjGtces  bearing  a  strong  resembluioe  to  others  in  which 
periodic  fevers  prevail,  is  no  proof  that  exhalations  issuing  from 
sickly  places  or  ships,  are  not  the  cause  of  the  disease ;  for,  besides 
that  the  latter  is  often  traced  to  some  source  of  decomposition  in  a 
way  to  leave  no  doubt  as  to  the  agency  of  these,  the  exemption 
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may  be  jusdj  attributed  to  the  existenoe,  in  some  inatanoes,  or  to 
the  abflencey  in  others,  of  a  yarie^  of  necessary  and  oonoomitant 
circumstances.  Fevers  do  not  prevail  beyond  a  certain  altitadinal 
range;  they  require  a  certain  amount  of  heat,  and  that  this  heat 
should  be  continued  during  a  oertain  length  of  time;  they  require, 
besides,  a  certain  amount  of  terrestrial  humidity,  no^more  nor  less; 
or,  at  least,  that  the  soil  should  have  been  well  saturated  before 
being  exposed  to  the  prolonged  operation  of  the  solar  heat ;  also,  a 
dose  and  still  atmosphere,  and  other  contingencies  adverted  to. 
Without  these  tiiey  do  not  appear  to  show  themselves,  how  &vour- 
able  soever  to  their  generation  may  be  the  condition  and  nature  of 
the  soU  or  the  substances  by  which  it  is  covered  or  permeated. 

14.  The  malarial  doctrine  receives  farther  support  from  the  well- 
attested  £u;t,  that  the  cause  of  fever  is  carried  by  the  wind  from 
paludal  and  sickly  localities  to  places  situate  at  considerable  dis- 
tances; tlie  latter  places  remaining  healthy  so  long  as  they  are  to 
wind?rord  of  the  others,  and  becomii^  sicklywhen  they  are  to  lee- 
ward. In  such  cases,  the  wind  cannot  have  carried  an  amount  of 
heat  or  humidity  sufficiently  different  from  that  existing  before  to 
account  for  the  effect  produced.  Nor  can  it  act  by  occasioning  a 
much  greater  amount  than  usual  of  atmospherical  vicissitudes. 
Hence  the  cause,  to  be  thus  wafted  from  one  place  to  another,  and 
to  give  rise  to  a  particular  disease,  similar  to  that  of  the  locality 
from  whence  it  proceeds,  must  consist  of  a  material  poison,  mixed 
with^  or  suspended  in  die  atmosphere. 

16.  Iiqually  &voiu%ble  to  the  correctness  of  the  belief  is  the 
elbct  resulting  from  the  upturning  of  soil  in  hot  weather.  The 
iiQury  resulting  from  this  operation,  as  illustrated  by  a  wide  dif* 
fttsion  of  malarial  fevers,  and  the  great  mortality  often  occurring  on 
the  levelling  of  streets,  digging  ditches  and  canals,  cutting  down 
bluffs;  caviog  in  of  river  banks,  &c^  cannot  be  accounted  for  on  the 
principles  advocated  by  the  opponents  of  the  malarial  doctrine,  and 
are  more  easily  explained  on  the  supposition  of  a  poison  exhaled 
from  the  decomposed  organic  matter  contained  in  freshly  exposed 
earth.  ^ 

16.  The  effect  of  partial  draining;  of  exposing  a  virgin  soil  to 
the  action  of  the  sun;  of  the  imperfect  desiccation  of  the  soil  afl;er 
an  overflow,  and  other  kindred  occurrences,  in  producing  or  in- 
creasing  fever;  and  the  converse  effect  of  complete  draining,  of 
covering  a  marshy  sur&ce  with  water  or  sand;  or  mnsnofl  of  decaying 
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argaaaio  msleriab,  or  mj  qAm  unhcHlihy  plAoe,  4tt  the  wiM  tWf , 
or  iriidi  earth,  in  pizttiiig  a  stop  to  fiiver,  toad  to  ibe  saiM  oon^ 
dnakniB. 

17.  Agreeabljr  to  no  othtt  'doctrine  .'dMni  the  'malarial,  dam  iir% 
Qxphun  the  gieatsr  si^klmfiBS  of  manbes  fiaormed  kf  liheinixtwe^if 
Bait  ai»l  €resh  Vater;  for  this  mizture  cannot  inoreaae  sny  of  (Jmm 
inflaenoes  to  vhich  others  attribute  diaesKB  thna  produced  or 
Aggranrated;  whife  we  can  nndeiBtand  iSust  the  mixtore  niagr  Mt 
isgurioiiBly,  iby  furthering  the  decooopoaitian  of  tfae  ^^rganie  mailer 
^rhioh  it  aatoralee,  aa  well  as  by  die  reciprocal  destrootiFe  aolioii49f 
freeh  water  on  the  living  beings  contained  in  sea-water,  and  n^ 
verselj,  the  destruction  by  the  latter  of  tJiose  contained  lA  fredb 
«ater. 

18.  The  limitation  of  the  disease  to  a  lestricted  locality,  to  aftiwr 
streets  or  buildings,  to  one  honae,  or  side  of  a  house,  or  one  xuon, 
Sbo^  bei!f)eaka,  as  do  like  occurrences  on  shipboard,  the  exhtmoB  of 
a  local  cause  of  infeetionf  and  oonsequently  the  ftichalatinn 
this  of  a  morbific  sgent. 

10.  The  ofwion  of  fever  being  due  to  the  introducfion 
^  system  of  a  morbid  poison,  floating  in  tbe  atmosphen  of 
siddy  places,  leoeiTes  a  strong  support  from  the  analogy  exiati&g 
between  their  symptoms  and  anatomical  lesions,  and  t^nse  resaltiiig 
from  the  introduction  of  putrid  oiganic  matter  into  the  drcolalioa) 
or  the  inspiration  of  pntrid  vapoun 

20.  The  arresting  or  mitigaticHi  of  &iveis  in  sickly  looalitiss  by  • 
resort  to  proper  hygienic  means,  disinfectants,  washing,  exioeasive 
heat,  &C.,  lead  to  the  same  opinion;  for  these  means  operate  ia  &e 
same  manner  on  other  morbific  canses  the  effluvial  natmre  of  wliiidi 
is  undoubted,  while  they  have  no  efficiency  in  cases  of  dioesaM 
arising  from  other  agendea. 

ih  The  efibets  of  trees,  walls,  hilk,  buildings,  eurtazDB,  k^  in 
Itfresting  the  transit  of  the  cane  of  fevers,  are  equally  frvouraUs 
to  the  idea  of  tiiat  cauae  bdag  a  malarial  poisonoaa  subalii^ 
contained  in  the  atmosphere. 

22.  Still  more  conclusive^is  the  destruction  of  that  cause  by  flnat, 
for  the  latter  cannot  produce  its  beneficial  effects  by  an  aotioii«on 
any  of  the  other  agencies  to  which  fevem  are  ascribed^  while  it  lil 
known  to  exercise  the  saoM  destructiTe  influence  over  other  eanstt^ 
of  a  character  similar  to  the  one  from  whidi  fever  originates. 

2&  The  wide  prevalence  of  autumnal  fevers  in  certain  looalWes; 
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tjMj  gieat  mortality  to  which  the;  aouMtimes  gnss)  xias;  sad  the 
diffiiflioa  of  sraie  fbrma  of  them,  oyw  a.  very  lati^B;  szpraaoi  of 
QOimtry^  aft  a  time,  ttx>,  wfaea  the  fleneiUd:  qnaliiieB  of  tbe^atmo^ 
iphes^  do  .not  appear  to  haye.  ywAed  ia  any  important  point  fiiom 
littLt  thay  are  m  heatthy  aeaaon%  affi>id  aa>  additkmal  reaaoa  ftnrr 
attributing  them  to  a  toxical  agent  floating  in  the  atmosphore* 

%^:  The  traASBOBBion  of  the  diseaae  to  the  Sod/tas  in  utexo;  its 
I^Yxljaatioa  firom  the  internal  nae  of  theTmtera  of'macshes;  the 
inabiliity  of  eueh  watem  to>  soatain  life,  in  fidi.  andt  other  i>:nin>ailg 
of  tb«land;  the  njidermining  e£fect  of  a;  malariai  atmcHyheare  on. 
ttie  ayitem;  the  prodnctioft  by  it  of.  a  state;  of  canhmda^  and  ifca.' 
il^neMO  in  8lu)itei3ing  the  dnratianiof!  life,  indieate  die  essBtooev^ 
ajsd.agency  q£  a  poiaonona  subatance  tranamianble^  is  the  one  caae^ 
ly^. mother  n¥>i;bid  poiaon%  by.tliemotheE  to;  the  child  she  beam  in^ 
hear  womb;  in  anoth^  caae  capable  of  scdntioaiB  the  ntata:  whiek 
he^  to  its^  genemti^B ;  and  in  oiheni,  again^  endowed^  like-irell'- 
h#owa  poisons^  .with  the  ppwser  of  gndnally  occasioning  peetdiav^ 
aad^injuiiouA  changes  in  the  blood. aod.yiial.oigaiis*. 

2li^  The  nentcalinng!  itifluence  eaLeociaad.by  ^opoisDnaxsf  somer^ 
!Egmalic.  diaeaaea?  oyer  the  i^ent.  prodnoing  nadaxial'feTisra;  wonld 
aem»  tOk  indicate  tiie  exiatenoe.of  a.doae  analegDr  befeveen  tiv&ilattar 
and  the  fannei^    The:  same:  Temaxk»:ase  spplicoUe  to  the  patbo- 
gsfiio  antagonism  epdatingbeirweca  malarial  and  ^^^piboad  fereia; 

2jS»  Iiastlyy  from  ail  that  wei  can:  gather  leapecting^  the  oisgmv 
iQOde  of  piograsai«B,.afid  phenoBMoa  of  antomnal  f<lvez8y  theuatnre^' 
of  tha  localities  they,  yimt,  the:  ciccumateiicea.nndbr  which  they 
afqpea]^,  the.  agaMtea.- which  paomoto;  their:  derelopmmt).  on  retard  ■ 
or.  aniBStr  thm  pregDaaa^  we;  najT^coBolndfi^  withonti  fearof  earor, 
that,  evevythii^i  tandsi  to.  oommct.  the  mcdbifio  qpn%  of  wUkdir. 
animmial  &¥er isr theoffq^iingi  with,  the piodnctaof  the.deoon|x^ 
sitMm  of  oiigiNuc  matemla;  requiring  aa  it doos^  Ibr  ita^  genaacatioD, 
that  aaliaa of  tberveigr  same.  i^Qoie»whiidi  are  neoeasary  fob: thai: 
df^^iewftpositJODi    Like;  tbd  Utter,  it!  requirea.  the  pareBeBce.ofr  the: 
above  mN^eoriala;  lil^itbeondinaary  deeampoaifcioa  of  thaae^  the* 
fobrik:  cause  leqweefor  ita  gi&neratien  at  move  or  less  prohmged 
oa^timianQe^  and  a  oantain dftgreeof  aimoephiarie  heat ;  it.requiraa, 
also,  a  certain  aiMwat .of  moiaturfl^  In.thia:  one  as:  well  aa^the  other- 
process,  an  excess  of  this  moisture  prevents  or  arrests  its  progress ; 
in  the  one  as  well  as  the  other,  a  toUd  absence  of  the  same  produces 
a  like  preventive  or  deatructive  efiect.    The  generation  or  difiuaion 
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of  the  febrile  cause  is  promoted  by  a  calm  and  close  state  of  the 
atmosphere,  "and  retarded,  prevented,  or  modified,  by  free  ventila- 
tion, elevated  situations,  and  a  pure  quality  of  the  atmosphere.  Like 
ordinary  decomposition,  the  process  by  which  the  febrile  cause  is 
produced,  is  retarded  by  cold,  and  arrested  by  frost,  as  well  as  by 
intense  heat. 

Now,  as  has  been  said  before,  when  we  find  the  cause  of  fever 
requiring  for  its  development  the  action  of  the  very  agencies  which 
are  necessary  to  insure  the  development  of  the^gaseous  products  of 
decomposition;  when  we  find  that  without  these  agencies,  applied  in 
certain  proportions,  neither  those  gaseous  products  nor  the  efficient 
cause  of  fever  will  manifest  themselves;  that  in  all  instances  in 
which  the  latter  is  produced,  as  shown  by  the  occurrence  of  fever, 
materials  capable,  when  acted  upon  by  the  agencies  in  question,  of 
giving  rise  to  the  evolvement  of  the  gaseous  products  of  decompo- 
sition—organic matter  in  various  conditions  and  states  of  modifica- 
tion-—exists  ;  that  the  total  absence  of  those  materials,  whatsoev^ 
be  the  degree  of  heat,  and  of  terrestrial  and  atmospheric  moisture, 
carries  along  with  it  an  equal  absence  of  fever ;  and  that,  when 
once  formed,  the  gaseous  products  of  decomposition,  as  well  as  the 
febrific  cause,  are  cut  short  by  frost  or  intense  heat,  and  the  pro- 
cess by  which  they  were  generated  arrested ;  when,  I  repeat,  all 
these  circumstances  are  borne  in  mind,  we  can  have  no  reason  to 
doubt  the  propriety  of  admittiaig  that  the  febrile  cause  presents 
a  dose  analogy  to  the  above-mentioned  gaseous  products;  and  that 
if^  in  regard  to  the  latter,  heat,  humidity,  and  other  agencies  acting 
in  given  proportions  and  in  concert  on  dead  organic  matter,  give 
rise  to  certain  products  which  assume  the  gaseous  form ;  and  if  the 
process  of  the  generation  of  these,  and  their  existence  in  the  atmo- 
sphere is  destroyed  by  frost  or  intense  heat ;  the  febrile  poison  which 
requires  for  its  generation  the  action  of  the  same  agencies,  as  also 
the  existence  pf  a  kindred  matter,  and  is  besides  arrested  in  its 
formation,  and  destroyed  when  formed  in  the  way  mentioned,  must 
necessarily  consist  also  of  some  modification  of  a  similar  kind  of 
gaseous  substance ;  in  other  words,  that  autumnal  fevers  must  be 
the  offipring  of  a  malarial  morbid  poison,  and  not  the  dfect  of 
modifications  in  the  sensible  qualities  of  the  atmosphere. 
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CHAPTEB  V. 

PNEUKONIA  AND  AUTUMNAL  FSTBB  COMPARED  IN  KB* 
FERENGE,  TO  THEIR  CAUSES,  MODE  OF  PROGRESSION, 
SYMPTOMS,  ANATOMICAL  CHARACTERS,  AND  THE  CIR- 
CUMSTANCES BY  WHICH  THEY  ARE  INFLUENCED. 

T?ie  cau9€3  of  autumnal  fevers  and  pneumonia  are  different — In 
the  preceding  chapters,  I  have  endeavQured  to  prove,  ^j  &ct8  and 
arguments,  that  autumnal  fevers,  in  their  several  varieties  and 
forms,  from  the  simple  intermittent  to  the  malignant  yellow  fever, 
are  produced  by  specific  toxical  agents,  exhaled  under  the  modi- 
fying action  of  certain  contingent  influences,  heat,  humidity,  &c. 
from  organic  substances  during  the  proceas  of  decomposition; 
and  those  agents  I  have,  in  imitation  of  Dr.  Irvine,  who  first 
borrowed  the  term  ficom  the  Italians,  designated  by  the  generic 
name  of  malaria.  Whether  the  attempt  to  establish,  in  a  satis&c* 
tory  manner,  the  correctness  of  this  generally  admitted  but  some- 
what contested  belief  has  been  successful  or  not,  must  be  left  to 
the  decision  of  the  reader.  Convinced,  however,  from  all  I  have 
seen  or  read,  that  the  migority  of  those  who  have  investigated  the 
subject  with  due  accuracy,  learning,  and  impartiality,  will  affirm 
the  conclusions  to  which  I  have  arrived;  unable  to  discern,  in  the 
*  writings  of  the  opponents  of  the  malarial  origin  of  fevers,  anything 
calculated  to  weaken,  in  the  least,  the  force  of  what  has  been 
adduced  in  its  support;  and  fully  satisfied  that  none  of  the  other 
agencies  to  which  those  diseases  have  been,  at  times,  ascribed,  can 
give  rise  to  their  phenomena,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  regarding 
that  mode  of  origin  as.  a  fietct  placed  beyond  the  possibility  of  doubt 

Now,  if  while  entertaining  these  sentiments — while  holding  au« 
tumnal  fevers  to  be  the  morbid  products  of  the  poisons  in  ques- 
tion— we  lend  a  willing  ear  to  the  speoulationa  of  those,  who, 
reviving  a  long-exploded  hypothesis,  contend  that  the  same  dele* 
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terious  agents  which  produce  fevers  will  also  produce  pneumonic 
inflammation ;  and  i^  from  this  supposed  similarity  of  origin,  we 
argue  that  pneumonia  is  really  and  substantially  nothing  more 
than  a  peculiar  form  of  remittent  and  intermittent  fever,  we  shall 
be  inevitably  led  to  the  conclusion,  that  malarial  exhalations  may 
and  do  give  rise,  in  some  localities,  and  under  certain  circumstances, 
to  inflammation  of  the  lungs.    Nor  is  this  alL    Experience,  as  I 
have  endeavoured  to  demonstrate  in  a  former  chapter,  teaches  that 
pneumonia  occurs,  and  even  prevails  extensively,  imder  circum- 
stances when  malaria  cannot,  in   the  most  distant  manner,  be* 
suspected  to  have  been  an  efficient  and  necessairy  agent^  in  its  pro- 
duction— as,  for  example,  in  places  ii^here  the  poiscni  is  not  evolved, 
or,  if  so,  is  harmless-;  or' in  seasons  of  the  year^  when,  supposing'it 
to  have  existed  or  produced  its  characteristic  effects  before  it  has 
been  destroyed  through  the  influen^ee  of  froi^  or  other  disinfeeting 
HMEta.    In  all  such  locaUtieB  and  seasom  (as  l^e  reader  cannoV  fidl- 
to  perceive),  it  fbllows  that  the  disease^  when  it  oeeurs,  must  be  dnH* 
to  the  operation  of  morbific  ageddes,  cSffomnt  from  those  to  whidi 
Mtomnal  fevers  have  been  distinctly  tiMed.    The  oondusibn  ii#^ 
inevitable,  and,  if  whfle  taking  it  into  ooBsider&tion,  we  admit  tlik' 
reality  of  the  peculiar  efiects' assigned  to  malarial  exhalations^--^ 
we  consent  to  regard  these  as  proMc- causes  ncd  only  of  aututnnal' 
fevera  but  of  pneumonid  inflammation  alsob^-^-w^  shall  be  compelled' 
to  recognize  l^e  poesibility  of  the  latter  disease  being,  not  <mfy*itf  - 
different  localities- and:  in;  diflferrati  s^Btsons'of  the>  yeai^  but  eVety^ ' 
where,  and  at  all  times^  the  offiq>iing,  indiscriminatlBl^,  of  two  sMer' 
of  causes,'  which,  on  examination',  will  be  fbund  to  posses  verf  dkfi 
similar  diaraeteristica  and  properties/    Henoe^  we  shall  have  the 
rather  anomalous  phenomenon  of  one' and  the  same*  disease  sonto^' 
times  springing  ftom  the  operation'  of  a^toxdeai  agent — tlie  mo^ 
ordinary,  or  indeed  legitimate  eflbbt  of  whidi  is  the  prbduetioQ  of  ' 
antnmnal  feV6rs^-and  al  other  times  resulting'  ficom  morbifie  inflia<- 
enceS)  which,  whatever  be  the  variety  of  the  diseases  they  reidly^ 
pfK>duce — a  question  we.have  nothing  to  do  with  ail  presetit — ^have^ 
never,  so  &r  as  can  be'diaeoveied,  occasioned,  done  koA  unaided^ 
by  the  former  agent,  on  attaek  of  pure  remittient,  intermiiteM,' 
yellow^  or  kindred  fevera    To  conform  oasselves  tO'  the  langcuqi^ 
of  our  opponents,  wte  shall  h«ve  an  example'  of' one  fbnii:  of- 
p^riodie  fever,  t;  e.  pneumonia;  produced  by '&  paftieolar  oauscP" 
ma2aria«-whidi  gives:  rise  alao  to  otimr  fonns  aasamed'  'bji'lsiM' 
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Protean  disease — remittent,  intermittent,  and  yellow  fevers ;  while 
in  other  and  more  frequent  instances,  the  aforementioned  form, 
pnemnonia,  springs  from  the  action  of  other  and  very  dijQferent 
morbid  influences,  prolific  in  inflammations  of  that  sort,  but  differ- 
ing widely  from  malaria  in  this,  that  they  cannot  give  rise  to  the 
fevers  in  question.  In  a  word,  admitting  the  views  referred  to  to 
be  well  founded,  the  so-called  pneumonic  form  of  autumnal  fever 
may  be  produced  by  either  of  two  sets  of  causes;  the  one  of  which, 
at  the  same  time  t^t  it  occasions  that  effect,  is,  the  active  agent  in 
the  production  of  the  more  legitimate  form  of  the  disease ;  while 
the  latter  form  of  disease — true  autumnal  fever — results  from  the 
operation  of  but  one  of  these  sets  of  causes — malarial  poison — and 
has  never  yet  been  satisfactorily  traced  to  the  baneful  influence  of 
those  other  agents,  which  are  acknowledged  to  produce  the  pneu- 
monic form. 

Kow,  it  is  not  presuming  too  much  to  say  that  there  is  not  one 
solitary  case,  authentically  recorded,  and  adduced  by  an  individual 
competent  to  decide  in  matters  of  the  kind,  in  which  genuine  pneu* 
monia  can  be  truly  s^id  to  have  been  produced  solely  by  the  well- 
ascertained  cause  of  autumnal  fever,  and  which  can  thereby  enable 
any  one  to  demonstrate,  in  a  satisfactory  manner,  the  connection, 
as  cause  and  effect,  between  malaria  and  that  disease.  That  a  con- 
gested state  of  the  lining  membrane  of  the  bronchial  tubes,  allied 
to  inflammation,  exists  in  many  cases  during  the  cold  flt  of  an 
ague,  may  be  and  is  doubtless  true.  The  strong,  sonorous  rfile, 
which  totally  disappears  on  the  accession  of  perspiration,  indicates 
this  condition,  and  has  been  noticed  too  often  to  be  denied.  There 
may  exist,  also,  during  the  cold  stage,  some  congestion  of  the  lungs, 
which  occasionally  may  approximate  to  the  first  stage  of  pneu- 
monia. But  these  conditions  are  the  effects  of  the  mere  concentra- 
tion of  blood  in  the  internal  organs,  and  occur  in  all  complaints 
attended  with  a  chill.  They  do  not  amount  to  positive  inflammar 
tion;  and,  besides,  do  not  present  themselves  in  other  forms  of 
malflriftl  fevers  in  which  the  chill  is  feebly  marked  and  not  repeated. 
None,  indeed,  of  the  circumstances  connected  with  the  evolvement 
and  dissemination  of  malaria,  whose  legitimate  effect  is  the  produc- 
tion of  autumnal  and  periodic  fevers  of  various  grades  and  types, 
in  localities  where  the  proper  materials  of  decomposition  exist,  will 
be  found  to  prove  instrumental  in  causing  pneumonia  or  other 
diseases  of  a  kindred  character.  Nor  can  it  be  proper  to  look  to 
22 
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the  products  of  such  decomposition  to  account  for  the  occurrence 
of  pulmonary  inflammation  in  malarious  localities  and  seasons, 
unless  we  feel  disposed,  at  the  same  time,  to  ignore,  in  such  places 
and  at  such  periods,  the  morbific  influence  in  the  production  of  the 
disease,  of  the  causes  which  are  acknowledged  to  produce  that  same 
disease  in  situations  where,  and  at  times  when,  malaria  does  not 
and  cannot  be  admitted  to  float  in  the  atmosphere.  In  other  words, 
before  doing  so,  it  will  be  necessary  to  prove  that  in  localities  or 
seasons  noted  for  the  evolvement  of  malaria,  the  ordinary  causes  of 
pneumonia  do  not  prevail,  or,  if  they  do,  remain  perfectly  harmless, 
and  allow  their  rival  in  mischief  to  produce  alone  eflfects,  to  which, 
under  other  circumstances,  they  themselves  give  rise.  It  is  scarcely 
necessary  to  remark,  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  atmosphere  of  a 
malarious  locality  capable  of  excluding  the  ordinary  causes  of 
pneumonia;  and  in  maintaining  that  they  there  assert  their  sway 
as  freely  as  when  the  air  ia  not  tainted  by  morbid  effluvia,  we  do 
not  sin  against  the  canons  of  that  system  of  philosophy  on  which 
some  of  our  opponents  lay  so  much  stress.  Now,  if  such  morbid 
influences  exist  as  well  in  malarious  as  in  other  localities ;  if  nothing 
can  be  pointed  out  capable  of  preventing  the  morbid  effects  they 
produce  in  the  latter  from  being  produced  also  in  the  former,  it  is 
certainly  needless  to  have  recourse  to  such  effluvia  for  the  purpose 
of  accounting  for  the  occurrence  of  that  disease;  for  when  the  latter 
occurs  under  such  circumstances,  it  may  fairly  be  attributed,  not  to 
malaria,  but  to  the  operation  of  its  ordinary  causes.  The  condu- 
sion  will  appear  still  more  natural  when  we  bear  in  mind  a  fact 
already  adverted  to,  that  none  of  the  conditions  of  locality,  which 
are  inimical  to  the  formation  of  malaria,  as  well  as  none  of  the 
hygienic  means  by  which  the  evolvement  of  the  poison  is  arrested 
or  diminished,  have  the  effect  of  preventing  or  lessening  the  pre- 
valence of  pneumonia.  The  disease  continues  to  present  itself  as  if 
no  changes  had  been  made  in  the  surrounding  circumstances,  and 
we  are  justified  in  presuming  that  the  same  causes  which  give 
rise  to  it  aft^  the  extinction  of  malaria  have  produced  it  hefare  that 
extinction. 

But  let  us  admit,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  that  in  all  I  have 
advanced  on  this  subject,  I  err.  Let  us  admit  that  sporadic  pul- 
monary inflammation-~-catarrhal  or  parenchymatous — ^is  produced 
occasionally,  or  often,  by  the  malarial  poison,  and  that  the  epidemic 
forms  of  the  disease  are  due  to  the  same  cause ;  I  am  not  sure  that 
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thfe  admission  will  afford  much  help  to  those  who  feel  disposed  to 
argue,  from  this  circumstance,  that  pneumonia  is  only  a  peculiar 
form  of  periodic  fever.  In  the  first  place,  the  conclusion,  if  well 
founded,  would  only  apply  to  those  particular  cases  which  occur 
where  malaria  is  known  to  be  evolved ;  for,  as  we  have  seen,  and 
as  is  acknowledged,  inflammation  of  the  lungs  presents  itself  under 
circumstances  when  it  must  be  due  to  the  operation  of  other  mor- 
bific influences,  and  cannot,  therefore,  be  viewed  as  closely  con- 
nected with  the  fevefs  in  question.  In  the  second  place,  whether 
pneumonia  be  produced  by  one  or  the  other  of  the  causes,  from 
the  action  of  which  it  is  well-ascertained  to  originate,  it  is,  to  all 
intents  and  purposes,  the  same  disease;  it  is  simply  pneumonia,  and 
nothing  else.  If  produced  by  malaria,  the  same  thing  would  occur 
— ^the  morbid  effects  produced  on  the  lungs  would  be  the  same,  as 
if  they  were  the  result  of  any  of  their  ordinary  causes.  The  dis- 
ease would  not  be,  because  thus  produced,  autumnal  fever,  but 
simply  pneumonia.  If  unmixed  with  unusual  morbid  elements,  it 
would  be  governed  by  the  same  laws  as  other  cases;  it  would  be 
recognized  by  the  same  symptoms;  would  present  the  same  ana- 
tomical characters,  and  would  call  for  the  same  treatment;  while, 
in  cases  presenting  the  unusual  elements  above  alluded  to,  these 
would  constitute  an  addition  to  the  original  elements  of  the  disease, 
by  which  the  latter  would  be  complicated  and  more  or  less  modi- 
fied, without,  however,  being  altered  in  its  essential  characters. 

2.  We  have  seen,  in  a  preceding  chapter,  that  the  prevalence  of 
malarial  fevers,  of  various  grades  and  types,  is  restricted  within 
certain  localities ;  that,  in  many  instances,  the  area  of  these  infected 
places  is  very  limited  in  extent;  that  while  the  disease  prevails  in 
one  spot,  individuals  who  reside  at  a  short  distance,  and  abstain 
from  visiting  that  spot,  escape ;  that  by  removing  from  one  part  of 
the  same  city  to  another  not  far  distant,  or  from  one  end  or  side  of 
a  house  to  another,  or  from  a  lower  to  a  higher  story,  the  disease 
may  be  avoided;  that  ships,  by  shifting  their  position  from  one 
part  of  a  sickly  port  or  shore  to  another  close  by,  are  often  found 
to  lose  the  fever  from  which,  before  the  change,  they  had  suffered 
severely.  We  have  seen,  on  the  other  hand,  that  in  certain  locali- 
ties, the  crews  of  vessels  that  had  been  exempt  from  fever  so  long 
as  they  remained  at  only  a  short  distance  fix)m  land,  were  attacked, 
sometimes  to  a  man,  as  soon  as  they  ventured  ashore;  and  that 
individuals  who  had  enjoyed  good  health  while  avoiding  infected 
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city  or  country  localities,  were  attacked,  with  an  almost  unerring 
certainty,  in  consequence  of  visiting  or  passing  through  them. 
Now  the  physician  who  should  undertake  to  collect  fects  to  prove 
that  the  sphere  of  prevalence  of  pneumonia  is  as  narrowly  circum- 
scribed as  it  is  sometimes  found  to  be  in  fever,  would  have  an 
ungrateful  task  to  perform.  We  nowhere  hear  of  this  disease 
attacking  a  large  number  of  the  residents  of  a  limited  spot,  of  a 
part  of  a  street  or  house,  and  leaving  every  one  in  the  close  vicinity 
of  that  spot,  in  the  next  street,  or  in  the  adjoining  houses,  perfectly 
unscathed.  Nor  need  we  fear  to  predict  that  the  medical  writer 
who  ventures  on  the  assertion  that  pneumonia  has  frequently  been 
observed  to  attack  the  occupants  of  the  lower  rooms  of  houses,  or 
the  basement  wards  of  a  hospital,  and  to  scrupulously  respect  those 
who  dwell  above ;  that  all  the  inmates  of  one  end  of  an  asylum, 
hospital,  prison,  or  house,  have  been  struck  down  by  inflammation 
of  the  lungs,  while  those  occupying  the  other  parts  of  the  same 
building  have  remained  untouched — and  that,  too,  not  during  one 
season,  but  during  a  succession  of  seasons — will  run  great  risk  of 
giving  but  an  unfavourable  opinion  of  the  authenticity  of  his  facts, 
or  the  soundness  of  his  judgment.  We  do  not  hear  of  the  crews  of 
ships  ridding  themselves  of  the  disease  in  question,  by  shifting  their 
position,  and  anchoring  at  the  distance  of  a  few  dozen  yards ;  or  of 
vessels,  which  before  had  been  healthy,  becoming,  by  a  reverse 
change  or  the  removal  of  an  intervening  ship  or  other  object,  sud* 
denly  visited  with  the  disease.  Neither  do  we  find  a  large  number 
of  instances  on  record  of  vessels  which  were  free  so  long  as  they 
remained  under  sail,  or  at  anchor  at  a  short  distance  from  an  in- 
fected shore,  being  filled  with  pneumonic  cases  the  moment  they 
approached  close  to  the  land,  or  sent  their  boats  to  explore  the 
mouths  of  rivers,  &c.;  or,  again,  of  scores  of  individuals,  who  had 
remained  healthy  while  residing  at  a  short  distance,  being  attacked 
with  pleurisy  or  pneumonia  in  consequence  of  jumping  over  the 
barricades,  and  promenading  about  the  streets  of  an  infected  spot 
3.  It  has  been  seen  that  the  cause  of  autumnal  fever  is  wafted 
by  the  wind;  that  the  disease  prevails  in  localities  situate  in  such 
a.  way  as  to  receive,  through  that  means,  the  malarial  exhalations 
evolved  &om  local  sources  of  infection;  while  other  localities  fdaced 
in  a  contrary  direction,  though  at  a  very  short  distance,  escape 
more  or  less  completely.  It  has  been  seen,  also,  that  the  e£fect  does 
not  depend  upon  the  particular  point  of  the  compass,  abstractly 
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considered,  whence  the  wind  happens  to  blow,  but  upon  the  posi- 
tion the  suflfering  locality  occupies  relatively  to  marshes  or  other 
sources  of  morbid  effluvia.  Again,  we  have  seen  that  the  disease, 
thus  produced,  will  be  arrested  in,  or  diverted  from,  its  course  by 
a  hill,  a  row  of  trees,  a  wall,  a  curtain,  or  other  such  causes  of  ob- 
struction; and,  on  the  contrary,  that  places  heretofore  healthy  have 
become  infested  with  fever,  by  simply  removing  such  obstructions 
and  allowing  a  free  access  to  some  particular  wind.  The  history  of 
pneumonia  fiirnishes  us  with  nothing  of  the  kind.  It  presents  no 
example  of  the  disease  being  produced  or  prevented  in  this  way ; 
of  its  causes  being  wafted  by  a  particular  wind  passing  over  an  in- 
fected locality ;  of  its  course  being  impeded  by  hills,  trees,  walls, 
and  curtains;  or  of  cases  of  it  being  multiplied  by  the  removal  of 
these.  That  cold  winds  will,  as  we  shall  see,  produce,  under  par- 
ticular circumstances,  cases  of  pneumonia,  is  doubtless  true;  but  it 
should  be  borne  in  mind  that  it  matters  not  whether  such  winds, 
in  order  that  they  may  occasion  that  effect,  pass  over  sickly  or 
healthy  localities,  while  their  real  agency  in  the  matter  is  without 
difficulty  accounted  for  by  the  sudden  production  of  one  or  more 
of  the  ordinary  causes  of  the  disease. 

4.  We  have  seen  that  the  overflow  of  the  sea,  of  lakes,  of 
rivers,  or  other  sheets  or  streams  of  water;  the  establishment  of 
mill-dams;  the  digging  of  canals;  the  levelling  of  streets;  the  partial 
draining  of  marshy  surfaces;  the  clearing  of  new  land,  and  the  like, 
are  fruitful  sources  of  fevers.  We  have  seen  that  these  are  produced 
by  exhalations  from  masses  of  decaying  or  green  timber,  or  of 
other  vegetable  as  well  as  of  animal  substances,  separate  or  com- 
bined, in  a  state  of  decomposition.  Where,  may  it  not  be  asked, 
shall  we  find  well-authenticated  instances  of  pneumonia  produced 
by  such  occurrences,  unless  they  bring  along  with  them  some  of 
the  ordinary  and  well-known  causes  of  the  disease?  Apart  from 
these  causes  those  occurrences  are  harmless,  so  far  as  thoracic  in- 
flammations are  concerned. 

5.  Facts  in  large  numbers  have  been  adduced  to  show  the  salu- 
tary effects  of  complete  drainage  in  putting  a  stop  to,  or  in  dimi- 
nishing, the  prevalence  of  fevers.  While  such  is  the  constant  result 
of  this  measure  in  regard  to  those  diseases,  no  change  is  effected  so 
far  as  concerns  pneumonia,  which  generally  continues  to  show  itself 
as  if  nothing  had  occurred.  We  have  seen  that  the  same  salutary 
effects,  as  regards  fevers,  have  followed  the  complete  flooding,  by 
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artificial  or  natural  means,  or  the  washing  of  insalubrious  lo6aIities. 
So  far,  nothing  has  been  pointed  out  calculated  to  show  that  from 
such  occurrences  have  resulted  like  salutary  effects  in  respect  to 
pneumonia;  the  number  of  cases  of  which  does  not  seem'  to  be 
smaller  when  the  country  at  large  is  deluged  with  water,  than 
when  it  is  but  partially  covered ;  or  after  a  heretofore  sickly  locality 
has  been  rid,  through  the  effect  of  rain  or  otherwise,  of  all  sources 
of  malarial  exhalations. 

6.  We  have  seen  that  autumnal  fevers,  the  offspring  of  malarial 
exhalations,  prevail  sometimes  to  an  extraordinary  extent  in  certain 
localities,  and  that,  on  particular  occasions,  they  spread  over. a  wide 
expanse  of  country,  striking  down  at  once,  or  in  rapid  succession,  a 
large  portion  of  the  population,  and  causing  among  them  a  consider- 
able mortality.  We  have  seen,  also,  that  while  in  certain  localities 
such  fevers  prevail  extensively,  and  occasion  a  great  loss  of  life,  in 
other  places,  situate  close  by,  and  differing  little  from  the  former 
in  climate,  altitudinal  range,  and  other  particulars,  they  attack  but 
few,  and  give  rise  to  a  small  proportional  mortality ;  that  in  some 
of  the  West  India  Islands,  for  example,  the  deaths  among  the  troops 
have  amounted  to  104.1  per  1,000  (Tobago),  while  in  others  (St 
Vincent's  and  Barbadoes)  they  have  not  reached  12  per  1,000.  No- 
thing of  the  kind  will  be  found  to  hold  good  as  regards  pneumonia^ 
which  in  ordinary  times  is,  comparatively  at  least,  a  disease  of 
unfrequent  occurrence;  prevails  in  the  same  place  to  very  much 
the  same  extent  at  each  return  of  its  appropriate  season;  or,  if  it 
varies  in  that  respect,  does  so  on  account  of  corresponding  changes 
in  the  sensible  qualities  of  the  atmosphere;  prevails  to  an  equal 
extent  in  each  of  the  several  places  where  fevers  are  so  unequally 
distributed ;  occasions  everywhere  much  the  same  rate  of  mortality ; 
and,  at  periods  of  its  widest  epidemic  diffusion,  neither  attacks  by 
far  so  large  a  number  of  individuals,  nor  causes  so  immense  a  loss 
of  life,  as  we  find  to  be  the  case  with  regard  to  the  other  disease. 

7.  It  is  a  fact  placed  beyond  doubt,  that  malarial  fevers,  what- 
ever be  the  form  they  assume,  are  more  likely  to  be  the  result  of 
exposure,  in  infected  localities,  to  night  air,  by  which  the  poison 
may  very  naturally  be  understood  to  be  condensed  and  rendered 
more  prolific  of  disease.  During  the  various  epidemics  of  yellow 
fever  in  this  city,  the  baneful  influence  of  night  air  was  manifested 
in  such  innumerable  instances  as  to  leave  no  doubts  on  the  subject 
in  the  minds  of  physicians  conversant  with  the  disease,  by  some  of 
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whom  it  has  been  recorded  in  emphatic  terms.^  Dr.  Merrill,  already 
cit^,  in  a  private  communication  to  the  present  writer  says,  in 
reference  to  the  yellow  fever  of  Natchez :  "  I  know  of  no  instance  in 
which  the  disease  was  ever  taken  from  exposure  in  the  daytime,  and 
then  returning  home  to  the  country."  This  only  confirms  an  observa- 
tion very  generally  made  at  every  epidemic  return  of  this  form  of 
fever  in  tropical  and  temperate  climates.  The  same  holds  good  in 
regard  to  remittents  and  intermittents  everywhere,  abroad  or  at  home; 
even  under  circumstances  when  the  greatest  attention  is  |paid  to  guard 
against  the  action  of  ordinary  morbific  influences.^  I  am  not  aware 
that  pneumonia,  in  regard  to  the  peculiarities  attending  its  produc* 
tion,  is^overned  by  any  law  of  the  kind.  Its  causes  are  operative . 
by  day  as  they  are  by  night.  When  proper  precaution  is  taken, 
during  the  latter  period,  to  shield  the  body  from  their  effects,  the 
disease  will  be  easily  avoided.  But  when  the  same  precautions  are 
not  attended  to  during  the  day,  the  disease  is  as  apt  to  follow  then 
as  at  any  other  period.  Even  admitting  this  not  to  be  true,  expe- 
rience teaches  that  night  exposure  is  not  more  dangerous,  so  far  as 
regards  this  disease,  in  a  malarial  than  in  a  non-malarial  locality ; 
the  condition  of  soil,  temperature,  and  other  contingencies  being 
the  same  in  all;  whereas,  the  contrary  is  the  case  in  reference  to 
autumnal  fevers,  which  follow  on  such  exposure  only  in  certain 
localities. 

8.  Nor  are  we  to  lose  sight  of  the  fact  pointed  out  by  very 
reliable  authorities,  and  which  .experience  everywhere  confirms, 
that  the  production  of  fevers  is  favoured  by  the  state  of  sleep. 
Dr.  Eush,  in  his  account  of  the  epidemic  of  1793,  says :  "A  great 
proportion  of  all  who  were  aflfected  by  this  fever,  were  attacked  in 
the  night.  Sleep  induced  direct  debility  (which  he  afterwards 
called  debility  by  abstraction),  and  thereby  disposed  the  contagion 
(malaria),  which  floated  in  the  blood,  to  act  with  such  force  upon 
the  system  as  to  destroy  its  equilibrium,  and  thus  produce  a  fever. 
The  influence  of  sleep,  as  a  predisposing  and  exciting  cause,  was 

»  Rash,  FeTcr  oflTOS,  p.  60;  Works,  It.  18,  85;  Deveze,  118,114;  J.  K.  Mitchell, 
53,  64 ;  Chapman,  Phil.  Med.  and  Phys.  J.  viii.  819 ;  Emlen,  N.  A.  J.  v.  827;  Cald- 
well on  Miasm,  607 ;  do.  on  Malaria,  128, 144 :  Wood,  i.  814. 

«  Grant,  58;  Moultrie,  G2;  Valentin,  228;  Lempriere,  ii.  118;  Dariste,  218;  Rollo, 
144;  Arnold,  60;  Celle,  292;  Caillot,  260;  Bally,  690;  Brygon,  217;  Brocchi,  260: 
J.  Johnson  on  Trop.  CI.  78  ;  Rigaud  de  L'Isle,  in  do.  812;  Gilbert,  81 ;  Barton,  Fev. 
of  Hoiig-Kong,  Dublin  J.  (N.  S.)  xii.  344-347. 
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often  assisted  by  the  want  of  bedclothes  suited  to  the  midnight  or 
morning  coolness  of  the  air."  That  snch  an  agency  has  been  called 
in  question  by  Dr.  Deveze  (114, 116),  and  others,  is  doubtless  true. 
But  by  reference  to  some  of  the  older  and  many  later  and  contem- 
porary writers,  from  Lancisi  to  the  present  day,  we  shall  find  state- 
ments of  facts  observed  in  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  and  America, 
which  confirm  the  views  of  our  eminent  countrjrman.*  Speaking 
of  the  remittent  and  intermittent  fevers  of  Peru,  Ulloa  long  ago 
remarked :  **  Quand  ces  fihres  regnent  dans  les  Quelradas  (or  deep 
valleys)  il  suffit  d!y  s^'oumer  pour  en  Ure  pris;  quony  darme  de  nuit  ou 
dejour^  onne  les  ivite  pasP^  Nor  can  the  effSect  be  matter  of  astoni^- 
ment.  Every  one  knows  that  certain  functions  are  modified  in  a 
more  or  less  marked  degree  by  the  state  of  sleep.  Dr.  Edwards 
has  shown,'  and  the  same  observation  was  made  before  by  Sancto- 
rius  and  KeiU,  that  the  state  in  question  has  a  tendency  to  increase 
the  perspirable  process.  At  the  same  time,  the  nervous  energy  is 
diminished,  the  circulation  is  less  rapid,  calorification  is  lessened, 
other  functions  are  performed  with  less  energy,  and  the  whole 
system  is  in  a  state  of  relaxation.  In  a  word,  the  body  is  in  a 
condition  calculated  to  impair  greatly  the  elimination  of  the  msdarial 
poison,  and  thereby  favour  its  morbific  impression  on  the  system. 
That  the  state  of  sleep  may,  for  the  same  reason,  render  the  body 
more  susceptible  to  the  action  of  other  morbid  agencies — even  of 
those  which  give  rise  to  pneumonia — and  that  hence  the  attack,  in 
some  instances,  may  have  been  due  to  exposure  to  cold  during  that 
state,  no  one  is  justified  in  denying.  But  such  cases  are  compara- 
tively seldom  encountered;  and  in  fenny  districts  or  infected 
localities,  persons  who  fall  asleep  in  the  open  air  at  night,  during 
the  sickly  season,  are  not  more  than  ordinarily  liable  to  attacks  of 
pneumonia,  or  at  any  rate  not  more  so  than  if  no  cause  of  infection 
existed;  while  in  other  localities,  during  corresponding  seasons, 
but  where  such  causes  do  not  exist,  sleeping  in  the  night  air  may  not 

■  Lancisi,  op,  cit.  77;  Bancroft,  86,  87,  100,  172;  Lind  on  Seamen,  75;  lb.  on  Hot 
CI.  192,  233;  Wood,  i.  144;  Simons,  18:  Bryson,  218;  Wallace,  Edinb.  J.  zlvi.  273; 
Monfalcon,  196 ;  Alibert,  285:  Folchi,  N.  A.  J.  vii.  258;  Clark's  Notes  on  Italy,  10; 
Blano  on  Seamen,  230 ;  Edinb.  Rey.  xxxvi.  546 ;  Celle,  prat,  des  Pays  Chauds,  298; 
Watson,  Praet  450 ;  Brocohi,  State  Fisico  de  Roma. 

'  Ulloa,  M^moires  Philosopbiqnes  Hist.  Physiques  concement  la  IMconyerte  de 
TAmerique,  i.  245. 

*  On  Physical  Agents,  102,  Am.  ed. 
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be  indalged  in  with  impuiiitj  unless  the  same  precaations  are  used 
as  would  be  necessary  in  the  daytime. 

9.  We  have  seen  that  the  development  of  fever  may  be  pre- 
vented, and  its  progress  arrested,  by  the  judicious  use  of  disin- 
fectants— by  smoke,  the  sprinkling  of  lime,  the  lighting  of  fires;' 
by  the  clearing  and  wafihing  of  gutters,  sinks,  and  sewers ;  by  the 
removal  or  covering  over  of  sources  of  infection.  No  such  means 
have  ever,  to  my  knowledge^  prevented  the  development  or  arrested 
the  progress  of  pneumonic  inflammation,  among  the  inhabitants  of 
any  locality,  large  or  small.  To  this,  let  me  add  that  in  malarial 
localities,  where  fevers  are  rife,  and  exposure  early  in  the  morning 
is  almost  snre  to  be  followed  by  an  attack,  it  has  been  found  useful 
to  avoid  going  out  on  an  empty  stomach  or  without  taking  a  small 
quantity  qf  ardent  spirits,  or  a  cup  of  hot  coffee.  From  this  has 
doubtless  arisen  the  custom,  so  prevalent  in  some  parts  of  tropical 
countries — ^in  Martinique,  Giiadaloupe,  Guiana,  Cayenne,  Ac. — of 
taking  a  cup  of  strong  infusion  of  the  latter  on  rising  in  the  morn- 
ing. By  means  of  this  substance,  the  bitter  principle  of  which 
bears  some  analogy  to  that  of  cinchona,  intermittent  fevers,  as  we 
learn  from  Moreau  de  Jonnes,  are  frequently  prevented.  The  same 
effect  is  obtained  by  bark  itself,  or  some  of  its  salts  taken  in  the 
same  way.  When  the  French  army  encamped  in  the  morasses  of 
Mantua,  the  soldiers  were  all  made  to  take,  at  the  dawn  of  day,  a 
portion  of  tincture  of  bark,  and  from  this  precautionary  measure, 
which  was  long  ago  recommended  by  Lind  and  other  writers,  the 
most  beneficial  results  were  obtained."  These  precautions  will  serve 
very  little  purpose  against  pneumonia. 

10.  We  have  seen  that  fevers  are  in  very  many  instances  the 
result  of  a  solitary  and  transient  exposure  to  an  infected  locality ; 
indeed,  that  the  large  majority  of  those  who  thus  expose  them- 
selves, run  an  imminent  risk  of  an  attack.  In  regard  to  pneumonia, 
not  one  probably  in  thousands  would  be  in  danger  from  such  ex- 
posure in  any  locality ;  and  in  those  so  attacked,  after  a  visit  to  an 
infected  spot,  the  disease  would  easily  be  traced  to  a  disregard  of 
precautionary  measures  absolutely  necessary  everywhere  to  guard 
against  the  disease,  and  which  have  no  connection  whatsoever  with 

>  Blane,  Dissertations,  i.  221 ;  Bryson,  227;  Anbert  Roche,  Mem.  but  rAcclimate- 
ment^  An.  d'Hyg.  xzxiii.  28 ;  Monfalcon,  op.  cii.  282 ;  Celle,  Hygiene  des  Pays  Chauds, 
847, 867 ;  Morean  de  Jonnes,  Hygiene  Militaire  des  Antilles,  67 ;  Lind  on  Hot  Climates, 
817,  818;  Therenot,  95;  CaiUot,  264;  RoUo,  147. 
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tHe  special  causes  of  autumnal  fevers,  while  the  (langer  would  not 
be  greater  in  sickly  localities  than  elsewhere. 

11.  It  has  been  stated,  on  respectable  authority,  that  in  both  the 
West  and  East  Indies,  places  where  the  mangrove  and  mancinellas 
grow  luxuriantly,  the  most  unhealthy  spots  are  those  in  which  the 
roots  of  those  plants  are  only  occasionally  and  partially  under 
water ;  and  that  in  tropical  climates  the  existence  of  a  large  quan- 
tity of  astringent  plants,  the  bark  of  which  is  rich  in  animal  matter 
combined  with  tannin,  is  generally  connected  with  the  development 
of  fever.  What  reason  have  we  for  believing  that  these  circum- 
stances exercise  an  influence  on  the  development  of  pneumonia? 

12.  Epidemics  of  fever  are  on  very  many  occasions  attended 
with  a  wide-spread  disturbance  in  the  health  of  the  population  at 
large — a  considerable  number  of  individuals,  though  not  labouring 
under  the  fuUy-formed  disease,  exhibiting  one  or  more  of  its  symp- 
toms in  a  mitigated  form,  and  bearing  the  marks  of  the  cause  hav- 
ing produced  an  impress  on  the  system,  as  shown  by  the  condition 
of  the  eyes,  the  secretions,  the  alimentary  canal,  the  brain  and 
nerves,  the  blood,  &c.  We  do  not  find  such  a  result  to  obtain 
during  seasons  when  pneumonia  is  most  prevalent. 

13.  Neither  do  we  find  that  in  those  seasons  the  lower  orders  of 
animals  or  plants  suffer  in  a  way  corresponding  to  that  they  are 
often  found  to  suffer  in  times  of  fever  epidemics. 

In  fine,  the  more  we  examine  the  question  at  present  before  us, 
the  more  inclined  we  must  be  to  adopt  the  opinion,  that  pneumonia 
is  never  produced  simply  by  the  introduction  into  the  system  of  a 
malarial  poison  by  which  the  atmosphere  of  an  infected  locality  is 
polluted ;  for,  when  the  disease  attacks  individuals  exposed  to  the 
influence  of  such  places,  it  may  be  traced  to  the  operation  of  other 
agencies,  which  prevail  contemporaneously  with  the  poison  in  ques- 
tion, and  cannot  fail  to  exercise  their  baneful  effects  in  an  impure, 
as  they  do  in  a  pure  locality.  Nor  can  we  greatly  err,  when  we 
affirm  that  if  those  agents  produce  pneumonia  in  places  where  th^ 
malarial  influence  does  not  extend,  where  malaria  is  never  evolved, 
or  where  its  evolution,  if  it  has  taken  place,  has  been  completely 
arrested,  as  proved  by  the  constant  absence  or  cessation  of  its  legi- 
timate effects — fevers — it  is  to  them  we  must  look  for  the  true 
cause  of  the  development  of  the  disease  when  it  shows  itself  in 
infected  localities,  and  not  to  the  exhalations  by  which  the  atmo- 
sphere of  those  localities  may  be  contaminated.    So  long  as  care  is 
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taken  to  avoid  the  action  of  those  agencies,  exposure  to  malaita 
may  produce  fevers ;  but  no  quantity  of  it  received  into  the  system 
will  occasion  pneumonia,  which,  in  fever  localities  as  elsewhere, 
owes  its  origin  to  the  operation  of  the  same  causes. 

Oavses  of  Pneumonia. — As  regards  the  natxire  of  the  morbific 
influences  in  question,  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  say  much  in  this 
place.  Every  one  conversant  with  the  subject,  whether  in  or  out 
of  the  profession,  knows  full  well,  that  pneumonia  and  all  other 
kindred  affections  of  the  thoracic  organs,  are  very  usually  due,  not 
in  one  place  and  in  one  season  only,  but  in  all  places  and  at  all 
times,  to  atmospheric  vicissitudes,  to  exposure  to  cold,  especially 
when  the  body  is  hot  and  perspiring,  to  currents  of  cold  air,  and  the 
like.*  Dr.  Barton,  of  New  Orleans,  who  has  paid  much  attention 
to  meteorological  subjects,  informs  me,  in  a  private  communication, 
that  "  Pneumonia  is  most  apt  to  occur  at  variable  temperatures 
from  20  to  50 — with  a  low  dew-point,  and  great  drying  power, 
producing  rapid  evaporation  from  the  surface  of  the  lungs  and 
skin."  Add  to  these  sundry  physical  and  local  causes — violent 
exercises  of  the  voice,  irritating  vapours,  and  asphyxiating  gases, 
blows  on  the  chest,  wounds  of  the  lungs ;  the  translation  by  meta- 
stasis of  gout,  rheumatism,  cutaneous  diseases;  the  transfer  of 
inflammation  or  purulent  deposits  after  extensive  wounds  in  vari- 
ous parts  of  the  body,  or  important  surgical  operations.*  Expe- 
rience teaches  all  this;  and  teaches,  besides,  that  the  prevalence  of 
pneumonic  inflammation  in  each  system  of  climate  increases  and 
decreases  in  proportion,  not  as  the  evolution  of  malaria  increases  or 
decreases,  but  as  the  seasons  are  contrasted ;  thus  maintaining,  as 
Dr.  Forry  has  correctly  pointed  out,  an  unvarjong  relation  with  the 
extreme  range  of  the  thermometer  as  connected  with  the  seasons. 
In  other  words,  we  find  that  the  ratio  of  those  diseases  is  highest  in 
proportion  as  the  difference  between  the  temperature  o£  summer 

»  Hildebrand,  Inst.  Pract.  Med.  iii.  194;  Bouillaud,  Diet,  de  Med.  Pnwjt.  xiii.  859; 
Ih.  M6d.  Clin.  ii.  161 ;  Grisolle,  147 ;  Swett,  80,  81 ;  Williams,  Cycl.  of  Pract.  Med.  iii. 
407 ;  Chomel,  Diet,  de  Mdd.  xxv.  164 ;  Andral,  Mdd.  Clin.  J.  612 ;  Barthee  et  Rilliet,  i. 
115;  Pinel  &  Briolietau,  Diet,  des  So.  MM.  xHii.  896;  Laenneo,  i.  646;  Forbes'a 
TranBl.  226;  Daniel  Monro,  ii.  247;  W.  Phillip,  204;  Wood's  Pract.  ii.  42. 

*  See  Sir  C.  Bell's  Surg.  Operations ;  Quthrie  on  Gunshot  Wounds ;  Forbes's  Laen* 
nee ;  Williams,  Cyelopasdia;  Grisolle,  142;  Rouppe,  44;  J.  Frank,  816  ;  Lieutaiid,  i. ; 
Portal,  Anat.  Med.  v.  72 ;  Andral,  Clinical  Med,  L  512 ;  Erichsen,  Med.-CU.  Trans, 
xxn.  29. 
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and  winter  increases,  and  lowest  in  proportion  Us  it  grows  less; 
that  the  stronger  the  impression  on  the  system  by  the  high  tempe- 
rature of  the  former  season,  the  more  susceptible  the  lungs  are  ren- 
dered, so  far  as  regards  inflammatory  complaints,  to  the  morbific 
agency  of  the  opposite  seasons ;  that  those  diseases  are  invariably 
less  prevalent  in  the  moist  and  chang^ble  climate  peculiar  to  the 
sea-coast  and  large  lakes  of  this  country,  where  malaria  is  abund- 
antly evolved,  than  in  the  dry  atmosphere  of  the  opposite  locality, 
where  the  febrile  poison  is  not  largely  produced.  Hence,  if  pneu- 
monia and  pleurisy  are  more  frequently  encountered  in  the  Middle 
and  Southwest  regions  of  the  United  States  than  in  the  cold  and 
variable  climates  of  our  Northern  and  Eastern  States,  the  explana- 
tion is  not  to  be  sought  in  the  fact,  that  the  cause  of  periodical  or 
autumnal  fevers  exist  in  many  sections  of  those  regions,  but  in  the 
circumstance  that  individuals  are  placed  under  the  control  of  the 
law  above  alluded  to;  t.  a.  the  greater  impressibility  of  the  thoracic 
organs  to  cold  occasioned  by  the  previous  influence  exercised  by 
long-continued  summer  heat;  and  that  the  efSoci  is  equally  well 
marked,  whether  the  locality  where  these  diseases  are  found,  be  or 
be  not  the  seat  of  febrile  affections,  or  characterized  by  the  kind  of 
soil  prone  to  the  production  of  the  latter ;  and  are  likewise  noticed 
in  climates  where,  from  the  peculiarities  of  the  soil,  the  nature  and 
proportionate  duration  of  the  seasons,  and  the  range  of  the  thermo- 
meter and  hygrometer,  they  never  have  originated,  and  in  all 
probability  never  can  originate. 

Another  writer,  who  has  investigated  the  subject  on  even  a 
larger  scale  than  Dr.  Forry — Dr.  Lawson,  of  the  English  army,  and 
whose  conclusions  are  drawn  from  the  results  obtained  among  the 
British  troops  in  the  diflferent  stations  scattered  over  the  greater 
part  of  the  earth,  remarks,  that  the  frequency  of  inflammatory  dis- 
eases of  the  lungs,  and  the  amount  of  the  resulting  mortality,  are 
proportional  to  the  prevalence  and  activity  of  the  (not  malarial 
poison,  but)  refrigerating  causes  relatively  to  the  powers  of  resist- 
ance of  the  constitution.^ 

Not  very  different  is  it  in  relation  to  catarrhal  complaints,  which, 
as  we  have  seen,  Dr.  Copland  and  others  have  classed  among  the 
products  of  malaria.  Except,  perhaps,  when  it  presents  itself  in  the 
garb  of  what  has  been  denominated  influenza — and  then  it  is  appa- 

>  Edinb.  Med.  and  Surg  J.  Ixii.  50. 
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rently  due  to  some  wide-spread  and  travelling  meteorological  cliangef 
of  the  essence  of  which  we  know  nothing,  bat  certainly  bearing  no 
analogy  tomiasmal  exhalation-— catarrh  is  evidently  the  ofi&pring 
of  those  atmospheric  influences  to  which  other  thoracic  irritations 
are  due;  while  the  idea  of  its  dependence  on  the  specific  cause  of 
periodic  fevers  will  be  found  destitute  of  solid  foundation*  On  this 
subject  let  the  following  remarks  of  Dr.  Forry  suffice : — 

"  That  catarrhal  fever  has  not  the  remotest  connection  with  ma- 
larial causes,  is  demonstrated  by  the  statistics  of  our  troops.  As 
the  ratio  of  intermittent  and  remittent  fever  is  about  five  times 
higher  in  our  southern  than  northern  latitudes,  and  as  that  (^ 
catarrhal  affections  is  twice  as  high  in  the  latter,  it  follows  that^  as 
'the  results  are  in  an  inverse  proportion,  no  relation  o£  cause  and 
effect*  is  discoverable.  As  the  classification  of  Dr.  Copland,  how- 
ever,  limits  the  production  of  catarrhal  fever  to  '  ten^)erate  ranges 
of  atmospheric  heat,  aided  by  moisture,'  it  may  be  said  that  it  im- 
plies only  to  our  northern  regions.  In  diametrical  opposition,  theOi 
to  this  view,  it  is  found  that  in  the  winter,  when  no  '  miasm  from 
decayed  vegetable  matter  arises,  the  ratio  is  twice  as  high  as  in 
summer,  and  that  the  annual  ratio  in  the  moist  climate  of  the  lakes^ 
and  the  coast  of  New  England,  is  not  more  than  half  as  high  as  that 
of  the  dry  climate  of  the  region  remote  from  large  bodies  of 
water.'  "^ 

All  this,  let  it  be  said  en  pasaarU^  differs  somewhat  from  the  re- 
sults obtained  in  regard  to  autumnal  fevers,  which,  in  tem.perate 
regions,  where  the  temperature  of  the  several  seasons  are  generally 
strongly  contrasted,  often  prevail  most  when  a  very  long  hot  sum^ 
mer  succeeds  to  a  very  cold  winter;  and  which,  on  the  other  hand^ 
spread  more  extensively  in  tropical  regions  and  in  the  southern 
regions  of  this  country  and  Europe,  where  the  seasons  are  not  con^ 
trasted,  or  are  so  to  a  limited  extent,  and  which  require  for  tbeii 
development  and  dissemination  meteorological  conditions,  for  the 
most  part  the  reverse  of  those  mentioned  in  regard  to  pneumonia. 

But  be  this  as  it  may,  the  experience  of  the  world  shows  that 
although  it  is  not  always  possible,  in  all  individual  cases  of  pneu- 
monia, and  under  all  circumstances,  to  arrive  at  a  precise  knowiedgq 
of  the  cause  of  the  disease,  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  defi* 
nite  and  correct  information  from  those  attacked,  or  from  the  indis- 

>  Climate  of  the  U.  S.  805. 
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tinct  manner  in  which  the  morbid  agent  has  impressed  the  system; 
yet,  in  the  larger  number  of  instances,  the  disease  is  due  to  well- 
ascertained  injurious  influences,  not  one  of  which  can  produce,  or 
has  ever  produced,  intermittent,  remittent,  bilious,  or  yellow  fevers, 
or  bears  the  least  analogy  to  the  morbid  poisons  which  give  rise  to 
these  maladies.  And  it  is  not  a  very  great  stretch  of  assumption 
to  suggest,  that  in  those  instances  in  which  the  cause  cannot  be 
satisfactorily  ascertained,  it  would,  if  discovered,  be  found  to  be 
allied  to  the  former  influences,  and  to  have  nothing  in  common  with 
the  latter.  True  it  is  that  writers  have  speculated  on  the  possibility 
of  inflammatory  affections  of  the  lungs  being,  under  particular  cir- 
cumstances, produced  by  the  introduction  of  certain  morbid  poisons 
into  the  circulation,  through  the  agency  of  respiration  or  otherwise; 
and  it  may  be  argued  that,  if  we  admit  this  to  be  the  case  in  some 
instances,  the  advocates  of  the  malarial  origin  of  pneumonia  will 
think  themselves  justified  in  maintaining,  that  what  is  true  of  one 
or  more  poisons,  may  be  supposed  to  hold  equally  good  in  regard  to 
the  cause  of  autumnal  fevers.  Such,  for  example,  has  been  said  to 
be  the  effect  of  the  poison  of  the  rattlesnake,  which,  it  is  affirmed, 
gives  rise  to  pneumonia;  and  we  know  that  epidemic  catarrh  or 
influenza,  in  which  the  disease  extends  sometimes  to  the  substance 
of  the  lungs,  as  well  as  epidemic  pneumonia,  are  supposed  by 
respectable  authorities — among  whom,  in  reference  to  the  latter 
complaint,  we  find  no  less  a  name  than  that  of  Laennec' — to  be  due 
to  a  peculiar  miasm  floating  in  the  atmosphere;  the  reason  assigned 
being  the  universality  of  the  prevalence  of  those  affections,  and  the 
difficulty  of  tracing  them  to  any  of  their  ordinary  causes.  In  all 
this,  however,-  we  can  discover  nothing  more  than  conjecture.  In 
the  first  place,  the  statement  respecting  the  agency  of  the  poison*  of 
the  rattlesnake  in  producing  pneumonia,  to  say  the  least,  needs 
confirmation.  By  those  most  experienced  in  the  matter,  it  is  stateil 
that  when  a  rabbit  or  small  animal  is  poisoned  by  this  snake,  it 
gives  no  evidence  of  feeling  pain,  and  generally  for  some  minutes 
appears  to  be  well — his  ears  then  begin  to  droop,  giddiness  anti 
uneasiness  follow,  and  the  animal  falls;  the  pupil  becomes  dilatetl, 
slight  convulsions  ensue,  and  death  closes  the  scene  in  about  fifteen 
minutes  from  the  accident  On  examination,  it  is  found  that  tin? 
red  colour  of  the  blood  in  the  part  affected  has  been  destroyed. 

1  Tnit^  de  r  AascoltatioD,  i.  547. 
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The  muscular  fibres  and  cellular  substance  for  two  inches  aronnd 
the  puncture  are  black,  and  so  is  the  blood  in  the  veins  leading 
from  the  wound ;  that  in  the  heart  is  darker  than  natural,  and  does 
not  coagulate  so  firmly  as  when  the  animal  has  been  killed  by  a 
blow  on  the  head ;  the  supply  of  blood  to  the  brain  is  deficient;  but 
neither  this  organ  nor  any  other  solid  parts  show  signs  of  injury, 
except  near  the  wound,  which  swells  sometimes  very  considerably.* 
In  man,  the  symptoms  are  longer  in  developing  themselves,  and 
the  disease  runs  a  more  protracted  course ;  but  the  phenomena  are 
similar  in  kind,  and  in  no  instance  evince  anything  indicating  the 
existence  of  pneumonic  inflammation.  If  pulmonary  symptoms 
occur,  and  the  lungs  are  found  to  present,  after  death,  marks  of 
morbid  change,  the  effects  are  due,  in  this  and  other  kindred  cases, 
to  simple  congestion,  a  condition  very  generally  encountered  in 
afiections  characterized  by,  or  combined  with  a  defibrinated  stfite 
of  the  blood.*  ^ 

Again ;  of  the  morbific  agent  which  gives  rise  to  influenza  we 
know  little.  Indeed,  if  we  knew  more,  it  is  not  certain  that  our 
information  would  lead  to  anything  of  much  importance  relative  to 
the  present  inquiry ;  inasmuch  as  that  agent,  whatsoever  be  its  na- 
ture, affects  primarily  the  mucous  tissue  of  the  lungs ;  and  pneu- 
monia, when  it  occurs,  is  only  consecutive,  and  not  the  direct  effect 
of  the  cause  producing  the  primary  disease.  Moreover,  in  regard 
to  epidemic  pneumonia,  nothing  as  yet  adduced  proves  its  malarial 
origin.  If  sporadic  cases  of  pulmonic  inflammation  can  and  do  arise 
from  the  operation  of  causes  totally  unconnected  with  the  existence 
and  evolution  of  miasmal  exhalations,  there  is  no  reason  why  the 
epidemic  form  of  the  disease  should  not  be  assigned  to  the  same  or 
similar  agencies  acting  more  extensively,  in  consequence  of  a  uni- 
versal state  of  predisposition  brought  about  by  a  peculiar,  insensible, 
and  unfathomable  condition  of  the  atmosphere.  The  diffusion  of  the 
disease  over  large  tracts  of  country;  its  prevalence  at  diversified  sea- 
sons of  the  year,  under  diversified  conditions  of  the  sensible  qualities 
of  the  atmosphere;  its  visiting  with  equal  force  localities  of  different 
or  even  opposite  characters  and  conditions ;  its  appearing,  even  at 
sea,  far  beyond  the  reach  of  any  possible  source  of  exhalation;  are 
inimical  to  the  theory  of  its  miasmal  origin;  while  the  argument 

>  Stevens  on  the  Blood,  188. 

'  See  a  communication  on  "  The  Bites  of  Venomous  Serpents,"  by  Dr.  E.  Hallo- 
well,  in  Trans,  of  Philad.  Col.  of  Phys.  i.  N.  S.  894. 
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derived  from  the  drcumstanoe  of  the  impoesibilitj  of  diaoovering 
an  evident  cause  to  account  for  epidemic  pneumonia  is  met  by  the 
fact  abreadj  referred  to,  that  sporadic  cases,  which  it  would  be  next 
to  an  absurdity  to  attribute  to  malaria,  spring  up  without  its  being 
possible  to  trace  them  to  any  evident  cause.  At  any  rate,  if  the 
morbid  agent  giving  rise  to  this  and  the  preceding  form  of  disease 
must  really  be  viewed  as  nothing  more  than  a  species  of  malaria, 
that  malaria  can  bear  no  analogy  to  the  one  producing  autumnal 
fever.  More  likely  is  it  that  the  cause  of  diffusion  of  the  disease  is 
meteorological,  and  assimilable  to  the  terrestrial  fluids  of  electricity 
and  magnetism,  and  that  its  operation  is  limited  to  predisposing  the 
system  to  be  acted  upon  by  other  agencies. 

Dr.  Merrill,  to  whose  Essay  attention  has  beeik  especially  called, 
disclaims,  as  we  have  seen,  the  disposition  to  deny  that  pneumonia 
sometimes  appears  as  an  idiopathic  afifection— a  form  of  the  disease 
which  he  seems  never  to  have  encounterdl  in  his  practice,  and  only 
admits,  because,  to  use  his  own  language,  such  is  the  result  of  ob- 
servations made  by  others,  who  are  certainly  not  less  qualified  to 
form  a  correct  judgment  in  the  premises.  Even  while  upholding 
his  favourite  theory  respecting  the  supposed  connection  between 
that  disease  and  periodic  fever,  he  regards  the  former,  wheresoever  it 
may  appear,  and  whatsoever  form  it  may  assume,  as  being  excited 
into  action,  or,  in  other  words,  as  requiring  for  its  development,  the 
agency  of  the  sudden  transitions  of  temperature  which  occur  on  the 
approach  of  winter..  Entertaining  such  views  on  these  subjects; 
recognizing  as  a  well-established  fact  the  existence  of  an  idiopathic 
form  of  the  disease,  distinct  from  that  which  he  supposes  prevails 
most  generally— sometimes  sporadically  and  frequently  as  an  epi- 
demic— he  will  not  refuse  to  acknowledge  what,  indeed,  as  we  have 
seen,  experience  establishes  beyond  the  possibility  of  doubt,  that  in 
northern  latitudes  and  in  elevated  situations,  where  malarial  fevers 
do  not  occur  at  all,  or,  if  they  do,  show  themselves  only  during  a 
limited  portion  of  the  year,  and  are  cut  short  by  the  intervention  of 
frost ;  where,  therefore,  the  cause  producing  them  is  never  evolved, 
or,  being  so,  is  destroyed  on  the  approach  of  winter ;  and  where,  as 
a  consequence,  pneumonia  cannot  be  regarded  as  the  of&pring  of 
that  cause ; — this  disease,  which  prevails  in  such  localities  at  all  sea- 
sons of  the  year,  and  is  more  particularly  rife  under  circumstances 
perfectly  incompatible  with  the  development  of  febrile  diseases, 
must  necessarily  be  referred  to  the  atmospheric  influences  above 
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enumerated.  We  must  presume,  also,  that  he  will  not  refuse  to 
regard  the  idiopathic  form  of  pneumonia,  when  it  occurs  in  truly 
miasmatic  regions,  whether  in  the  south,  the  north,  the  east,  or  the 
west,  as  the  ofi&pring  of  a  cause  differing  from  that  giving  rise  to 
periodic  fevers,  and  with  these  to  that  form  of  the  disease  which  he 
views  as  closely  connected  or  identical  with  the  latter;  which  cause 
cannot  be  other  than  the  atmospheric  influences  which,  as  we  have 
seen,  produce  inflammation  of  the  lungs  elsewhere,  and,  according 
to  his  own  saying,  is  necessary  to  excite  into  being  the  sympto- 
matic form.  The  inference  is  inevitable ;  for,  were  the  cause  not 
acknowledged  to  be  of  a  different  character,  there  would  be  no 
ground  upon  which  to  establish  the  distinction  between  an  idiopa- 
thic and  a  symptomatic  form  of  pneumonia. 

Now,  if  the  disease  is  thus  viewed  as  arising  from  the  agency  of  a 
distinct  cause — often  in  these  and  in  northern  latitudes,  and  some- 
times in  the  south  and  malarial  districts  generally;  if,  at  the  same 
time,  it  is  acknowledged  (if  not  in  actual  words,  at  least  by  implica- 
tion) that,  were  it  not  for  this  cause — L  e.  the  sudden  transitions  of 
temperature  which  occur  at  the  approach  of  winter — ^the  thoracic 
viscera  would  not,  even  in  the  symptomatic  form  of  the  disease, 
be  called  upon  to  bear  the  burden  of  local  disease,  and  would  escape 
risk  of  inflammation ;  and  if,  besides,  while  such  views  are  expressed, 
we  are  told  that  "  the  pneumonias  which  prevail  in  this  country 
generally — sometimes  sporadically  and  frequently  as  an  epidemic 
— ^are  really  and  substantially  nothing  more  than  a  peculiar  form 
6f  remittent  and  intermittent  fevers,"  it  must  follow  that  such 
pneumonias  are  the  result  of  the  cause  which  produces  these 
fevers,  and  which  we  may  presume  Dr.  Merrill  regards  as  different 
firom  that  giving  rise  to  what  he  holds  to  be  the  idiopathic  form 
of  the  disease.  Here,  then,  we  And  the  same  causes — atmospheric 
influences — oflEiciating  in  some  cases  as  the  efficient  and  sirie  qtui 
nan  agents  in  the  production  of  the  disease,  and  in  others  acting 
simply  by  promoting  the  development  of  the  disease,  the  founda- 
tion of  which  had  been  laid  by  another  and  very  different  patho- 
genic influence.  But,  more  than  this ;  we  find  the  same  disease — 
for  we  are  not  informed  of  the  existence  of  any  symptomatological 
or  pathological  difference  between  the  two  supposed  forms  of 
pneumonia — ascribed,  as  already  mentioned,  to  two  distinct  classes 
of  causes ;  atmospheric  vicissitudes  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  pecu- 
liar agent,  whatever  this  may  be,  which  gives  rise  to  periodic  fever, 
23 
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<m  the  other.  The  reader  can  scarcely  fail  to  see  that  this  mode 
o£  proceeding  does  not  accord  with  the  canon  laws  of  that  sjBtem 
of  philosophy  of  which  we  hear  so  much,  and  by  which  it  is  to 
be  hoped  im  medical  inquirers  are  guided;  for  that  philosophy 
teaches  the  impropriety  of  referring  a  specific  effect  to  more  than 
one  cause.  In  the  present  instance,  it  would  lead  us  to  conclude 
that,  since  the  idiopathic  pneumonia  of  the  south  is  admitted  to 
arise  from  causes  distinct  from  those  that  produce  periodic  or 
autumnal  fever;  since  the  same  disease  undoubtedly  arises  very 
frequently,  not  to  say  universally,  from  such  causes  in  the  north 
and  elsewhere;  and  since,  in  the  south,  the  agency  of  the  former  is 
essential  to  its  manifestation,  even  when  the  causes  of  fevers  are 
supposed  to  be  instrumental  in  its  production,  there  can  be  no  rea- 
son for  attributing  pulmonary  infianmiation,  when  it  appears  in  the 
southern  section  of  this  country,  any  more  than  when  it  shows 
itself  in  northern  latitudes  and  in  elevated  positions,  where  autumnal 
fevers  do  not  extend  their  sway,  to  a  different  morbific  agent 
Everywhere  the  same  cause  must  produce  the  same  effect,  and  a 
different  effect  must  be  produced  by  a  different  cause.  Everywhere, 
therefore,  the  disease  must  arise  from  the  same  modifying  agencies; 
and  hence,  if  in  some  places  it  is  due  to  atmospheric  influences, 
there  can  be  no  propriety  in  lending  our  support  to  the  idea  that 
it  arises  elsewhere  from  the  operation  of  agencies  of  a  different 
kind.  In  other  words,  we  must  discard  the  theory  which  teaches 
that  in  the  same  place  the  disease  occurs  sometimes  from  the  infiu* 
ence  of  one  cause,  at  other  times  from  that  of  another;  and  that  thd 
same  influences — sudden  transitions  of  temperature,  and  the  like — 
act  in  some  instances  as  an  efficient  cause,  and  in  others  lower 
themselves  to  the  secondary  office  of  exciting  into  action  an  inflam- 
mation produced  by  another  agency. 

Autumnal  fevers^  if  not  produced  Uke  other  zymotic  diseaseSj  are  localized 
in  certain  phoes;  not  so  pneumonia. — ^Let  us  exsunine  the  subject  in  an- 
other point  of  view,  and  acknowledge,  for  a  moment,  that  remittent, 
intermittent,  and  yellow  fevers,  and  other  zymotic  diseases  more  or 
less  allied  to  them,  are  not  the  of&pring  of  peculiar  morbid  poisons 
exhaled  from  the  localities  where  they  prevail;  and  are,  so  &r  as  that 
goes,  on  a  par  with  pneumonic  inflammationa;  I  am  not  sure  that  the 
admission  would  afford  much  help  to  those  whose  opinions  are  under 
examination;  for  it  is  impossible  to  shut  our  eyes  to  the  fact,  that 
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the  localization  of  those  diseases  takes  place  only  where  certain 
peculiar  combinations  of  materials  aj^rtaining  to  the  soil,  or 
which  have  found  their  way  there  accidentally  or  otherwise,  exist. 
Bearing  this  in  mind,  we  arrive  at  onoe  at  the  conclusion,  that 
the  real  cause,  whatsoever  it  may  be,  meets  there  certain  agencies 
which  so  modify  the  system  as  to  render  it  liable  to  their  morbid 
impress.  In  a  word,  what  many  regard  as  the  active  and  effi- 
cient cause  of  those  diseases,  may,  after  all,  be  only  a  predisposing 
agent.  .  If  this  be  correct,  autumnal  and  periodic  fevers  are,  in  that 
respect,  on  an  equal  footing  with  other  zymotic  diseases  arising 
from  specific  ferments  or  persons.  Every  one  knows  that  while 
Asiatic  cholera  and  the  febrile  exanthemata  are  never  produced  by 
the  malarial  exhalations  evolved  from  foul  localities  or  marshy 
surfaces;  while  typhus  and  typhoid  fevers  are,  as  it  is  said,  seldom 
the  offspring  of  the  former,  and  certainly  never  of  the  latter;  whUe 
none  of  these  diseases  are  occasioned  by  the  ingestion  of  putrescent 
food,  by  the  use  of  foul  water,  by  imperfect  ventilation,  by  starva- 
tion, by  excessive  muscular  exertions,  by  the  intemperate  use  of 
alcoholic  liquors,  and  the  like;  and  while,  with  the  exception,  per- 
haps, of  typhus,  they  do  not  arise  from  the  effluvia  proceeding  from 
the  human  body — particularly  the  lungs  and  skin — and  consisting 
of  the  effete  and  highly  putrescent  matter  mingled  with  the  air  or 
perspiration — ^it  is  a  notorious  fact,  that  they  are  principally  rife  in 
situations  where  such  influences  operate,  and  strike  with  greater 
violence,  malignancy,  and  fatality  among  individuals  exposed  to 
their  baneful  effects.  This  is  true,  whether  the  disease  be  the  pro- 
duct of  a  zymotic  poison  floating  in  the  atmosphere,  and  independ- 
ent for  its  development  of  any  organic  process,  as  Asiatic  cholera; 
or  whether  it  arises  from  a  poison  formed  in  the  system  and  trans- 
missible from  one  individual  to  another  through  means  of  contact, 
or  the  medium  of  the  atmosphere;  or  whether,  again,  it  is  due  to 
a  particular  poison  proceeding  from  external  sources  of  animal  or 
vegetable  decomposition,  or  from  the  result  of.  a  morbific  condition 
of  the  system,  as  is  the  case,  perhaps,  with  puerperal  eomplaints, 
erysipelas,  and  surgical/ever. 

It  will  only  be  necessary  to  open  the  reootds  of  cholera  in  all  the 
countries  it  has  visited,  and  especially  in  England,  where  the  sub- 
ject has  been  investigated  with  greater  attention  than  elsewhere,  or 
of  typhus  or  typhoid  fevers,  to  be  perfectly  satisfied  that,  where  the 
predisposing  influences  in  question  exist,  there  these  diseases  rage 
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with  the  greatest  violence.  Indeed,  as  Dr.  Grainger  well  remarks, 
before  the  outbreak  of  any  epidemic,  knowing  where  the  predis- 
posing causes  are  rife,  physicians  can  foretell  the  precise  localities 
where  it  will  occur ;  nay,  even  name  the  alley,  or  point  to  the  exact 
house  that  will  suffer.^ 

Now  admitting,  as  already  remarked,  that  autumnal  fevers,  of  all 
possible  grades,  are  to  be  placed  in  the  same  category  with  the 
diseases  mentioned;  admitting  that  the  same  relationship  exists 
between  them  and  the  morbid  influences  above  specified,  as  between 
these  and  the  other  forms  of  zymotic  complaints ;  in  other  words, 
admitting,  that  not  only  intemperance,  starvation,  imperfect  ventila- 
tion, putrescent  food,  foul  water,  but  marsh  miasmata  and  malaria 
generally,  are  restricted  in  their  agency  to  the  predisposing  of  the 
system  to  receive  the  morbid  impressions  of  the  efficient  cause,  it 
would  not  be  the  less  true,  that  there  exists  a  wide  difference  in 
that  respect  between  those  fevers  and  pneumonia. 

We  have  already  seen  that  the  latter  disease,  so  far  from  being 
necessarily  more  frequent  in  malarious  countries,  has  often,  if  not 
generally,  been  noticed  to  prevail  less  extensively  there  than  in 
places  differently  circumstanced.  Malaria,  therefore,  cannot  be  re- 
garded as  its  predisposing  cause.  If  we  turn  to  our  wharves,  courts^ 
alleys,  and  the  habitations  of  the  poor,  where  sources  of  foul  exha- 
lations, of  every  kind  imaginable,  are  abundant,  we  do  not  find  that 
pneumoni^  is  more  generally  noted  there  than  in  other  localities. 
Nor  do  we  find  that  putrescent  food,  foul  water,  imperfect  ventila- 
tion, starvation,  intemperance,  or  concentrated  human  effluvia,  exer- 
cise an  important  influence  in  localizing  the  disease  and  increasing 
its  prevalence.  These  morbid  agencies,  and  a  few  others  which 
predispose  to  fevers,  may  have  an  injurious  effect  as  regards  pneu- 
monia; they  may,  by  lowering  the  tone  of  the  system,  and  diminish- 
ing the  power  of  the  latter  to  resist  the  force  of  the  morbid  impres- 
sion, increase,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  danger  of  the  attack ;  in  the 
same  way  as  do  advanced  age  and  other  causes  of  constitutional 
prostration.  But  the  injurious  effect,  so  far  as  regards  predisposi- 
tion, is  comparatively  restricted  in  reference  to  pneumonia;  while  in 
regard  to  fevers  and  other  zymotic  diseases,  it  is  strikingly  great 
Pneumonia  attacks,  and,  the  force  of  the  constitution  being  the 

^  Influence  of  Noxious  Effluvia  on  the  Origin  and  Propagation  of  Epidemic  Diseaaes. 
Quoted  by  Med.  Exam.  April,  1853,  p.  253. 
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same,  is  equally  fetal  among  all  classes  of  society,  the  rich  and  the 
poor.  We  possess  no  authentic  statements  calculated  to  show  that 
the  latter  are  more  prone  to  the  disease  than  the  former ;  for,  if 
among  the  rich  thoracic  inflammations  have  occasionally  been 
found  to  prevail  less  extensively,  the  explanation  may  be  readily 
found  in  the  feet  that  they  are  less  exposed,  not  to  the  modi- 
fying influences  above  mentioned,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  predis- 
pose to  fevers  and  zymotic  complaints  generally,  but  to  the  injuri- 
ous impression  of  the  ordinary  exciting  causes  of  the  disease.  In  a 
word,  autumnal  and  periodic  fevers  of  all  grades — supposing  them 
not  to  be  produced  by  malarial  exhalations — are  like  other  zymotic 
diseases,  principally  rife  among  individuals  whose  systems  have 
been  for  a  greater  or  less  period  of  time  under  the  depi^essing 
influence  of  such  exhalations.  These,  like  the  rest  of  the  recog- 
nized morbific  influences  mentioned,  must,  at  the  very  least,  be 
admitted,  in  accordance  with  that  yiew  of  the  matter,  to  act  inju- 
riously by  predisposing  the  system  to  the  action  of  the  disease;  and 
when  examined  attentively,  the  eflect  will  be  found  to  be  evidently 
accomplished,  as  Dr.  Carpenter  well  remarks,  by  producing  in  the 
blood  of  the  individual  expgsed  to  them  an  excess  of  those  decom- 
posing organic  compounds,  which,  as  physiology  teaches  us,  are 
always  present  in  the  circulating  current,  in  minute  proportion; 
being  conveyed  by  it  from  the  spots  in  which  they  are  introduced, 
or  in  which  they  are  generated,  to  the  organs  through  which  they 
are  to  be  eliminated ;  and  an  excess  of  which  is  manifestly  produ- 
cible, either  by  the  direct  introduction  of  those  matters  from  with- 
out, in  the  food  or  drink  consumed,  or  in  the  air  respired ;  or  by 
the  production  of  them  within  the  body,  at  a  rate  beyond  that  at 
which  they  are  normally  eliminated ;  or  by  some  obstacle  to  their 
elimination,  which  prevents  the  amount  ordinarily  originated  from 
escaping  at  its  normal  rate  through  the  usual  outlets.^  It  would 
puzzle  the  most  clairvoyant  among  the  advocates  of  the  hypothesis 
under  examination,  to  discover  and  point  out  the  existence  of  the 
most  distant  analogy  in  regard  to  the  subject  just  mentioned,  be- 
tween pneumonia  and  autumnal  fevers;  for  while  the  predisposing 
if  not  eflBcient  causes  of  the  latter  are  of  the  nature  stated,  and 
exercise  their  baneful  influence  in  the  way  mentioned ;  while  for 
this  reason  those  fevers  establish  their  claims  to  take  rank  among 

1  Brit  and  For.  Med.-Chir..Bev.  Jan.  1858,  p.  162. 
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zymotic  diseases ;  pneumonia  recognizes  for  its  predisposing  causes 
agencies  of  a  very  diflferent  character ;  such  as,  instead  of  lowering 
the  purity  of  the  blood,  tend  to  increase  its  vitality,  and  would,  in 
the  absence  of  a  thousand  other  reasons,  suffice  to  put  a  bar  to  the 
idea  of  placing  the  disease  among  the  zymotics,  and  establishing  a 
parallel  between  it  and  fevers. 

The  opinion  is  incorrect,  for  it  leads  to  the  inference  that  the  same 
cause  produces  diseases  differing  widely  in  symptoms  and  anatomical 
chaincters. — Nor  does  it  appear  less  certain  that  the  theory,  or  more 
properly  the  hypothesis,  under  examination,  is  feulty  in  another 
point  of  view ;  for  while,  as  has  been  seen,  it  admits  that  the  pneu- 
monia of  the  south,  if  not  pneumonia  generally,  is  in  some  instances 
an  idiopathic  affection,  and  hence  arises  from  causes  distinct  from 
those  to  which,  it  is  thought,  the  disease  should,  in  the  majonty  oi 
cases,  be  referred ;  in  other  words,  while  in  accordance  with  that 
belief,  inflammation  of  the  lungs  may  be  the  offspring  of  two  dif- 
ferent sets  of  causes,  we  are  given  to  understand  that  from  the  same 
cause — malaria,  according  to  some,  and  atmospheric  influences, 
agreeably  to  others — ^there  may  and  do  arise  various  series  of  mor- 
bid phenomena,  which,  when  examined,  are  found  to  bear  no 
resemblance  to  each  other,  and  which,  consequently,  medical  ob- 
servers, from  the  days  of  Galen,  if  not  of  Hippocrates,  to  our  own, 
have,  with  scarcely  an  exception,  regarded  as  essentially  dissimilar. 
What  diseases,  indeed,  in  the  long  list  of  those  flesh  is  heir  to,  differ 
more  widely  from  each  other  than  pneumonia  and  malarial  fever? 
Of  the  former,  the  seat  is  necessarily  the  substance  of  the  lungs, 
with  or  without  an  implication  of  their  covering  and  lining  mem- 
brane, in  which  morbid  changes  are  effected  that  need  not  to  be 
specified  here.  While  this  is  the  case  with  these  organs  and  tis- 
sues, the  contents  of  the  abdominal  and  other  cavities  may,  and  do 
often  remain  unaffected  to  the  last ;  or  if  they  become  implicated  at 
the  outset,  or  during  the  course  of  the  attack,  the  effect  is  generally 
due  to  causes  independent  of  that  which  gave  rise  to  the  thoracic 
affection.  When,  in  such  cases,  the  inflammation  of  the  lungs  has 
been  removed  by  proper  means,  or  when,  as  not  unfrequently  hap- 
pens— witness  the  effects  of  homceopathy — it  subsides  through  the 
influence  of  the  recuperative  powers  of  the  system,  the  fever  by 
which  it  was  accompanied  disappears  also,  unless  some  other  organ 
or  tissue  has  taken  on  inflammation,  and  the  latter  keeps  up  febrile 
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excitement ;  or  unless  the  case  be  complicated  from  the  onset  with 
some  other  complaint.  This  result  could  scarcely  be  looked  for 
were  the  disease  a  constitutional  one,  caused  by  some  general  agency, 
and  the  local  affection  only  a  secondary  effect  superadded  to  the  pri- 
mary complaint  So  far  from  this,  the  fever  in  pneumonia  is  depend- 
ent on  and  inseparable  from  the  pulmonary  inflammation,  the  removal 
of  which  is  necessarily  followed  by  the  cessation  of  the  former. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  febrile  poison  manifests  an  affinity  for  the  * 
abdominal  viscera,  which  are  affected  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  in 
the  large  m^ority  of  cases.  While  doing  this,  it  sometimes  spreads 
its  effects  to  the  brain  or  its  membranes ;  which,  however,  are  more 
frequently  involved  in  a  secondary  than  in  a  primary  way.  But 
whatsoever  be  the  morbid  impression  produced  on  these  organs,  the 
poison  does  not  injure  the  pulmonary  tissues,  for  which  it  lias  no 
affinity — so  far  at  least  as  to  excite  in  them  the  inflammatory  change. 
Even  on  the  abdominal  organs,  it  does  not  always  excite  true 
inflammation;'  or  when  it  does,  the  effect  is  felt  by  the  mucous  sur- 
faces and  secretory  organs,  and  not  by  the  serous  and  parenchyma- 
tous structures.  If  these  at  any  time,  and  in  any  case,  become  the 
seat  of  inflammation,  the  result  is  due  to  fortuitous  circumstances, 
and  does  not  constitute  an  essential  part  of  the  disease,  which  may 
and  does  generally  exist  and  run  its  course,  to  recovery  or  death, 
clothed  in  all  its  legitimate  and  characteristic  colours,  without  ex- 
hibiting evidence  of  such  an  implication.  Contrary  to  what  occurs 
in  pneumonia,  when,  in  pure  and  uncomplicated  cases  of  autumnal 
or  periodic  fevers,  the  physician  succeeds  in  removing  all  the  local 
inflammations  which  may  exist,  he  must  not  be  too  sanguine  about 
putting  a  stop  to  the  fever  itself;  for  the  chances  are  a  hundred  to 
one  that  it  will  continue  to  f  un  its  course,  uninfluenced  in  that 
respect  by  the  cure  of  the  local  disease ;  in  the  same  way  that  the 
alligator's  head,  in  the  experiments  of  a  distinguished  physiologist 
of  our  country,  continued  to  live — saw,  winked,  snapped,  and  even 
jumped — though  deprived  of  its  usual  appendage,  the  body. 

Affinity  of  morbific  and  therapeutic  agents  for  special  organs  not  to 
be  cfeniedL— The  fact  of  the  affinity  of  deleterious  agents  for  a  par- 
ticular part,  is  not  one  of  which  a  well-read  and  observant  physician 
can  be  ignorant;  it  has  been  observed  and  admitted  from  time 
immemorial.  More  than  a  century  ago,  Borden,  whose  authority  in 
matters  of  the  sort  will  not  be  impugned,  remarked :  "  All  morbific 
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miasms  have  their  organs  marked  and  predisposed  for  their  germina- 
tion. It  is  in  these  organs  that  each  miasm  penetrates ;  it  is  for  them . 
it  has  a  special  tendency ;  the  herpetic  attacks  the  skin,  the  scrofulous 
the  glands,  the  venereal  the  organs  of  generation.  The  poison  of 
gout  affects  the  whole  nervous  system,  and  is  only  developed  in  the 
articular  membranes.  Each  imparts  to  the  individual  in  whom  it 
germinates  peculiar  modifications,  often  of  a  diseased  kind,  often  also 
•  consisting  of  a  particular  manner  of  being,  or  a  well-characterized 
temperament."^  At  a  later  period,  Mr.  Hunter  stated,  in  language  no 
less  explicit,  that  "  poisons  take  their  different  seats  in  the  body  as 
if  they  were  allotted  to  them."  In  a  word,  such  agents,  when  intro- 
duced into  or  applied  to  the  system,  do  not  produce  their  effects 
on  all  the  organs  or  tissues  indiscriminately.  So  far  from  this^ 
each  morbid  or  common  poison,  each  article  producing  some  phe- 
nomenon which  links  it,  as  to  its  effects,  with  other  articles,  gives 
rise  to  phenomena  of  a  special  character,  and  is  often  found  to 
occasion  lesiops  of  specific  organs.  While  putrid  substances, 
when  inhaled  into  the  lungs,  or  thrown  into  the  circulation,  affect 
the  gastro-intestinal  surface,  the  subcarbonate  of  soda  applied  in 
the  latter  way  disorganizes  the  thoracic  viscera.  The  lungs  be- 
come gorged  with  blood,  which  gushes  out  when  incisions  are  mad© 
into  their  substance,  and  bloody  fluid  is  effused  into  the  pleura, 
while  the  tissues  and  organs  of  the  abdominal  cavity  are  found  in 
their  normal  state.*  The  lungs  are  specially  affected  by  the  bichlo- 
rate  of  mercury;  the  bronchiae  attract  and  eliminate  phosphorus; 
the  heart  is  affected  by  the  upas  antiar  and  digitalis;  the  kidneys  by 
cantharides,  oil  of  turpentine,  indigo,  saffron,  and  nitrate  of  potash; 
the  liver  by  verdigris ;  the  same  or  some  other  secretory  organs  are 
affected  by  mercury ;  the  stomach  by  ipecacuanha,  colchicum,  and  tar- 
tar emetic;  the  bowels  and  not  the  stomach  by  purgatives;  the  brain 
by  opium ;  the  spinal  marrow  and  nervous  system  by  nux  vomica 
and  prussic  acid;  the  uterus  by  ergot;  the  capillary  system  by  eu- 
phorbium,  &c.^ 

The  advocates  of  the  malarial  origin  of  pneumonia,  some  of  whom 
seem  to  have  forgotten  this  power  of  aflSnity,  would  do  well  to  bear 
these  facts  in  mind:  as.  also  the  pustules  of  smallpox;  the  cynanche 
and  erythema,  and  kidney  affections  of  scarlatina;  the  intestinal 

»  Borden,  Analyse  M6d.  du  Sang,  in  Collected  Works.  1011,  1012. 

«  Mngendie  on  the  Blood,  178,  183,  191,  &c. 

*  See  Blake,  Sir  fiyerard  Home,  Haller,  Magendie,  Legallois,  Qaspard,  Simon,  &c. 
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ulcers  of  typhoid  fever;  the  catarrh  and  emptiou  of  measles;  the 
rupia  and  periostitis  of  syphilis ;  the  swollen  parotid  of  mumps;  the 
suppurating  tumours  of  glanders ;  and  other  similar  local  affections 
which  present  themselves  daily  to  our  observation.  Let  them  do 
so ;  and  remember,  at  the  same  time,  that  "  syphilis  never  produces 
ulcers  in  the  ileum,  scarlatina  never  causes  iritis,"  and  that  "the 
causative  poison  of  the  one  disease  differs  from  the  causative  poison 
of  the  other,  for  on  the  selfeame  subject  it  produces  different 
effects,"*  and  they  will,  perhaps,  feel  less  reluctance  in  admitting 
that  the  malarial  poison  exercises  its  specific  effects  on  the  mucous 
tissue  of  the  gastro-intestinal  apparatus,  and  on  the  spleen,  and 
leaves  the  pulmonary  Organs  uninjured.* 

Distinctive  symptoms  and  pathological  conditions  different  in  pneu- 
monia and  malarial  fevers. — In  all  that  precedes,  I  am  borne  out  by 
the  symptoms  observed  during  life  in  the  two  diseases.  In  the 
former  (pneumonia;),  the  phenomena  indicate  the  existence  of  acute 
inflammation,  and  greater  or  less  congestion  of  the  organ  affected ; 
while  the  blood  exhibits  changes,  as  well  in  regard  to  the  propor- 
tion of  its  fibrin  and  other  elements,  as  to  its  physical  characters, 
which  not  only  prove  it  to  differ  considerably  from  the  healthy 
fluid,  but  assimilate  the  disease  to  a  class  very  unlike  the  pyrexiae. 
It  need  scarcely  be  remarked,  that  in  all  inflanmiations  the  blood  is 
in  what  has  been  denominated  a  state  of  hyperinosis.  It  contains 
more  fibrin  than  in  the  normal  state — 5  or  6  parts  in  1,000,  instead 
of  2  or  3 — ^while  the  corpuscles  decrease  in  proportion  to  the  excess 
of  the  fibrin,  from  about  141.1  in  1,000  to  about  128.0.  The  fetty 
matter  also  is  increased ;  and,  as  a  consequence  of  all  these  changes^ 
the  whole  solid  residue  is  diminished.  The  blood  coagulates  more 
slowly  than  in  the  normal  state;  the  clot  is  not  usually  small,  but 
very  firm  and  consistent,  and  does  not  break  up  for  a  considerable 

>  Simon's  Lectures  on  Gen.  Path.  191. 

'  **  If  we  were  to  attempt  ,to  explain  how  it  happens  that  particular  organs  are 
affected  rather  than  others,  we  must  do  so  upon  the  most  crude  hypothesis.  We  must, 
therefore,  as  well  observed  by  Mr.  Piorry,  accept  the  facts,  without  being  able  to 
account  for  them.  Chemists  cannot  tell  you  why  carbon  has  more  affinity  for  oxygen 
than  for  azote ;  nor  can  physicians  tell  why  cantharides,  taken  into  the  blood,  aot 
rather  upon  the  kidneys  than  upon  the  brain.  Whether  we  regard  medicines  or 
poisons,  morbid  secretions,  excretions,  contagions,  or  miasmata,  absorbed  into  the 
blood,  these  observations  are  equally  applicable." — AncelFi  Lecture*  on  Ike  BloodL 
Lancet,  1840,  p.  781. 
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time.  It  is  almost  invariably  covered  With  a  buffjr  coat,  which  is 
firm,  toiigh,  and  intimately  connected  with  the  clot;  its  edge  is  often 
turned  upwards  and  its  surface  uneven.  If  the  clot  be  small,  the 
buffy  coat  and  the  surface  of  the  clot  are  more  or  less  cupped,  and 
the  serum  is  of  a  pure  lemon  colour,  not  tinged  red.  When  whip- 
ped, the  fibrin  separates  in  thicker  and  more  solid  masses  than  in 
ordinary  blood.  After  the  removal  of  the  fibrin  the  corpuscles 
quickly  sink,  and  frequently  occupy  only  one-fourth  of  the  whole 
fluid,  while  in  healthy  blood  they  sink  very  imperfectly,  or  not  at  all. 
The  blood  has  always  an  alkaline  reaction,  and  is  of  a  higher  tem- 
perature than  in  the  ordinary  state.  All  these  changes  are  propor- 
tionate to  the  degree  of  the  inflammation.^  Such  is  the  condition 
of  the  blood  in  the  phlegmasisB  generally.  In  pneumonia,  the  state 
of  hyperinosis  is  even  more  decided  than  in  other  diseases  of  that 
class,  as  the  blood  retains  its  heat  longer ;  the  clot  is  below  the 
ordinary  size,  and  very  consistent,  and  does  not  break  down  for  a 
considerable  time.  It  admits  of  being  sliced,  and  the  sections  retain 
their  consistency  for  some  time.  Its  surface  is  covered  with  the 
bufify  coat,  and  is  more  or  less  cupped.  The  serum  is  of  a  pure 
yellow  colour.  The  quantity  of  solid  constituents  is  usually  less 
than  in  healthy  blood.  The  proportion  of  fibrin  increases  and 
varies,  according  to  Andral  and  Gavarret,  from  4  to  10.5  in  1,000 
parts,  with  a  mean  (in  58  experiments)  of  7.5 ;  from  5.919  to  12.726, 
according  to  Eindskopf,  and  8.4  to  9.15,  with  a  mean  of  6,  accord- 
ing to  Simon;  while  the  blood-corpuscles,  according  to  the  first 
experimenters,  amount  to  from  88.2  to  187,  with  a  mean  of  114.1 ; 
and,  according  to  Simon,  to  as  little  as  from  86  to  78.*  If  other 
symptoms  present  themselves,  or  if  the  blood  assumes  a  different 
appearance,  these  results  are  due  to  complications;  they  do  not 
constitute  a  necessary  link  in  the  chain  of  phenomena  imparting  an 
individuality  to  the  disease,  and  are  not,  therefore,  pathognomic. 

Examine  we  now  the  distinctive  symptoms  of  periodic  and 
autumnal  fevers — (applying  to  those  terms  their  most  enlarged 
sense) — those  symptoms  which  alone  enable  us  to  diagnose  those 
fevers — which  impart  to  them  their  individuality,  and  assign  them 
an  independent  position  in  every  nosological  arrangement,  and  we 
shall  not  discover  one  calculated  to  lead  us,  for  a  moment,  to  the 

<  Geo.  PolU,  Bichercbe  et  Esperienxe,  8iil  sangue  umano  Anoali  Universali,  cxiii 
888 ;  Simon,  Animal  Chem.  i.  250 ;  T.  W.  Jones,  Edinb.  Joom.  IxxTi.  108. 
«  Simon,  op.  ciL  i.  268,  269,  262. 
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fluppoeition  that  the  lungs  are  the  seat  of  inflammation  or  acute 
congestion.  So  far  from  it,  indeed,  respiration  is  less  impaired  in 
the  early  stage  of  those  diseases  than  most  of  the  other  great 
functions.  When  it  becomes  deranged,  the  effect  is  of  a  nervous 
character,  or  the  result  of  the  inability  of  the  blood-corpuscles  to 
carry  oxygen;  and  physical  exploration  usually  indicates  no 
important  morbid  change  in  the  pulmonary  tissue,  and  when  it 
does — ^as  more  frequently  occurs  during  the  latter  stage  of  malig- 
nant cases — the  signs  are  those  of  passive  congestion.  Bronchitis, 
except  in  a  very  few  cases,  is  not  developed,  and  when  so,  is  usually 
traced  to  its  legitimate  causes,  and  need  not  be  laid  to  the  score  of 
the  malarial  poison.  At  the  same  time,  all  the  symptoms  observed 
— all,  I  repeat,  that  are  pathognomonic — point  most  usually  to  the 
stomach,  bowels,  liver,  and  spleen,  sometimes  to  the  brain,  as  being 
the  organs  principally  implicated.  Sometimes  they  indicate  the  exist- 
ence of  acute  inflammation  in  one  or  more  of  these — more  gene- 
rally of  simple  congestion,  and  more  frequently  still  of  functional 
disorder  of  the  former,  with  or  without  congestion  of  the  latter — 
of  the  spleen  particularly — which  in  some  of  the  pyrexiae  bears  a 
large  share  of  the  brunt  of  the  disease.  The  blood  at  the  same 
time  either  exhibits,  as  in  some  of  the  milder  forms  of  the  disease 
— simple  intermittents,  for  example — or  in  the  early  stages  of  other 
forms  of  a  more  severe  character,  little  or  no  change  from  its  nor- 
mal state ;  or  manifests  in  the  more  advanced  stage  of  these,  and 
even  in  some  cases  of  intermittents,  as  well  as  in  the  early  stages  of 
the  other,  and  particularly  in  the  malignant  grades,  alterations  in 
its  chemical  composition  and  physical  characters  the  very  reverse 
of  those  observed  in  pneumonia  and  the  phlegmasia  generally. 
The  fluid  is  in  that  state  which  has  received  the  denomination  of 
hypinosis.  The  fibrin  is  frequently  less  than  in  healthy  blood,  or 
if  it  amounts  to  the  normal  quantity,  its  proportion  to  the  blood- 
corpuscles  is  less  than  is  found  in  a  state  of  health  (2.1  :  110,  Simon, 
or  3  :  110,  Lecanu) ;  the  quantity  of  corpuscles  is  either  absolutely 
increased,  or  their  proportion  to  the  fibrin  is  larger  than  in  the 
healthy  state ;  and,  in  addition,  the  quantity  of  solid  constituents  is 
also  frequently  larger  than  in  the  normal  fluid. 

The  clot,  though  sometimes  small,  is  more  commonly  the  reverse. 
It  is  sofk,  diflluent,  and  of  a  dark,  almost  red  colour.  Occasionally, 
indeed,  no  clot  is  formed.  The  buflFy  coat  is  seldom  seen,  and  when 
this  is  the  case,  is  thin  and  soft,  and  forms  a  gelatinous  parti-coloured 
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deposit  on  the  clot.  The  serum  is  sometimes  of  a  deep  yellow 
tinge  from  the  colouring  matter  of  the  bile ;  or  red,  from  blood- 
red  corpuscles  in  suspension.  The  blood  has  always  an  alkaline 
reaction.*  In  some  forms  of  the  disease,  it  even  approaches  that 
state  denominated  spanasmia ;  it  is  watery,  very  poor  in  fibrin,  and 
of  a  dark  colour.  If  any  clot  be  formed,  it  is  difiBluent  and  very 
soft,  the  senmi  is  frequently  of  a  dark  yellow  or  brown-red  colour; 
partly  from  the  colouring  matter  of  the  bile,  and  partly  from  dis- 
solved haematoglobulin.  It  possesses  a  very  peculiar  smell,  which 
not  improbably  depends  on  a  volatile  salt  of  ammonia.'  These 
changes,  which  can  be  artificially  produced  by  the  introduction  of 
putrid  substances  into  the  circulation,  are  observed  in  a  more  or 
less  marked  manner,  not  only  in  malarial  remittents,  sometimes  in 
intermittents,  but  also  in  typhoid,  typhus,  relapsing,  yellow,  and 
pestilential  fevers,  as  well  as  in  a  variety  of  other  diseases  arising 
from  the  action  of  morbid  poisons. 

The  fevers  of  this  country,  from  the  simple  intermittent  to  the 
malignant  yellow,  have  exhibited  them  to  a  greater  or  less  extent. 
As  regards  the  latter  form  of  the  disease,  the  altered  condition  of 
the  blood  has  been  noticed  by  Lining  and  Moultrie,  and,  since 
them,  by  Rush,  Deveze,  Nassy,  Physick,  Cathrall,  Brown,  Currie, 
Caldwell,  Miller,  Drysdale,  E.  H.  Smith,  Potter,  Gros,  Cartwright, 
Kelly,  Nott,  S.  Jackson,  Stone,  and  by  almost  every  other  writer 
on  the  subject.  It  is,  indeed,  a  fact  of  so  notorious  a  character,  as 
not  to  call  for  any  special  illustration  in  this  place.  Not  less  evi- 
dent, though  perhaps  not  so  distinctly  marked,  are  the  changes  in 
question  on  the  milder  forms  of  the  disease.  They  were  noticed  by 
Dr.  John  Mitchell,  in  the  fever  he  observed  in  Virginia  in  1787, 
1741,  42,  and  which  was  improperly  denominated  yellow  fever.^ 
Since  then,  attention  has  been  called  to  them  in  a  more  or  less 
pointed  manner  by  Drs.  Daniels,  Dickson,  Drake,  Stewardson,  and 
other  American  writers,  as  also  by  Dr.  Stevens,  who  had  an  oppor- 

1  Simon,  Animal  Chemietry,  i.  287,  801,  802. 

2  Ibid.  i.  819 ;  ibid.  Appendix,  ii.  510. 

Salvagnoli  examined  the  blood  of  four  persons  actnallj  labouring  under,  or  who 
had  just  recovered  from  Intermittent  fever,  and  were  living  in  a  malarious  district 
He  found  that  it  exhibited  a  notable  diminution  of  albumen  and  fatty  matter,  and  that 
the  phosphates  had  almost  entirely  disappeared.  It  contained,  however,  a  large 
quantity  of  oholesterin.  It  is  remarked  that  the  biliary  secretion  of  those  living  in 
such  districts  has  been  previously  noticed  to  be  rich  in  cholesterin.  Saggio  illustra- 
tivo  della  Statistica  Medicd.  della  Maremme  Toscane,  66. 

'  Med.  and  Philos.  Register,  iv.  188. 
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tunity,  during  his  visit  to  this  country,  to  observe  our  lake  and 
marsli  fevers.  It  would  be  useless  to  enter  at  large  on  the  sub- 
ject ;  and  I  shall  content  myself  with  making  room  only  for  a  brief 
summary  of  observations  made  on  the  subject  by  Dr.  Frick  of  Balti- 
more. This  writer  examined  twelve  cases  of  autumnal  fever.  Of 
these,  five  were  of  the  remittent,  and  the  balance  of  the  intermittent 
type.  In  two  of  those  cases — one  of  the  intermittents,  and  one  of  the 
remittents,  the  disease  assumed  the  congestive  form.  In  four  classed 
as  remittents,  the  proportion  of  the  fibrin  was  above  the  usual 
standard.  In  the  fifth  case  of  that  class,  the  disease  was  of  three 
weeks'  duration,  and  all  the  elements  of  the  blood,  except  the  chlo- 
rides and  the  phosphates,  were  below  their  natural  standard.  In 
five  of  the  cases  of  intermittent  fever  out  of  seveni,  the  fibrin  was 
below  the  average  quantity.  Of  the  two  exceptional  cases,  one  was 
complicated  with  ascites,  and  oedema  of  the  lower  extremities,  coming 
on  as  an  acute  affection,  and  being  preceded  by  a  chill;  and  the 
other  was  complicated  with  pneumonia  at  the  summit  of  the  lung. 
The  increase  of  fibrine  in  the  four  cases  of  remittents,  as  above 
mentioned,  was  due  to  the  superaddition  of  gastro-duodenitis  to  the 
original  disease.  The  blood-globules  in  the  remittent  form  were, 
as  is  the  case  in  the  pyrexia  generally,  in  all  the  instances  except 
the  one  above  alluded  to,  increased.^ 

The  same  changes  have  been  noticed  not  only  as  regards  typhus, 
typhoid,  and  relapsing  fevers,  but  common  malarial  diseases,  in 
England,  France,  Ireland,  Scotland,  Italy,  and  Oermany,  as  well  as 
in  the  West  Indies,  Algeria,  Western  Africa,  &c.,  as  the  reader  may 
readily  find  by  referring  to  the  writings  of  Huxham,  Cleghom, 
Sarcone,  B.  Armstrong,  Evans,  Tweedie,  Cormack,  Stevens,  Boyle, 
J.  Davy,  Andral  and  Gavarret,  Leonard  and  Foley,  Clanny,  Bume, 
Stokes,  Beid,  Stoker,  Haspel,  Boudin,  McWiUiams,  Jennings,  J. 
Armstrong,  Lecanu,  Cozzi,  Salvagnoli,  F.  Home,  and  Clot-Bey,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  very  large  majority  of  authors  who  have  treated 
of  the  yellow  fever  of  Spain  and  tropical  regiona 

In  the  same  way  that  in  pneumonia  we  find  that  a  condition  of 
blood,  more  or  less  approximating  to  the  one  mentioned  above, 
indicates  the  complication  of  a  typhoid  diathesis,  or  of  a  strong  mala- 
rial taint,  so  in  fevers  arising  from  the  latter  cause,  or  in  the  pyrexiae 

*  Of  the  BelatiTe  Proportions  of  the  different  Organio  and  Inorganic  Elements  of 
the  Blood  in  different  Diseases,  Am.  J.  xt.  (N.  8.)  29. 
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generally,  tbe  excess  of  fibrin,  and  its  greater  proportion  relatively 
to  the  blood-corpuscles,  indicates  the  existence  of  a  phlegmasia  in 
addition  to,  but  forming  no  essential  part  of,  the  disease. 

These  changes  in  the  appearance  of  the  blood  are  noticed  not 
only  during  the  attack  of  malarial  fever;  they  have  been  observed 
even  in  individuals  in  apparent  health  residing  in  malarial  regions, 
and  especially  during  the  prevalence  of  an  epidemic  of  remittent, 
intermittent,  or  yellow  fever;  and,  indeed,  of  many  other  forms 
of  zymotic  diseases.  The  late  Dr.  John  Mitchell,  of  Virginia,  in 
the  account  he  left  us  of  the  so-called  yellow  fever  which  prevailed 
in  some  parts  of  that  State  about  the  middle  of  tbe  last  century, 
remarks:  ^^Even  those  who  are  bled  after  a  received  contagion 
before  the  fever  is  formed,  have  a  thin,  dissolved,  florid  blood,  even 
in  winter.  This  was  the  constant  state  of  the  blood  in  about  thirty 
or  forty  whom  I  have  known  to  have  been  bled  at  all  seasons  of 
the  year."^  Alluding  to  the  fever  of  Baltimore  in  1800,  Dr.  Potter 
says:  "To  ascertain  the  appearance  of  the  blood  in  subjects  appa- 
rently in  good  health,  I  drew  it  from  five  persons  who  had  lived, 
during  the  whole  season,  in  the  most  iafected  parts  of  the  city,  who 
were,  in  every  external  appearance  and  inward  feeling,  in  perfect 
health.  The  appearance  of  the  blood  could  not  be  distinguished 
from  that  of  those  who  laboured  under  the  most  inveterate  grades 
of  the  disease.  A  young  gentleman  having  returned  from  the 
western  part  of  Pennsylvania,  on  the  10th  of  September,  in  good 
health,  I  drew  a  few  ounces  of  blood  from  a  vein  on  that  day;  it 
discovered  no  deviation  from  that  of  other  healthy  persons.  He 
remained  in  my  &mily  till  the  26th  of  the  month,  and,  on  that  day, 
I  repeated  the  bloodletting.  The  serum  had  assumed  a  deep  yellow 
hue,  and  a  copious  precipitate  of  red  globules  had  fallen  to  the  bot- 
tom of  the  receiving  vessel."*  Dr.  Archer,  of  Norfolk,  has  also 
noticed  the  same  &ct,  stating,  as  an  evidence  of  the  extent  to  which 
the  predisposing  causes  of  this  fever  operated,  that  the  blood  taken 
from  healthy  persons  generally  exhibited  changes  which  were  easily 
discernible  as  it  trickled  down  the  sides  of  the  basin.  These  were 
pretty  regularly  increased  as  you  approached  the  infected  district.* 

The  same  fact  is  confirmed  in  regard  to  malarial  fevers  of  lower 
grades  by  the  results  of  observations  made  in  the  Tuscan  Maremma 

1  Med.  and  Philos.  Reg.  W.  188.  '  A  Memoir  on  Contagion,  54. 

»  Hist,  of  the  Ycl.  Fev.  of  Norfolk  in  1?21,  Med.  Rec.  t.  68. 
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and  in  the  miasmatic  districts  of  this  country.  "  So  great  and  so  con- 
stant is  the  difference,''  says  a  high  authority  in  reference  to  the  for- 
mer, "that,  &om  the  phjrsical  examination  of  the  blood  only,  ahnost 
without  error,  the  physician  may  judge  if  the  patient  resides  con- 
stantly in  an  unhealthy  atmosphere,  and  if  the  liver  and  spleen  have 
been  altered."^  During  his  visit  to  the  United  States,  Dr.  Stevens  saw 
much  of  our  lake  fever,  especially  in  the  Genesee  country.  In  the 
months  of  September  and  October,  1880 — ^the  sickly  period — he  bled 
several  individuals  who  resided  in  some  of  the  infected  localities,  but 
had  not  yet  been  attacked  with  the  fever.  In  every  one  of  these,  the 
blood  invariably  presented  the  same  diseased  appearance  which  he 
had  often  observed  in  those  who  resided  near  to  swampy  situations 
in  the  West  Indies.  It  was  very  dark  in  colour,  and  evidently 
deranged  in  its  physical  appearance,  while  the  serum  which  sepa- 
rated, in  place  of  being  dear,  had  a  muddy  or  brown  colour,  and, 
in  some  cases,  an  oily  appearance.  In  fact.  Dr.  Stevens  did  not 
meet  with  even  one  intelligent  practitioner  in  that  country,  who 
was  not  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  blood  of  the  inhabitants,  during 
the  sickly  months,  is  very  different  from  that  of  those  individuals 
who  arrive  from  healthy  situations;  whilst  even  in  those  who  re- 
side in  the  most  unhealthy  situations,  and  who  have  not  yet  had  the 
fever,  it  is  not  only  dark  in  colour,  but  evidently  so  much  diseased 
in  its  properties  as  to  be  very  unlike  the  blood  in  health.^ 

To  this  it  may  be  added  that,  in  pneumonia,  the  blood  preserves 
its  ordinary  and  specific  odorous  exhalation;  while  in  diseases 
arising  from  the  action  of  the  malarial  poison — in  some  forms  of 
them  at  least — the  fluid  acquires  a  peculiar  odour  not  encountered 
in  other  complaint^  In  some  forms  of  fever — typhus,  plague,  and 
yellow  fever — the  blood  possesses  a  very  peculiar  smell,  which  pro- 
bably differs  in  each  disease,  and  is  produced  by  a  volatile  salt  of 
ammonia.'  Dr.  Stevens,  in  speaking  of  the  condition  of  the  blood 
in  what  he  calls  the  African  typhus,  remarks  that,  ''when  first- 
drawn,  it  has  a  peculiar  smelL"^  And  Dr.  Rash,  in  his  account  of 
the  epidemic  of  1794,  mentions  that  a  similar  statement  was  made 
to  him  by  a  German  bleeder,  whose  experience  in  1798  was  very 
ample,  and  affirmed  he  could  distinguish  a  yellow  fever  from  all 
other  forms  of  fever.    "  From  the  certainty  of  his  decision  in  one 

>  Saggio  illustrativo  le  TaToIe  della  Statistica  Medicil  della  Maremme  Toscane,  211. 
*  On  the  Blood,  216.  *  Simon,  op,  cit.  \.  819,  820. 

«  On  the  Blood,  219. 
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case  which  came  under  ray  notice,"  adds  Dr.  Rush,  "before  a  sus- 
picion had  taken  place  of  the  fever  being  in  the  city,  I  am  disposed 
to  believe  that  there  is  a'foundation  for  his  remark."*  I  may  add, 
that  Mr.  Eipperger,  a  highly  respectable  bleeder  of  this  city,  who 
has  gone  through  all  our  epidemics  from  1793  to  the  present  day, 
and,  during  that  time — thanks  to  the  system  long  in  vogue— shed 
more  blood  than  any  ten  men  living  or  dead,  has  confirmed  to  me 
the  above  statement  of  Dr.  Rush's  authority.  And  why  should  it 
not  be  so?  It  is  known,  particularly  since  the  experiments  of 
Barruel,  that  the  blood  of  every  vertebrate  animal  has  in  it  an 
odoriferous  principle,  identical  in  all  the  individuals  of  the  same 
species,  and  similar  to  the  odour  of  the  cutaneous  transpiration,  or 
to  that  part  of  it  which  gives  to  each  animal  its  characteristic  smell. 
We  know,  also,  that  according  to  the  principle  laid  down  by  Bar- 
ruel,  and  more  or  less  acknowledged  by  other  chemists,  that  the 
blood  of  each  individual  exhales  an  odour  closely  resembling  that 
of  the  cutaneous  perspiration,  and  so  peculiar  that  the  species,  and 
even  the  sex  of  any  animal  from  whom  a  given  quantity  of  blood 
has  been  drawn,  may  be  determined  by  it.'  It  is  known,  also,  that 
certain  poisonous  and  other  substances — ether,  hydrocyanic  acid, 
camphor,  and  alcohol,  which,  when  taken  into  the  system,  find  their 
way  into  the  circulation,  impart  peculiar  odours  to  the  blood;  and 
when  we  combine  these  various  circumstances  together,  we  cannot 
help  perceiving  that  the  malarial  poison,  when  absorbed,  may  so 
modify  that  fluid  as  to  produce  analogous  eiSects. 

Are  we  not  justified  in  explaining,  by  the  changes  which  occur 
in  the  blood  of  individuals  affected  with  autumnal  and  other  fevers, 
many  of  the  phenomena  which  present  themselves  in  the  course  of 
those  diseases?  On  the  subject  of  anaemia  and  scorbutic  attacks, 
there  can  be  but  little  difficulty.  In  reference  to  intermittents,  a 
writer  in  the  Dublin  Journal  (vii.  219)  says,  and  his  remarks  apply 
equally  well  to  other  fevers:  "The  diminution  of  the  globules 
(probably  also  a  diminution  of  their  power  of  absorbing  oxygen) 
explains  the  prostration  of  the  entire  constitution  and  the  occasional 
disturbances  of  the  circulation.  The  diminution  of  the  fibrin  ex- 
plains the  ecchymosis  on  the  skin  and  in  the  cellular  tissues,  the 
bleeding  from  the  nose  and  gums,  the  gangrene  of  the  mouth  which 
sometimes  occurs,  and  the  pain  in  the  limbs.    The  diminution  of 

«  Works,  iii.  223.  «  Brit  and  Fop.  Rev.  xi.  220. 
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the  albumen  explains  the  hydropsical  swellings,  anasarca,  ascites, 
and  probably  also  the  watery  diarrhoea,  which  always  closes  the 
last  scenes  of  persons  weakened  by  fever." 

Another  writer  remarks:  '^  The  first  action  of  the  poison  is  appa- 
rently npon  the  functions  of  the  blood;  those  are  impaired,  or,  in 
peracute  cases,  cease  altogether.  The  functions  of  the  blood  are, 
first,  to  maintain  the  activity  of  the  nervous  and  muscular  systems; 
and,  secondly,  to  supply  the  materials  for  the  molecular  changes 
constantly  going  on  in  the  tissues.  It  is  essential  to  this  being 
properly  performed  that  the  blood-corpuscles  be  in  a  fit  condition 
to  carry  oxygen,  and  it  would  appear  from  the  symptoms  which 
mark  every  stage  of  fever,  that  this  function  of  the  corpuscles  is 
impaired  from  the  first  This  is  indicated  by  the  bewin  de  rtspirer 
developed  in  the  premonitory  stage;  the  sensation  and  condition  of 
the  respiratory  organs  are  precisely  the  same  as  if  their  capacity 
had  been  diminished,  and  due  aeration  of  the  blood  thus  prevented. 
The  patient  takes  many  forced  inspirations,  sighs,  or  gasps,  and  the 
breathing  is  quickened  on  the  least  exertion.  The  hasmato-globuline 
is  changed  also,  for  the  skin  assumes  a  peculiarly  pale,  sallow,  and 
unhealthy  look.  The  function  of  the  nervous  system  is  impaired 
in  consequence  of  these  changes  in  the  blood,  namely,  the  changes 
effected  by  the  poison  and  the  defective  oxygenation --hence  lassi- 
tude and  weariness,  disturbed  functions,  or  congestion  of  some  or 
all  of  the  viscera,  and  a  lower  temperature-"* 

From  all  that  precedes,  it  follows  that  in  uncomplicated  pneu- 
monia, we  have  febrile  reaction  attended  necessarily  with,  and 
depending  on,  local  inflammation  of  the  lungs — ^which  fever  is  ac- 
companied with  an  increase  of  fibrin  in  the  blood.  In  the  autumnal 
(as  also  in  other)  pyrexiae  we  have  likewise  fever;  but  unlike  what 
occurs  in  the  former,  this  fever  is  not  necessarily  attended  with 
symptoms  of  local  inflammation,  and  is  characterized  by  a  deflbrin- 
ated  condition  of  the  blood.  This  defibrinated  condition  of  the 
blood,  and  the  symptoms  accompanying  it,  many  of  which  it  serves 
to  explain,  are  analogous  to,  or  ramble,  those  produced  by  the 
introduction  of  putrid  or  poisonous  matters  into  the  circulation ; 
whilst  the  opposite  condition  of  the  same  fluid  in  pneumonia  serves 
to  explain  the  symptoms  by  which  this  disease  is  attended,  and  would 
be  totally  incapable  of  accounting  for  those  that  are  characteristic 

■  Brit  ftnd  For.  MwL-Chir.  ReT.  iii.  96,  96. 
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of  idiopathic  feyer ;  at  the  same  time  that  it  could  not  in  any  con- 
tingency be  the  result  of  a  poisonous  agent  thrown  into  the  circula- 
tion. Can  any  one,  with  such  facts  before  him,  seeing  an  increase 
of  fibrin  on  the  one  hand,  and  a  diminution  of  the  same  element 
on  the  other,  unite  in  sentiment  with  those  who  regard  the  two 
diseases  as  pathologically  identical,  and  maintain  with  them  that 
pneumonia  is  really  and  substantially  nothing  more  than  a  peculiar 
form  of  remittent  and  intermittent  fever?  In  other  words,  can  he 
be  persuaded  that  a  peculiar  disease,  characterized  by  a  particular 
condition  of  the  blood,  and  depending  for  its  existence  on  the  local 
inflammation  of  a  special  organ,  is  only  a  different  form  of  another 
disease,  marked  by  a  diametrically  opposite  condition  of  that  fluid, 
and  not  necessarily  connected  with  the  inflammation  of  that,  or  any 
other  organ? 

Odour  of  the  surfa/ce  peculiar  in  some  malarial  diseases ;  not  so  in 
pneumonia. — ^Nor  do  we  find  that  the  two  diseases  approximate 
much  more  closely  in  respect  to  the  odour  emitted  by  the  sick. 
In  pneumonia,  as  in  other  kindred  inflammations,  the  odour,  apart 
from  that  which  accompanies  ordinary  perspiration,  consequent  on, 
or  occurring  during  or  at  the  close  of  the  stage  of  febrile  excite- 
ment— ^more  frequently  at  the  period  of  crisis — or  from  that  which 
depends  on  the  peculiar  complexion  of  the  patient,  or  the  particular 
idiosyncrasy  he  may  possess,  presents  nothing  unusual,  and  apper* 
taining  in  a  special  manner  to  the  disease ; — ^nothing  which  is  not  seen 
every  day  in  other  and  dissimilar  febrile  complaints — nothing  which 
may  serve  to  impart  to  the  case  a  particular  pathogenic  character. 
If  this  does  not  hold  good  in  all  cases,  the  exceptions  occur  principally 
in  the  typhoid  form  of  the  disease,  or  when  the  case,  though  not  ori- 
ginally of  that  kind,  faUs  into  a  low  malignant  condition ;  or  they 
occur  when  the  pneumonia  is  complicated  ah  initio  with  some  dis- 
ease in  which  the  phenomenon  commonly  shows  itself;  but,  in  such 
instances,  the  fetid  odour  emitted  belongs  to  that  typhoid  condition, 
or  to  the  other  complaint  sugpradded  to  the  thoracic  inflamma- 
tion, and  not  to  the  latter  itself.  If,  now,  we  pass  from  this  disease 
to  the  malarial  pyrexise,  we  shall  find  that  in  these,  particularly  in 
the  advanced  stages,  and  in  the  malignant  forms,  the  odour  of  the 
surface  constitutes  frequently  a  prominent,  and,  as  it  were,  a  cha- 
racteristic symptom,  which,  considering  the  connection  between  the 
odour  of  the  blood  aqd  that  of  the  skin  in  the  state  of  health,  may 
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be  presumed  to  arise  from  that  imparted  to  the  circulating  fluid 
by  the  malarial  poison.  We  may  even  go  so  fer  as  to  aver,  that 
each  variej^y  of  malarial  fevers  presents  something  peculiar  in  that 
respect,  which,  while  enabling  the  pathologist  to  distinguish  it 
from  pneumonia  and  other  true  phlegmasiad,  affords  him  the  means 
of  pointing  out,  to  a  certain  extent,  at  least,  the  particular  nature  of 
the  case  under  examination,  or  the  class  to  which  it  belongs.  Speak- 
ing of  the  second  period  of  the  Niger  fever.  Dr.  Mc Williams  says : 
^'  The  principal  complaint  at  this  period  was  from  the  odour  of  the 
perspiration,  particularly  in  those  cases  that  subsequently  proved 
£Bital.  I  was  not  sensible  of  this  peculiarity  in  the  smell  of  the  per- 
spiration in  my  own  case,  but  I  perceived  it  very  distinctly  in 
several  others."*  In  the  bilious  remittent  fevers  of  Ceylon  and  the 
West  Indies,  a  peculiar  smell  emitted  by  the  sick  is  alluded  to  by 
Dr.  Millingen,  and  other  writers.^ 

In  the  yellow  fever,  a  peculiar  odour  is  described  as  being  of  still 
more  common  occurrence.  I  am  aware  that  many  writers  on  the  dis- 
ease as  it  shows  itself  in  tropical  and  temperate  regions,  have  taken  no 
notice  of  this  symptom;  and  that  there  are  not  wanting  those  who 
have  expressed  doubts  as  to  its  occurrence,  or  even  denied  it  alto- 
gether. Dr.  Townsend,  for  example,  in  his  account  of  the  epidemic 
of  New  York  in  1822,  says  that  there  was  not,  at  any  time,  as  far 
as  his  experience  goes,  a  foul  cadaverous  effluvium  from  the  body, 
"  a  symptom  so  peculiarly  characteristic  of  typhus,  with  which  yel- 
.Idw  fever,  however,  ought  not  to  be  confounded.  On  the  contrary, 
in  a  majority  of  cases,  everything  about  the  patient  seemed  perfectly 
inodorous,  and  for  hours  after  death."*  Dr.  Tully  also,  in  speaking  of 
the  fever  of  Middletown,  Conn.,  in  1820,  informs  us  that,  in  general, 
there  was  but  little  fetor  before  death,  and  even  the  usual  febrile 
smell  was  not,  in  many  instances,  perceptible.^ 

But  whatever  may  have  been  the  case  in  New  York  and  Middle- 
town,  at  the  periods  in  question,  and  in  other  instances  that  might, 
if  necessary,  be  mentioned,  and  however  true  it  may  be  that  from 
these  facts  and  the  silence  of  several  writers  on  the  subject,  we  may 
infer  that  the  surface  of  the  body  in  the  yellow  fever  does  not 

»  Qp.  eU,  188. 

'  Second  Report  of  London  Board  of  Hoftlth,  864;  James  Clark,  Ferer  o£  Domi- 
nica, 20. 
»  Op,  eit.  165. 
*  Essays  on  Fevers  and  other  Medical  Subjects,  &c.  80. 
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iavariably  emit  an  odour  of  a  peculiar  kind;  yet  facts  sufficient  may 
be  gathered  from  the  writings  on  this  disease,  in  both  temperate  and 
tropical  regions,  to  bear  me  out  in  what  is  here  stated,  and  to  show, 
not  only  that  the  symptom  in  question  occurs  often,  but  does  so 
under  circumstances  calculated  to  induce  us  to  view  it  as  pathog- 
nomonic of  the  fever  generally.  I  cannot  doubt  having  recognized 
a  peculiar  and  offensive  odour  about  the  persons  of  individuals 
affected  with  this  disease;  and  I  think  it  has  enabled  me,  in  some 
instances,  to  establish  a  correct  diagnosis.  In  one  or  two  cases 
the  smell  was  highly  offensive.  It  has  been  noticed  in  all  our 
epidemics.  Dr.  Deveze*  speaks  of  it  as  of  frequent  occurrence 
in  the  latter  stages  of  the  disease,  and  designates  it  as  fetid — tine 
odeur  ir/ecte.  Ihr.  Bush'  states  that,  in  1798,  the  sweats  in  some 
persons  had  an  offensive  smell  resembling  that  of  the  washings  of  a 
gun.  This  odour  was  emitted  by  those  who,  though  not  ill  of  the 
fever,  were  exposed  to  the  prevailing  cause.  It  was  perceived  even 
in  those  cases  in  which  the  disease  went  off  on  the  first  day  of  the 
attack.^  In  his  history  of  the  epidemic  of  1794,  the  same  eminent 
physician  says:  "I  recollect  having  more  than  once  perceived  a 
smell  which  had  been  familiar  to  me  during  the  prevalence  of  the 
yellow  fever  in  1798.  It  resembled  the  smell  of  liver  of  sulphur. 
I  suspected  for  awhile  that  it  arose  from  the  exhalations  of  the  gut- 
ters of  the  city.  But  an  accident  taught  me  that  it  was  produced 
by  the  perspiration  of  my  body.  Upon  rubbing  my  hands,  this 
odour  was  increased  so  as  to  become  not  only  more  sensible  \o 
ipyself,  but  in  the  most  sensible  degree  to  my  pupil,  Mr.  Otto. 
From  this  &ct,  I  was  convinced  that  I  was  strongly  impregnated 
with  miasmata.**^  Dr.  S.  Jackson  mentions  that  in  one  case  a  most 
intolerable  fetor  proceeded  from  the  patient's  body  for  twenty-four 
hours  before  his  entire  and  complete  dissolution.'  Drysdale,*  in 
Baltimore;  Hill,^  in  Wilmington,  North  Carolina;  Qros,*  in  New 
Orleans;  Stone,*  in  Woodville  and  Natchez;  Dr.  A.  Hosack,  in  New 
York;*®  Dr.  Manson,"  in  New  Haven,  have  made  similar  observa- 
tions during  the  epidemics  they  describe. 

>  Traits  de  la  F.  J.  26.  s  Op,  tii.  Ul.  S6. 

»  Ibid,  iu.  68.  *  Ibid.  ui.  217. 

•  Fever  of  1820,  p.  64.  •  Med.  Mas.  L  187. 

»  Med.  Recorder,  y.  90.  •  Rep.  on  Fcrer  of  1817,  N.  0.  12. 

•  Y.  F,  of  New  York  in  1795,  p.  16.       »  Webster's  Collection,  182. 
"  N.  O.J.  U.  180;  iMdlT.  468. 
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Speaking  of  the  fever  of  Woodyille  (1844),  Dr.  Stone  rei&arks : 
"  Sometimes  before,  and  always  after  an  attack,  and  not  dependent 
upon  the  perspiration,  a  peculiar  odour  was  perceptible,  which  it  is 
not  easy  to  describe ;  but  which  to  have  observed  once  is  to  remem- 
ber always ;  I  think  I  could  detect  the  disease  by  this  alone.  One 
of  my  children,  aged  eight  years,  gave  off  this  odour  twelve  days 
before  the  development  of  fever."  Besides  this,  the  perspiration 
was  of  an  ofiensive  odour.  Of  the  symptom  under  present  consider- 
ation, as  it  presented  itself  four  years  after  in  Natchez,  the  same 
writer  says:  "An  odour  which  I  cannot  describe,  but  which  was 
dije  odour  that  had  been  indelibly  imju'essed  on  me  in  1844,  was 
strongly  perceptible  in  many  of  the  simplest  cases  towards  the  latter 
part  of  the  epidemic,  but  which  I  did  not  notice  for  a  month  after 
its  commencement."  On  this,  as  on  the  former  occasion,  the  "per- 
spiration was  always  offensive,  often  fetid." 

In  the  yellow  fever  epidemics  of  Leghorn,  and  of  various  parts 
of  the  South  of  Spain,  the  same  symptom  was  frequently  observed, 
and  is  specially  noticed  in  the  numerous  accounts  of  them  which 
we  possess.  In  the  first-named  city,  the  fetor  was  compared  to  that 
of  fetid  bile.'  Arejula,'  at  Malaga,  in  1808,  likened  it  to  the  smell 
of  putrid  fish.  It  is  mentioned  by  the  same  writer,  Berthe,'  and 
others,  as  of  common  occurrence  during  the  epidemics  of  Anda- 
lusia, from  1800,  and  1810.  Martel,^  in  describing  the  disease  as 
it  occurred  among  the  French  soldiers  in  1811,  at  Botana,  Lev- 
filla,  and  Alcantarilla,  lays  great  stress  on  that  symptom.  Dr. 
R.  Jackson'  informs  us  that,  at  Cadiz  and  Xeres,  in  1820,  the 
fetor  emitted  by  the  body  of  the  sick,  in  some  forms  of  the  dis- 
ease, was  singular — sickly  and  faint,  and  not  unlike  the  smell 
of  a  fish-market  The  next  year,  at  Barcelona,  Pariset^  and  his 
colleagues  noticed  a  cadaverous  odour  in  some,  though  not  gene- 
rally. Audouard'  mentions  it  as  of  frequent  occurrence;  so  does 
Lafuente,'  and  other  Spanish  writers.  Bochoux'  states  that  some 
of  the  sick  emit  a  very  offensive  odour,  analogous  to  that  of  gan- 
grene ;  and  adds  that  it  is  a  usual  attendant  on  the  cutaneous  exhala- 

>  Edinb.  Journ.  ii.  84.  «  Ibid.  i.  448. 

»  Op,  cit.  65,  56.  *  Quoted  by  Bally,  260. 

»  Epid.  Y.  P.  of  the  South  Coast  of  Spain,  105.    •  Op.  eit.  485. 
"    '  Op.  eit.  211,  898. 

*  Obserrnciones  sobre  la  Fiebre  Amarilla,  &c.  Feriodico  de  la  Soc.  Med.  Cir.  i.  165. 
(See  Rochoux,  472.) 

*  Rochouz,  op.  eit.  461,  472,  478. 
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tlon,  whether  the  latter  assumes  the  character  of  sweat  Ot  of  insensi^ 
ble  perspiration.  "  It  is  not,"  he  adds,  "so  strong  as  to  be  perceived 
from  the  street,  as  some  physicians  have  asserted ;  but  we  never  fail  to 
be  struck  with  it  when  we  uncover  a  patient  and  approach  Very  near 
him.  It  is  of  an  insipid  nature  {fade\  somewhat  nauseous,  and 
adheres  strongly  to  clothes."  The  same  vrriter  remarks,  in  ad- 
dition, that,  on  this  point,  the  yellow  fever  approximates  closely  to 
hospital  typhus,  and  the  plague,  both  of  which  are  characterized  by 
a  peculiar  odour. 

Nor  is  this  all;  Despottes,'  more  than  a  century  ago,  noticed  the 
same  phenomenon  in  the  fever  of  St.  Domingo,  where  it  was  sub- 
sequently observed  by  Bally*  and  Gilbert,^  the  former  designating 
it  as  fetid,  the  latter  as  cadaverous.  Dr.  B.  Jackson^  found  in  the 
West  Indies,  as  he  did  in  the  fever  of  Europe,  cases  in  which  the 
perspiration  had  a  peculiar  smell,  resembling  that  of  a  fish-market. 
In  the  fever  of  Dominica,  as  we  learn  from  Dr.  Imray,*  the  odour 
of  the  cutaneous  exhalation  was  often  extremely  disagreeable  as 
well  to  the  patient  himself  as  his  attendants.  Additional  testimony 
on  this  subject  might  be  gathered  from  the  writings  of  Gillespie 
(34),  Savaresi  (278, 4),  Madrid  (26),  Vatable  (346),  Frost  {Med.  Be- 
po$.  xiii.  33),  Comrie  {Ed,  J.  xiii.  177),  Ealph  {Ed.  Med^-Chir.  Tr.  ii. 
76),  Arnold  (10). 

The  condition  of  the  urine  different  in  the  two  diseases. — It  may  not 
be  improper  to  call  attention,  in  this  place,  to  the  condition  of 
the  urine  in  the  two  diseases.  As  is  known,  this  fluid  in  its  normal ' 
state,  contains,  on  an  average,  11.88  of  urea,  0.396  of  uric  acid, 
6.80  of  inorganic  salts,  and  8.60  of  organic  matter.  Of  the  salts, 
the  chloride  of  sodium  may  be  estimated  at  from  \%%%  parts  to 
\'i§  in  1,000.  Now  when,  with  this  before  us,  we  inquire  how 
matters  stand  in  respect  to  malarial  fevers  and  pneumonia,  we  find 
that  these  diseases  differ  in  no  inconsiderable  degree  from  each  other 
and  from  the  state  of  health,  so  far  as  the  proportionate  quantity 
of  those  ingredients  is  concerned.  In  the  former  the  urea  is  in 
less  quantity  than  in  health,  presenting  a  proportion  of  only  9.01, 
At  the  same  time,  the  quantity  of  uric  acid  attains  an  amount  of 
9.80,  or  eight  times  larger  than  in  health.  As  regards  the  inorganio 

1  Maladies  de  St.  Bommgues,  i.  221.  >  Typhus  d'Am^rique,  247,  248. 

*  Hist.  Med.  de  TArm^e  Fran9aise  jk  St  Domtngue,  66. 

«  Sketch,  i.  64.  ^  £<tiab.  Med.  and  Surg.  Joum.  liU.  80. 
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salts,  we  find  them  to  rise  as  high  as  about  16.72,  or  much  more 
than  twice  as  high  as  in  healthy  urine,  while  the  organic  matter 
varies  but  slightly,  if  at  all,  firom  the  normal  state.  As  a  matter 
of  course,  amid  this  increase  in  the  salts,  the  chloride  of  sodium 
can  suffer  no  diminution,  and  in  aU  probability  has  increased  in 
the  same  ratio  as  the  other  salts.^  Daring  the  stage  of  apyrexia 
in  intermittent  fever,  the  urine  is  often  found,  so  £Bur  as  the  above 
ingredients  are  concerned,  in  its  natural  state :  a  condition  propor- 
tioned in  great  measure  to  the  extended  duration  of  that  stage  and 
the  shortness  of  the  febrile  paroxysm.  In  some  cases  the  fluid  is 
healthy  throughout.  But  in  most  instances  the  changes  under  con- 
sideration exist  as  well  in  the  intermissions  as  during  the  parox- 
ysms, and  are  greater  in  proportion  to  the  length  of  the  disease. 
In  no  instance  can  we  discover  that  the  proportion  of  uric  acid 
remains  at  the  normal  point,  and  that  the  quantity  of  the  fixed  salts 
faUs  considerably  below. 

In  reference  to  the  phlegmasiae,  and  pneumonia  in  particular,  the 
proportions  are  nearly  reversed ;  for  Simon  and  other  high  che- 
mical authorities  have  shown  that  the  urine  therein  exhibits  a  ' 
marked  diminution  of  the  inorganic  salts,  and  a  greater  relative 
amount  of  organic  constituents ;  the  proportion  of  the  ingredients 
mentioned  being  urea,  7.8 ;  uric  acid,  0.4 ;  fixed  salts,  2.7  ;  and  or- 
ganic matter,  8.8.'  In  an  examination  by  Becquerel  (op.  cit.  329), 
the  following  proportions,  which  differ  but  little  from  the  preceding, 
were  obtained :  urea,  7.761 ;  uric  acid,  0.464 ;  inorganic  salts,  2.871 ; 
organic  matter,  9.882.  Of  the  salts,  the  chloride  of  sodium  was 
early  found  to  suffer  a  greater  diminution  than  the  others  in  all  the 
phlegmasisB.  Subsequent  observations,  made  some  three  years  ago 
by  Dr.  Bedtenbacher,  leave  no  doubt  that,  in  pneumonia,  the  result 
in  question  is  still  more  marked  and  constant  than  in  inflammation 
of  other  organs ;  for  while  in  these  the  chloride  is  usually  only  greatly 
diminished,  and  sometimes,  indeed,  preserves  its  normal  proportions, 
in  pneumonia  the  quantity  of  the  salt  never  &ils  to  diminish  gra- 
dually until  the  period  of  hepatization  has  occurred,  when  no. traces 
of  it  can  be  detected  in  the  urine,  and  only  makes  its  appearance 
again  as  the  resolution  of  the  inflammation  proceeds.  It  may  be 
remarked  that  this  efiect  cannot  be  due  solely  to  the  altered  diet 

I  Beoqnerel,  S^mfiotique  dea  Urines,  286-291 ;  Heretier,  Chixnie  M^  528;  Simon, 
op.  eit.  ii.  265-267. 
*  Simon,  ep,  eU,  ii.  216. 
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taken  by  patients  labouring  under  the  diaease,  for  otber  inflamma- 
tions require  the  same  diet,  and  we  have  just  seen  that  in  them  the 
phenomenon  often  fails  to  present  itself^ 

By  Mr.  Beale,  of  London,  the  subject  has  been  recently  taken  up 
and  apparently  examined  with  considerable  care;  and  firom  his 
researches  in  the  matter,  he  arrives  at  the  following  conclusions: — 

1.  That  in  pneumonia,  there  is  a  total  absence  of  chloride  of 
sodium  from  the  urine,  at  or  about  the  period  of  hepatization  of 
the  lung. 

2.  That  soon  after  the  resolution  of  the  inflammation,  the  chloride 
becomes  restored  to  the  urine,  and  often  in  considerable  quantity. 

3.  That  at  this  period  the  serum  of  the  blood  is  found  to  contain 
a  greater  amount  of  chloride  than  in  health. 

4.  That  the  presence  of  chloride  of  sodium  in  the  urine  may  be 
taken  as  evidence  of  the  existence  of  a  greater  quantity  of  the  salt 
in  the  blood,  than  is  required  for  the  wants  of  the  system  gene- 
rally, or  at  least  of  an  amount  sufficient  for  that  purpose ;  and  that 
the  absence  of  the  salt  from  the  urine  indicates  that  the  circulating 

'  fluid  contains  less  than  the  normal  quantity. 

5.  That  the  sputa  in  pneumonia  contain  a  greater  quantity  of 
fixed  chloride  than  healthy  pulmonary  mucus,  if  there  be  not  much 
less  than  a  normal  amount  in  the  blood,  although  there  be  a  com- 
plete absence  of  the  salt  from  the  urine.  In  all  cases,  however, 
there  is  found  in  the  sputa  a  quantity  many  times  greater  than 
exists  in  an  equal  amoimt  of  blood  at  the  same  period  of  the  dis- 
ease. The  absolute  amount  present  is  subject  to  variation  at  dif- 
ferent periods  of  the  disease,  and  in  different  cases. 

6.  That  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  absence  of  the  chloride 
of  sodium  from  the  urine  during  the  stage  of  hepatization,  depends 
upon  a  determination  of  this  salt  to  the  inflamed  lung,  and  that, 
when  resolution  occurs,  this  force  of  attraction  ceases,  and  what- 
ever salt  has  been  retained  in  the  lung  is  reabsorbed,  and  appears 
in  the  urine  in  the  usual  way.* 

Here,  then,  we.  perceive  a  strong  contrast  existing  between 
pneumonia  and  malarial  fevers — ^increase  of  urea  in  the  one,  and 
diminution  of  the  same  in  the  other  disease ;  diminution  of  uric 
acid  in  the  former,  and  great  increase  in  the  latter ;  diminution  of 
the  salts  in  the  one,  great  increase  of  them  in  the  other ;  consider- 
able diminution,  and  finally  total  absence  of  the  chloride  of  sodium 

1  Edinb.  J.  Ixxz.  246.  >  Med..Cliir.  Trans,  zxzt.  865/ &c 
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in  the  one,  increased  or  normal  quantity  of  the  same  ipi  the  other 
disease;  finally,  yast  increase  of  organic  matter  in  the  former, 
ordinary  quantity  of  it  in  the  latter.  To  this,  let  it  be  added  that 
when  in  malarial  fevers  results  of  an  opposite  nature  are  obtained^ 
ihey  will  be  found  due  to  an  inflammatory  complication. 

But  I  hare  sufficiently  enlarged  upon  these  topics.  Nor  shall  I  do 
more  than  refer  to  the  peculiar  acid  alliaceous  odour  of  the  breath, 
which  has  been  regarded,  justly  no  doubt,  as  among  the  character- 
istics of  yellow  fever;'  the  pearly  appearance  of  the  gums  in  the 
same  disease,  to  which  attention  was  first  called  by  Dr.  Yaletti,  of 
New  Orleans ;  to  ihe  peculiar  indentation  at  the  roots  of  the  nails, 
"  indicating  the  point  at  which  their  growth  was  suspended  by  the 
disease ;"  observed,  it  is  said,  in  1847,  by  Dr.  Walkly,  of  Mobile, 
in  all  the  forty-one  cases  he  examined ;'  or  to  the  bluish  discolora- 
tion of  the  gums  said  to  be  peculiar  to  all  malarial  diseases.  These 
subjects  have  not  yet  been  examined  to  a  sufficient  extent  to  be 
used  in  this  place  for  purposes  of  comparison. 

Anatomical  characters  different  in  the  two  diseases, — Nor  is  the  dis- 
crepancy less  marked  in  regard  to  the  anatomical  characters  of  the 
two  diseases.  In  the  one,  there  is  often  no  traces  of  inflammation, 
properly  so  called.  When  these  do  present  themselves,  they  are 
seated  in  the  gastro-intestinal  surface;  sometimes,  though  not 
always,  in  the  cerebral  organs  and  membranes,  and  occasionally  in 
the  liver.  As  frequently,  these  organs  are  only  congested.  Usu- 
ally, the  liver  is  neither  inflamed  nor  greatly  congested,  being  in 
some  forms  of  fever  (the  bilious  remittent)  of  a  bronze  hue,  depend- 
ing on  the  deposit  of  a  dark  melsBnic  pigment,  not  unlike  the  dark 
solid  substance  of  black  vomit.  It  does  not  contain  a  larger  quan- 
tity than  natural  of  fisttty  matter,  but  is  filled  with  bile.^  In  another 
form  of  malarial  fever — the  yellow — the  organ  is  of  a  pale  yellow 
colour,  and  dry  anemic  texture.  It  bears  the  marks  of  having  se- 
creted little  or  no  bile  during  the  course  of  the  attack,*  and  has  been 
shown  by  Dr.  A.  Clark,  of  New  York,  whose  discovery  was  fully 

>  Kelly,  Am.  J.  »t.  (N.  S.)  874.  ■  N.  0.  J.  v.  481. 

>  Brit  &Dd  For.  Med.-Ch.  Rev.  Jan.  1849,  pp.  9.5,  96.  Stewurdson,  Am.  J.  (N. 
S.),  i.  813;  Swett»  ib.  iii.  88,  85;  Anderson  and  Frick,  ib.  xl  832;  Anderson  (of 
Alabama),  Prize  Essay,  Proceedings  of  Alabama  Medical  Association,  1862,  p.  117. 

*  See  Louis  on  Yellow  Foyer,  and  many  other  works  on  the  same  disease. 
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confirmed  daring  the  last  autumn  in  Philadelphia,  to  contain,  and 
to  owe  its  peculiar  hue,  to  the  deposit  in  the  hepatic  cells  of  a  large 
quantity  of  oily  or  fatty  matter,  which,  in  some  cases,  imparts  to 
the  organ  much  of  the  characteristic  appearances  of  a  common 
fatty  liver.  The  spleen  is  usually  found  congested,  softened,  or 
enlarged,  or  even  hypertrophied.  This  condition  of  the  organ 
appertains  more  specially  to  the  intermittent  and  remittent  forms 
of  malarial  fevers,  and  has  been  noted  universally  in  this  country, 
in  France,  England,  Holland,  Algeria,  India,  and,  indeed,  in  every 
country  where  these  diseases  prevail,  and  where  dissections  have 
been  performed.  It  is  noted  also  in  typhoid,  and  in  the  relapsing 
fever  of  the  British  islands — so  frequently,  indeed,  as  to  be  viewed 
in  the  light  of  a  characteristic  phenomenon.*  Finally,  the  blood 
in  general  is  found  altered  in  colour,  often  more  or  less  fluid,  and 
exhibiting,  in  malignant  cases,  signs  of  decomposition.  But  amid 
all  these  changes,  the  lungs  remain  unimplicated ;  or,  if  otherwise, 
the  occurrence  is  rare,  and  differs  in  nothing  from  what  is  seen  in 
other  acute  diseases  not  especially  seated  in  those  organs. 

Here,  then,  we  perceive  that  neither  this  affection,  nor  any  local 
inflammation,  nor  a  buffy  or  cupped  blood  form  part  and  parcel  of 
autumnal  fevers  during  life,  or  leave  traces  after  death.  In  the 
other  disease,  on  the  contrary — pneumonia — ^the  lungs  never  fail  to 
present  marks  of  inflammation,  varying  in  character  according  to 
the  stage  at  which  the  disease  had  arrived;  and  while  such  changes 
are  necessarily  and  invariably  detected  in  those  organs,  the  stomach, 
bowels,  liver,  and  spleen  are  very  usually  found  in  their  normal 
state.  In  fact,  no  sign  observed  during  life,  no  anatomical  character 
discovered  after  death,  can  be  adduced  in  evidence  of  the  pathologi- 
cal identity  of  those  diseases,  or  induce  us,  for  a  moment,  to  think 
they  arise  from  the  same  cause.    In  the  one  case,  the  latter  consists 

>  Cleghom,  81  (5th  ed.);  Monfaloon,  298,582;  Addison,  Lond.  Med.  Gax.  xxiii. 
796 ;  Forbes*8  ReT.  xviii.  189 ;  Tweedy,  83,  Am.  ed. ;  Copland,  ii.  1089 ;  Henderson, 
Edinb.  J.  llx. ;  Dickson,  Charleston  J.  i.  20;  Am.  J.  July,  1852  ;  Drake,  i.  880,  842 
Swett,  Am.  J.  (N.  S.)  iii.  83,  35;  Stewardson,  Am.  J.  (N.  S.)  i.  314;  Bartlett,  882 
Anderson  and  Frick,  Am.  J.  (N.  S.)  xi.  882;  Haspel,  Mai.  de  I'Alg^rie,  ii.  201,  817 
J.  DaTj,  ii.  286;  Williams,  ii.  470;  H.  Jackson,  i.  80;  Bondin,  O^ographia  MM.  46 
Cjol.  of  Pract  Med.  ii.  228 ;  Twining,  Fevers  of  Bengal ;  Boyle,  Dis.  of  West  0.  of 
AfHca,  89, 141, 146;  Durand,  Mem.  &c.,  sur  les  rates  engorg^es  pendant  les  f.  Interm. 
6;  Bryson,  78;  Evans,  221 ;  Marshall,  Top.  and  Dis.  of  Ceylon,  142;  Watson,  455; 
Anderson,  loe,  eiL  117;  Nepple,  F.  I.  61,  270;  Andouard,  Bulletin,  xii.  151;  C. 
Brottssais,  ib,  298;  Comey,  t^.  624;  Maillot,  285;  Bonnet,  214;  Bailly,  162,  &c. 
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cliiefljin  dome  irregular  mode  of  application  of  common  atmospheric 
influences,  which  operate  by  occasioning,  after  a  comparatively 
short,  or  even  without  any  visible  sedation,  an  inflammatory  reac- 
tion in  the  organ  affected,  as  also  secondarily  in  the  system  at  large. 
In  the  other  case,  the  cause  consists  evidently  of  a  peculiar  poisonous 
matter  floating  in  the  atmosphere;  the  primary  and  prominent 
effects  of  which  are  subduction  of  the  vital  or  nervous  power,  dimi- 
nution of  vascular  action,  prostration,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  of 
all  the  energies  of  life,  and,  as  a  consequence,  of  the  vital  affinity 
and  cohesion  of  the  soft  solids  and  contamination  of  the  circulatory 
and  secretory  fluids.  These  are  doubtless  attended,  in  the  early  stage 
of  the  milder  cases  and  less  violent  forms,  with  symptoms  of  reac- 
tion, as  well  as  with  a  functional  derangement  of  important  organs; 
but  often  this  reaction  is  broken  or  imperfect;  and  frequently  the  dis- 
ease is  characterized,  throughout  its  whole  progress  by  symptoms  of 
prostration.  In  a  word,  we  perceive  effects  which  bear,  in  the  more 
severe  and  malignant  forms  of  the  disease  especially,  a  close  analogy 
to  those  occasioned  by  other  and  more  tangible  toxical  agents.  Like 
some  of  these,  as  oxalic  acid  or  nicotine — the  malarial  and  several 
other  zymotic  poisons,  sometimes  suddenly  prostrate  the  system  to 
the  verge  of  the  grave,  or  even  destroy  life  in  a  few  hours  and  during 
the  first  access,  or,  as  Dr.  Simon  says,  in  the  tremendous  shock  and 
depression  thereby  occasioned  in  the  system.  So  rapidly  destruc- 
tive, indeed,  is  the  effect,  that  were  it  not  for  concomitant  circum- 
stances it  would  often  be  difficult  to  form  an  idea  of  the  real  nature 
of  the  case.  The  narcotico-irritating  quality  of  the  poison  is  fully 
indicated  by  the  phenomena  of  the  opening  stage  of  fever,  for  this 
is  marked  by  a  reduction  of  vital  energy,  obtuseness  of  sensibility, 
suspended  or  perverted  secretion,  and  diminished  calorification.  As 
Dr.  Drake  remarks:  "We  may  assure  ourselves  that  its  first  effects 
will  not  be  increase,  but  depression  of  excitement,  by  referring  to 
the  constitutional  influence  of  foreign  matters,  liquid  or  gaseous, 
when  introduced  into  one  of  the  serous  membranes  (as  the  peri- 
toneum, for  example)  which  are  always  those  of  depression  as  well 
as  irritation."* 

It  may  not  be  amiss  to  remark,  while  on  this  subject,  that  parox- 
ysms of  febrile  excitement,  assuming  a  periodic  type,  and  which, 
though  not  identical  with,  bear  some  analogy  to,  various  forms  of 

1  Op.  eU.  788. 
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malarial  fevers,  are  not  unfrequentlj  produced  by  agencies  of  a 
debilitating  character,  even  though  the  localities  where  they  occur 
are  free  from  periodic  fever;  and  we  know  that  in  paludal  or  fever 
districts,  attacks  of  the  disease  are  sure  to  be  brought  on  by  the 
application  of  such  agencies,  and  that  experience  has  taught  the 
necessity  of  avoiding,  in  such  districts,  a  mode  of  living  calculated 
to  place  the  system  below  par.  Of  the  first  of  these  causes,  one 
example  will  suffice.  M.  &enouard  communicated  to  the  Academy 
of  Medicine  of  Paris,  in  1847,  an  account  of  several  cases  in  which 
periodic  paroxysms  of  fever  were  produced  in  a  non-malarial  locality 
by  copious  losses  of  blood.  In  one  of  these  instances  the  disease 
produced  assumed  a  regular  tertian  type ;  in  two  others  the  fever 
was  remittent.    All  were  cured  by  a  tonic  and  quinine  treatment.^ 

The  two  diseases  differ  widely  as  regards  the  duration  of  the  process 
of  incubation. — Other  reasons  may  be  adduced  in  support  of  the 
opinion  here  advocated.  In  one  of  these  diseases — periodic  or 
autumnal  fevers — ^the  period  of  incubation  or  latency,  i.  e.  the  period 
during  which  tihe  system  tolerates  the  poison,  and  the  latter  remains 
apparently  innocuous  until  reaction  is  brought  about  by  some  in- 
trinsic circumstance  of  the  depressing  kind  or  otherwise — though 
considered  as  very  short  by  MaccuUoch,*  Nepple,^  and  a  few  others, 
is  often  found  to  be  very  greatly  prolonged;  while  in  every  case  of 
pneumonia  the  morbid  effect  soon  follows  the  application  of  the 
cause.  The  yellow  fever  poison,  though  occasionally  rapid  in  it» 
effects,  and  attacking  but  a  few  hours  or  days  after  exposure,  re- 
mains  at  times  dormant  in  the  system  as  long  as  fifteen,  thirty,  or 
fifty  days.  In  one  case  mentioned  by  Blair  (69,  70),  the  period 
seemed  extended  to  four  months.  In  a  private  communication  to 
the  author,  Dr.  Merrill  states  that  during  the  epidemics  of  Natchez, 
which  he  witnessed,  the  period  of  incubation  occasionally  extended 
to  fifteen  days.  M.  Bertulus,  who  saw  the  disease  in  the  West 
Indies,  limits  the  period  to  from  three  to  eight  days,  and  affirms 
that  it  never  extends  beyond  three  weeks.^  Dr.  Stevens,  also,  who  is 
well  acquainted  with  the  true  yellow  fever,  which,  in  accordance  with 
his  views,  respecting  its  origin  and  nature,  he  denominates  African 
typhus,  states  that  it  never  produces  its  effects  previous  to  the  fourth 

I  BallcUD,  an.  640.  •  An  Essay  on  Marsh  Fer.  1.  20. 

•  Traits  de  la  F.  Int.  140. 

*  M^m.  snr  T  Intoxication  Miasmatiqae,  89 
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day,  and  that  he  has  known  some  well-marked  cases  in  which,  the 
poison  being  applied  in  a  less  concentrated  form,  the  individuals 
were  not  attacked  until  twelve  days  had  elapsed  after  exposure.* 
From  all  the  fecta  I  have  myself  been  enabled  to  collect,  I  am  of 
opinion  that,  though  som^imes  very  short,  and  at  others  very  long, 
the  period  of  incubation  in  yellow  fever  usually  varies  from  five  to 
ten  days. 

In  other  forms  of  malarial  fevers,  the  period  of  latency  is  seldom 
shorter  than  three  or  four  days.  In  general  it  extends  beyond  this, 
and  has  not  unfrequently  been  known  to  reach  a  limit  far  exceeding 
that  noticed  in  the  yellow  fever.  Our  lake  fever,  according  to  Dr.  Ste- 
vens, has  an  incubative  period  of  about  a  week;  but,  when  the  poison 
is  concentrated,  an  attack  often  comes  on  as  early  as  the  third  day — 
never  sooner.*  In  the  epidemic  of  Naples,  in  1764,  the  disease  some- 
times, though  rarely,  broke  out  immediately  after  exposure.  In  the 
greater  number  of  instances,  the  poison  remained  latent  to  the  end  . 
of  the  first  week.*  Dr.  John  Hunter  states  that,  on  the  Watering  ser- 
vice in  the  West  Indies,  some  fell  sick  on  the  first  and  second  day; 
others  embarked  and  were  seized  on  the  tenth  or  fourteenth  day,  or 
even  three  weeks  after  exposure.^  He  informs  us  that  the  Suffolk 
militia  were  called,  in  1793,  from  their  healthy  country  to  Hilson 
Barracks,  the  low,  marshy,  unhealthy  situation  of  which  is  pro- 
verbial Twenty-two  died  before  they  left  at  the  end  of  June.  In 
July  the  regiment,  with  eleven  other  battalions,  encamped  at  Water- 
town,  near  Tunbridge  Wells.  One  hundred  sickened  soon,  out  of 
five  hundred,  with  fever.  Some  were  taken  ill  in  October,  or  four 
months  after  leaving  the  Hilson  Barracks.  The  18th  regiment,  in 
1783,  afl«r  being  at  the  same  barracks  from  June  22  to  October  9, 
were  sent  to  Gibraltar,  There  were  then  sixteen  of  the  men  labour- 
ing under  ague.  While  at  Gibraltar,  though  the  regiment  was  only 
four  hundred  strong,  the  disease  spread  so  rapidly  among  them, 
that  by  May  the  cases  amounted  to  two  hundred  and  eighty  (in- 
cluding women  and  children),  of  whom  a  part  were  then  recently 
Attacked  for  the  first  time.  Whilst  such  was  the  course  of  events 
in  this  ill-fated  regiment,  the  disease  did  not  exist  in  any  other  part 
of  the  garrison.*  Dr.  Hunter  adds  that,  "ships  returning  from  a 
warm  climate,  particularly  if  they  have  been  in  harbour  during  the 

>  Sterens  on  the  Blood,  285.  *  Op.  cU,  248. 

*  Sarcone,  Maladie  de  Naples,  il.  78,  74.  ^  Op,  eiL  158. 

•  Jhid.  827-884. 
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unhealthy  season,  have  many  of  their  men  taken  ill  of  the  remittent 
fever,  even  two  or  three  months  after  being  at  sea.* 

Some  of  the  British  soldiers  who  inhaled  the  pestiferous  atmo- 
sphere of  the  Walcheren  Marshes,  were  attacked  for  the  first  time 
in  healthy  situations  in  England — Colchester,  Woodbridge,  &c. — 
as  late  as  nine  months  after  they  were  brought  back.*  The  follow- 
ing facts,  communicated  to  Dr.  Bancroft  by  Mr.  Nixon,  surgeon  to 
a  battalion  of  the  1st  Eegiment  of  Foot  Guards,  will  be  read  with 
interest.  The  battalion  landed  on  South  Beveland  on  the  2d  of 
August,  872  strong.  On  the  19th,  the  endemic  appeared  among 
the  men,  and  between  that  day  and  the  4th  of  September,  when  the 
men  embarked  for  England,  i.  e.  sixteen  days,  859  of  them  were 
attacked.  The  battalion  was  landed  at  Chatham  about  the  7th  or  8th 
of  September.  Many  of  the  men  continued  to  be  attacked  with 
endemic  fever,  so  that  by  the  8th  of  March,  1810,  only  117  of  the 
original  strength  had  escaped  the  disease  in  question.  Some  of  the 
117  men  were  attacked  with  intermittent  fever  as  late  as  the  middle 
of  the  month  of  June.*  Dr.  F^rrus,  a  distinguished  physician  of 
Paris,  relates  a  striking  instance  of  the  kind.  Three  hundred  men, 
of  the  old  Imperial  Guard,  to  which  he  was  surgeon  at  the  time, 
were  exposed  to  the  cause  of  autumnal  fevers  in  Breslau.  Many 
of  them  took  the  disease  ten  days  after  leaving  the  place ;  other 
cases  followed,  and  the  fever  became  general.  Dr.  Ferrus  himself 
was  attacked  six  months  after,  while  stationed  on  the  Niemen, 
where  no  disease  of  the  kind  prevailed,  and  at  a  period  when  the 
country  all  around  was  perfectly  healthy.^.  Of  forty  cases  of  inter- 
mittent fever  which  occurred  on  board  the  H.  C.  ship  Barrosa,  in 
1832,  1833,  three  took  place  seventy  to  eighty  days  after  leaving 
England;  thirty-one  while  lying  at  Whampoa;  and  seven  fix)m  two 
to  three  months  afl»r  leaving  Canton,  and  ninety-three  days  aft»r  the 
disease  had  ceased  in  the  ship.*  Labourers,  especially  the  Irish 
will  go  down,  for  harvest  work,  into  Lincolnshire,  and  bring  back 
the  seeds  of  ague  within  them,  and  yet  may  not  be  attacked  for 
weeks  or  months.*   M.  Boudin  calls  attention  to  a  fact  which  he  him- 

I  Op,  ciL  335. 

>  Bancroft  on  Yellow  FeTer,  241,  304;  Blane  Diss.  i.  244;  WilllamB,  Morbid  Poi- 
sons, ii.  4G5. 
»  Bftncroft,  807,  808,  note. 
«  Diction,  de  M^d.  xii.  6 ;  ibid,  2d  ed.  zviii.  60. 
s  Peterson,  Med.  Gaz.  zt.  260.  *  Med.  Gas.  zzmL  865. 
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self  noticed;  that  regiments  that  had  returned  to  Marseilles,  where 
periodic  fevers  are  but  little  known,  from  the  malarial  districts  of 
Algeria  and  Corsica,  as  well  as  those  that  had  formed  part  of  the 
expeditionary  arm j  of  the  Morea,  continued  during  several  years 
{des  amiies  entires)  to  suffer  from  diseases  bearing  unequivocal 
marks  of  the  fevers  of  the  localities  they  had  left.^  Towards  the 
close  of  the  year  1843,  two  regiments  of  infantry  arrived  at  Cour- 
bevoie ;  the  one  (28d  Light  InfSuitry)  coming  fropa  a  northern  gar- 
rison, the  other  from  the  citadel  of  Strasburg,  where  malarial  fevers 
prevail  extensively.  The  two  regiments  occupied  the  same  bar- 
racks, performed  the  same  duties,  partook  of  the  same  fare,  and 
were  in  every  other  respect  on  the  same  fopting.  Yet,  while  the 
first  of  these  regiments  suffered  from  typhoid  fever  and  pneumonic 
inflammations,  the  other  furnished,  for  more  than  a  year,  a  large 
number  of  intermittent  fever  cases.  The  disease  spread  to  several 
hundred  of  the  men,  and  spared  few — not  even  those  who  had  not 
had  it  during  their  stay  in  the  malarious  locality  whence  they 
came.^  A  similar  occurrence  was  observed  in  another  regiment 
(the  75th)  transferred  from  Strasburg  to  Versailles,  in  the  autumn 
of  1843.  In  December  of  the  year  following,  the  fever  was  still 
prevailing,  but  only  among  the  men  who  had  arrived  from  Stras- 
burg ;  the  new  recruits  remaining  free  from  the  disease.^  In  an- 
other essay,  M.  Boudin  remarks :  "  So  far  as  regards  myself,  after 
a  survey  of  the  numerous  observations  we  have  collected  in  France, 
at  periods  and  in  localities  exempt  from  periodic  fevers  among 
men  arriving  &om  the  paludal  districts  of  Corsica,  Morea,  and 
A&ica,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  declari^jg  that  the  period  of 
latency  of  the  malarial  intoxication  may  extend  to  eighteen 
months."^ 

One  of  our  countrymen,  Dr.  L.  H.  Anderson,  of  Alabama,  in  his 
Prize  Essay,  already  referred  to,  states  that  he  was  himself  attacked 
in  the  city  of  Paris,  six  months  after  leaving  a  mountainous  dis- 
trict, with  an  intermittent  of  a  very  different  character  from  the 
fever  usually  observed  in  that  city.  The  remote  cause,  as  he 
remarks,  had  no  doubt  been  harboured  in  the  system  all  the  time, 
his  general  health  appearing,  notwithstanding,  for  three  months 
before  the  attack,  better  than  it  had  been  for  years.    The  exciting 

»  Annales  cTH^gi^ne,  xzxiii.  68.  *  Loe,  cU,  64. 

*  Ibid.  66.  *  Bondln,  Geographie  M^  64. 
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canse,  Dr.  Anderson  tWnkSj  was  doubtless  the  bad  air  of  the  hos- 
pitals, dissecting-rooms,  &c.* 

Dr.  Lee  relates  the  case  of  an  officer  of  our  navy,  who  was  ex- 
posed several  years  before  to  the  highly  concentrated  miasm  which 
produced  the  fatal  endemic  among  the  residents  of  Thompson's 
Island,  on  the  Florida  coast.  Although  he  escaped  the  bilious 
remittent,  which  proved  so  fatal  to  many  others,  he  yet  had  occa- 
sional attacks  of  genuine  intermittent,  for  several  years  afterward, 
on  exposure  to  cold,  moisture,  or  great  fatigue,  although  residing 
in  a  part  of  New  England  where  intermittents  were  never  known 
to  prevail* 

In  all  fenny  countries,  individuals  exposed  to  the  miasmata  of 
autumn  are  often  affected  for  the  first  time  the  following  winter  or 
spring;  while  exposure,  at  the  latter  seasons,  in  the  same  locality, 
is  in  no  way  attended  with  danger  to  those  who  have  not  imbibed 
the  malaria.  So  frequently  is  this  result  obtained,  that  if  is  very 
generally  admitted  by  the  most  accurate  and  cautious  observers, 
that  vernal  or  winter  periodic  fevers  are  the  offspring  of  autumnal 
exposures.  For  the  occurrence  of  such  cases  in  this  country,  we 
may,  as  Dr.  Drake  has  done,  refer  to  the  experience  of  every  phy- 
sician who  resides  in  regions  infested  with  autumnal  fever.* 

This  power  of  prolonged  latency  is  an  attribute  of  diseases  arising 
from  the  agency  of  morbid  and  specific,  and  of  many  common  poi- 
sons— ^whether  they  are  endowed  or  not  with  contagious  pro- 
perties— ^and  its  manifestation  by  autumnal  fevers,  establishes  the 
fact  of  a  close  connection  between  malaria  and  the  other  class  of 
morbid  agencies  allud^  to,  and  indicates  the  propriety  of  referring 
that  fever  to  a  cause  of  kindred  nature.  According  to  Hildenbrand, 
the  incubative  period  in  typhus  varies  from  three  to  seven  days 
(p.  80).  Haygarth^  says,  that  of  72  persons  exposed  to  the  poison, 
6  were  attacked  within  ten  days ;  13  between  the  tenth  and  seven- 
teenth day;  41  between  the  seventeenth  and  thirty-second;  and  1 
on  the  seventy-second.  Of  typhoid  fever,  we  find  that  the  period 
of  latency,  though  usually  short,  is  sometimes  as  long  as  it  is  in 
typhus,  if  not  longer.    Boudin  states  that  at  Algiers  and  Bone, 

I  Proceediogs  of  the  Ala.  Med.  Assoc,  toot  1852,  p.  115. 
>  Copland's  Diet  ii.  1090,  note. 

*  Topog.  fro.  of  the  Miss.  Valley,!.  818;  Cooke,  Med.  Reeorder,  viL  459;  Edinb. 
J.  Ixzi.  855;  Steyenson  the  Blood,  241. 
«  LeUer  to  Dr.  Pereival,  68. 
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wliere  this  form  of  fever  doed  not  prevail  or  originate,  troops 
arriving  firom  Marseilles  sufibred  from  it  for  a  few  months,  while 
others  that  arrived  from  elsewhere,  or  had  been  in  the  eonntry 
some  time,  were  exempt.^  Dr.  Williams  states  that  the  period  may 
extend  to  five  or  six  montha^ 

Kone  of  oor  readers  need  be  told  that  some  mineral  poisons — as 
arsenic,  mercnry,  and  lead,  for  example — occasionally  do  not  manifest 
their  baneftd  or  remedial  effects  nntil  a  long  while  after  being  ab- 
sorbed; and  may  give,  during  a  still  longer  period,  proofe  of  their 
existence  in  the  system,  without,  however,  prodncing  actual  disease, 
or  even  indisposition.  Orflla  fonnd,  on  the  8d  and  7th  of  February, 
arsenic  in  the  blood  drawn  from  the  arm  of  an  individual  who  had 
swallowed  a  quantity  of  the  metal  on  January  28th.  In'  another 
case,  he  found  the  same  substance  in  the  blood  twenty-two  days 
after  it  had  been  taken.'  The  pestilential  pustule  {bauhn  ^Alq>) 
does  not  break  out,  in  some  cases,  until  months  after  exposure. 
Boudin  mentions  a  case  in  which  it  made  its  appearance  in  France 
ten  months  after  the  return  of  the  individual  from  the  East^  Au* 
bert  Boche  states  that,  during  a  period  of  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
two  years  (1717-1841),  the  incubation  in  plague  was  not  found  to 
be  prolonged  beyond  eight  days.* 

The  researches  of  the  commission  appointed  by  the  Academy  of 
Medicine  of  Fans,  to  investigate  the  subject  of  quarantine,  lead  to 
the  oondusion  that  the  incubation  of  the  plague  varies  according 
to  the  period  of  the  epidemic  and  other  less  influential  circum- 
stances. In  the  eariy  period  of  an  epidemic,  the  incubation  is  short 
In  the  second  period,  and  subsequently,  its  duration  varies  from 
three  to  five  days.  The  larger  number  of  the  authorities  consulted 
were  of  opinion  that  the  incubative  process  did  not  exceed  eight 
days ;  some  thought  it  might  run  to  the  tenth  day,  or  even  beyond. 
Such  cases,  however,  appear  to  have  been  rare.  Nevertheless,* 
Pariset  mentions  a  case  in  which  the  period  extended  to  the  thir- 
tieth day.^ 

The  usual  length  of  the  period  of  latency  in  hydrophobia  is  esti- 
mated at  between  thirty  and  forty  days.    Mr.  Demeunynk,  in  a 

1  An.  d^Hyg.  xxxui.  68 ;  0^.  MM.  60.  •  Morbid  Poisons,  L  40. 

•  BaUetin  de  T Acad,  de  MM.  iii.  598,  676.  «  Q6of.  MM.  66. 

•  De  la  Peste  on  Typlrns  D'Orient,  86. 

•  Rapport  &  I'Acad^mie,  &o.  196, 197;  Clot-Bey,  19. 
T  Bevno  MMicale,  Sept.  1844. 
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memoir  presented  to  the  Academy  of  Medicine,  in  May,  1839| 
relates  three  cases.  In  one,  the  period  of  incubation  extended  to 
thirty -two  days ;  in  the  second,  it  reached  to  fifty-four  days ;  and  in 
the  third,  the  disease  did  not  break  out  before  three  months.^ 
Fothergill'  mentions  the  case  of  a  Mr.  Bellamy,  who  was  bitten  by 
a  rabid  cat,  and  was  attacked  with  that  disease  four  months  after. 
Similar  cases  are  mentioned  by  Mosely  and  Dr.  Matthei  of  Greneva; 
Yaughan  extends  the  period  to  seven  months;  Fracastorius  to 
eight ;^  Mead  to  eleven;*  Bauhin  to  twenty-two;  Dr.  John  Hunter,* 
R  Hamilton,  and  Nurse,  to  from  seventeen  to  nineteen ;  Grant  to 
twenty;^  while  Lentilius  speaks  of  three  years;  M.  Bouillod  of 
seven  years \'  Dr.  Bardsley  of  twelve  years;  and  Morgagni  of  twenty, 
and  evenf  forty.  Leaving  out  the  latter  very  extraordinary  cases, 
for  the  correctness  of  which  I  am  not  prepared  to  vouch,  and  which 
may  have  been,  and  probably  were,  the  effect  of  the  imagination,  or 
symptomatic  of  some  other  complaint,  there  is  enough  left  to  show 
that  the  period  of  latency  in  hydrophobia  is  occasionally  very  long. 
The  length  of  the  period  in  cowpox  varies  from  three  days  to  three 
weeks.  In  a  case  observed  by  M.  De  Lens,  the  disease  did  not 
show  itself  before  a  full  month.^  In  another,  mentioned  by  Dr. 
Stevens,  the  pustule  did  not  make  its  appearance  until  six  weeks 
after  vaccination.® 

The  usual  period  in  chancre  is  from  four  to  eight  days,  unless 
the  surface  is  abraded.  Hunter  has  known  the  disease  to  be  re- 
tarded as  late  as  seven  weeks.  Secondary  syphilis  breaks  out 
ordinarily  between  six  weeks  and  six  months  after  the  cure  of  the 
primary  symptoms ;  sometimes,  however,  not  before  several  years. 
In  one  case,  mentioned  by  Williams,  the  disease  did  not  show  itself 
in  fifteen  years.  The  average  incubative  period  in  smallpox  is 
estimated  at  fourteen  days,  from  exposure  to  the  contagion,  to  the 
appearance  of  the  eruption — the  extremes  being  one  and  three 
weeks — ^five  to  twenty-three  days,  according  to  Williams.  In  the 
greater  number  of  cases,  no  uneasiness  is  experienced  before  the 
eleventh  or  twelfth  day  after  exposure.    The  period  in  scarlatina 

*  Report  by  M.  Dubois,  Bulletin  de  V  Acad.  ili.  929.  >  Works,  ii.  222. 

»  De  Contag.  128.  <  The  Med.  Works,  57. 

»  Cyclop,  ii.  492. 

•  Med.  andPhy.  Tr.  of  Calcutta,  ii.  51. 

7  Anglada,  Traits  de  la  Contagion,  i.  2C9. 

«  Bousquet,  Traitd  de  la  Vaccine,  525.  »  On  the  Blood,  237. 
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is  from  a  few  hours  to  ten  days.    Tn  measles,  from  ten  to  sixteen 
days.* 

Process  of  latency  governed  by  definite  fau-5.— The  results  of  observa- 
tions made  during  a  period  of  a  third  of  a  century,  have  inclined 
me  to  the  opinion,  which  others  had  adopted  long  before,  that  the 
process  of  latency  in  autumnal  fevers  is  ordinarily  governed,  as 
regards  duration,  by  certain  definite  laws,  analogous  to  those  which 
preside  over  the  progress,  fluctuations,  and  return  of  the  same  and 
some  other  diseases.  The  late  Dr.  B.  Jackson  was  of  opinion  that 
the  aptitude  to  receive  the  morbific  impression  of  the  cause  of  fever, 
takes  place  more  at  particular  periods  than  others;  that  it  manifests 
itself  more  frequently  about  the  fourteenth  day  after  communication 
with  an  infected  source,  and  that  it  is  observed  chiefly  at  septenary 
periods,  the  seventh,  fourteenth,  twenty-first,  &c.  from  the  time  of 
exposure.  This  opinion  was  based  upon  the  residts  of  his  own  ob- 
servations, "made  upon  numerous  bodies  of  men;  upon  healthy  men 
placed  as  attendants  in  infected  hospitals,  and  upon  healthy  soldiers 
sent  to  concentrated  sources  of  endemic  fevers."  Among  such,  fever 
scarcely  ever  appeared  before  the  seventh  day,  commonly  not  be- 
fore the  fourteenth,  and  in  numerous  instances  not  till  the  expira- 
tion of  six  weeks,  or  even  two  months;  though  the  cause  of  disease 
during  the  time  was  ordinarily  in  great  activity.*  Nor  has  it  failed 
to  be  noticed  that  intermittent  fevers  exhibit,  during  their  course, 
a  tendency  to  a  septenary  revolution ;  that  at  those  periods,  either 
after  the  seventh,  fourteenth,  or  twenty-first  paroxysm,  the  disease 
has  a  disposition  to  terminate  spontaneously.  This  was  frequently 
verified  in  Florida,  under  Dr.  Forry's  observations,^  and  has  been 
noticed  suffidently  often  elsewhere  to  justify  its  being  viewed  in 
the  light  of  a  well-established  fact.  In  remittent  fever,  the  same 
tendency  is  noticed,  the  disease  having  a  particular  disposition  to  a 
favourable  critical  change  on  the  seventh,  fourteenth,  twenty -first, 
and  twenty-eighth  day.*  Nay,  more,  there  are  not  wanting  facts  to 
show  that  the  tendency  to  relapse  in  autumnal  fevers  is  governed 
by  analogous  laws.  We  know  that  in  the  form  of  fever,  which, 
from  its  constant  return  at  stated  times,  after  apparent  convales- 
cence, has  received  the  name  of  the  relapsing  fever,  the  symptoms^. 

1  WiUiams  on  Morbid  Poisons,  i.  40,  120,  172,  214. 

<  OntUnes,  247,  24S.  *  Climate  of  tUe  United  SUtos,  288. 

«  JackBon,  Sketch.  1.  197;  Copland,  ii.  1101. 
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after  the  critical  sweat  of  the  fifth  or  seventh  daj,  generatlj  return 
on  the  fourteenth;  and  those  relapses  recur  not  only  once,  but 
peveral  times.  Other  fevers,  in  like  manner,  show  a  disposition  to 
recur  at  stated  periods.  In  the  government  of  Ufa  (Russia), 
autumnal  fever,  which  in  that  section  of  country  is  very  common, 
attacks  the  patient  every  seventh  day  only,  and  is  so  severe  that  it 
generally  proves  fetal.*  Similarly  to  what  occurs  in  relation  to  the 
decline  of  the  disease,  or  to  its  attack  after  exposure  to  the  cause, 
the  periods  most  remarkable,  according  to  the  ample  experience  of 
Dr.  E.  Jackson,  for  the  recurrence  of  tte  symptoms  are  the  sep- 
tenary; the  seventh,  fourteenth,  twenty-first,  and  twenty-eighth, 
with,  as  that  high  authority  adds,  new  and  full  moon.*  Whether 
the  doctrine  will  bear  the  test  of  observation,  particularly  in  its 
application  to  the  period  of  latency,  time  must  determine.  Suf- 
ficient is  it  for  our  present  purpose  to  call  attention  to  the  fact, 
that,  should  the  statement  of  Dr.  Jackson  and  others,  relative  %o  the 
period  of  attack  aflier  exposure,  be  well  founded,  it  furnishes  an 
illustration  of  the  connection  between  the  period  of  latency  and  the 
septenary  revolutions  of  the  system,  so  &r,  at  least,  as  the  number 
of  those  revolutions  have  been'  counted.  To  this  I  must  add,  that 
individuals  who  relapse  with  fevers,  do  so,  in  all  probability,  in 
consequence  of  the  cause  not  being  completely  eliminated  from 
their  system,  and  remaining  in  a  latent  state  during  the  period  of 
exemption. .  If  this  be  admitted,  and  we  find  that  these  relapses 
take  place  at  regular  septenary  periods,  we  derive  from  that  fact  a 
proof  that  the  process  of  latency  is  under  the  influence  of  the  law 
of  septenary  revolution. 

Much  may  be  said  concerning  the  above  law  relative  to  the  period 
of  seven  days  in  fevers ;  for  it  is  one  which,  as  Dr.  Laycock  has 
forcibly  shown,  is  of  very  general  application  in  the  explanation  of 
vital  phenomena  in  health  and  disdede.  Everything,  indeed,  leads 
to  the  condusion  that  a  period  of  seven  days,  and  definite  fractions 
or  multiples  of  that  period,  are  very  prominent  in  the  series  of 
phenomena  called  critical  days,  and  the  operations  of  the  system 
genei^y.  It  jforms  part  of  the  great  feot  of  vital  periodicity,  to 
which  attention  was  called  by  some  of  the  most  ancient  writers  who 
have  left  records  of  their  observations.    The  doctrine  of  septenaries 

1  Notices  of  RuBsiA,  Xhiited  Service  Jonraal,  Jan.  1888,  p.  49. 
*       «  Sketch,  il.  212 ;  Oatfine,  804. 
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is  literally  as  old  as  the  hills.  Originating  probably  with  the  Chal- 
deans or  Egyptians,  it  formed  part  of  the  system  of  Pythagoras; 
and  its  application,  to  the  phenomena  of  disease  particularly,  is  dis- 
cussed by  Hippocrates,  Diocles,  Galen,  Celsus,  and  others.  In  his 
ingenious  speculations  on  the  periodicity  of  the  phenomena  of  life, 
Dr.  Laycock  has  shown  that  the  critical  days  of  health  and  the 
critical  days  of  fbvers  produced  by  the  entrance  of  a  poison  into 
the  system — whether  that  poison  consist  in  malaria,  or  in  a  conta- 
gious matter — are  identical ;  that  the  depression  of  the  systeni  will, 
in  consequence,  take  place  at  those  critical  days,  and  that  a  fever 
depending  on  a  poison  is  more  likely  to  appear  on  those  days  than 
on  any  other.  In  confirmation  of  this,  he  states  that  the  latent 
period  in  most  diseases  is  regulated  by  weeks,  as  are  also  the  latent 
period  of  animal  poisons.  He  remarks  that,  in  accordance  with 
this  law,  the. latent  period  of  fever  rarely  extends  beyond  twenty- 
eight  days.  '^  K  we  take  menstruation  as  a  type  of  the  critical  days, 
and  suppose  that  a  movement  takes  place  every  seven  days,  gra- 
dually becoming  mpre  intense  at  each  up  to  the  fourth  week,  we 
have  fever  days,  at  least  in  every  month  in  which  the  peculiar 
symptoms  of  the  poison,  whether  malarious,  exanthematous,  or  con- 
tagious^ may  exhibit  themselves;  probably  the  ^umber  may  be 
greater ;  but  if  one  or  two  of  these  days  be  passed  over  without  an 
outburst  of  febrile  action,  it  is  scarcely  possible  that  the  third  or 
fourth  wUl."* 

In  the  fevers  of  hot  climates,  which  are  all  cor  for  the  most  part 
malaria],  the  doctrine  of  critical  days,  such  as  it  has  been  transmit- 
ted  down  to  us  from  the  days  of  Hippocrates,  has  been  amply  veri- 
fied. On  this  subject,  we  have  the  testimony  of  high  professional 
authorities.*  In  the  fevers  of  Europe,  it  has  been  found  equally 
applicable;^  and  in  this  country,  when  the  eftbrts  of  nature  are 
not  too  much  interfered  with  by  an  heroic  perturbative  treatment, 
the  Hippocratic  doctrine  often  shines  out  in  all  its  purity.  To  this 
fact,  which  some  twenty  or  thirty  years  ago  it  would  have  been 
considered  heresy  to  allude  to  approvingly,  the  eyes  of  our  more 

1  London  Lancet,  Oot.  1S43,  p.  161. 

*  Poisonnier  Fie?re  de  St.  Domingo,  119;  Desportes,  Mai.  de  St.  Domingiw,  i.  198, 
232 ;  Dazille,  Maladies  des  N^gres,  86,  65 ;  Bigon,  Mem.  sur  Cayenne,  L  2d  Mem. ; 
Lcblond,  Fi^Tre  Janne,  48 ;  Leracber,  Guide  M4d.  60. 

*  Hildenbrandt,  Med.  Praet.  pt  L  chap.  t.  ;  0e  Haen,  Pract.  Med.  pt  L  cap.  It.  ; 
Baglivi,  Opera,  80. 
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enlightened  physicians  are  opening.  Even  in  sections  of  oountry 
where  formerly  the  idea  of  critical  days  met  with  most  opposition, 
a  very  different  sentiment  is  now  found  to  prevail  in  the  minds  of 
correct,  careful,  and  enlightened  observers.  Let  one  example  suf- 
fice.  Dr.  Anderson  of  Alabama,  in  a  prize  essay,  already  cited, 
after  remarking  that  a  second  exacerbation  takes  place  the  next 
day  after  an  attack  of  fever,  generally  after  meridian,  adds :  "  This, 
in  turn,  gives  way  during  the  night,  or  towards  morning,  and  an- 
other remission,  more  or  less  decided,  is  observed.  If  the  fever 
take  the  double  tertian  type,  the  next  exacerbation  will  come  on 
during  the  morning,  and  will  be  followed  by  another  the  succeeding 
evening.  The  fever  thus  continues,  sometimes  rising  during  the 
same  hour  every  day,  and  sometimes  later  on  alternate  days,  until 
the  sixth,  when,  if  the  observations  of  the  writer  of  this  essay  are 
worth  anything,  the  fever  (if  it  terminate  favourably)  has  a  decided 
spontaneous  tendency  to  decline,  and  leaves  the  patient  free  irom 
disease  on  the  seventh  day."  Again :  ^*  The  fever  (malarial)  is  gene* 
rally  at  its  height  on  the  fifth  day;  and,  in  bad  cases,  this  is  the 
day  of  danger.  In  malignant  tertian  intermittents,  the  fifth  is  the 
day  for  the  third  paroxysm,  universally  known  to  be  the  most 
hazardous;  and,  when  death  occurs  in  the  disease,  it  commonly 
takes  place  either  on  that  day  or  during  the  next."  "  Commencing 
practice,"  continues  Dr.  Anderson — whose  fate,  in  that  respect,  has 
been  similar  to  that  of  hundreds  of  physicians  of  this  country — 
"  with  an  utter  disbelief  in  the  doctrine  of  critical  days,  the  contrary 
opinion  has  been  forced  upon  me  by  actual  observation.  I  am 
aware  that  the  idea  is  discarded  by  a  majority  of  physicians  of  the 
day;  but  I  think  that  if  any  practitioner  in  the  southwest  will 
carefully  note  down  the  days  in  which  malarious  fever  makes  its 
appearance,  and  record  accurately  its  subsequent  course,  he  will 
find  that  the  doctrine  has  a  foundation  in  fact,  and  is  worthy  of 
some  consideration.  It  is  true,  that  the  fever  may  ofl»n  be  made 
much  lighter,  or  apparently  arrested  by  the  administration  of  qui- 
nia  during  the  remissions;  but  it  will  generally  be  observed  that 
the  patient  does  not  frankly  recover,  and  that  it  is  not  until  the 
seventh  day  that  he  seems  actually  well,  and  clear  of  all  symptoms 
of  the  disease."* 
But  it  Lb  not  necessary  to  enlarge  &rther  on  these  topics.    Enough 

I  ProeeecUngs  of  the  Med.  Assoc,  of  Alabama  for  1862,  p.  107. 
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bas  been  said  to  prove  to  the  most  fastidious  inquirer  that,  in 
periodic  fevers,  the  period  of  latency  is  occasionally  remarkably 
long;  that  in  these  diseases,  as  in  others  appertaining  to  the  class 
of  zymotics,  the  incubative  process,  the  occurrence  of  relapses,  the 
duration  of  the  attack,  and  the  period  of  critical  changes  are  under 
the  control  of  certain  definite  laws.  May  it  not  be  asked  whether 
anything  of  the  kind  has  been  observed  in  regard  to  pneumonia 
and  kindred  inflammations  ?  A  prolonged  incubation  in  such  dis- 
eases may,  for  what  I  know,  have  been  noticed  elsewhere ;  but  so 
far  as  the  experience  of  the  physicians  of  this  section  of  the  country 
extends,  it  may  be  safely  averred  that  nothing  of  the  sort  has 
occurred,  and  I  tax  my  memory  in  vain  for  a  reference,  bearing  on 
this  point,  to  some  one  of  the  many  publications,  foreign  and  native, 
that  have  passed  through  my  hands.  Never  and  nowhere  have  I 
seen,  or  heard,  or  read  of  a  case  in  which  the  attack  has  come  on, 
whether  abruptly  or  preceded  by  premonitory  symptoms,  more 
than  a  few*days  after  exposure  to  the  cause.  An  incubation  of 
eighteen  months  or  a  year,  of  a  month,  or  of  a  fortnight,  has  never 
been,  and  probably  never  will,  nor  can  be  seen  or  heard  of  in  such 
complaints.  Neither  can  we  find  that  the  process  of  incubation  or 
latency  is  under  the  controlling  influence  of  any  fixed  law,  and  has 
a  fixed  and  regular  duration.  The  same  may  be  said  of  relapses 
which  may  occur  at  any  period  during  convalescence,  whether  on 
an  odd  or  even  day.  Such,  at  least,  may  be  presumed  to  be  the 
case,  for  so  far  nothing  satisfactory  has  been  adduced  to  prove  that 
the  phlegmasifiD  are,  in  regard  to  relapses,  governed  by  the  law  of 
septenaries.  How  far  the  action  of  the  same  law  extends  relatively  to 
the  duration  and  periods  of  critical  changes  in  those  diseases,  remains 
yet  a  mooted  point  That  the  influence  is  exercised  to  a  certain 
extent,  may  possibly  be  one  day  conclusively  shown;  for  in  some 
diseases  other  than  those  produced  by  malarial  or  contagious  poi- 
sons— ^hemorrhages  and  nervous  complaints — the  intervals  are  often 
regulated  by  weeks ;  and  in  sundry  acute  and  even  chronic  diseases, 
we  not  unfrequently  observe— especially  in  the  first,  as  Dr.  Laycock 
Well  remarks — a  movement  of  a  tertian  or  quartan  type,  or  in  clini- 
cal phraseology,  a  good  and  a  bad  day. 

In  pneumonia,  as  in  other  afiections  attended  with  febrile  reac- 
tion, the  same  tendency  to  a  movement  of  the  kind  is  often  mani- 
fested, and  the  disease  is  found  in  many  cases  to  end  on  particular 
days.    But,  so  far  as  observations  go,  the  exhibition  of  a  tertian  or 
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quartan  movement,  is  not  aa  generally  noticed  in  such  ocnnplainta 
as  in  the  pyrexiae,  while  the  disease  is  iar  less  under  the  controlf 
in  regard  to  the  period  of  critical  changes  and  to  duration,  of  the 
law  so  often  referred  to.  If  exceptions  are  encountered ;  if  cases 
of  this  and  other  kindred  diseases  are  found,  in  which  the  critical 
movements  referred  to  are  as  marked  and  regular  as  they  are  in 
autumnal  fevers  generally,  it  is  principally  among  those  on  which 
the  malarial  poison  has  produced  its  impress,  or  which  are  com- 
bined with  a  malarial  complaint.  For  this  poiaon,  while  engrafting 
the  periodic  type  on  the  diseases  with  which  it  combines,  imparts 
to  them  many  of  the  other  peculiarities  which  characterize  its  legi- 
timate offspring.  True  it  is,  that  Dr.  Traube  has,  in  his  experi- 
ments, found  that  in  many  cases  of  pneumonia  the  period  of 
termination  was  marked  by  some  critical  discharge;  and  that  in 
many  the  change  began  to  take  place — when  the  disease  ended 
within  the  first  fortnight — either  on  the  third,  the  fifth,  seventh, 
ninth,  or  eleventh  day.  Out  of  fifty-two  cases  of  disease  analyzed, 
the  change  suddenly  took  place  in  thirty.  Out  of  twenty-seven  of 
these,  four  ended  on  the  third;  nine  on  the  fifth;  eleven  on  the 
seventh;  two  on  the  ninth;  and  one  on  the  eleventh  day.  In  two 
of  the  remaining  cases,  the  beginning  of  the  disease  could  not  be 
accurately  fixed,  and  in  one  the  change  took  place  on  the  seven- 
teenth day.  Dr.  Traube's  reviewer,  Dr.  Herman  Weber,  remarks: 
"  Amongst  sixty-two  acute  cases,  into  which  we  lately  accurately 
inquired  with  this  purpose,  in  eighteen  only  could  we  ascertain  the 
commencement  of  the  disease;  in  five  of  these  cases  the  notes  on  the 
temperature  are  not  sufficient  to  be  analyzed  for  the  present  sub- 
ject ;  of  the  remaining  twelve,  the  change  took  place  rapidly  in 
eight  cases,  and  of  theaO)  on  tix^  fifth  day,  in  two  cases;  between 
the  fifth  and  sixth  day^  in  one  case ;  on  the  seventh  day,  in  two 
cases ;  between  the  seventh  and  eighth,  in  one  case ;  on  the  ninth 
day,  in  one  case;  between  the  ninth  and  the  tenth,  in  one  case."^ 
But  the  number  of  cases  in  which  the  observation  held  good  is, 
after  all,  but  small ;  and  of  those  in  which  it  was  verified,  we  are 
not  positively  informed  how  many  were  of  pneumonia,  and  whe- 
ther the  disease  was  pure  or  complicated;  and  as  we  find  that 
many  of  the  individuals  experimented  upon  wera  affected  with 
typhoid  fever,  and  as  this,  like  other  zymotic  diseases,  may  reason- 

I  909  Bnt.  wi  For.  Me4.-Clur.  Bqt.  ^  i4»  i5« 
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ably  be  supposed  to  be  governed  by  different  laws  from  common 
inflammation,  we  can  deriye  no  accurate  information  relative  to  the 
subject  before  us,  so  far  as  it  applies  to  pneumonia,  from  the  state- 
ments, interesting  as  they  doubtless  are,  of  those  writers.  Besides, 
if,  in  some  cases  of  this  disease,  the  influence  of  the  law  is  found  to 
be  felt;  in  a  greater  number  of  others,  not  less  accurately  observed, 
^  it  has  fiuled  to  be  so. 

Andral  remarks  that  pneumonia  is  one  of  those  diseases  in  which 
the  question  seems  the  most  easy  to  decide;  because,  on  the  one 
hand,  the  precise  period  of  its  onset  is  often  very  well  marked ; 
while,  on  the  other,  the  period  of  its  termination  is  often  just  as 
easily  ascertained  One  hundred  cases  gave  the  following  results 
in  the  hands  of  this  accurate  observer : — 

8  ended  on  the 4th  day. 

2      «         "  .        .        .        .        .      6th    " 

6  "         « 8th    « 

28      **        " 7th    «' 

2  **  « 8th  « 

4  «  « 9th  " 

11  •*  " 10th  " 

18  "  " 11th  « 

1  «  " 12th  " 

2  "  ** 18th  « 

11  "         « 14th    ^ 

2      "         •*  ......    15th    " 

2  «  " 16th  " 

9  *^  «* 20th  « 

1  *«  "  .....  27th  « 

1  "  « 42d  « 

Of  the  remainder,  the  period  of  termination  could  not  be  ascer- 
tained precisely. 

3  lasted  from  ,        .        .        .      5  to    7  days. 

12  "        "  .        .        .        .      7tol4    " 

7  "        ''  .        .        .        .    14to20    *' 

4  "        "  .        .        .        .    20  to  80    " 

From  this  it  follows  that  the  days  on  which  the  larger  number 
terminated,  were  the  seventh,  eleventh,  fourteenth,  and  twentieth.* 

>  CliiOqiie  MWoale,  i.  658,  669. 
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To  a  certain  extent  the  result  is  favourable  to  the  Hippocratic  doc- 
trine, though  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  number  of  cases 
which  ended  on  those  days  did  not  amount  to  more  than  one-half 
of  the  whole.  On  the  other  hand,  the  results  obtained  by  Grisolle, 
are  far  from  corroborating  any  conclusion  favourable  to  the  afore- 
said doctrine  that  might  be  drawn  from  the  facts  heretofore 
adduced.  This  author  studied  all  the  phenomena  of  the  disease, 
from  the  beginning  to  the  end,  in  one  hundred  and  thirty  cases. 
In  thirty-four  of  these,  or  about  one-third,  the  period  of  the  resolu- 
tion coincided  with  some  of  the  phenomena  usually  regarded  as  ^ 
critical.  In  twenty -two,  there  was  sweat,  with  or  without  deposit 
in  the  urine,  either  spontaneous  or  artificially  obtained  by  nitric 
acid.  In  six,  the  disease  ended  by  eruptions  on  the  lips ;  in  four, 
by  urine;  in  two,  by  hemorrhage.  To  a  certain  extent  the  absence 
of  critical  movements  in  those  cases  may  have  been  due  to  the  kind 
of  treatment  pursued ;  and  to  the  same  circumstance  may  be  ascribed 
the  fact  that  these  movements  are  less  trenchant,  or  easily  made 
out  at  present,  than  they  probably  were  in  Greece  at  the  time  of 
Hippocrates,  whose  treatment,  as  Baglivi*  remarked  long  ago,  was 
purely  expectant,  and  did  not  disturb  or  oppose  the  efiForts  of  nature. 
But  to  this  cause  alone  we  shall  not  feel  disposed  to  ascribe  the 
whole  of  the  difference,  if  we  bear  in  mind  that,  though  more  active 
now  than  it  was  in  ancient  times,  the  treatment,  in  the  hands  of 
judicious  and  skilful  physicians,  has  for  its  main  object  the  aiding 
nature,  and  that,  if  those  critical  movements  were  in  pneumonia,  as 
in  fevers,  the  governing  power,  they  would  be  promoted  instead  of 
impeded  by  the  means  employed.  To  this,  let  it  be  ^ded  that,  in 
regions  of  country  similar  to  Greece  in  respect  to  climate,  cases  of 
pneumonia  in  which  the  phenomena  in  question  are  well  marked, 
the  effect  has  usually  been  found  to  be  the  result  of  a  complication 
with  a  malarial  disease. 

As  to  the  period  at  which  those  critical  phenomena  manifested 
themselves,  one  of  the  cases  observed  by  Grisolle  ended  on  the 
fourth  day;  seven  on  the  fifth;  four  on  the  sixth;  three  on  the 
seventh;  two  on  the  eighth;  eleven  on  the  ninth;  one  on  the  tenth; 
and  three  on  the  thirtieth.  Few,  as  will  be  perceived,  presented 
salutary  discharges  on  what  Hippocrates  regarded  as  the  essentially 
critical  days,  the  seventh,  fourteenth,  and  twentieth.    So  far  from 

>  Opera  Omnia,  SO. 
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it,  the  greater  number  of  critical  discharges  (twenty)  presented 
themselves  on  those  days  when  the  crises  were  considered  by  him 
as  occurring  less  frequently,  and  as  being  less  effectual.  In  eight, 
ihe  change  took  place  on  empty  days,  t .  e,  those  which  were  not  con- 
sidered as  periods  of  crisis ;  and  four  presented  critical  movements 
on  the  sixth  day,  which,  by  the  Hippocratic  school,  was  viewed  as 
the  most  pernicious,  and  hence  was  denominated,  by  Galen,  the 
tyrant.  From  all  this,  Dr.  Grisolle  very  justly  infers  that  the  doc- 
trine of  critical  days  is  very  unsettled,  "  and  that  it  cannot  be  re- 
'  garded  as  founded,  so  far  as  relates  to  pneumonia."'  If,  in  addition 
to  all  this,  we  inquire  as  to  the  results  observed  in  ten  cases  in 
which  the  disease  was  left  to  the  powers  of  nature,  we  find  that,  in 
more  than  one-half  of  that  number,*  the  crisis  took  place  on  empty 
days ;  convalescence  commenced  in  six  on  those  days,  and  in  four 
only  on  genuine  critical  days ;  a  circumstance  militating  still  more 
strongly  against  the  doctrine  in  its  application  to  the  disease  in 
question. 

In  some  forma  of  autumnal  fever  the  susceptibility  of  the  system  ex- 
hausted  by  one  attach — not  so  in  pneumonia. — It  is  a  fact  very  generally 
conceded,  that  one  attack  of  some  forms  of  malarial  fever  exhausts 
the  susceptibility  of  the  system  to  the  subsequent  action  of  the 
poison  giving  rise  to  them.  This  is  more  particularly  the  case  with 
respect  to  the  yellow  fever,  which,  according  to  the  highest  profes- 
sional authorities  in  various  parts  of  tropical  climates,  as  well  as  in 
Europe  and  this  country,  seldom,  if  ever,  attacks  the  same  indi- 
vidual more  than  once.  I  am  aware  that  exceptions  on  this  point 
are  to  be  met  with ;  that  by  some  they  are  represented  as  being 
quite  numerous,  and  that  by  a  different  set  of  authorities  they  are 
maintained  to  be  so  frequently  encountered  as  to  invalidate  or 
annul  any  rule  attempted  to  be  established  on  the  subject'  But, 
notwithstanding  all  that  has  been  said  in  favour  of  this  opinion,  the 
experience  of  those  competent  to  decide  in  the  matter,  will  justify 
the  conclusion  that  instances  of  the  repetition  of  the  .disease  are 
comparatively  rare ;  that  one  attack  of  true  yellow  fever  serves,  if 

>  Trait6  de  Ia  Pneumonie,  824,  825. 

«  R.  Jackson,  YeUow  Pe?er  of  Spain,  60 ;  Edinb.  Journ.  Ixvlii.  497 ;  Bancroft's 
Sequel,  42;  Rush,  iii.  87,  88;  Maclean  on  Epid.  i.  238;  Pinkard's  Notes  on  W.  I.  il. 
267 ;  Tnlloek'B  SUt  of  Brit.  Army,  4 ;  Labat,  H.  74,  ir.  807 ;  Arnold,  62 ;  Fenncr,  N. 
O.  Jonra.  T.  206. 
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not  always,  at  least  in  the  large  minority  of  cases,  as  a  protection 
against  reinfection ;  that  wUen  in  the  West  Indies,  and  other  sec- 
tions of  hot  latitudes,  second  attacks  present  themselves,  they  mo^ 
usually  do  00  in  individuals  whose  systems,  after  having  passed 
through  the  disease,  have  been  modified  or  renovated  by  a  long 
residence  in  some  cold  region — or  by  spending  much  time  at  sea — 
or  in  whom  the  original  attack  was  mild;  or  again  among  those 
who,  after  having  experienced  an  attack  of  the  fever  in  its  sporadic 
form,  or  during  the  course  of  a  mild  epidemic,  become  exposed  to 
an  extensive  and  malignant  visitation  of  the  same.  Cases  of  the 
kind,  whatever  be  the  circumstances  under  which  they  may  occur, 
are,  I  repeat,  few  in  number,  and  scarcely  more  frequently  encoun- 
tered than  are  second  attacks  of  smallpox,  scarlet  fever,  and  kin- 
dred diseases,  the  protective  power  of  which  is  fuUy  recognized.^ 

It  is  more  thai^  probable  that  those  who  contend  for  the  frequent 
repetition  of  the  yellow  fever  in  the  same  individual,  will  be  found 
principally  among  the  advocates  of  the  identity  of  that  and  other 
forms  of  autumnal  fevers.  If  this  be  correct,  the  instances  of 
second  attacks  recorded  or  referred  to,  may  reasonably  be  supposed 
to  have  been  cases  not  of  true  yellow  fever,  but  of  ordinary  bilious 
remittent  fever,  and  we  shall  read  with  less  astonishment  of  the 
individual  mentioned  by  Dr.  Potter,  of  Baltimore,  who  had  the 
disease  as  many  as  eight  times.  Br.  Potter,  as  also  Dr.  Bush,  Dr. 
Mcliean,  Dr.  Finkard,  Dr.  B.  Jackson,  Dr.  Bancroft,  and  others  in 
this  country  and  abroad,  who  speak  so  confidently  of  such  frequent 
repetitions  of  the  disease  as  an  every-day  occurrence  in  yellow 

1  Lining,  U.  490;  Dickson,  Phil.  M«d.  and  Phys.  Jonm.  iii.  978;  ik  Essayl^  352; 
Irving,  81 ;  Simons,  21 ;  Francis,  N.  Y.  Joam.  1.  299;  Ciirrie,  15;  Hosack,  i.  885; 
Townsend,  247;  Arcber,  Med.  Rec.  t.  61;  Kelly,  Am.  Joum.  Oct.  1847;  Barton, 
Rep.  21;  Gartwriglit,  Rec.  Til.  15;  Wood,  i.  804;  Arejula,  191;  Fellowes,  xziii.  67; 
BMrthe,  886;  Gilpin,  Med.-Chlr.Tr.  t.  818;  Amiel,  in  Johnson,  on  Tr.  CI.  269;  Parlset, 
97}  Wilson,  78,  74;  Pym,  29;  Appendix,  302 ;  Rochoux,  88;  Pugnet,  848,  849;  Chis- 
holm,  ii.  283;  Sayar^si,  256;  H.  McLean,  8,  187;  Caillot,  249;  Gilbert,  76;  Dariste, 
88,  112;  J.  Clark,  19;  Blane,  ii.  147,  148;  Forry,  205;  Williamson,  i.  811;  Strobell, 
202;  Dickinson,  40,  47,  68;  Dongbty,  188;  Copland,  Diet  ii.  951;  Mitchell,  128; 
Chapman,  PhiL  Med.  and  Phya.  Jouni.  ix.  180;  Seaman,  Med.  Rapes,  i.  810;  «&. 
FoTcr  of  1795,  in  Webster's  Coll.  40;  Blair,  85, 86;  Hame,  241 ;  Klapp,  Med.  Rep.  tI. 
472;  Yeitch,  110;  Monges,  N.  A.  Joarn.  ii.  58;  Ashbel  Smith,  Trans,  of  N.  Y.  Acad, 
of  Med.  i.  59 ;  Treat,  on  YeUow  Fever  of  Gaheston,  60 ;  Davy,  Notes  on  Blair,  85 ; 
Lewis,  Fever  of  Mobile,  N.  0.  Joarn.  1.  418,  ii.  48,  iv.  162;  McCraveu,  Top.  and  Dia. 
of  Houston,  Texas,  Trans,  of  Am.  Med.  Assoc.  ▼.  669 ;  Jameson,  Dublin  Jonm.  of 
Med.  Sci.  (N.  S.)  xvi.  858. 
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fever  regions,  are  all  firm  believers  in  the  identity  in  question ; 
while  we  shall  look  in  vain,  in  the  writings  of  those  who  entertain 
different  pathological  views,  for  the  admission  that  such  cases 
should  be  regarded  otherwise  than  as  exceptional.  Bat  even  were 
we  to  admit  that  the  disease,  in  all  the  instances  of  repeated  attacks 
mentioned,  whether  the  second  or  the  eighth,  was  really  the  true 
genuine  yellow  fever,  we  should  not  be  justified,  from  that  circum- 
stance, in  denying  the  protective  power  of  the  disease ;  not  only 
because  such  instances  are,  after  all,  comparatively  rare,  but  because 
occurrences  of  an  analogous  kind  are  encountered  in  diseases  which 
possess  that  power  in  a  marked  degree.  As  already  mentioned, 
second  attacks  of  smallpox,  scarlet  fever,  and  other  kindred  dis* 
eases,  are  not  unfrequently  encountered — nay,  it  is  doubtful  whether 
yellow  fever  repeats  itself  more  frequently  than  either ;  and  cases 
are  on  record  in  which  they  have  outdone  in  point  of  repetition, 
anything  that  can  bo  related  of  the  yellow  fever.  Dr.  Davy  informs 
us,  on  the  authority  of  a  general  officer  (whose  ttiother  was  the 
subjectX  of  a  case  in  which  the  smallpox  was  repeated  ^even  times 
itt  the  same  person.^ 

Other  forms  of  malarial  fever  affi>rd,  if  we  may  credit  the  state* 
meats  of  respectable  authorities,  protection  against  reinfection.  In 
the  West  Indies,  there  are  several  forms  of  fever  distinct  fix)m  the 
true  typhus  icterodeS)  and  which  Dr.  Copland  has  denominated 
bilio-inflammatory  or  ardent  fever,  and  adynamic  marsh  fever, 
which  act  as  seasoning  fevers  to  Europ^ns  who  arrive  in  hot  cli- 
mates ;  the  former  appearing  in  robust  plethoric  persons,  who  have 
emigrated  to  the  West  Indies,  intertropical  Africa^  &o.,  the  other 
in  those  less  robtist,  or  who  have  not  been  attacked  by  ardent  fever.* 
Dr.  Stevens  also  recognizes  the  exktence  of  two  fevers  independent 
of  the  true  yellow  feveor,  which  he  denominates  Aftican  typhus, 
and,  like  Chiaholm,  Pym,  and  some  others,  regards  as  a  native  of 
Africa.  One  of  the  other  two  aforesaid  fevers,  he  designates  the 
climate  fever«  It  corresponds  to  the  bilio-inflammatory  of  Copland, 
and  is  a  seasoning  fever,  and,  as  a  general  rule,  is  not  taken  twice, 
unless  the  individual  so  attacked  has  left  the  West  Indies  and 
returned  again.'  The  Batavian  and  Edam  fever,  which,  notwith- 
standing some  points  of  similitude  with  the  yellow  fever  of  the 
West  Indies,  and  the  occasional  occurrence  in  it  of  a  few  of  the 

>  Notes  on  Blair,  86.  *  Diet  ti.  1104.  *  0&  the  Blood,  194. 
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symptoms  appertaining  to  the  latter,  cannot  be  considered  as  iden- 
tical with  it,  is  also  evidently  a  seasoning  fever.^ 

The  pernicious  fevers  of  Algeria,  France,  and  other  localities — 
the  periodic  and  malarial  nature  of  which  cannot  be  disputed,  have 
never,  in  the  experience  of  Dr.  Boudin,  attacked  the  same  individual 
a  second  time.'  After  observing  that,  with  one  exception,  the  exan- 
themata, which  occur  only  once,  have  a  quartan  type.  Dr.  Lacock^ 
says  that  *^  it  is  at  least  a  curious  coincidence,  that  a  person  who  has 
had  a  quartan  ague  is  not  liable  to  a  second  attack."  Sydenham 
many  years  ago  made  the  remark,  and  stated  as  a  fact  worthy  of 
observation,  that  if  any  person  be  seized  with  a  quartan  who  has 
had  it,  though  long  since,  it  terminates  spontaneously  afber  a  few 
fits,  of  whatever  age  or  constitution  he  be.*  After  him.  Van 
Swieten,  as  Dr.  Lacock  reminds  us,  expressly  stated  and  insisted 
upon  the  same  fact;  and  Dr.  Wallis,  in  his  note  upon  the  above 
passage  in  Sydenham,  confirms  the  statement,  and  remarks  that  "it 
is  known  from  observation,  in  the  marshes  of  Essex,  the  fens  of 
Cambridgeshire,  and  other  places  where  intermittents  are  ende- 
mial,  that  those  who  have  laboured  once  for  a  series  of  time  under 
this  complaint,  which  will  sometimes  continue  two  or  three  years 
with  short  intervals,  and  escape  the  fatal  consequences,  will  after- 
wards live  totally  free,  or  subject  only  to  very  slight  attacks,  which 
spontaneously  disappear;  though  this  is  not  always  the  case."*  Sir 
Gilbert  Blane  states  of  the  fever  of  Walcheren,  that  it  is  well  ascer- 
tained that  strangers,  if  they  survive  the  first  attack,  become  there* 
after  much  less  liable  to  the  endemic  intermittents.^ 

Some  of  the  physicians  whose  views  are  now  under  examination, 
will  not  find  fault  with  me  for  calling  their  attention  to  the  fact 
that  second  attacks  of  typhoid  fever,^  a  disease  which  doubtless 
arises,  in  some  instances  at  least,  from  peculiar  malarial  sources,  or 
at  any  rate  is  most  certainly  localized  where  these  exist,  and  which 
not  a  few  of  them  regard  as  nothing  more  than  a  peculiar  form  of 
autumnal  or  periodic  fever,  are  seldom  encountered.  By  some  of 
them,  too,  Asiatic  cholera  is  held  in  much  the  same  light.  Let 
them  say  how  many  cases  of  second  attacks  they  have  observed  in 
tliat  disease. 

(  Johnson,  op.  eit.  151.  '  G^ograpUe  M^dicale,  46. 

*  Lancet,  1842,  i.  1G2.  «  Sydenham,  Wallia's  edit  i.  82. 

s  Ibid,  82.  «  Dissertotiona,  i.  224. 
'  Bartlett  on  Fevers,  98. 
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Dr.  Barker,  in  his  report  of  the  Cork  Street  Hospital,  Dublin, 
states  that  he  has  for  some  time  entertained  the  opinion,  that  sufferers 
from  fever,  attended  with  petechial  eruption,  if  they  are  not  alto- 
gether secured  by  it  from  ia  second  attacl^  are  not,  at  least,  so  liable 
to  it  as  those  who  have  had  no  fever  of  the  ordinary  kind.  And, 
in  continuation,  he  says:  "Though  I  have  frequently  made  the 
inquiry,  I  have  not  found  a  patient  in  whom  this  symptom  was  dis- 
tinct,  who  had  suffered  from  the  same  fever  on  any  former  occasion. 
The  analogy  which  this  bears  to  other  fevers,  more  especially  to 
that  which  appeared  at  Gibraltar,  and  also  to  some  exanthematous 
diseases,  lend  support  to  the  opinion  of  its  rarely  occurring  more 
than  once  in  life."* 

But  while  the  power  of  exhausting  the  susceptibility  of  the  sys- 
tem to  future  attacks  appertains  to  some  forms  of  autumnal  fevers, 
as  also  to  several  other  diseases,  which  many  of  the  advocates  of  the 
views  under  examination  have  no  hesitation  in  regarding  as  mere, 
modified  forms  of  periodic  fevers,  it  would  be  wrong  to  attribute 
the  same  privilege  to  all  the  other  forms  of  these.  Experience,  in- 
deed, teaches,  that  however  true  it  may  be  that  the  severe  and 
malignant  bilious  remittent  of  the  West  Indies  assumes,  at  times, 
the  character  of  a  seasoning  disease,  and  guards  against  the  return 
of  the  same — so  long,  particularly,  as  the  individual  remains  in  the 
country — the  rule  is  far  from  being  general,  and  does  not  apply  to 
the  common  forms  of  the  disease;  for  it  is  |k  well-established  fact, 
that  in  temperate  climates  an  attack  of  remittent  or  intermittent 
fever  not  only  fails  to  impart  perfect  immunity  to  the  sufferer,  but 
is  regarded  by  accurate  and  experienced  observers  as  affording  no 
protection  at  all,  and  even  as  increasing  the  liability  of  the  system 
to  fresh  invasions  of  the  complaint.' 

If  now  we  inquire  how  matters  stand,  so  far  as  concerns  pneumo- 
nia, in  reference  to  the  exhausting  power  in  question,  we  shall  find, 
that  while  that  disease,  and  indeed  all  those  of  the  same  class, 
approximate  to  some  forms  only  of  malarial  fevers,  it  differs  widely 
from  several  of  the  more  important  ones ;  for,  like  bilious  remittents 
and  intermittents,  but  unlike  yellow  and  other  fevers  mentioned, 
one  attack  of  pneumonia,  nowhere  and  under  no  circumstances, 

I  Bracken's  Kept,  in  Barker  and  Cheyne*8  Aoc't  of  Per.  of  Ireland,  L  241. 

>  Ashbel  Smith,  loe.  eii.  bS;  Dickson's  Essays,  &c.  844,  845;  do.  Charleston  J.  tU. 
840;  Simons,  21 ;  Wood,  i.  304;  TuUock,  Statist.  46;  Strobd,  208;  Pany,  Am.  J., 
Jan.  1848. 
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whether  in  the  north  or  the  south,  the  east  or  the  west ;  whether 
the  case  be  mild  or  severe,  simple  or  complicated,  affords  the  most 
remote  shadow  of  protection  against  the  recurrence  of  the  disease. 
So  far  firom  its  doing  so,  everywhere  we  find  that  persons  who  have 
laboured  under  pneumonia,  are  by  that  very  fact  rendered  more 
liable  to  the  complaint  than  they  were  prior  to  the  attack.  Hence, 
second  and  third  repetitions  are  very  frequently  observed,  especially 
in  the  same  lung.  The  disease  has  been  noticed  ten  times  in  the 
same  individual  by  Chomel;  eleven  times  by  Frank;  sixteen  times  in 
eleven  years  by  Andral;  twenty-eight  times  by  Eush ;  three,  four, 
five,  seven,  and  eight  times  by  GrisoUe  ;^  and  there  is  scarcely  a 
practitioner  in  this  or  any  other  country,  who  has  not  witnessed 
instances  of  the  kind. 

It  is  not  to  be  denied  that,  on  this  particular  point,  pneumonia, 
while  differing  greatly  firom  some  of  the  forms  of  autumnal  fevers, 
allies  itself  to  others  which  do  not  possess  the  power  of  exhausting 
the  susceptibility  of  the  system  to  future  attacks;  and  the  advocates 
of  the  dose  alliance  and  identity  of  the  two  diseases  may  appeal  to 
this  circumstance  in  proof  of  the  correctness  d£  their  views.  But 
on  reflection,  the  reader  will,  unless  I  am  greatly  mistaken,  join  in 
the  opinion  that  the  similarity  in  question  can  afford  but  little  if 
any  support  to  the  idea  of  pneumonia  being  only  a  peculiar  form 
of  autumnal  fevers.  For,  if  an  argument  is  built  upon  the  circum- 
stance that  neither  pneumonia  nor  the  forms  of  malarial  fever  in 
question  affi>rd  protection  against  future  attacks  of  the  same,  what 
shall  we  do  with  the  &ct  that  other  forms  of  those  fevers  possess 
the  privilege  in  question  ?  The  latter  fact  is  not  to  be  ignored ;  and 
if  the  advocates  of  the  identity  of  pneumonia  with  periodic  fever 
are  permitted  to  adduce  in  support  of  their  views  the  absence  of  the 
exhausting  power  in  both  the  former,  and  some  of  the  varieties  of 
the  latter,  no  reason  can  be  assigned  for  refusing  to  the  opponents 
of  that  hypothesis  the  liberty  of  pointing  out,  in  proof  of  the  sound- 
ness of  their  theory,  the  existence  of  that  very  power  in  yellow  and 
some  other  fevers,  the  malarial  origin  of  which  is  as  evident  as  that 
of  oommon  bilious  remittents  and  intermittents.  In  this  way,  we 
should  have  both  parties  in  the  controversy  appealing  to  opposite 
peculiarities  in  different  forms  of  the  same  class  of  diseases,  to  prove 

*  Cyclopedia  of  Praet  Med.  iii.  406;  Chomel,  Diet  de  M^d^cme,  rrii.  234;  Frank, 
Intern.  01.  Obs.  Select  96 ;  Andral,  Med.  01.  192;  D^teox,  Diet  dea  So.  MM.  zliiL 
876;  Grisolle  IV.  de  la  Pseumooie,  111. 
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or  disprove  tlie  identitj  of  theae  with  pneumonia.  So  far  from  con- 
ceding to  the  advocates  of  the  unity  in  question,  the  propriety  of 
deriving  an  argument  from  the  similarity  or  absence  of  the  power 
of  exhaustion  alluded  to  in  pneumonia,  and  in  common  periodic 
fevers,  there  can  be  no  difficulty  in  perceiving  that  the  fact  of  the 
poisons  of  yellow,  and  of  some  other  kindred  fevers,  exhausting  the 
susceptibility  of  the  system,  must  lead  to  very  contrary  conclusions, 
and  fortify  us  in  the  belief  of  the  propriety  of  establishing  a  line  of 
separation  between  pneumonia  and  malarial  fevers  generally.  T^ese 
fevers,  as  we  have  seen,  are,  like  other  zymotic  diseases,  the  ofiT- 
springs  of  particular  poisonous  agents  introduced  into  the  system, 
and  therein  producing  special  effects ;  and  the  only  difference  be- 
tween them,  so  far  as  regards  the  exhausting  power  in  question, 
depends  on  this,  that  in  some  forms  the  morbid  poison  in  its  action 
on  the  system  destroys  certain  materials  or  principles,  the  existence 
of  which  is  necessary  to  enable  the  latter  to  be  morbidly  affected 
by  the  impress  of  that  poison ;  while,  in  the  other  case,  the  poison 
possesses  no  such  destructive  effects,  and  leaves  the  system  suscep- 
tible of  being  again  affected  by  it. 

While  bearing  this  in  mind,  the  reader  must  not  lose  sight  of  the 
circumstance  that  this  power  of  exhaustion,  though  possessed  by 
many  of  the  morbid  poisons,  is-  not  a  necessary  and  indispensable 
attribute  of  them  all ;  for  among  them  not  a  few  are  found,  which, 
while  affecting  the  system  in  a  specific  manner,  and  occasioning 
diseases  of  a  highly  and  often  fatal  character,  do  not  impart  to 
those  who  recover  the  power  of  resisting  their  future  morbid  im- 
press. In  this  category,  we  may  place  a  numbej  of  the  animal 
poisons  and  venoms.  The  absence  of  the  same  power  of  exhausting 
the  susceptibility  of  the  system  to  reinfection,  cannot,  therefore,  be 
adduced  in  denial  of  the  toxical  nature  of  the  cause  of  the  particular 
forms  of  autumnal  fever  in  which  it  is  noticed,  and  as  lending  sup- 
port to  the  belief  in  the  close  connection  referred  to  between  such 
fevers  and  pneumonic  inflammations.  If  we  refuse  to  admit  the 
toxical  nature  of  those  fevers  on  the  score  of  the  absence  in  them 
of  the  power  in  question,  and  acquiesce  for  the  same  reason  in  the 
propriety  of  severing  them  from  zymotic  diseases  with  the  view  to 
class  them  with  pneumonia,  we  cannot  object  to  rejecting  from  the 
list  of  morbid  poisons  the  animal  venoms  and  poison  above  alluded 
to,  and  classing  the  diseases  they  produce  among  the  phlegmasise 
of  the  chest.  The  conclusion  in  the  one  case,  would  be  just  as 
26 
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reasonable  as  in  the  oth#r ;  and  I  close  the  sojgect  with  the  remark 
that,  in  all  malarial  or  autumnal  fevers,  the  introduction  of  a  poi- 
son, whether  endowed  with  that  destructive  agency  or  otherwise 
matters  not,  is  necessary  to  occasion  the  disease — a  circumstance 
very  different  from  what  occurs  in  pneumonia,  the  production  of 
which  is  in  no  way  connected  with  the  existence  of  a  poisonous 
agent ;  and  if  the  latter  disease  assimilates  itself  with  some  forms 
of  malarial  fevers  in  this,  that,  like  them,  it  leaves  the  system  Bua> 
ceptible  to  farther  attacks,  it  differs  from  them  in  not  being  the 
result  of  a  morbid  poison,  as  well  as  in  its  phenomena,  anatomieal 
characters,  and  other  circumstances  already  dwelled  upon ;  while 
those  fevers,  though  not  exhausting  the  susceptibility  of  the  system, 
present  a  close  analogy  to  those  that  possess  the  privilege  of  doing 
so,  in  regard  to  their  toxical  origin,  their  phenomena,  their  anatomi- 
cal  characters,  and  the  laws  by  which  they  are  governed.  Viewed, 
therefore,  as  a  class,  malarial  fevers — ^like  many  other  zymotic  dis* 
eases — may  be  considered,  so  far  as  concerns  second  attacks,  as 
differing  from  pneumonia. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

PNEUMONIA  AND  AUTUMNAL  FETBRS  COMPARED  IN  REFER- 
BNCB  TO  THE  POWER  OF  ACCLIMATIZATION — AGES,  SEXES, 
AND  RACES  OF  THOSE  AFFECTED:  PREVALENCE  OF  THE 
TWO  DISEASES  AT  THE  SAME  TIME,  AND  IN  RAPID  SUC- 
CESSION, NO  PROOF  OF  IDENTITY. 

The  potver  of  accUnuxtizaticn  does  not  extend  to  pneumonia — Still 
more  strikingly  do  autumnal  feyers  of  various  forms  and  grades 
differ  from  pneumonia,  on  tlie  score  of  the  protection  afforded 
against  attacks  of  those  diseases,  by  the  peculiar  organic  changes, 
resulting  from  long  hahituation  to  the  sensible  or  insensible  quali- 
ties of  the  atmosphere  of  particular  regions  or  localities,  or  to  the 
poisonous  materials  by  which  that  atmosphere  may  be  contaminated. 
That  such  a  protection  is  thus  obtained,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent, 
in  regard  to  all  malarial  and  some  other  forms  of  fever,  no  one  who 
has  examined  the  subject  with  attention  will  feel  disposed  to  deny. 
By  long  habituation  to  infectious  localities,  and  to  the  high  temper- 
ature of  hot  regions,  the  system  becomes  acclimatized,  and  thereby 
acquires  the  power  of  tolerating  perfectly  and  permanently  the 
poison,  or  of  eliminating  it  as  soon  as  received,  without  succeeding 
reaction.  The  observation  is  of  old  standing.  Pliny,  nearly  twenty 
eenturies  ago,  called  attention  to  the  £sM^t,  "  that  they  who  are  sea- 
soned can  live  amid  pestilential  diseases,*^  and  the  statement  has 
been  confirmed  by  all  subsequent  observations. 

Equally  well  ascertained  is  it,  that  the  danger  of  infection  among 
strangers  increases  in  proportion  to  the  coldness  of  their  native 
land,  or  of  their  accustomed  place  of  residence  ;*  that  protection  in 
its  entire  perfection  is  only  enjoyed  by  the  residents  of  towns  or 
cities  subject  to  the  disease;  and  that  the  inhabitants  of  neighbour- 

1  SsTtt^  260;  BaUy,  208,  884;  Dariste,  210;  Fontan*,  170;  Arnold,  26;  N. 
Dlddnwii,  18;  Blair,  69. 
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ing,  but  more  elevated  and  salubrious  portions  of  the  country, 
though  less  prone  to  the  disease  than  strangers  from  cold  climates, 
are,  nevertheless,  liable  to  suflfer  when  they  venture  in  an  infected 
place.'  Not  less  certain  is  it,  that  the  protective  influence  of  accli- 
matization is  lost  by  a  prolonged  residence  in  cold  climates  ;•  that 
the  children  of  the  natives  of,  and  acclimatized  to,  tropical  regions, 
do  not  enjoy  the  same  advantages  in  regard  to  protection  as  their 
parents,*  but  acquire  them  rapidly  as  they  advance  in  age;  that  the 
residents  of  some  portions  of  tropical  regions  suffer  to  a  certain 
extent  from  the  disease,  on  removing  to  another  and  more  insalu- 
brious part  of  the  same  regions,^  or  even  to  one  differing  but  little 
in  point  of  salubrity.  We  find  also  that  individuals  acclimatized 
to  a  yellow  fever  locality  sometimes  lose,  to  some  extent,  the  pro- 
tection they  had  enjoyed,  by  a  long  exemption  of  that  locality  from 
local  sources  of  infection,  or  its  being  favoured,  during  several  suc- 
cessive summers,  with  a  cooler  and  purer  atmosphere  than  before;* 
and  that  the  same  results  obtain  when  individuals  change  their 
residence  to  places  where  the  effluvia  evolved,  though  not  more 
detrimental  to  health,  are  of  a  different  nature  from  those  to  which 
they  were  accustomed. 

So  far  as  regards  the  yellow  fever,  every  medical  writer,  from 
the  days  of  Towne,  Warren,  and  Poupp6  Desportes,  whose  works 
contain  the  earliest  professional  records  we  possess  relative  to  the 
fevers  of  tropical  climates,  has  dwelled  upon  the  protective  effects 
enjoyed  in  hot  regions  by  those  who  are  acclimatized  to  sickly  local- 
ities.*   The  decided  advantages  resulting  therefrom  is  adverted  to 

»  Dariste,  87,  38 ;  J.  Clarke,  22 ;  Humboldt,  772,  778;  Koraudr«ii,  24 ;  Imray,  Edin. 
Journ.  liii.  94;  Ferguson,  Med.-Chir.  Trans,  viii.  144;  Bancroft,  268. 

>  Rochouz,  40,  41 ;  Maher,  884;  Bally,  882,  840;  Arnold,  26;  McArthur,  in  John- 
son, 850;  B.  Jackson,  Fevers  of  Jamaica,  260;  H.  McLean,  187 ;  Pugnet,  845,  846; 
Frost,  Med.  Repos.  zii.  224 ;  Dariste,  87 ;  Sayar^i,  256 ;  Bancroft,  268 ;  Frazer,  Med.- 
Chir.  Rev.  xiii.  847;  Rufz,  Med.  Exam.  ill.  109;  N.  Dickinson,  12;  Veicht,  111,  112; 
Hume,  267. 

>  Musgraye,  Med. -Chir.  Trans,  iz.  106,  107 ;  Bof^,  Med.  Exam.  iii.  106. 

*  Humboldt,  761,  771,  772;  J.  Clark,  1,  2;  Pugnet»  846. 

*  Chervin,  Report  on  Rufz*s  Mem.  44. 

<  Williams,  51;  N.  Dickinson,  11,  66;  Edin.  Jonm.  xxxyii.  154;  Henderson,  5; 
Hume,  287 ;  Wright,  Med.  Facts,  &o.  yiii.  8 ;  Jackson,  Feyers  of  Jamaica,  250 ;  H. 
McLean,  187;  Madrid,  pt  L  82;  Sayar^si,  260 ;  Bally,  268,882;  Dancer,  Med.  Assist 
82;  Lefoulon,  20;  Leblond,  18,  227,  245;  Manson,  5;  Rochoux,  81 ;  CaiUot,  18;  Che- 
yallier,  8;  Pinkard,  ii.  472,  1st  ed.;  Gilbert,  75,  76;  John  Hunter,  19;  Arnold,  26; 
Bancroft,  Seq.  41 ;  McArthur,  Dis.  of  Barbadoes,  Med.  Obs.  yii.  826;  Peixotto,  N.  T. 
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by  Labat,*  Ulloa,*  Griffith  Hughes,^  Moreau  de  St.  Mery,*  Herrera,' 
Oviedo,^  and  other  early,  and  by  all  modern,  travellers  and  histo- 
nana;  and  among  the  public  ^at  lai^e  the  reality  of  the  privilege 
was  early,  and  continues  to  this  day  to  be,  viewed  as  placed  beyond 
the  possibility  of  doubt. 

The  whole  history  of  yellow  fever,  as  we  are  told  by  one  who 
has  thoroughly  investigated  the  subject,  shows  that  its  most  sus- 
ceptible subjects  in  tropical  climates  are  those  who  have  recently 
arrived  within  its  sphere,  particularly  the  inhabitants  of  northern 
climates,  and  that  the  predisposition  to  an  attack  increases  with  the 
degree  of  the  northern  latitude  &om  which  the  stranger  has  arrived, 
and  the  shortness  of  the  interval  that  has  passed  since  he  left  the 
European  for  the  equatorial  region.  In  illustration  of  the  com- 
parative security  of  native  inhabitants  over  new-comers,  this  author 
— Dr.  Ferguson — adverts  to  the  experience  of  the  troops  at  Cape 
St.  Nicholas  Mole,  St.  Domingo,  among  whom,  soon  after  disem- 
barking, yellow  fever  broke  out  "  at  every  station  and  in  every 
place."  During  the  earlier  part  of  the  residence  of  the  British 
troops  there,  while  all  were  deeply  interested  to  stop  the  mortality, 
a  census  was  taken  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  town,  exclusive  of  the 
negro  slaves  and  the  white  soldiers,  when  they  were  found  to  be 
very  nearly  equal  in  numbers.  But  by  the  time  they  had  buried 
the  original  complement  of  1,500  men,  the  inhabitants  had  not  lost 
more  than  one  in  thirty  of  all  ages.'^ 

Dr.  Burrell  states,  that  "  of  thirty  regiments  that  arrived  in  the 
Windward  and  Leeward  Islands,  between  1816  and  1848,  ten  were 
attacked  with  black  vomit  fever  a  rery  short  time  after  landing; 
two  within  three  months ;  eleven  within  twelve  months ;  five  within 
two  years ;  and  two  within  three-  years  of  their  arrival  Of  thir- 
teen regiments,  which  landed  in  Jamaica  between  the  years  1816 
and  1834,  four  were  attacked  within  six  months;  seven  within 
twelve  months ;  and  two  within  eighteen  months.    From  1888  to 

Journ.  i.  417;  J.  Gark,  22;  Dariste,  21 ;  Evans,  276 ;  Qillkrest,  Cyel.  ii.  279;  Boyle, 
160 ;  Blair,  69 ;  Doughty,  66 ;  Trans.  Am.  Med.  Assoc.  ▼.  689. 
■  NoQTeaa  Voyage  en  Am^riqne,  ii.  264. 

*  Voy.  Hist,  de  rAm^rique  Miridionale,  i.  42.  •  Hist  of  Barbadoes,  87. 

*  Loiz  et  Constitations  de  Saint  Domingne,  i.  876. 

^  Historia  General  de  los  echos  de  los  CasteUanos  in  las  Islas,  &c.  de  Mar  Oceano, 
lib.  iiL  cap.  16,  lib.  z.  cap.  4. 
<  La  Historia  General  de  las  Indias,  lib.  ▼.  cap.  11. 
^  Ferguson's  Notes  and  RecollectionB,  160. 
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1848,  seven  regiments  arrived  in  tibut  isUnd)  bat  the  emancipation 
of  tlie  negroes  permitting  the  troops  to  be  quartered  in  the  mount- 
ains,  a  few  eases  only  of  black  vomit  fever  appeared  within  that 
period,  in  two  of  them  soon  after  landing."^ 

It  is,  however,  proper  to  remark  that,  general  as  the  rule  nn- 
doubtedlj  is,  it  is  not  universal,  but  subject  to  occasional,  and, 
according  to  some  writers,  more  or  less  frequent  exceptions.'  Fhe< 
nomena  of  like  nature  are  observed  in  our  southern  cities — ^New 
Orleans,  Charleston,  Savannah,  Mobile — where  the  fever  is,  as  it 
were,  endemic,  and  the  heat  considerable  and  of  long  continuance, 
and  where  the  causes  of  insalubrity  assume  a  character  of  perma- 
nency. There,  as  in  tropical  regions,  the  natives  and  long  residents 
who  have  gone  through  the  process  of  acclimati£ation  remain,  with 
few  exceptions — ^principally  in  times  of  severe  epidemics,  when  the 
cause  is  very  powerM — ^free  from  the  disease,  which  exercises  its 
effects  among  strangers ;  so  exclusively,  indeed,  as  to  have  acquired 
in  Charleston,  and  some  other  places,  the  name  of  the  stranger^s 
fever.  There,  as  within  the  tropics,  true  and  effective  acclimatiza- 
tion is  enjoyed  only  by  the  residents  of  localities  liable  to  the  dis- 
ease, and  not  by  those  who  reside  in  country  districts,  or  even  in 
the  suburbs  of  infected  cities.  Like  West  Indians,  the  acclimatized 
inhabitants  of  our  southern  cities  lose  the  protection  they  possessed 
by  a  prolonged  residence  in  some  northern  place,  or  in  a  rural  dis- 
trict of  the  same  region ;  while  their  children,  and  those  of  the 
natives,  are  as  prone  to  the  disease  as  strangers  themselves.^ 

>  Second  Report  on  Quarantine,  9,  Lend.  1852. 

«  Griffith  Hughes,  87;  ChevaUer,  B;  Gillkrest,  279;  Pngnet,  831,  846;  Caillot, 
142;  Bally,  882;  Savar^si,  184;  Rufs,  Examiner,  iii.  109;  Chervin,  Kept,  on  do.  32, 
44;  Musgrave,  Med.  Ch.-Tr.  ix.  106 ;  76.  Med.  Ch.  R.  and  J.  iy.  981 ;  Imraj,  Ed.  J. 
liiL  79 ;  Sterens,  196,  201 ;  Ghiihotan,  iL  284 ;  Baaoroft,  Seq.  Ferguson  Med.  Gh.  T^. 
▼iii.  189-160;  Jackson,  11,  85;  lb.  Outlines,  68;  Lempriere,  ii.  29;  Hunter,  19; 
Hillary,  126;  Catel,  6;  Desportea,  L  192;  Humboldt,  771,772;  Dancer,  82;  Gnyon, 
28;  Warren,  4;  Furlong,  290;  Barry  in  Boyle,  270. 

•  Gros.  Rept  7 ;  Girardin,  49,  51 ;  Thomas,  Ist  ed.  77 ;  2d  ed.  22 ;  Michaud,  Voy. 
a  Touest  des  monts  Alleganys,  5 ;  Townsend  (for  ferer  of  St  Augustin),  861 ;  Ticknor, 
N.  A.  J.  iii.  218 ;  Barton,  Lecture  on  Aoolimatement,  8;  Essay,  21 ;  Strobell,  189, 160 ; 
Bancroft,  1 88, 192 ;  Dickson,  Phil.  Med.  and  Phys.  J.  iii  257 ;  Ramsay,  Rev.  of  ImproT. 
89;  lb,  Med.  Repos.  iv.  218;  lb,  vui.  866-895;  lb.  Hist,  of  S.  Car.  ii.  88;  Drayton, 
Rey.  of  S.  Car.  27,  28;  Dickson,  Bell's  J.  !▼.  112;  Simons,  18;  Rept  on  Fever  of 
N.  0.  of  1819,  pp.  85  and  48 ;  lb,  on  Fever  of  1889,  p.  824 ;  Pt,  Ferer  of  1820,  p.  6 ; 
Monette,  Western  J.  iy.  889 ;  Seagrave,  Med.  and  Phil.  Reg.  iii.  442 ;  Waring,  59 ; 
Daniel,  68;  Dupr^,  Hays's  J.  ii.  882  (N.  S.);  Harrison,  N.  0.  J.  180;  Kckson,  Es- 
says, 848 ;  Lewis,  Fey.  of  Mobile,  N.  0.  J.  I.  417;  T.  48. 
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I 

The  same,  though  to  a  more  limited  extent,  is  foond  to  be  the 
caae  in  various  of  onr  less  sonthem  cities — ^as  Natchez^  Yicksburg, 
Grand  Qxdf,  and  Norfolk,  where  the  protection  afforded  by  acclimati- 
sation is  not  sufficiently  effeddre  to  limit  the  inroads  of  the  fever  to 
sti-angers.  F^r  there  the  natives  and  long  rooid^  while  less  liable 
than  the  latter,  are,  nevertheless,  &iX  firom  being  entirely  exempt^ 
There  also,  as  well  as  in  the  cities  of  our  Middle  States  and  in  Eu- 
rope, where  nativity  or  long  residence  affords  no  protection,  the  in- 
habitant of  more  southern  or  tropical  localities,  in  which  the  yellow 
fever  prevails  endemically,  and  assumes  often  the  epidemic  charac- 
ter, exposes  himself  with  impunity  to  the  causes  of  the  disease  ;* 
and  there  also,  as  in  tropical  regions,  among  the  unacclimatized, 
the  disease  is  less  apt  to  attack  natives  of  southern  than  those  of 
northern  climates — less  Spaniards,  Portuguese,  and  French,  than 
Bussians,  Germans,  Swedes,  Ss^. 

Nor  is  it  less  true  that  acclimatization  extends  its  influence, 
though  less  efiectuaUy  and  less  generally,  to  some  other  forms  of 
malarial  fevers.  In  England,  says  Dr.  Pinkard  (ii.  480),  '^  the  har- 
vest-men and  strangers  who  go  into  the  fens  of  Kent  and  Lincolnshire  ' 
in  the  autumn,  are  more  readily  attacked  with  the  endemical  fever 
of  those  provinces  than  the  inhabitants  who  constantly  reside  in 
the  atmosphere  which  causes  it"  The  protection  afforded  by  acdi^ 
matization  against  endemic  remittent  is  found  to  be  enjoyed  in  this 
country,  often  giving  entire  immunity,  and  generally  lessening  the 
violence  of  the  disease.  Dr.  Coventry  mentions  it  in  reference  to 
our  lake  fever.^  It  is  also  recognized  as  regards  the  fever  of  our 
Southern  States — Georgia  and  Sonth  Carolina.^ 

The  term  acclimatization,  as  we  are  told  by  Dr.  Fenner,  is  just  as 
fiuniliar  to  the  inhabitants  of  all  the  southern  portion  of  the  Missis- 
sippi Yalley  as  it  is  to  the  citizens  of  New  Orleans,  "  and  is  used  to 

>  Merrill  Chapman's  J.  is.  246 ;  Gartvright,  Recorder,  is.  16 ;  Taylor  and  Hans- 
ford, Med.  Rep.  iv.  206 ;  Selden  and  Whitehead,  ib.  iy.  884;  Archer,  Recorder,  y.  61. 

»  Bancroft,  266;  Berthe,  167-169;  Fellowes,  59;  Gilpin,  Med.-Ch.  T.  v.  817; 
Pym,  25;  Arejnla,  18[8,  880,  446;  Parieet,  14,  15;  Calsergues,  200,  201;  Rochonz, 
128 ;  Shecut,  108 ;  Seamen,  Tev.  of  1795  in  N.  Y.  7 ;  A.  Hoaack,  10 ;  Warren,  in  Tyt- 
ler,  501;  Potter,  162;  Drjsdale,  Med.  Mas.  1.  89,  40;  Dalmas,  100;  Ramsay,  Edin. 
J.  Tiii.  429;  Deyeze,  55;  Rash,  ill.  80;  Carrie,  12;  Ib.  Barton's  J.  IL  88;  Cathrall, 
S;  Naasy,  88 ;  Carey,  67 ;  Condie  and  FolweU,  ▼.  ri. ;  Caldwell,  Fever  of  1805,  79 ; 
Facts  and  Obs.  by  College  of  P^ys.  19 ;  O'HaUoran,  119;  Bartlett,  461. 

•  Address,  42. 

«  Pendleton,  Charleston  J.  rii.  451 ;  Leiris,  N.  0.  J.  L  828. 
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express  the  same  idea,  viz.  that  persons  coming  from  a  northern 
climate  and  settling  there,  are  very  liable  to  have  attacks  of  fever 
during  the  ^rst  two  or  three  years,  but  afterwards  become  quite 
exempt.^  The  same  power  of  resistance  to  the  action  of  disease 
by  the  acclimatized  has  long  been  recognized  in  other  countries — 
in  South  America,  in  Italy,  &c.'  Lancisi  says  that  they  who  are 
born  and  reared  in  the  neighbourhood  of  marshes  enjoy  good 
health  in  an  unhealthy  atmosphere.  And  children  can,  by  degrees, 
be  accustomed  to  take  considerable  doses  of  the  poison,  beginning 
with  small  ones  at  first.  "  By  this  power  of  habit  does  it  happen 
that  man  can  live  upon  the  small  islands  in  those  ponds  and  lakes; 
and  that  even  the  floating  islands  which  the  winds  drive  about 
from  place  to  place,  have  their  human  inhabitants.  For  Secundus, 
in  his  description  of  the  Lake  of  Yadimon,  declares  he  has  seen 
them.  P.  CabaBus  has  observed  thepi  in  the  marshes  of  Ferrara, 
and  I  myself  have  seen  them  in  the  Alban  Lake."^ 

Dr.  A.  Brown,  whose  observations  have  reference  evidently  as 
much  to  the  common  remittent  as  to  the  yellow  fever  of  tropical 
climates,  after  stating  that  a  soldier,  or  stranger,  cannot  be  con- 
sidered inured  to  such  climates  by  a  residence  of  less  duration  than 
from  three  to  five  years,  remarks  that  if  the  latter  period  be  adopt- 
ed, as  affording  a  greater  probability  that  a  regiment  has  passed 
through  at  least  one  epidemic  seasbn,  on  turning  to  table  76,  p.  92, 
of  the  Statistical  Beport,  we  find  that  the  average  mortality,  during 
the  five  years  of  service,  was  in  the  ratio  of  147,7  per  1,000,  whereas, 
in  the  second  five  years,  it  was  104.7  per  1,000  of  the  strength.  If 
we  now  examine  table  77,  p.  98,  from  which  the  great  epidemic 
years  are  excluded,  we  find  that  the  mortality  in  the  first  five  years 
of  service  was  102  per  1,000,  and  in  the  second  five  yea^  82  per 
1,000  of  the  strength.  From  this  we  perceive  that  the  immunity,  or 
advantage  enjoyed  by  the  acclimatized,  is  not  confined  to  epidemic 
years,'  though  in  such  it  appears  to  be  about  twice  8[^  great  as  in 
ordinary  years;  the  diminution  of  the  mortality,  amounting  in  the 
former  to  four,  and  in  the  latter  to  two  per  cent,  of  the  force 
respectively.^ 

1  Southern  Med.  Rep.  i.  82. 

«  Weatherbftm,  Celle  Hyg.  des  Paye  Chande,  76 ;  Macculloch  on  Remittent  Fever,  i. 
10,  11 ;  Johnson  on  Trop.  Climates,  151. 
•  De  Nox  Pal.  Effl.  lib.  i.  cap.  v.  21. 
«  Second  Report  on  Quarantine,  294,  295. 
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The  following  remarks  of  Sir  Gilbert  Blane  on  this  subject, 
though  applying  only  to  the  Walcheren  fever,  may  be  appropriately 
introduced  here:  "One  of  the  most  important  circumstances  in 
the  operations  of  marsh  miasmata  on  the  human  body,  is  the  power 
of  habit  in  mitigating  its  influence.  The  natives  are  a  robust 
people ;  they  are  of  a  very  wan  and  sickly  hue,  with  flaccid  flesh, 
and  have  all  suffered  more  or  less  from  the  bad  air  whicb  they 
breathe.  The  children  of  both  sex^s  are  very  subject  to  glandular 
and  abdominal  complaints;  and  the  adults,  particularly  those  of 
the  lower  orders,  have  all  of  them,  sometime  or  other  in  the  course 
of  their  lives,  laboured  under  the  endemic  intermittent.  They  are, 
however,  infinitely  less  subject  to  intermittent  fevers  than  strangers." 
"  These  strangers  are  also  variously  affected,  according  to  the  dis- 
trict from  which  they  come.  It  was  found,  that  of  the  British 
troops,  the  natives  of  mounjainous  countries  and  dry  soils,  such  as 
the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  were  more  frequently  affected  than  the 
natives  of  flat  and  moist  districts,  such  as  Lincolnshire."  Sir  Gil- 
bert mentions  the  case  of  a  French  regiment,  "  which  suffered  in 
the  second  year  of  its  being  there  only  one-half  of  the  sickness  and 
mortality  which  it  suffered  the  first  year,  and  hardly  suffered  at  all 
the  third."'  Mon&lcon  informs  us  that  the  same  fate  attends  the 
inhabitants  of  the  high  and  healthy  localities  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
fenny  districts  of  the  Bresse;  who  visit  the  plains  in  quest  of  work 
during  harvest;'  and  similar  statements  are  made  by  Fodere  in 
regard  to  the  peasantry  of  Bomagna,  Modena,  and  Ferrara.^ 

From  all  the  accounts  that  have  been  transmitted  to  us  of  the 
sickness  and  mortality  of  French  troops  in  Algeria,  as  well  as  of 
the  results — in  a  sanitary  point  of  view — of  the  colonisation  of 
that  country,  we  learn,  that  the  Europeans,  from  the  north 
particularly,  experience  great  difiiculty  in  becoming  acclimatized 
there,  and  that  their  chances  of  success  in  that  respect  are,  to  say 
the  least,  extremely  precarious.*  Diseases — miasmal  fevers  par- 
ticularly—carry off  a  large  number  of  the  troops;  a  larger  number 
are  soon  invalided,  and  the  rest  must,  sooner  or  later,  be  sent  back 
to  France  to  renovate  their  constitutions.  While  such  is  the  result 
among  the  European  troops,  the  natives  of  the  country,  and  the 

>  Kept,  on  Mission  to  Walcheren,  Dissertations,  i.  228,  224,  225. 

•  Traits  des  Marais,  196.  >  Med.  Led.  ▼.  167.      • 

*  Perier,  An.  d'Hygiene,  zxxiii.  807;  Boudin,  ib.  zxxn.  881;  Maillot,  Fi^yres  Int. 
265 ;  Haspel  Mai.  de  I'Algerie,  L  78. 
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Arabs  enrolled  in  the  army,  and  doing  duties  similar  to  those 
assigned  to  the  former,  remain  free  from  fever,  or  take  it  in  its 
mildest  forms.  Similar  results  are  obtained  along  the  shores  of 
the  Bed  Sea;  for  while  the  natives  are  exempt  from  the  fevers  of 
the  country,  and  individuals  of  the  Indo-Ethiopian  race  easily  be- 
come inured  to  the  climate,  the  Europeans  are  with  extreme  diffi- 
culty acclimatized.^ 

Ghomel  and  other  writers  state  that  typhoid  fever  attacks  more 
readily  those  who  have  been  only  a  short  time  in  Paris,  while  it 
in  a  great  measure  spares  the  natives  of  that  city.  It  appears  from 
a  table  published  by  Dr.  Davidson,'  that  among  668  eruptive  cases 
of  typhus,  in  whom  this  point  was  ascertained  at  Glasgow  Fever 
Hospital  from  November  1, 1888,  to  November  1,  1839, 176  were 
natives  of  that  city,  and  392  were  strangers ;  206  of  these  stran- 
gers had  resided  in  Glasgow  only  from  one  day  to  two  years,  and 
186  from  two  to  twenty  years  and  upwards.  Dr.  D.  draws  the 
following  deductions :  1.  That  strangers  are  more  liable  to  become 
infected  with  typhoid  fever  than  native  residents.  2.  That  the 
majority  of  strangers  are  infected  within  a  comparatively  short 
period  of  their  residence  in  Glasgow.  8.  That  a  minor  portion  of 
strangers,  like  the  natives  of  Glasgow,  may  escape  infection  for 
many  years,  and  yet  be  afterwards  attacked.^ 

In  1851,  typhoid  fever  prevailed  epidemically  at  Montpellier, 
especially  among  the  troops  of  the  garrison.  It  was  principally 
rife  among  those  who  had  not  been  long  in  the  place.  So  far  as 
civilians  were  concerned,  it  more  generally  attacked  workmen 
going  the  rounds  of  France  (faisant  leur  tour  de  France),  and 
recently  arrived,  as  also  people  firom  the  country  who  had  come  to 
work  at  the  crops  and  the  vintage ;  in  a  word,  the  disease  selected 
its  victims  among  individuals  unacclimatized  to  the  place.^ 

Having  established  the  fact  of  the  immunity — complete  or  par- 
tial— obtained  fixMn  the  action  of  the  causes  of  autumnal,  yellow, 
and  other  fevers,  by  long  residence  in  malarial  and  infected  locali- 
ties, I  am  prepared  to  ask  what  analogy  there  exists  in  that  respect 
between  those  fevers  and  pneumonia.  In  regard  to  the  latter,  it  is 
undoubtedly  true,  as  we  have  seen,  that  it  prevails  more  frequently 

»  A.  Roche,  An.  d'Hyg.  xxxiii.  86. 

«  Thaokeray,  Priie  Essay  on  the  Ganses  of  PoTer,  6S. 

•  See  also  Bartlett,  102. 

«  Anglada,  Traits  de  la  Contagioni  i.  124. 
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in  some  orders  of  climates  than  in  others;  but  whatever  be  the  extent 
of  its  prevalence,  it  is  not  less  certain  that,  wheresoever  it  does  show 
itself,  no  class  of  the  population  is  exempt  from  its  attacks.  Accti- 
matization  exercises  no  influence  in  that  respect ;  natives  and  long 
residents  are  as  subject  to  it — individual  constitutions,  tempera- 
ments, idiosyncrasies,  habits  of  exposure  to  atmospheric  vicissi- 
tudes, and  other  circumstances  being  the  same— as  strangers  and 
new  residents. 

Pmwmoma  and  autumnal  fevers  affect  different  races. — The  two  dis- 
eases do  not  differ  less  essentially  in  regtud  to  the  force  with  which 
they  affect  the  several  races.  It  can  scarcely  be  necessary  to  re- 
mark, that  in  all  countries  subject  to  malarial  fevers  generally--^ 
whether  the  true  and  genuine  yellow  fever,  or  ordinary  autumnal 
or  periodic  fever — the  black  race  is  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  ex- 
empt from  the  disease.  So  far  as  regards  the  former  fever,  the 
immunity  enjoyed  by  negroes  bom  and  raised,  or  acclimated,  in 
countries  where  the  disease  is  endemic— -the  West  India  Islands 
and  the  coasts  of  Mexico,  and  Southern  America — and  especially 
by  the  natives  of  Africa,  has  been  noticed  tod  recorded  by  almost 
every  writer.  This  immunity  they  possess  in  much  greater  perfect 
tion  thto  the  whites  bom,  bred,  or  acclimatized  in  the  same  locali- 
ties; and  hence  may  be  supposed  to  owe  a  large  share  of  it  to  the 
peculiarity  of  their  organization.  Few  among  them  take  the  fever ; 
and  those  that  do  so,  have  it  generally,  though  not  universally,  in 
the  mildest  form.'  If,  like  the  whites,  they  occasionally  lose  this 
protection  by  a  prolonged  residence  in  cold  climates,  and  take  the 
disease  on  their  return  within  the  tropics,  the  occurrence  is  less 
frequently  noticed  among  them,  and  the  attack  is  of  a  milder  cha- 

>  Custin,  in  Danoan's  Com.  ▼.  149  (Am.  ed.);  Moseley,  146;  Lempri^rei  ii.  29; 
Bancroft,  61,  270-272;  Jackson,  Fevers  of  Jamaica,  250;  Hunter,  20,  808;  Pugnet, 
846,  847 ;  Savar^si,  256-258 ;  Frost,  Med.  Bepos.  zii.  228 ;  Rufz,  Med.  Examiner, 
iii.  129;  Ih.  Cherrin's  Rep.  80;  Ferguson's  Med.-Ch.  Trans,  yiii.  121;  Ih,  Med.-Cli. 
Rev.  Jan.  1840,  p.  800;  lb.  Recol.  142;  H.  McLean,  187;  Humboldt,  772;  Hume, 
287,  238 ;  Chisholm,  i.  142,  225;  Bourgeois,  Maladies  de  St  Domingue  in  Voy.  Inte- 
ressants,  &c.  417 ;  J.  Clarke,  8 ;  Oaillot,  14 ;  Manson,  5 ;  Bally,  269,  808-305 ;  Ar- 
nold, 84;  Dickinson,  12,  48;  Evans,  276;  Mc William's  Niger  Exped.  128;  Ih,  Fev. 
of  Boa  Vista,  98,  94;  Doughty,  50;  Warren,  14;  Wright,  Med.  Facts,  &c.  vii.  8; 
Henderson,  7 ;  Bryson,  64 ;  Pinkard,  ii.  484 ;  Copland,  iii.  151 ;  Leblond,  18,  245 ; 
McCabe's  Rep.  on  Dis.  of  Warm  Climates,  48 ;  Diction  de  Med.  zix.  151. 
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racter;^  and  if  blacks  removing  there  from  northern  climates  snfifer 
from  the  disease,  sometimes  even  in  its  most  aggravated  forms,'  the 
effect  is  fer  less  frequently  observed  among  them  than  among  the 
whites. 

In  our  Southern  States,  the  blacks  have  always  exhibited  the 
same  superiority  in  regard  to  immunity  over  the  whites — subject, 
however,  to  the  same  modifications — not  only  in  those  sections  of 
country  or  in  cities  where  the  protection  aftbrded  to  the  latter  by 
acclimatization  is  very  general,  if  not  entire,*  but  in  those  places, 
as  Natchez,  Washington  (Miss.),  Norfolk,  &c.,  where  that  protection 
is  comparatively  limited.^  In  our  Middle  States,  the  blacks  have 
usually — though  not  always— escaped  entirely,  and  among  the  few 
affected,  the  disease  has  almost  invariably  assumed  a  mild  and 
tractable  character.  For  proof  of  this,  I  confidently  appeal  to  the 
records  of  the  epidemics  by  which  this  city  has  been  visited  ;*  while, 
if  we  cross  the  ^lantic,  and  inquire  how  matters  stand  in  that 
respect  in  the  cities  of  Spain  and  in  Leghorn,  we  shall  find  that 
there  also  the  blacks  have  almost  universally  escaped.^ 

Nor  is  it  less  a  faci  placed  beyond  dispute,  that  blacks  are  much 
less  liable  than  whites  to  other  forms  of  miasmal  fevers,  and  that, 
when  attacked,  they  have  the  disease  in  a  milder  form.  This  com- 
parative unsusceptibility  was  noticed  in  the  West  Indies  from  the 
period  of  the  earliest  introduction  there  of  negroes.  It  did  not 
escape  the  attention  of  Herrera  (lib.  8  and  10),  and  other  of  the 
early  historians,  whose  observations  on  the  subject  have  been  con- 
firmed by  every  subsequent  writer  on  the  climate  and  diseases,  not 
only  of  those  Islands,  but  also  of  every  other  portion  of  tropical 
regions.    "  The  negro,"  says  Dr.  Ferguson,  "  may  also  be  said  to 

>  Jackson,  Dis.  of  Jamaica,  260;  H.  McLean,  187  ;  Lempri^,  ii.  29;  Bancroft, 
176 ;  Sayar^,  op.  cU, ;  GUlkrest,  Cyclop,  ii.  279. 
'  Frost,  op,  cit.  224,  note ;  Ferguson,  Bell's  J.  iii.  14. 

*  Lining,  Essays  and  Obs.  Phys.  and  Literary,  ii.  409;  Ramsay's  Hist  S.  C.  ii.  85; 
Simons,  14;  lb.  Address,  12;  Daniel,  65;  Thomas,  77;  Chalmers,  i.  S9;  Seagrave, 
Med.  and  Phil.  Reg.  iii.  420;  Fever  of  N.  0.  in  1839,  in  Rev.  Med.  for  1840,  825; 
Ticknor,  N.  A.  J.  iii.  218;  Diokson,  846 ;  Lewis,  N.  0.  J.  i.  416;  Bartlett,  346. 

*  Cartwright,  Rec.  9 ;  Selden  and  Whitehead,  Med.  Repos.  iv.  885 ;  Merrill,  Chap- 
man's J.  iz.  246 ;  Archer,  Recorder,  t.  61 ;  Monette,  Am.  J.  i  245 ;  Hogg,  Western 
J.  L  413-416;  Valentin,  90. 

•  Rush,  iii.  81;  Caldwell,  Memoirs,  210;  Cathrall,  6;  Currie,  18,  14;  Wood,  i. 
807;  Deveze,  108, 109;  Folwell,  67;  Carey,  85. 

•  Berthe,  167;  Caisergne,  191-200;  Burnet,  242;  Rept.  of  the  Med.  Acad,  of 
Barcelona,  28;  Pariset,  Fi^vre  do  Bareelone,  642. 
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be  fever  proof;  and  the  marshy  savannas,  which  lie  low  and 
scattered  and  nnventilated,  prove  to  him  the  most  healthful  abode. 
From  peculiarity  of  idiosyncrasy,  he  appears  to  be  proof  against 
endemic  fevers.  To  him  marsh  miasmata,  which  so  infallibly  de- 
stroy our  white  soldiers,  are  in  fact  no  poison.  The  warm,  moist, 
low,  and  leeward  situations,  where  these  pernicious  exhalations  are 
generated,  prove  to  him  congenial  in  every  respect.  He  deligljts 
in  them;  for  he  there  finds  life  and  health,  as  much  as  his  feelings 
are  abhorrent  to  the  currents  of  wind  that  sweep  the  mountain  tops, 
where  alone  the  whites  find  security  against  tropical  diseases;  but 
the  black,  when  placed  there,  is  almost  infallibly  struck  with  the 
bowel  and  heart  complaints  which  prove  so  fatal  to  him."^ 

The  comparative  average  prevalence  of  fever  among  the  European 
and  black  troops  of  the  British  army  in  the  West  Indian  and 
African  commands,  and  the  like  mortality  firom  the  same  disease, 
afford  a  striking  illustration  of  the  difference  of  susceptibility  in 
question.  Thus,  we  find  that,  during  a  period  of  twenty  years, 
from  1817  to  1886,  inclusive,  the  result  was  as  follows: — 


Strength. 


Fey^n. 


Deatha. 


Jamaica  Comrrui'nd. 

Whites     . 

51,567 

46,922 

5,253 

Blacks      . 

5,729 

634 

47 

Bahamas, 

Whites     . 

685 

506 

85 

Blacks      . 

7,102 

2,260 

40 

Honduras. 

Whites     .    , 

820 

221 

27 

Blacks      . 

4,356 

1,100 

19 

Windmird  and  Leewarc 

I 

Whites     . 

, 

;    86,661 

62,163 

8,195 

Blacks      . 

, 

.    40,984 

6,856 

190 

Mauritius. 

Whites     . 

, 

.    30,515 

4,707 

53 

Blacks     . 

, 

1,895 

121 

Sierra  Leone. 

Whites     . 

, 

.      1,843 

2,600 

766 

Blacks      . 

• 

7,581 

405 

18 

>  Fergaaon's  Recoil 

»otioiui,BI 

aekTi 
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The  following  table  will  show  the  comparative  ratio  of  mortality 
from  the  disease,  per  1,000  of  mean  strength,  in  the  various  West 
India  Islands,  and  other  conunands : — 

Windward  and  Leeward  Islands. 

English  Guiana 

Trinidad 

Tobago 

Grenada 

St.  Vincent 

Barbadoes 

St.  Lucia 

Dominica 

Antigua 

St.  Christopher 

Average  of  whole  command 

Jamaica 
Bahamas 
Honduras  •  . 
Sierra  Leone 
Mauritius     . 
Ceylon 

In  all  those  localities,  we  find  the  average  number  of  fever  cases 
among  white  troops  far  exceeding  that  among  the  blacks,  while  the 
mildness  of  the  disease  among  these  is  evinced  by  the  smallness  of 
the  mortality. they  suffered,  compared  to  that  among  their  Cau- 
casian comrades.  In  speaking  of  the  sickness  of  the  British  troops 
in  the  Sierra  Leone  command.  Major  Tullock  says:  "Fatal  as  the 
fevers  of  this  colony  have  proved  to  the  whole  troops,  the  blacks 
have  been  but  little  affected  by  them;  indeed,  the  attacks  have  been 
fewer,  and  the  deaths  have  not  materially  exceeded  the  proportion 
among  an  equal  number  of  white  troops  in  the. United  Kingdom  or 
other  temperate  climates.  Though  fevers  are  much  more  frequent 
and  fatal  among  the  whites  than  in  the  West  Indies,  the  reverse  is 
the  case  with  the  blacks."^  By  another  writer,  Dr.  Bryson,  we  are 
told  (p.  22),  that  the  natives  of  Fernando. Po  are  a  healthy,  athletic 
race  of  people,  yet  this  island  is  more  detrimental  to  health  than 

^  Die.  and  Mort  of  the  Britieli  Army  (Western  Africa),  16. 


TThites. 

Blacks. 

62.2 

8.5 

61.6 

3.2 

104.1 

8.6 

26.3 

4.8 

11.2 

.& 

11.8 

8.8 

68.1 

6.2 

19.8 

7.7 

14.9 

1.7 

12.1 

10.5 

86^ 

4.6 

101.9 

8.2 

159.1 

5.6 

81.0 

4.4 

410.2 

2.4 

1.7 

0.0 

25.7 

1.1 
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any  spot  in  the  known  world;  even  tlie  Africans  from  the  continent 
are  always  sickly  here.  Of  thirty  white  mechanics  who  arrived 
in  Korember,  1827,  all  had  the  fever  in  a  very  short  time;  the 
nnmber  that  died  cannot  be  ascertained.  A  few  were  invalided, 
and  five  only  remained  in  June,  1828  (pp.  22,  69,  70).^  The  reader 
is  doubtless  already  conversant  with  the  universal  exemption  of  the 
Kroomen,  not  only  from  the  common  remittent  of  the  coast,  but 
from  every  deadly  fever,  as  a  circunustance  rendering  them  of  ex- 
treme utility  to  the  coast  squadrons,  and  to  all  traders. 

The  negroes  of  our  Southern  States  are  but  little  subject  to  ma- 
larial fevers;  and,  while  on  the  rice  plantations  of  Georgia  and 
South  Carolina,  the  white  cannot  reside  for  fear  of  the  country  fever, 
the  negro  works  with  impunity,  exposed  to  the  rays  of  the  broiling 
sun,  and  to  the  humidity  of  the  flooded  fields.'  Dr.  Ketchum,  in  a 
repcMi;  on  the  topography,  sanitary  condition,  and  vital  statistics  of 
Mobile,  says  of  the  slaves  owned  by  the  Creole  population :  "  They 
seem  to  be  entirely  exempt  from  the  attacks  of  yellow  and  bilious 
fevers."^  Another  writer,  Dr.  Pendleton,  of  Georgia,  remarks: 
"  That  the  African  is  ]ess  susceptible  to  malarious  infiuences  than 
the  white,  I  have  believed  from  general  observation  heretofore. 
Although  more  exposed  to  the  cold  dews  and  hot  sun  of  autumn, 
as  well  as  having  more  filth  about  their  habitations,  they  seem  to 
be  less  liable  to  periodic  fevers,  and  more  readily  recover  than  the 
white."  In  illustration  of  this.  Dr.  P.  shows  that,  in  the  county  he 
resides  in,  the  number  of  idiopathic  fevers  among  the  whites  greatly 
predominates  over  that  among  the  blacks ;  being  in  the  proportion 
of  14.5  to  10.4^  After  remarking  that  congestive  fever  prevailed 
epidemically  in  his  neighbourhood,  Dr.  Lewis,  of  Mobile,  says: 
"There  were,  in  my  professional  circle,  two  blacks  to  one  white; 
yet  I  did  not  see  a  single  case  of  congestive  fever  in  a  negro,  nor 
did  I  hear  that  any  died  of  the  disease  in  that  section  of  country. 
I  have  made  inquiries  of  several  medical  gentlemen  who  have  long 
been  practising  in  the  country;  their  experience  does  not  materially 
differ  from  mine ;  the  fact  is,  that  the  remarkable  exemption  from 
yellow  fever,  which  this  race  enjoys,  extends  in  a  great  measure  to 

>  See  also  Darnell's  Topography  of  the  Coast  of  Ouuiea,  134. 

3  Daniel,  64,  65;  Wood,  i.  240-267. 

•  Fenner's  Southern  Med.  Bept.  iL  807. 

^  General  Beport  on  the  Topography  of  Middle  Geoigia,  Charleston  Jonn.  Til.  456. 
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all  the  malarious  fevers  of  hot  climates ;  they  may  all  have  inter- 
mittent and  light  bilious  fevers,  as  well  as  the  milder  grade  of  yel- 
low fever ;  but  it  is  only  under  extraordinary  circumstances  that 
these  diseases  affect  them  so  seriously  as  to  cause  death."^  Br. 
Lewis  remarks,  that  any  one  who  weighs  calmly  all  the  influencing 
circumstances  by  which  plantation  negroes  are  beset,  the  vicissi- 
tudes of  heat  and  cold  to  which  they  are  hourly  exposed,  such  as 
running  from  the  fields  during  a  shower  of  rain,  sleeping  in.  wet 
clothes,  on  a  cold  blufl^  or  earthen  floor,  from  which  they  arise  with 
a  pain  in  the  head,  or  cold  stiffened  limbs;  their  inattention  as  to 
the  preparation  of  their  food,  which  they  eat  in  a  crude,  half-cooked 
state,  it  will  be  found  that  these,  and  not  malaria,  are  the  chief 
causes  of  the  mixed  undefinable  fevers,  dysenteries,  and  diarrhoeas 
that  annoy  them.^ 

Now,  if  with  all  these  facts  before  us  as  to  the  insusceptibility 
of  the  African  race  to  malarial  fevers,  we  inquire  into  the  preva- 
lence of  pneumonic  inflammation  among  them,  we  shall  find  but 
little  calculated  to  justify  the  idea  of  the  close  alliance  of  the  two 
diseases ;  for  experience  teaches,  that  the  b^ks  are  as  subject  as 
the  whites  to  pneumonia,  if,  indeed,  they  are  not  more  so. 

Dr.  Robert  Jackson,  whose  authority  no  one  will  attempt  to 
impugn,  says  of  pneumonia:  "It  is  the  most  common  form  of  dis- 
ease that  occurs  among  the  transplanted  natives  of  Africa,  whether 
such  as  are  enrolled  in  the  lists  of  the  army,  or  such  as  are  reserved 
for  field  labour ;  particularly  in  islands  of  a  dry  air  and  broken 
surface."^ 

In  illustration  of  this,  let  the  reader  examine  the  results  ob- 
tained among  the  African  portion  of  the  British  army,  in  tropical 
climates,  and  compare  them  with  those  referred  to  relatively  to 
fevers,  and  he  will  at  once  convince  himself  of  the  correctness  of 
the  statement 

1  Lewis  on  the  Yellow  Feyer  of  Mobile,  N.  0.  Joam.  L  41 7 ;  Duperier,  t&.  yii.  675 ; 
Giier,  N.  0.  Joum.  ix.  480. 

'  In  a  relev^  of  1,086  cases  of  malarial  fever  occarring  from  1843  to  1848,  and  fur- 
nished by  Dr.  Boling,  in  a  report  on  the  epidemics  of  Alabama,  there  were  671  whites 
and  865  blacks  and  mnlattoes. — Traru,  Am,  MetL  Amoc  v.  425. 

'  Sketch,  ii.  88,  84. 
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Aggregate 

CasMpneo. 

Deatlta. 

Ratio  of  caae 

streDgth. 

and  pleu'y. 

in  1,000. 

Jamaica  command^  1817-^6. 

. 

Whites    . 

.    51,567 

736 

15 

18.4 

Blacks     . 

.      5,729 

76, 

17 

18.1 

Bahamas. 

Whites    . 

535 

8 

2 

5.6 

Blacks    . 

.      7,102 

176 

15 

24.6 

'Honduras. 

Whites    . 

820 

2 

6.24 

Blacks     . 

.      4,856 

48 

3 

9.7 

Windward  and  Leeward. 

Whites    . 

.       .    86,661 

1,975 

118 

20.5 

Blacks     , 

.    40,984 

1,828 

160 

44.5 

Mauritius. 

Whites    . 

.    80,515 

726 

89 

28-8 

Blacks     . 

.      1,895 

80 

2 

21-6 

Sierra  Leone. 

Whites    . 

.        .      1,848 

15 

1 

8.14 

Blacks     . 

.      '.      7,581 

81 

12 

10.69 

The  firequency  of  pneamonia  and  kindred  oomplaints  among  tbe 
blacks  of  tropical  climates,  has,  indeed,  been  noticed  time  after  time, 
and  recorded  by  the  best  authorities;'  and  has  Bot  less  attracled 
attention  in  this  country,  whether  the  disease  appear  in  its  ordinary 
inflammatory  form,  or  in  that  denominated  pneumonia  typhoideft* 
In  middle  Georgia,  as  shown  by  Dr.  Pendleton,  while  the  diseases  of 
the  respiratory  <^gans  prevail  among  the  whites  in  the  proportion 
of  18.8  per  cent.,  the  same  diseases  extend  among  blacks  at  the 
rate  of  28.0  per  cent.^  Dr.  Lewis,  in  like  manner,  r^resents  tbe 
various  forms  of  pneumonia  as  being  particularly  prevalent  among 
the  negroes  of  the  South,  especially  in  Middle  and  South  Alabama.^ 
"Pneumonia  without  subjective  symptoms,"  says  Dr.  Gartwright, 
"is  very  common  among  them  (the  blacks).  Intercurrent  pneu- 
monia is  more  common  among  them  than  any  other  class  of  people. 

>  Besportes,  i.  6,  88,  92,  iL  278;  Barille,  118;  Leblond  on  Ferer,  77;  LeTacher, 
89;  Campet,  210,  211 ;  Daniell,  Topog.  of  Gulf  of  Ooineft,  68,  94;  Bigon,  Malad.  Ae. 
de  Cayenne,  i.  78. 

*  fenner'B  Southern  Med.  BepU.  ii.  482 ;  Charleston  Med.  Jonni.  H.  888. 

>  Penner's  Bepte.  i.  886.  *  Med.  Hist  of  Alabama,  N.  0.  Joum.  ir.  88. 
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It  is  met  with  in  typhoid  fevers,  rhenmatism,  and  hepatic  derange- 
ments, to  which  thej  are  very  liable  in  the  cold  season."^  Accord- 
ing to  Dr.  Harris,  of  Alabama,  negroes  were  attacked,  daring  an 
epidemic  of  pneumonia  which  prevailed  in  Wetumpka,  in  1851,  in 
*' somewhat  greater  proportion  than  the  whites,  and  among  the 
former  the  mortality  was  decidedly  greater  than  among  the  latter."* 
Dr.  Grier  has  also  called  attention  to  the  same  circumstance,  and 
remarks,  "  that  the  negro  is  more  liable  to  pneumonic  attacks  than 
the  white  race,  and  the  complaint  proves  more  fiettal  to  them.''^ 

Difference  of  susceptibility  of  the  two  seoces. — We  are  scarcely  less 
justified  in  seeking  for  proof  of  dissimilarity  between  the  two  dis- 
eases in  the  difference  of  liability  of  each  of  the  two  sexes.  As 
regards  pneumonia,  males  may  furnish  generally  a  larger  number 
of  cases  than  females,  and  the  disease  in  them  may  assume  fre- 
quently its  most  severe  character.  But  there  are  facts  su£Bicient  on 
record  to  warrant  the  conclusion,  that  this  greater  prevalence  of  the 
disease  in  the  first-mentioned  sex  is  not  the  result  of  an  inherent 
susceptibility;  but  is  due,  when  it  occurs,  to  a  series  of  fortuitous 
and  modifying  causes;  more  particularly  to  the  circumstance  that 
males — owing  to  the  nature  of  their  avocations  and  mode  of  life — 
are  usually  more  exposed  than  females  to  the  causes  of  pulmonary 
inflammation ;  and  that  in  places  where  exposure  is  equal  in  boUi 
sexes,  the  disease  manifests  itself  as  frequently  in  the  one  as  in  the 
other.  On  this  subject,  statements,  for  which  we  are  indebted  to 
Gxisolle,*  Chomel,'  Williams,*  Valleix,^  and  others,  can  leave  no 
doubt  on  the  mind  of  the  unbiased  inquirer,  so  fax  as  regards 
Europe.  For,  besides  that  in  rural  districts,  where  women  are  as 
much  exposed  as  men,  the  disease  does  not  manifest  itself  more  fre- 
quently in  one  sex  than  in  the  other;  in  prisons,  for  example, 
where  the  material  conditions  of  life  are  similar  for  all  the  inmates, 
the  number  of  females  attacked  equals  that  of  males.  Nor  should 
it  be  forgotten  that  among  children,  who  are  exposed  to  the  same 

1  On  the  Philos.  of  the  Negro  ConBtitntion,  N.  0.  Jonra.  ix.  205. 
>  Rept  on  the  Epid.  of  Alahwna,  Trans,  of  Am.  Med.  Aeeoe.  t.  878 ;  see  also  J>nkt^ 
N.  0.  Joum.  i.  68i. 
»  N.  0.  Jonm.  ix.  480.  «  Op,  cU.  114. 

•  Diet,  de  Med.  zzr.  161.  •  P.  289. 

7  Ooide  du  M^d.  Prat.  u.  259. 
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inflnences,  the  disease  lias  usually  been  found  to  bear  with  equal 
severity  on  the  two  sexes.  Similar  observations  have  been  made 
in  this  country  and  elsewhere. 

In  regard  to  malarial  fever^  of  various  grades  or  varieties,  from 
the  simple  intermittent  to  the  deadly  and  malignant  yellow  fever, 
we  arrive  at  different  conclusions.  In  these,  males,  excepting  in 
some  epidemics  mentioned  by  Musgrave  (106),  Catel  (10),  Bufz 
(82),  and  under  circumstances  of  a  special  kind,  are  more  frequently 
affected  than  females ;  and,  as  a  general  rule,  it  may  be  stated  that 
when  these  are  attacked,  they  have  the  disease  in  a  milder  form. 
That  this  comparative  immunity  on  the  part  of  females  may,  in 
some  mensure,  be  due  to  their  more  temperate  habits,  and  to  their 
being  usually  less  exposed  to  the  deleterious  influence  of  night  air, 
or,,  perhaps,  as  is  presumed  by  Copland,  to  the  state  of  the  female 
constitution  during  the  period  of  uterine  activity,  is  doubtless  true; 
but  it  is  equally  certain,  that,  after  making  every  possible  allowance 
for  the  efficiency  of  these  causes  of  resistance,  we  still  find  enough 
to  convince  us  that  females  are  far  less  obnoxious  to  the  impression 
of  the  febrile  poison  than  individuals  of  the  other  sex.  Speaking 
of  paludal  fevers  generally.  Dr.  Williams  remarks  that  in  the  West 
Indies,  in  civil  life,  a  woman  is  esteemed  twice  as  good  a  life  as  a 
man,  and  he  adds  that  "  in  barracks  the  same  difference  of  liability 
is  observed  between  the  sexes."^  The  same  fact  is  pointed  out  by 
other  writers  in  reference  to  all  those  fevers  conjointly,'  as  well  as 
by  those  who  have  described  the  ordinary  forms  of  the  disease — 
intermittents  and  remittents — in  France,  Africa,  Germany,  and  Italy.* 
In  1,036  cases  reported  by  Dr.  Boling,  of  Alabama,  there  were  585 
males  and  451  females.^ 

In  yellow  fever,  the  difference  of  liability  and  intensity  has  been 
noticed  both  in  intra  and  extra  tropical  climates.    In  the  West 

>  Morbid  Poiaono,  iL  466. 

s  Pinkwd,  ii.  476;  Htuae,  287 ;  Anold,  84;  WillUms,  61 ;  Heikd«non,  4;  Madrid, 
pt  i.  82;  Copland,  iii.  189. 

*  Ramel  de  Pinflaenoe  des  marais  but  la  Sant^  de  rhomme,  ManeiUos ;  Fodertf,  on 
Epidmies;  Hnfeland,  Jonraal  dor  prakt,  June,  1811;  Eiaennutnn,  Der  Vegetation 
and  Exianger,  1885. 

Ramel  remarks:  *< Women  are  mnoh  less  suljeot  to  the  disorders  of  nsmhy 
localities.  We  hare  notioed  this  ftet  on  the  coasts  of  Africa,  and  sereral  of  oar 
friends  who  resided  at  Cayenne,  haTO  assured  ns  that  in  that  colony  more  than  ona 
female  has  had  six  hosbands." 

«  Tr.  Am.  Med.  Assoc,  t.  426. 
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.  Indies  it  was  observed  and  is  dwelled  upon  by  Desportes,^  Mosel^/ 
'  Leblond,^  Blane/  Pugnet/  Poissoni^,®  Bally,^  Savardsi,*  Jackson,' 
Hunter,'*  Trotter,"  Humboldt,"  Caillot,**  Dariste,"  Dickinson." 

In  this  country,  the  same  cireumjtanoes  have  been  recorded  by 
Deveze,**  Rush,"  Carey,"  Barnwell,"  Condie  and  Folwell,2«  OaH- 
well,"  Valentin,**  Drysdale,"  A.  Hosack,«  Thomas,**  Townsend,*» 
Simons,*'  Waring,**  Hogg,**Cartwright,''  Perlee,*^  Merrill,'*  Archer,** 
Gros,^  Kept,  of  N.  O.  Fever  of  1819,"  ih.  of  1889,"  Bartlett.*^ 

In  Europe,  also,  similar  observations  have  been  made  by  Arejula,^ 
Berthe,*  Fellowes,^  Louis,«  Bally,**  Gillkrest,^  Caisergue,**  Pal- 
lonL** 

I  am  not  aware  that  the  facts  hitherto  published,  regarding  the 
,  susceptibility  of  the  sexes  to  typhoid  fever,  are  as  yet  sufficiently 
numerous  to  warrant  us  in  drawing  any  certain  conclusions  &om 
them.  In  some  of  the  hospitals  and  cities  of  Europe  and  this 
eountry,  more  females  than  males  afEected  with  this  disease  have 
doubtless  been  treated;  but,  neither  from  this  circumstance,  nor  from 
anything  as  yet  adduced,  can  we  derive  satis&ctory  evidence  of 
the  male  sex  being  less  liable  than  the  female;  for  the  reverse  of 

I  Mill,  de  St  Domingoe,  i.  4, 195.  >  Trop.  CUmfttes,  438. 
'  Fi^Tte  Jauae,  95.                                     ^  Dis.  of  Seameo,  405. 

B  F.  de  Mauvais  Caraet^re,  847.  *  Mai.  des  Pays  Chauds,  65. 

7  Typhus  d*Am^rique,  269,  299.  «  Tr.  de  la  F.  J.  264. 

*  FoT.  of  Jamaica,  260.  ^  Dia.  of  Army  in  Jamaioa,  201. 

II  Medioa  Naoiica,  i.  847.  ^  Noimlle  Bspagne,  775. 
»  Fi^vre  Jaune,  15,  185.  ^  Fievre  Jaune,  218. 

18  Inflam.  Endem.  of  W.  I.  18,  82.  »  Tr.  de  la  F.  J.  105. 

•     "  Works,  iii.  80.  «  Fey.  of  1798,  p.  74. 

*  Physical  Investigations  and  Deductioos  from  Med.  asd  8arg.  Faots,  874. 
»  FeT.  of  1798,  p.  5.  "  Fer.  of  1805,  p.  78. 

s  Tr.  de  la  F.  J.  70.  »  Med.  Mas.  i.  88. 

'      «  Diss,  on  Y.  F.  of  N.  York  in  1705,  p.  2.  •  Tr.  de  la  F.  J.  p.  78. 

«  Fey.  of  N.  Y.  in  1822,  p.  258.  «  Kept  to  B.  of  H.  of  Charleston,  7, 14. 

»  Fever  of  Savannah,  60.  *  Western  J.  i.  418. 

^     »  Med.  Reooider,  ix.  16.  •^  PhUad.  J.  of  Med.  and  Phya.  8c.  i.  10. 

s>  PhUa.  J.  of  Med.  and  Phy.  Sc.  ix.  246.  **  Med.  Recorder,  v.  61. 

M  Rap.  surkbF.  J.  deUN.  0.  in  1817,  p.  7. 

«  Pnd,  in  1819,  p.  7.  ^  IM,  in  1889,  p.  824. 

»  On  Fevers,  457. 

'"  Breva  I>e8cr!peioii  de  la  Fiebre  Araarilla,  182,  488. 

»  Fievre  /.  d'Andalousie,  864.  «  On  PestflCBtia]  Fever,  120. 

'*»  0n  YeUow'F^ever,  291.  «  Typhns  d'Amdriqne,  801. 

«  Cycl.  of  Praet.  Med.  ii.  279.  ««  ConUgion  de  la  F.  J.  199. 

«  Osaervasioni  sulla  Malattia,  &c.  90. 
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the  above  result  sometimes  occurs.  When  it  does  not,  the  greater 
amount  of  females  afifeoted  finds  a  ready  explanation  in  the  excess  of 
female  population  in  some  of  the  cities  where  the  observation  was 
made,  and  the  greater  exposure  of  women  to  the  infection  in  the 
capacity  of  nurses  and  attendants.  But,  however  this  may  be,  it 
has  been  proved  satisfactorily  by  the  statistics  of  every  large  hospi- 
tal, and  by  the  bills  of  mortality  of  some  cities  where  a  proper 
registration  is  kept,  that  as  large  a  percentage  of  male  as  of  female 
patients  die  of  the  disease.^ 

The  following  are  the  proportions  which  occurred  in  the  epidemic 
at  Gibraltar  in  1828,  among  the  civilians: — 

Men 684 

Women  .        .        .        .286 

Children         .        •        .        .200 

Difference  of  suscepUbiUty  of  the  two  disecues  at  different  periods  of 
life. — ^Experience  has  shown  that,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  epi- 
demics in  which  children  appear  to  have  suffered  severely  from 
autumnal  and  periodic  fevers,  these  diseases  are  the  attendants  of 
adult  age — ^the  young  and  very  old  being  comparatively  little  ame- 
nable to  the  influence  of  the  poison,  and,  when  attacked,  having  the 
disease  in  a  milder  form.  Exceptions  to  this  rule  are  to  be  found 
in  those  seasons  when  the  infectious  effluvia  are  concentrated,  and 
unusually  powerful;  or  when  exposure  to  their  influence  is  un- 
usually great.  As  was  mentioned  in  speaking  of  the  comparative 
liability  of  the  sexes,  this  ordinary  exemption  of  the  young  and  old 
may,  in  some  measure,  be  accounted  for  by  their  less  exposure  to 
the  action  of  the  efficient  cause.  ^Nevertheless,  a  review  of  all  the 
fects  we  possess  on  the  subject,  can  leave  no  doubt  on  the  mind  as 
to  a  greater  liability  to  infection  in  adults  and  individuals  in  the 
prime  of  life,  than  at  any  other  period,  as  well  as  to  the  fact,  that  if 
during  the  course  of  some  epidemics,  or  at  the  close  of  others,  a 
larger  proportion  of  children  suffer,  the  result,  on  the  one  hand, 
must  be  ascribed  to  the  fact  that  the  adult  portion  of  those  exposed 
are  acclimatized* — an  advantage  which  children  do  not  eiyoy ;  and, 
on  the  other  hand  (as  illustrated  at  Barcelona  in  1821),  to  the  cir- 

>  See  I>»Yid8on  on  the  Canee  of  Perer,  60,  61 ;-  Barilett,  101. 

•  Catet,  10;  Bjmi  in  CUsholm,  i.  148;  Arnold,  147;  StatUtks  of  British  Amy, 
62;  Ramsay,  Hist  of  S.  G.  11.  86;  Diekson,  PhiL  J.  iiL  267;  lb,  Edectlc  J.  ir.  112; 
Simons,  11. 
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other  period  of  inftincj,  the  two  forms,  whether  lobnlated  or  dif* 
fased,  are  frequently  observed ;  while,  at  all  subsequent  epochs  of 
life,  individuals  are,  in  an  almost  equal  degree,  liable  to  both  forms. 
I  am  aware,  that  by  many  the  disease  is  supposed  to  bear  with  greater 
force  on  individuals  between  the  ages  of  twenty  and  thirty,  a  result 
apparently  confirmed  by  comparative  tables  drawn  up  in  the  hos- 
pitals of  Paris,  and  more  particularly  by  the  following  one  of  680 
cases  collected  by  GrisoUe : — 

.....  84 
190 

•        ....  117 

107 

84 

37 

11 

630* 

But  when  it  is  borne  in  mind  that  the  proportion  of  individuals 
between  twenty  and  thirty  is  considerably  larger  than  that  of  any 
other  portion  of  the  population  of  the  place  where  the  above  results 
were  obtained,  and  that  persons  of  that  age  are  usually  more  ex- 
posed than  others  to  the-  exciting  causes  of  the  disease,  we  shall 
cease  to  be  influeneed  in  our  conclusions  respecting  the  periods  of 
life  most  obnoxious  to  pneumonia,  by  the  large  number  of  cases 
there  reporte(L  Indeed,  if  we  take  this  into  account,  we  shall  find 
that  the  excess  of  frequency  at  that  age  does  not  reach  beyond  one- 
tenth,  and  Ijiat  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  proportion  between 
thiirtiy  and  fifty.  The  number  in  old  age,  compared  with  the 
number  of  persons  who  have  reached  that  period,  is  veiy  large, 
and  justifies  the  remark  of  Chomel,  that  pneumonia,  far  from  being 
rare  in  old  people,  is  the  most  frequent  disease  to  which  they  are 
liable,  and  withal  the  most  fatal.'  Dr.  Williams  remarks  that, 
from  his  own  observations,  he  is  inclined  to  consider  young  chil- 
dren as  more  frequently  the  subject  of  pneumonia  than  adults.  Of 
fifty -five  cases  attended  by  Dr.  Byam  and  himself  at  a  dispensary 

I'Chomel,  Biot  de  MM.  zzr.  160;  Grisolle,  101;  PeUetan,  Mem.  de  FAoad.  de 
MM.  Till.  885. 

>  Op.  cU.  161 ;  see  also  QrisoDe,  101 ;  YaUdx,  iL  267;  Prns,  Mem.  de  TAoad.  TiiL 
18 ;  Hourman  and  Dechambre,  Archiyes,  Angust,  1885. 
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in  the  parish  of  St.  Marylebone,  thirty-two  cases  were  of  the  age  of 
six  years  and  under.*  A  still  higher  authority,  Laennec,*  is  of 
opinion  that  the  two  extremes  of  life  are  the  most  exposed  to  the 
influence  of  the  disease.  Dr.  Swett,  a  distinguished  physician  of 
this  country,  recognizes  the  greater  frequency  and  fetality  of  pneu- 
monia in  infancy  and  old  age  ;*  and  epidemic  pneumonia  has  been 
found  from  the  days  of  Sydenham  to  our  own,  to  be  rife  and  highly 
fatal  among  persons  advanced  in  life. 

Effects  of  the  passions  and  emotions  Hi  the  two  diseases, — Nicholas 
Massa,  very  many  years  ago,  said:  "Multi  ex  solo  timore  et  imagi- 
natione  inciderunt  in  febrem  pestilentialem ;"  Pigray  denominates 
panic  "pabulum  et  nutrimentum  pestis."  Similar  views  have  been 
entertained  respecting  the  injurious  effects  of  that  and  other  de* 
pressing  passions  and  emotions — anxiety,  grief,  and  sorrow,  as  well 
of  anger,  and  other  exciting  onei — as  productive  causes  of  Oriental 
plague,  by  Diemerbroeck,  Chicoyneau,  Rivirius,  Hodges,  Desgenettes, 
Larrey,  Clot-Bey,  and  almost  every  writer  on  that  disease.  Equally 
explicit  on  the  subject  are  Hofl5nan,  Aretius,  Coelius  Aurelianus, 
Fazio,  Chirac,  Senao,  Falconer,  Crogan,  Home,  Cullen,  and  Huxham, 
so  far  as  regards  pestilential,  typhus,  nervous,  or  petechial  fevers.  In 
our  own  days.  Dr.  R.  Hamilton,  of  Edinburgh,  has  shown  the  influ- 
ence of  panic  in  propagating  contagious  fever,  as  exhibited  in  the 
Magdalen  Asylum  of  that  city,  in  the  spring  of  1821.^ 

Lind,  who,  like  Vandermeer  and  others,  had  pointed  out  the 
baneful  effects  of  mental  depressions  in  the  production  of  scurvy 
and  other  camp  and  ship  diseases,  and  the  benefit  arising  from 
cheerful  and  buoyant  spirits,  remarks,  in  respect  to  their  influence 
in  the  production  of  autumnal  fever,  that  it  is  quicker  and  more 
violent  in  hot  and  insalubrious  situations,  than  in  purer  and  cooler 
air.  A  fit  of  passion,  he  affirms,  often  brings  on  an  instantaneoos 
attack  of  fever;  a  violent  fit  of  anger  or  grief  will  immediately  pro- 
duce a  jaundice  or  the  yellow  fever ;  the  sight  of  a  corpse,  or  any 
object  of  horror,  and  even  a  shocking  story  told  to  a  person,  have 
been  often  known,  through  an  impression  of  fear  upon  the  mind,  to 
bring  on  a  delirium,  sometimes  a  violent  vomiting  and  purging, 
which  vomit  carried  off  the  patient  in  twenty-four  hours.    In  an- 

>  Cyclop,  of  Praot.  Med.  iii.  406.  «  TraiW  de  1' Auscultntion,  i.  547,  548. 

*  Lect  on  IMs.  of  the  Lnnga,  79.  *  Med.-Chirar.  Trans,  of  Edinb.  i.  296. 
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Oilier  work  the  same  author  reiterateB  the  aentimeDt,  remarking 
that  it  is  a  received  opinion  that  fear  is  a  cause  of  itself  sufficient 
to  produce,  in  certain  dispositions,  a  bad  or  malignant  fever ;  there 
being  many  instances  in  besieged  towns,  where  no  other  reason 
could  well  be  assigned  for  the  rise  of  malignant  disorders,  than  the 
dejection  of  spirits,  grief,  and  panic  of  the  inhabitants,  occasioned 
by  the  bombardment,  and  the  apprehensions  of  a  violent  death 
&om  some  sudden  assault  of  the  enemy.^ 

I  am  not  prepared  to  say  from  personal  observation,  nor  have  I 
now  the  leisure  to  examine,  how  &r  the  opinion  of  Lind  as  to  the 
great  injury  arising  from  the  action  of  the  passions,  under  the  cir- 
cumstances mentioned,  exclusive  of  some  other  agency,  may  be 
founded.  Especially  am  I  not  prepared  to  admit  on  so  equivocal 
an  authority  as  Lassis' — who,  not  content  with  discarding  all  idea 
of  contagion,  disbelieves  the  existence  of  infection  also — that  nine- 
tenths  of  the  mortality  attributed  to  yellow  and  other  fevers,  should 
be  ascribed  to  the  eJOTects  of  the  fear  and  panic  under  which  every 
one  labours  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  in  times  of  epidemics.  But 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  such  afifections  of  the  mind,  as  also  most 
others  to  which  we  are  liable,  will  be  found  to  play  an  important 
part  in  the  production  and  aggravation  of  the  diseases  of  hot  cli- 
mates, and  of  the  summer  season  of  temperate  ones,  whether  in 
Hindostan,  in  AMca,  in  the  West  Indies,  in  this  country,  in  Europe, 
or  anywhere  else.  Upon  this  subject  there  can  be  no  mistake. 
Facts  and  statements  in  relation  to  it  will  be  found  recorded  in 
almost  evejy  publication  extant  on  those  diseases.  In  his  account 
of  the  fever  of  Barbadoes,  in  1817,  Dr.  Ralph  mentions,  in  illustra- 
tion of  the  influence  of  anxiety  of  mind  in  the  development  of  the 
fever,  the  tendency  it  showed  to  affect  different  classes  of  persona. 
"  First  among  the  people  of  the  huts  it  prevailed;  then  in  the  bar- 
racks. After  we  had  lost  one  officer  by  fever,  several  others  soon 
became  affected ;  and,  in  like  manner,  when  one  of  the  hospital 
attendants  had  died,  others  soon  fell  sick,  grew  alarmed,  and  died.^ 
"  Un  caractere  ferme,"  is,  he  remarks,  the  best  preservative  from 
fevers  on  all  occasions.  To  this  cause  we  may  attribute,  in  some 
measure,  the  terrible  mortality  of  the  fever  in  Spain,  '^  when  fear, 

'  Op,  cU.  149. 

*  Canses  des  Maladies  Epldemiqaes,  88 ;  ih.  Calamity  resultant  da  Sjst^me  de  la 
Contagion,  9,  &o. 
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the  handmaid  of  ignorance,  reigns  triumphant  over  the  minds  of 
the  people."' 

Similar  statements  are  contained  in  the  works  of  Warren,  20, 
25;  Desportes,  i.  24,  96,  ii  264;  Clarke,  Die.  of  Long  Voy.  i.  166; 
Hillary,  146;  Hunter,  18;  Lempri^re,  ii.  10, 11;  Chisholm,  ii.  53; 
Pugnet,  385 ;  Amiel,  Johnam  on  Trop.  CI  270, 271 ;  Chirac,  Mai  Pest. 
1 186 ;  Berthe,  147 ;  Pariset,  586 ;  Bush,  iu.  49 ;  Currie,  10 ;  Gros,  7, 
8 ;  Moultrie,  26 ;  Deveze,  113 ;  Johnson,  Trop.  CI.  74;  Maillot,  265 ; 
and  of  others,  reference  to  some  of  whom  will  be  found  at  the  bottom 
of  the  page.'  The  same  remarks  are  applicable  to  excess  in  eating, 
drinking,  indulgence  in  the  venereal  act,  exposure  to  the  sun,  &C., 
all  of  which  are  known,  in  times  of  epidemics,  to  be  fruitful  sources 
of  sickness,  and  to  bring  on  an  attack  in  individuals  who  have  been 
exposed  to  the  action  of  malarial  or  other  zymotic  poisons.  Were 
I,  says  Dr.  Rush,  to  enter  a  city,  and  meet  its  inhabitants,  under 
the  first  impressions  of  terror  and  distress  from  its  appearance,  my 
advice  to  them  would  be  bkwaee,  not  of  contagion,  for  the  yellow 
fever  of  our  country  is  not  contagious,  nor  of  putrid  exhalations, 
where  the  duties  of  humanity  and  consanguinity  require  your 
attendance,  but  bemare  of  exdtvng  causes.^ 

While  such  is  the  case  with  malarial  fevers  of  various  grades 
and  forms,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  anything  of  the  kind  can  be 
pointed  out  in  regard  to  pneumonia.  There  are  no  cases  on  record, 
so  £air  as  I  have  been  able  to  ascertain,  calculated  to  show  that  the 
disease  has  been  brought  on  ef^tually  by  the  depressing  or  ex- 
citing passions,  as  we  have  just  seen  in  regard  to  fevers ;  and  it 
may  be  presumed  that  the  medical  writer  who  should,  nowadays,^ 
venture  on  the  assertion,  that  a  large  number  of  patients  had  been 
seized  with  the  disease  in  consequence  of  their  fearing  to  be  so,  of 
their  labouring  under  the  depressing  effect  of  panic,  or  of  their 
experienciog  a  fit  of  anger;  and  that  others,  endowed  with  a  greater 

<  Med.-Chir.  Trsns.  of  Edinburgh,  iL  28,  24. 

«  Caillot,  188;  Sayar^si,  228;  Gillespie,  182;  Rochoux,  24, 114;  Rouppe,  298,  296; 
Brfly,  866;  Catel,  17,  18;  Ruft,  84;  Osgood,  22;  Bariste,  It.  28,  89,  68,  64;  Lefort, 
80,  81 ;  R.  Jackson,  Ontlines,  249;  Gttbeii,  71 ;  Banoroft,  186;  Ralph,  ii.  68,  64,  77; 
UomM,  16;  Repey,  16;  Lomin,  9;  Mabit,  16;  Home,  236;  Copland,  ii.  10,  68; 
Blin,  21 ;  Audonard,  486 ;  McWilliama,  106 ;  Archer,  Med.  Recorder,  t.  66 ;  Drysdale, 
Med.  Mas.  i.  84;  Tooley,  16;  Barton,  20;  Perlee,  Chapman's  Jonm.  i.  ii.  10;  Bam- 
well,  878;  Fever  of  Mobile  in  1819,  in  Jenning's  collection  relative  to  the  fever  of 
Baltimore. 

*  On  the  means  of  preventing,  &o.  aotonwal  diseaaes,  Woriu,  ir.  126. 
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share  of  moral  courage,  equammily  of  temper,  or  a  fine  flow  of 
spirits,  had  escaped,  would  be  likely  to  excite  the  surprise  of  his 
professional  readers.  Nor  is  it  less  evident,  that,  common  as  pneu- 
monia is  in  certain  regions  and  seasons,  of  all  countries,  our  own 
included,  the  number  of  cases  would  be  vastly  increased,  were 
indulgences  in  good  eating  and  hard  drinking,  and  especially  in 
what  good  old  Floyer  quaintly  denominated  "  womanizing,"  as  cer- 
tain to  bring  on  an  attack  of  that  disease,  as  they  are  to  occasion 
the  development  of  fevers  in  persons  exposed  to  a  malarial  atmo- 
sphere. 

It  is  possible  that  as  regards  the  importance  attached  by  me  to 
the  preceding  points,  as  also  to  many  of  those  noticed  on  former 
occasions,  I  may  err;  and  that  for  advocating  them  so  earnestly,  I 
may,  in  the  opinion  of  some  learned  writers,  exhibit  myself  in  the 
light  of  one  who  has  remained  sadly  behind  the  times.  But,  if  I  am 
really  found  amenable  to  so  grave  a  charge,  I  have  the  consoliation 
to  know,  that  those  who  entertain  contrary  views,  and  may  accuse 
me  of  ignorance,  have  not  as  yet  produced  anything  on  the  subject 
calculated  to  establish  the  correctness  of  their  own  position,  an^ 
likely  to  change  the  current  of  opinion  on  the  question  at  issue 
among^the  enlightened  and  reflective  portion  of  medical  inquirers. 
Let  the  reader  examine  what  has  been  written  on  the  subject;  let 
him  inquire  what  are  the  sentiments  entertained  on  these  vaiioos 
points,  in  this  country  and  Europe,  and  he  will  find  in  what  I  have 
said  little  more  than  the  reassertion  of  opinions  more  than  once 
advocated;  and  of  facts  and  statements. adduced  by  the  very  highest 
professional  authorities.  K  I  err,  therefore,  I  do  so  in  good  com- 
pany. And  surely,  under  these  cmsumstances,  I  can  have  no  objec- 
tion to  being  accused  of  upholding  antiquated  notions,  of  hazarding 
nothing  but  bare  assumptions,  and  amusing  myself  with  starting 
conjectures  at  variance  with  what  is  fancied  to  be  the  present  state 
of  knowledge ;  provided,  not  that  my  opponents  should  prove  that 
they  are  right  and  I  am  wrong,  for  this  might  give  them  some 
trouble ;  but  that  the  aforesaid  authorities,  to  whom  the  medical 
world  has  heretofore  found  good  reason  to  look  up  to  as  safe 
guides,  should  be  regarded  as  open  to  the  same  sortof  censure. 

The  prevalence  of  the  two  diseases  at  the  same  tiTne  andin  rapid  suooes- 
sion  no  proof  of  identity. — We  have  seen  that  those  who  advocate  tha 
idea  of  the  unity  of  pneumonia  with  periodic  fever,  derive  an  argu- 
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ment  in  &voar  of  their  views  from  the  drcnmstance  tliat  these 
diseases  sometimes,  or  indeed,  often  prevail  at  the  same  time  in  the 
same  place,  or  in  neighbouring  localities,  or  that  they'succeed  to  ood 
another  in  the  same  situation,  merging  into  eaeh  other  as  time  pro* 
gresses.  If,  as  it  is  argued,  intermittent,  remittent,  and  other  fevers, 
arising  indubitably  from  the  action  of  malarial  exhalations,  and  if,  aa 
every  pathologist  acknowledges,  these  fevers  are  identical  in  nature 
—different  forms  of  one  and  the  aame  complaint — if  they  prevail 
together,  or  replace  each  other  as  the  season  advances ;  and,  if  from 
.this  circumstance  of  coexistence  and  succession  we  are  justified  in 
inferring  the  existence  of  a  similarity  of  origin  and  of  nature,  so 
the  coexistence  of  pneumonia  with  those  fevers,  and  the  succession 
of  the  former  to  the  latter,  must  equally  warrant  the  conclusion 
that  they  arise  from  the  same  cause,  and  constitute  difierent  forms 
of  the  same  disease;  "  the  difference  in  their  characters — phenomenal 
and  anatomical — arising  in  part  from  the  season  of  the  year  in 
which  they  appear,  the  peculiar  localities  in  which  they  occur,  but 
mainly  from  the  nature  of  the  organs  which  become  involved  in 
the  diseased  action,  the  predominance  of  inflammation  or  conges- 
tion, and  the  character  of  their  periodicity."  Dr.  Merrill,  who  seems 
to  attach  much  importance  to  the  circumstance  of  succession,  and 
doubtless  will  not  refuse  to  join  in  sentiment  with  those  who  appeal 
to  that  of  coexistence,  sums  up,  in  a  passage  already  cited,  but 
-which  I  must  once  more  call  attention  to,  the  gradual  changes 
which  this  supposed  one  and  identical  disease  experiences  as  time 
advances.  "  hx  the  spring,  we  are  apt  to  find  those  diseases  assum- 
ing names  which  have  reference  more  particularly  to  this  periodi- 
city and  general  pathology.  As  summer  comes  on,  the  greater 
implication  of  the  hepatic  organs  changes  the  name,  or  adds  an 
epithet  tq  desigtiate  a  prominent  symptom.  In  autumn,  the  chylo- 
poietic  viscera  become  more  strikingly  involved  in  the  diseased 
action ;  and  this,  again,  is  indicated  by  an  ever-changing  nomen- 
clature. But  when  winter  approach^  and  the  subjects  are  exposed 
to  sudden  transitions  of  temperature,  the  thoracic  viscera  are  called 
upon  to  bear  the  burden  of  local  disease;  and  then  it  is  that  the 
names  pleurisy,  pneumonia,  pnemnonia  typhoides,  pneumonia  bi- 
lioea,  pleuro-pneumonia,  bilious  pleurisy,  lung  fever,  &c.  become 
£Bimiliar  sounds." 

The  attempt  made  to  prove  the  identity  of  the  diseases  in  ques- 
tion on  the  ground  of  their  coexistence  and  succession,  differs  in 
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nothing  &om  that  made  to  assimilate  together,  both  as  regards 
causation  and  nature,  certain  forms  of  febrile  diseases,  which,  by 
other  observers,  are  viewed  as  totally  distinct  fix>m  each  other,  and 
also  by  that  which  has  not  unfrequently  been  attempted,  to  deprive 
them  all  of  an  independent  nosological  position,  and  pathological  in- 
dividuality, and  prove  them  to  be  nothing  more  than  so  many  grades 
or  forms  of  common  autumnal  malarial  fever.  But  the  argument 
founded  on  such  occurrences  is  not  more  satisfactory  in  the  one  case 
than  in  the  other.  Were  it  valid,  we  should  on  the  same  ground  be 
led  to  the  conclusion  that  scarlatina,  measles,  hooping-cough,  influ- 
enza, and  the  like,  which  sometimes  coexist  with  or  succeed  to  each 
other,  are  one  and  all  offsprings  of  the  same  parent,  and  necessarily 
one  and  the  same  disease.  We  should  be  compelled  to  admit 
^alao  th^t,  inasmuch  as  measles  or  influenza  are  followed  occa- 
sionally by  angina,  in  some  of  its  various  forms,  and  often  coexist 
with,  and  more  frequentl}^ — though  not  universally,  as  maintained 
by  Webster — precede  autumnal  or  periodic  fever,  whether  these 
present  themselves  in  the  endemic  or  epidemic  garb,  it  necessa- 
rily follows  that  they  must  all  be  viewed  as  resulting  from  the  same 
cause  as  such  fevers,  and  as  being  mere  modified  forms  of  them — 
the  difference  depending,  as  in  the  case  of  pneumonia,  upon  the 
season  of  the  year  at  which  they  make  their  appearance,  the  locali- 
ties in  which  they  may  occur,  or  the  organs  and  tissues  which 
become  involved,  &c.  We  every  day  see  other  coexistences  and 
successions  of  diseases  which  have  nothing  in  common  with  each 
other  in  respect  to  pathology  and  etiology ;  and  which  are  equally 
independent,  on  those  points,  of  the  ordinary  autumnal  or  periodic 
fevers  of  the  localities  where  they  show  themselves.  Asiatic 
cholera,  for  example,  must  have  preceded,  succeeded  to,  and  coex- 
isted with,  many  a  prevalence  of  such  fevers,  and  in  1832  it  existed 
simultaneously,  in  New  Orleans,  with  the  yellow  fever ;  and  yet  no 
writer  of  note,  save  Dr.  Merrill,  Dr.  Searle,  and  a  few  others,  have 
ever  seriously  thought  of  holding  up  cholera  as  a  mere  form  of 
autumnal  fever — a  disease  which  it  no  more  resembles  in  respect  to 
phenomenal  and  anatomical  characters,  mode  of  progression,  and 
laws  by  which  it  is  governed,  than  smallpox  does  scarlet  fever.  If 
it  approximates  it  on  any  point,  it  is  in  appearing  with  greater 
force  in  localities  noted  for  containing  sources  of  malarial  infection; 
a  circumstance  for  which  it  has  been  supposed  by  some  physicians 
of  reputation  in  Europe,  as  Boadin,  Marshal,  Mouchet,  and  others, 
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and  a  few — but  very  few— of  equal  stamp  in  this  conntry,  to  belong 
to  the  category  of  malarial  diseases.  But  on  closer  and  more  care- 
fill  examination,  we  shall  find  reason  to  discard  such  notions,  and 
to  conclude  that,  in  the  case  of  cholera,  as  in  that  of  other  zymotic 
diseases  which  have  nothing  in  common  with  autumnal  fevers 
except  their  toxical  origin,  the  effluvia  arising  from  these  foul 
localities,  as  well  as  putrescent  food,  impure  water,  &c^  produce 
their  deleterious  effects,  not  by  furnishing  the  efficient  cause  of  the 
disease,  but  by  predisposing  the  system  of  those  exposed  to  their 
influence,  to  receive  the  morbid  impress  of  that  cause.  Typhoid 
pneumonia,  which  some  have,  with  equal  impropriety,  converted 
into  a  peculiar  form  of  periodic  fever,  but  which,  from  its  symp- 
toms, the  season  of  the  year  at  which  it  usually  shows  itself,  and 
the  places  where  it  has  at  times  reigned  paramount,  is  evidently 
unconnected  with  this  disease,  has  necessarily  been  found  in  some 
localities  to  succeed  the  latter,  and  may,  so  &r  as  I  now  recollect, 
have  prevailed  simultaneously  with  it  Nevertheless,  few  patholo* 
gists  will  feel  disposed,  from  this  circumstance  alone,  to  coincide 
with  them  in  the  views  they  have  set  forth  as  regards  the  nature 
of  that  complaint.  All  who  have  seen  much  of  it,  recognize  it  to 
proceed  from  a  special  epidemic  cause,  similar  everywhere,  and 
giving  rise  to  phenomena  which  impart  to  it  a  character  distinct 
from  that  of  autumnal  fevers.  It  requires  no  great  stretch  of 
diagnostic  knowledge  to  perceive  that  it  is  nothing  but  a  combi- 
nation of  pneumonia  and  typhus  or  typhoid  fever.  It  reigned  in 
this  country  from  1807  to  1820— principally  from  1812  to  1814. 
During  this  period,  tjrphus  or  typhoid  fevers  occurred  extensively, 
while  the  pneumonia  was  superadded  in  some  cases  only. 

Typhus,  typhoid,  and  relapsing  fevers  have  been  found  to  pre- 
vail together  in  several  cities  and  localities  of  Qreat  Britain.  In 
this  country,  typhus,  and  especially  typhoid — the  more  common 
disease  of  the  two  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic — ^have  not  unfre- 
quently  coexisted,  to  a  certain  extent  at  least.  More  often  they 
have  succeeded  to,  or  supplanted  the  common  autumnal  or  periodic 
fever;  and  yet  the  soundest  pathologists  and  most  experienced  and 
car^l  observers  of  the  day — ^nrien  whom  the  stiffest  contemner  of 
book  authorities  may  not  be  ashamed  to  look  up  to  with  respect — 
have  found  ample  cause  to  regard  these  two  fevers,  however  true  H 
may  be  they  both  belong  to  the  class  of  zy  motics,  as  distinct  diseases ; 
while  the  physician  who,  in  this  nineteenth  century,  should  argue 
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from  the  &ct  of  typhoid  fever  prevaUing  at  the  same  time  with,  or 
succeeding  to,  or  supplanting  ordinary  autumnal  fevers;  that  it  is 
merely  a  modified  form  of  the  latter  disease,  thus  ignoring  the  fact 
that  the  former  presents  distinct  phenomena,  and  gives  rise  to  dis- 
tinct anatomical  characters;  that  it  ruius  a  di^rent  course;  that  it 
has  a  different  duration,  and  appears  often  in  places  where  malarial 
^fevers  have  never  shown  themselves,  or  have  ceased  to  appear,  or 
at  seasons  of  the  year  when  malaria  is  not  and  cannot  be  evolved; 
that  it  is  in  all  probability  antagonistic  of  the  other,  and  is  propa- 
gated in  a  different  way — would  give  no  enviable  measure  of  his 
professional  sagacity  and  knowledge. 

Admit,  then,  for  a  moment,  the  validity  of  an  argument  in  rap- 
port of  the  identity  of  pneumonia  with  autumnal  fevers  founded  on 
the  coexistence  of  the  two  diseases  in  the  same  locality,  or  the  suc- 
cession of  the  former  to  the  latter,  and  the  reverse,  and  we  shall  be 
forced,  for  the  sake  of  consistency,  to  make  other  and  kindred 
admissions,  which,  in  the  present  state  of  knowledge,  would  appear 
.  rather  awkward.  That  typhoid  fever  is  not  a  mere  form  of  common 
periodic  fever,  is  a  pathological  fact,  which,  from  what  precedes,  I 
take  for  granted  every  intelligent  and  well-informed  physician 
knows  full  welL  The  typhoid  is  the  predominant  fever  of  a  great 
portion  of  our  Eastern  States,  and  of  many  districts  of  France,  and 
other  localities  where  periodic  fevers  are  not  at  all  known  or  sel- 
.dom  encountered.  Paris,  London,  and  other  cities,  as  we  have  seen, 
are  not  visited  by  intermittent  and  remittent  fevers — while  typhoid 
fever  prevails  there  extensively.  Now,  if  we  regard  the  pneumonia, 
whjjih  in  malarial  districts  occurs  at  the  same  time  with  or  follows 
on  the  heels  of,  intermittent  and  remittent  fever,  as  identical  with 
.them,  on  the  ground  of  that  coexistence  or  succession,  there  is  no 
reason  why  we  should  not  admit  that  cases  of  pneumonia,-  which 
are  very  common  in  New  England,  in  Paris,  London,  and  other 
.places  subject  to  typhoid  fever,  and  which  coexist  with  or  £6Uow 
that  complaint,  are  dvie  to  the  same  cause  that  gave  rise  to  the 
latter,  and  are  mere  modifications  of  it.  The  conclusion  would  not 
be  more  extraordinary  in  the  latter  than  in  the  former  case. 

But  there  can  be  no  necessity  to  enlarge  on  this  matter.  Already, 
in  the  opening  chapter,  attention  was  partially  called  to  it,  and 
enough  was  perhaps  then  said  to  justify  the  infer^ace,  that  nothing 
favourable  to  the  idea  of  the  identity  of  pneumonia  with  periodic 
fevers  could  be  made  out  of  the  fact  that  the  two  diseases  eoexiat,' 
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or  that  tlie  former  succeeds  to  the  latter.    It  was  there  remarked 
that  inflammation  of  the  lungs  prevails  very  extensively  in  places 
where  remittent,  intermittent,  and  other  fevers  of  kindred  nature 
are  not  observed ;  that  it  shows  itself  usuaUjr  at  seasons  of  the  year 
when,  if  the  ordinary  causes  of  fever  had  at  any  time  exercised 
their  influence,  they  have  been  effectually  or  temporarily  removed; 
that  in  places  where  periodic  fevers  prevail  during  a  certain  period 
of  the  year,  they  are  put  a  stop  to,  in  all  their  varieties,  by  frost 
It  was  shown  that  while  fevers  are  thus  arrested,  pneumonia,  which 
had  coexisted  with  them,  instead  of  disappearing  also,  continues  to 
prevail  as  it  did  before  the  accession  of  frost,  or  even  is  observed  to 
spread  more  extensively;  and  that  as  the  cause  of  the  fever  had  thus 
been  destroyed — as  proved  by  the  entire  absence  of  its  legitimate 
effects — the  cases  of  pneumonia  which  continue  to  show  themselves 
after  the  accession  of  frost,  cannot  be  referred  to  the  morbid  agency 
of  the  cause  in  question,  but  are  due  to  the  operation  of  some  other 
morbific  influence,  over  which  frost  exercises  no  control,  and  differ* 
ing  consequently  from  the  former.    It  was  stated  that  the  same 
causes  which  give  rise  to  pneumonia  after  a  stop  has  been  put  to 
periodic  fevers  by  frost,  must  be  similar  to  those  that  produce  the 
disease  during  the  prevalence  of  those  fevers  and  anteriorly  to  the 
occurrence  of  frost.    It  was  moreover  argued  that,  if  the  cause 
which  "^  produces  pneumonia  after  that  event   must,  for  reasons 
stated,  differ  essentially  from  that  occasioning  the  fevers  thus 
arrested  in  their  course,  the  cause  giving  rise  to  the  cases  that  ap- 
pear during  the  fever  season,  must  also  be  different  from  the  febrile 
poison;  that  hence,  when  the  two  diseases  show  themselves  to- 
gether, two  sets  of  causes  are  at  work;  that  from  this  difference  of 
cause  we  have  reason  to  infer  the  existence  of  a  difference  in  the 
nature  of  the  diseases  produced;  and  that  when  pneumonia,  in  the 
regular  succession  of  the  seasons  follows  on  periodic  fevers,  after  the 
accession  of  cold  or  frost,  or  at  the  period  of  atmospheric  vicissi- 
tudes, it  is  not  influenced  in  its  production  by  the  cause  of  those 
fevers.    It  appears,  therefore,  as  the  effect  not  of  a  gradual  change 
from  one  form  to  another  of  the  same  complaint,  but  as  the  result 
of  the  creation  of  a  different,  i:>r  the  continuance  of  an  independent 
disease. 

Pneumonia  and  autumnal  fevers  are  not  convertible  diseaees. — In 
order  that  coexistence  and  succession  may  ftumiah  material  towards 
28 
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building  an  argument  in  favour  of  the  identity  of 'the  two  diseaseS| 
it  is  necessary  that  they  should  be  combined  with  other  concomi- 
tant circumstances.  Separately  considered,  they  can  serve  but  little 
purpose,  and  lend  but  feeble  aid  in  the  settlement  of  the  question. 
The  connection  of  intermittents  with  remittents,  which  has  been 
appealed  to,  in  illu^ration  of  the  supposed  identity  under  examina* 
tioD,  affords  but  little  support  to  the  argument^  because  it  is  founded 
to  a  much  greater  extent  on  other  and  more  weighty  fSeurts  than 
mere  coincidence  and  succession.  Under  much  variety  of  aspect, 
as  is  remarked  by  a  most  eminent  writer  of  this  country,  these 
fevers  ** possess  many  deep-seated  analogies  and  identities;  they  fre* 
quently  change  from  one  type  to  the  other.  Thus,  an  intermittent 
turns  into  a  remiUent,  and  the  latter,  assuming  the  type  of  the  for- 
mer, is  often  seen  to  become,  first  a  quotidian,  then  a  tertian,  and 
finally,  a  quartan.  A  simple  intermittent  may,  in  the  third  or 
fourth  paroxysm,  take  on  the  character  of  a  fatal  congestion;  and 
that  which  began  with  an  aspect  of  malignity,  sometimes  emerges 
into  simplicity  and  mildness;  vernal  agues  attack  those  who,  in 
autumn,  had  suffered  under  remittent  fever,  not  less  than  those  who 
had  exp^ienoed  the  intermittent  form ;  the  sequels  of  ail  the  varie-* 
ties  are  almost  identical;  the  same  treatment,  with  certain  modifica- 
tions, is  applicable  to  the  whole."  Surely,  nothing  of  this  kind  is 
observed  to  occur  in  reference  to  many  diseases,  the  identity  of 
which  is  insisted  upon  on  the  ground  that  they  coexist  together, 
or  follow  each  other  in  the  same  locality.  The  yellow  and  common 
autumnal  fevers,  though  kindred  zymotic  diseases,  and  arising  firom 
malarial  exhalations,  are  not,  strictly  speaking,  convertible,  though 
cases  occur  which  exhibit  symptoms  charaeteristie  of  both,  and  the 
diseases  may  either  blend  together,  or  appear  in  rapid  succession 
in  the  same  subject  Bemittents  or  intermittents  never  change 
into  yellow  fever,  and  vice  versd;  their  anatomical  characters  and 
sequelae  ave  not  the  same;  those  attacked  with  yellow  fever  in  the 
autumn,  are  not  afieoted  with  ague  the  following  spring,  and  the  as* 
pect  of  the  two  diseases  are  not  the  same.  In  a  word,  they  do  not 
possess  deep-seated  analogies  and  identities  similar  to  those  existing 
between  the  various  fonns  of  ordinary  paludal  fevers.  Still  leas 
allied  to  autumnal  fevers  in  those  respects,  are  typhoid  or  typhus 
fevers,  and  true  oriental  plague,  which,  under  the  fostering  hands  of 
some  unitarian  patbcdogists,  have  been  admitted  into  the  femily  of 

>  Dnke,  704. 
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periodic  mareh  miasmatio  fevers,  there  to  keep  company  with  yellow 
fever,  Aaiaiiio  cholesa,  typhoid  pneumonia,  to  say  nothing  of  phre*^ 
nitis,  gastritis,  gastro-enteritia,  hepatitia,  and,  for  what  I  know,  peri- 
tonitis,  cystitifl,  tonsillitis,  nephritis,  gout,  rheumatism,  and  the  rest 
of  the  forty  or  fifty  diSsrent  varieties  of  diseases  into  which,  as  we 
are  told,  the  nosology  of  aouthem  fevers  might  be  arranged,  and 
which  constitute  so  many  links  in  the  chain  of  morbid  action,  ex* 
tending  from  a  septenary  f^e  up  to  the  most  violent  and  fatal  form 
of  yellow  fever.  At  a  still  greater  distance,  in  ^these  same  respects, 
from  autumnal  fevers,  do  we  find  pneumonia.  So  far  as  I  am  aware, 
the  physician  is  yet  to  be  found  who  has  discovered  that  pneumonia 
amd  periodic  fevers:  axe  convertible  diseases  in  the  way  that  Ihe  seve- 
ral forms  oi  these  have  been  shown  to  be.  A  case  of  intermittent  or 
remittent  is  not  eonverted  into  pneumonia  by  injudicious  treatment, 
or  a  case  of  pneumonia  taransfermed  inio  a  mild  intermittent  by 
proper,  or  into  malignant  remittent  by  improper  remedies;  their 
aequdsd  are  not  ideotie^.  ^ose  who  have  pneumonia  in  the  autumn 
or  winter,  do  not  run  as  much  risk  of  snaring  from  vernal  agues 
or  summer  remittents,  as  those  who  have  passed  through  these  com- 
plaints; tibiey  do  not  possess  many  deep-seated  analogies  and  iden- 
tities, and  the  same  treatment  would  require  more  than  trifling  modi- 
ficatkms  to  make  it  applicable  to  both. 

In  saying  this  mueh  on  the  subjeet,  I  am  far  f^om  denying  the 
diange  from  one  disease  to  another.  Sueh  changes  are  of  daily 
oocurrence,  aad  are  observed  in  regard  to  almost  every  complaint 
to  which  the  human  system  is  subject  A  case  comnoenoes  with 
symptoms  of  common  remittent  or  intermittent  fever,  and  at  its 
close  exhibits  phenomena  appertaining  to  yeUow  fever.  In  other 
instances  the  reverse  occurs,  cases  of  yellow  fever  ending  with 
symptoms  of  pedodic  fever.  Typhus,  l^plioid,  or  pestilentiid  fevers 
terminate  sometimes  in  the  same  way ;  whi}e,  at  other  times,  cases 
which  at  their  outset  presented  the  cfaaracteristies  of  common  inter- 
miltent  or  remittent  fever,  assume,  as  the  disease  progresses,  those 
of  the  fevers  menldooed.  So  also  with  regard  to  pneumonia  and 
fever.  Cases  of  the  former  not  unfre^uently,  under  peculiar  ende- 
mic or  epidemic  influences,  end  with  symptoms  of  autumnal,  as  also 
of  yellow,  or  typhus,  or  typhoid  fever.  On  the  other  hand,  cases 
of  periodic  or  other  fevers  sometimes  terminate  with  symptoms  of 
pneumonia.' 

Doubtless  changes  of  the  kind  may,  strictly  speaking,  be  re- 
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garded  as  tlie  effect  of  oonyersion;  but  the  conversion  herein 
noticed  is  not  that  of  one  form  of  a  disease  into  another  form  of  the 
same.  It  cannot  be  occasioned  by  an  increased  force  in  the  cause 
of  the  disease  first  existing,  by  a  difference  in  the  state  of  predispo- 
sition of  the  person  attacked,  or  by  the  peculiar  mode  of  treatment 
pursued.  It  is  not  the  result  of  a  mere  modification  of  one  and  the 
same  thing ;  but  a  change  of  one  thing  to. another  of  a  more  or  less 
different  kind;  in  a  word,  it  is  the  substitution,  partial  or  complete, 
of  one  disease  for  another.  Such  conversions  of  diseases  are  not  of 
rare  occurrence.  They  are,  indeed,  familiar  to  all  practitioners. 
They  often  lead  to  evil  or  &Ltsl  consequences,  or  simply  to  the 
removal  of  disease  without  restoration  to  health;  and,  without  feel- 
ing disposed  to  believe,  with  Sir  George  Gibbes,  that  one  disease  is 
always  necessary  to  the  cure  of  another,  that  just  as  many  functions 
undergo  a  secondary  derangement  as  are  necessary  for  the  cure  of 
the  primary  one,  and  that  no  diseases  occur  but  such  as  are  curative 
in  their  effects  or  in  their  tendency,^  we  cannot  doubt^  taught  as 
we  are  by  daily  experience,  that  the  cure  of  one  disease  is  often 
effected  by  the  occurrence  of  another;  but  whether  leading  to 
baneful  or  salutary  consequences,  while  many  conversions  are  due 
to  the  transfer  from  one  part  to  another  of  a  specific  cause,  floating, 
as  it  were,  in  the  system,  as  the  gouty,  rheumatic,  Ac,  a  large  num- 
ber are  the  effects,  not  of  the  operation  of  such  a  cause  acting  in 
this  latter  way,  but^  as  already  stated,  of  the  slow  or  abrupt  substi- 
tution of  one  disease  for  another;  sometunes,  though  not  necessarily, 
allied  to  it  in  a  pathological  or  etiological  point  of  view. 

The  late  Dr.  Hillier  Parry,*  of  Bath;  Dr.  Mackenzie,^  and  others, 
relate  interesting  cases  of  the  kind,  and  several  have  fiJlen  under 
my  own  observation,  embracing  a  variety  of  dissimilar  complaints; 
and  if  such  occurrences  are  admitted  to  ^e  place  in  the  cases  men- 
tioned, we  can  have  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  same  will  hold  good 
in  reference  to  those  instances  in  which  symptoms  of  one  fever  re- 
place those  of  another ;  as  also  in  those  in  which  the  phenomena  of 
autumnal  fever  succeed  to  those  of  pneumonia^  and  vice  versd. 

1  Brit  and  For.  Med.  Rer.  xxiiL  591. 

*  ElemeDts  of  Pathology  and  Therapeatios,  i.  48,  806-820. 

•  Sketch  of  the  Natural  Cure  of  Diaeases,  Brit  and  For.  Med.  Rer.  zxiii.  590. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

PKEUMOKIA  AND  AUTUMNAL  FSYERS,  ALTHOUGH  INDE- 
PENDENT OF  BACH  OTHER,  AS  REGARDS  NATURE  AND 
CAUSE,  COMBINE  TOGETHER,  AND  FORM,  LIKE  OTHER 
COMPLAINTS,  HYBRID  DISEASES,  WHICH  MUST  NOT  BE 
CONSIDERED  AS  PECULIAR  FORMS  OF  EITHER. 

Cases  of  pneumonia  marked  by  symptoms  appertaining  to  autumnal 
fever^  are  the  results  of  complicaiians. — I  am  prepared  to  be  told  that, 
SO  far,  my  remarks  can  have  had  reference  only  to  pure  and  idiopa- 
thic pneumonia,  such  as  the  disease  is  said  to  show  itself  in  high  and 
healthy  localities  and  northern  latitudes,  and  that  they  do  not  apply 
to  that  form  of  it  which  physicians  in  the  south  or  southwest  are 
in  the  habit  of  observing.  I  may  be  told,  that  cases  there  present 
themselves,  in  which  the  ordinary  symptoms  of  pneumonia  are  mor^ 
or  less  modified,  and  are  associated,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent, 
with  other  phenomena  which  approximate  the  disease  to  autumnal 
fevers;  and  that  while  in  other  regions  thoracic  inflammation  may 
be,  for  what  we  know — ^for  on  that  matter  doubts  are  occasionally 
expressed — independent  of  periodic  fevers  both  in  regard  to  causa- 
tion and  nature,  the  cases  which  prevail  in  malarial  countries,  and 
exhibit  the  phenomena  in  question,  may  be  admitted  to  give  coun- 
tenance to  the  hypothesis  under  examination.  Of  the  occurrence 
of  such  cases,  no  experienced  or  well-read  physician  can  be  igno- 
rant. He  must  be  fully  aware,  that  in  miasmatic  regions  they  are 
firequently  encoimtered,  and  that  there  pneumonia — like,  indeed, 
very  many  other  diseases — often,  if  not  generally  assumes,  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent,  the  periodic  type.  So  frequently  are  such 
cases  observed  in  those  regions,  and  so  decided  often  is  the  tendency 
to  this  type,  that  it  cannot  be  a  matter  of  astonishment  that  some 
physicians,  noticing  a  succession  of  instances  of  the  kind,  and  yield- 
ing too  readily  to  a  spirit  of  exaggeration  and  hasty  generalization, 
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pardonable  in  individuals  of  limited  professional  acquirements,  but 
which  ought  not  to  be  encountered  in  other  quarters,  should  have 
been  deceived,  and  arrived  at  the ,  conclusion  that,  with  few  ex- 
ceptional instances,  in  which  they  admit,  on  the  authority  of  others, 
the  disease  to  be  idiopathic,  "the  pneumonia  which  prevails  in  this 
country,  sometimes  sporadically,  and  frequently  as  an  epidemic,  is 
really  and  substantially  nothing  more  than  a  peculiar  form  of 
remittent  and  intermittent  fever.*^ 

But  when  we  view  these  facts  more  attentively,  without  being 
swaydd  by  a  fskvourite  hypothesis,  and  with  a  full  knowledge  of 
the  occurrence  of  kindred  modifications  in  a  number  of  other  dis- 
eases, and  of  the  diversified  eflfects  produced  in  many  complaints 
by  the  various  modifying  influences  that  surround  us,  we  shall  not 
be  long  in  perceiving,  that  the  facts  in  question  admit  of  an  easy 
explanation,  on  principles  very  dijBferent  from  those  contended  for 
by  the  advocates  of  the  identity  in  question,  and  in  a  way  which 
renders  unnecessary  the  disunion  of  the  beforemeniioned  class  of 
pneumonias  from  the  ordinary  form  of  that  disease.  It  is  a  fact 
Well  ascertained,  and  perfectly  fiuniliar  to  those  who  have  investi- 
gated the  subject  of  the  progress  and  succession  of  epidemic  or 
endemic  diseases,  that  the  type  of  the  fever  which  prevails  immedi- 
ately before  the  outbreak  of  pneumonia — ^in  other  words,  before  the 
period  of  the  year  at  which  the  usual  causes  of  the  latter  are  mostly 
encountered  and  operate  with  more  force  and  effect  on  constitutions 
predisposed  to  their  action  arrives — impresses  its  own  character  on 
pulmonary  inflammations.  Hence  at  that  season,  low  surfaces,  the 
vicinity  of  mill-ponds,  of  the  banks  of  streams,  and  of  other  locali- 
ties, which  before  were  the  abodes  of  pure  remittent  and  intermit- 
tent fevers,  become  the  seat  of  pneumonias,  which  often  assume  a 
marked  remittent,  and  not  unfirequently  an  intermittent  character — 
the  result  of  anterior  influences;  while  the  same  disease  in  other  situ- 
ations where  malaria  is  not  evolved,  or  at  a  more  advanced  period  of 
the  year,  when  it  has  been  completely  destroyed,  presents  nothing  of 
the  kind  for  a  longer  period.^  The  same  combination  of  phenomena 
is  necessarily  observed  for  a  longer  period  whenever  pneumonia  shows 
itself  in  localities  where  nxalaria  continues  to  be  evolved  all  the  year 
round,  or  where,  from  the  absence  of  frost,  it  is  only  moderated,  and 
not  completely  destroyed.    In  many  such  oases  the  inflammation  of 

1  Lewi%  Med.  Topog.  of  A,labftm»»  N.  0.  J.  W.  28. 
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the  lungs  presents  itself  in  combination  with  symptoms  appertaining 
to  ordinary  bilious  remittent  fever,  or  hepatic  or  bilious  derange- 
ment, giving  rise  to  what  is  denominated  bilious  pleurisy,  a  form 
of  disease  accurately  described  by  many  American  and  European 
writers.^  In  other  instances,  the  bilious  symptoms  are  not  so  pro- 
ihinent,  and  the  affection  of  the  lungs  is  associated  with  those  of 
simple  remittent  or  intermittent  fevers,*  Indeed,  instances  of  re- 
mittent and  even  intermittent  pneumonia,  pleurisy  and  pulmonary 
catarrh,  in  which  the  inflammation  is  complicated  with  symptoms 
indicating  the  existence  in  greater  or  less  purity  of  the  element  of 
periodicity,  are  to  be  found  described  in  the  writings  of  the  most 
reliable  authors.  Morton,  who  early  called  attention  to  them,  and 
indicated  the  treatment  they  required,  had  seen  a  hundred  such 
cases ;  and  since  his  day  they  have  continued  to  be  adduced  as  ob- 
jects of  familiar  professional  observation,  not  only  in  Europe,  but 
in  this  country  also.^ 

The  pleurisies  which  prevailed  in  Minorca,  in  1745-46,  and  of 
which  Cleghom  has  left  us  so  graphic  a  description,  commonly 
began  like  an  ague  fit,  with  shivering  and  shaking,  flying  pains  all 
over  the  body,  bilious  vomiting  and  purging,  which  were  soon 

1  Biaaehi,  Hiat  Hepat  i.  286;  StoU,  Med.  Constitution  of  jwn  1776-77, ).  60; 
Frank,  pt  2,  ii.  850;  Forsyth,  Med.  Rep.  xii.  868;  Williams,  Med.  Reg.  lii.  454; 
Potter,  Med.  Recorder,  iv.  404 ;  Drake,  i.  749,  765 ;  Wood,  ii.  88 ;  Pelletan,  Mem. 
Statist,  sur  la  Plei;ro-pn.  Mem.  de  PAead.  de  Med.  Till.  448  ;  see  Btdletin  de  TAcad. 
i.  885;  IT.  447;  Eberie,  Pract.  of  Med.  i.  284. 

>  Matheson,  Charleston  J.  iii.  1 62 ;  OliTer,  N.  0.  J.  Tii.  887-89 ;  Day,  t&tVi  ii.  678-687. 

*  Morton,  Opera  Omnia  Hist.  &c.  21 ;  Brera,  Journal  de  Sedillot,  zxxiii. ;  Bailly, 
Fievres  Intermittentes,  258 ;  Gouz^e  (of  Antwerp),  Archives,  2d  series,  iy.  71 ;  Da- 
niel (of  Cette),  Ephemerides  de  Montpellier,  iv.  889,  857,  464 ;  Gonraud,  Etudes 
•or  les  Fibyres  Interm.  108 ;  Saroone,  Mai.  de  Naples,  i.  202 ;  Frank,  ii.  862 ;  Mou- 
ton,  An.  Clin,  de  Montpellier,  xxriL  188 ;  Laenneo,  i.  891,  4th  ed. ;'  Alibert,  67 ; 
Bonnet,  F.  Interm.  76,  118;  Detoumel,  Arch.  G^n.  April  1829,  p.  266;  Nepple,  F.  Int. 
99, 124, 266;  Roche  etBerquin,  Nouv.  Elem.i.  440;  Leonard  and  Foley,  Researches  sur 
TEtat  du  Sang,  &c.  en  Algerie,  M4m.  de  M^d.  and  de  Chir.  Militaire,  Ix.  186,  209 ;  De 
Renzi,  Miasmi  Paludosi,  121 ;  Lauter,  Hist  Medica  Bienn.  Marb.  Rural,  6th  and  7th 
oases;  Btraok,  Obs.  de  Feb.  Ixitenmt,  obs.  82,  58,  p.  74;  Sanyages,  NosoL  Med.  ii.; 
Abloing,  Journal  General  de  Medicine,  Iviii. ;  Matthei,  Journal  de  la  Soci^t^  Med.- 
Chir.  de  Parme.  ii. ;  Bonaldi,  tb. ;  Archier,  Journal  de  Med.  1784,  Izi. ;  Evans,  64,  17, 
71, 78;  Chauffard,  Traits  des  Fifevres,  264,  267;  MaccuUoch,  886;  Mongellai,  221,  Ac. ; 
BlUiothiqud  Med.  Jan.  1819,  tnm  Tr.  of  Med.  See.  of  Lyons,  N.  A.  Med.  and  Surg.  J. 
tUi.  198;  Dn  Pr^,  Charlestou  J.  t.  607,  608;  MaUlot,  17,  41,  127;  Raymond,  M^m. 
de  la  Soc.  Roy.  de  MM.  iv.  72 ;  Foster,  Stethoscope,  iii.  91-98;  Blake,  N.  O.  J.  tU. 
510,  611 ;  Rochouz,  BuUetiu  de  1' Acad.  i.  926 ;  Cooke,  Recorder,  tU.  469 ;  Meli,  Sulle 
Febbre  Biliosi,  64,  65. 
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succeeded  by  quick  breathing,  immoderate  thirst,  inward  heat, 
headache,  and  other  feverish  symptoms.  In  a  few  hours,  the  respi- 
ration became  more  difficult  and  laborious ;  the  most  part  of  the 
sick  being  seized  with  stitches  in  their  aides.  In  a  few  instances 
these  complaints  preceded  the  fever;  in  others  they  did  not  come 
on  till  the  day  after.  Many  were  drowsy,  and  inclinable  to  sleep, 
but  they  raved  at  intervals,  or  were  much  disturbed  with  extrava- 
gant dreams.  In  the  mean  time,  the  internal  heat  was  in  several 
very  moderate;  in  some  less  than  natural ;  but,  for  the  most  part, 
it  was  so  intense  as  to  raise  the  thermometer  to  the  102d  degree; 
and  often  in  the  afternoon  to  the  104th.  The  pulse  was  likewise 
very  variable,  not  only  in  different  persons,  but  in  the  same  at  dif- 
ferent times.  In  some  cases  it  was  like  that  of  a  man  in  health,  or 
even  slower  than  natural,  while  the  patient  was  in  the  greatest 
danger ;  so  that  it  could  neither  be  depended  upon  as  a  prognostic 
sign,  nor  as  an  indication  of  cure.  Nor  was  the  colour  or  con- 
sistence of  the  blood  more  to  be  trusted ;  in  many  it  had  a  white 
or  pale  yellow  crust,  the  serum  being  of  the  same  complexion;  but 
for  the  most  part  it  was  red  and  florid.  Besides  some  abatement 
of  the  fever,  which  commonly  happened  every  morning,  it  was 
remarkable  that  upon  the  third  day,  or  beginning  of  the  fourth, 
there  was  frequently  a  great  remission,  sometimes  a  total  cessation 
of  every  violent  symptom,  so  that  the  sick  were  thought  to  be  out 
of  danger ;  but  on  the  fourth  or  fifth,  a  delirium  suddenly  came  on, 
or  the  breathing  became  more  difficult  than  ever,  and  one  or  both  of 
these  symptoms  increasing  hourly,  the  patient  expired  in  a  day  or 
two,  either  suffocated  or  raving  mad,  unless,  nature  or  art  assisting, 
he  had  the  good  fortune  to  escape  by  some  critical  evacuation.* 

In  the  bilious  pleurisy  or  pneumonia  of  many  regions  of  our 
country,  the  reader  will  recognize  a  disease  much  resembling  the  pre- 
ceding, and  which,  unless  biased  by  strong  theoretical  prepossession, 
he  cannot  fail  to  regard  as  the  result  of  the  combined  agency  of 
miasmata  and  atmospheric  vicissitudes.  The  following  description 
of  the  disease,  by  Dr.  Eberle,  embodies  all  that  need  be  said  on  the 
subject.  The  initial  symptoms  differ  very  little  from  those  which 
usually  usher  in  an  attack  of  ordinary  remittent  bilious  fever.  In 
some  instances,  a  sense  of  fulness  and  tension  is  experienced  in  the 
right  hypochondrium,  a  few  days  previous  to  the  supervention  of 

1  DiB.  of  Minorca,  261-266. 
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the  disease,  and  occasionally  dysenteric  symptoms  occur  before  the 
fever  commences.  In  almost  all  the  cases  considerable  pain  is  felt 
in  the  b^k  and  extremities  during  the  premonitory  period.  The 
skin,  from  the  beginning,  is  more  or  less  tinged  with  bile,  and  the 
conjunctiva  especially  is  conspicuously  icterode.  The  face  is  flushed, 
and  a  sickly  mixture  of  red  and  yellow,  upon  close  examination, 
betrays  the  existence  of  a  disturbed  state  of  the  liver.  Acute  pain 
in  the  forehead  is  almost  constantly  present.  The  pain  in  the  chest 
is  sometimes  extremely  severe  and  pungent ;  but  more  commonly 
it  is  obtuse,  and  attended  with  a  sense  of  weight  or  oppression  in 
the  breast.  In  some  cases  the  fever  continues  for  several  days 
before  the  pectoral  pain  supervenes.  The  expectoration  is  not  very 
copious,  the  sputa  being  of  a  frothy,  yellowish  appearance,  marked 
frequently  with  streaks  of  blood.  The  fever  is  generally  attended 
with  manifest  evening  exacerbations,  and  morning  remissions. 
When  vomiting  takes  place,  an  occurrence  very  common  in  this 
affection,  more  or  less  of  bilious  matter  is  generally  thrown  up, 
although  in  some  instances  the  secretion  of  bile  appears  to  be  en- 
tirely suspended;  the  ejections  consisting  of  nothing  else  than 
gastric  mucus  and  the  ingesta.  The  tongue  is  at  first  white,  with 
a  yellowish  streak  along  the  middle,  which,  as  the  disease  advances, 
becomes  dark  brown  and  dry.  The  urine  is  always  of  a  deep  yel- 
low or  bilious  colour ;  and  the  pulse  is  generally  small,  frequent, 
and  quick,  with  a  slight  degree  of  preternatural  tension.* 

In  the  following  statement  we  certainly  do  not  recognize  the 
phenomena  of  the  ordinary  and  legitimate  form  of  pneumonia,  or 
pleuro-pneumonia,  and  must,  as  in  the  preceding,  admit  the  admix- 
ture of  some  of  the  characteristics  of  malarial  fevers.  The  vicinity  of 
marshes  within  the  tropics,  and  in  countries,  during  the  summer  and 
autumn,  subject  to  tropical  heat,  says  Chisholm,  is  always  influential 
in  the  formation  of  the  type  and  character  of  the  disease.  This  is  re- 
markably exemplified  in  dysentery  and  pneumonia.  In  the  latter  it 
<<  gives  the  disease,  originating  in  suspension  or  interruption  of  the 
functions  of  the  cutaneous  organization,  a  remittent  or  intermittent 
form.  In  fevers  of  an  infectious  nature,  whether  symptomatic  or 
idiopathic,  the  same  type  is  communicated  by  the  reception  of  the 
marsh  miasmata  into  the  system,  without  suspending  or  changing 
the  original  diathesis.    Thus  smallpox,  measles,  and  scarlatina  have, 

1  Treatise  on  the  Pnctice  of  Medicine,  i.  284. 
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in  such  situations,  a  remittent,  or  even  an  intennittent  form  of 
symptomatic  fever;  and  thus,  from  the  same  cause,  idiopathic  in- 
fectious fever  has  often  superadded  the  type.  All  these,  therefore, 
under  such  circumstances  of  locality,  are  truly  hybrid  diseases; 
although,  in  their  treatment,  the  original  disease  is  alone  to  be  re- 
garded. In  hybrid  pneumonia,  the  pneumonic  symptoms  and  fever 
are  concomitant,  and  afifect  the  patient  according  to  the  type  of  the 
latter;  in  paroxysms,  if  it  is  intermittent;  in  remissions  and  exacer- 
bations, if  it  is  remittent;  that  is,  the  pneumonic  symptoms  are 
always  exasperated  during  the  presence  of  the  fever,  and  mitigated 
during  its  intermission  or  remission."^ 

As  we  have  seen  in  the  opening  chapter  of  this  volume,  I>r. 
Vaughan,  of  Delaware,  founded  his  opinion  regarding  the  identity — 
pathological  and  etiological — of  pneumonia  and  fever,  partly  on  the 
occurrence  of  cases  of  the  former  in  which  the  pulse  presented 
peculiar  characters,  the  fever  had  a  tendency  to  assume  a  tertian 
type,  and  the  countenance  became  early  hippocratic*  We  have 
seen  also  that  Dr.  Forry  inclined  to  the  same  opinion,  because 
sundry  cases  reported  by  Drs.  Pitcher  and  Wharton,  of  the  army, 
partook  of  the  intermittent  character,  and  were  successfully  treated 
by  the  same  remedies  which  are  found  to  arrest  intermittent  fevers.* 
A  farther  proof  of  the  existence  of  such  cases  will  be  obtained  by 
referring  to  the  great  work  of  Dr.  Drake,  as  well  as  to  an  essay  by 
Dr.  Boling,  of  Montgomery,  Ala.,  in  which  the  blending  of  the  peri- 
odic type  with  pulmonary  and  other  inflammations,  is  ably  treatod 
and  amply  illustrated  by  interesting  cases.* 

Within  the  last  few  years,  as  we  learn  from  the  Charleston  Medical 
Journal^  even  thoracic  diseases — bronchitis,  pneumonitis,  pleuritis, 
&c.  (while  retaining  their  distinctive  characters^  have  taken  on  a 
strongly-marked  periodical — intermittent  or  remittent — character. 
Two  years  ago,  in  Charleston,  almost  all  the  cases  of  the  above- 
mentioned  diseases  were  of  this  nature,  and  were  promptly  checked 
by  quinia.'  Nor  is  it  in  the  south  alone  that  such  a  tendency  has 
been  noticed.  Dr.  Bush,  in  his  account  of  the  bilions  fever  which 
prevailed  in  Philadelphia  in  1780,  states  that  in  the  spring  of  that 
year,  a  catarrh  appeared  among  children,  from  one  to  seven  years 
of  age.     "  It  was  accompanied  by  a  defluxion  from  the  eyes  and 

1  Manual  of  the  Climate  and  Diseases  of  Tropical  Coontries,  106. 

s  Med.  Repos.  iv.  180.  *  Climate  of  the  U.  S.  186. 

*  Am.  J.  of  Med.  So.  viU.  87,  and  N.  S.       •  Vol.  t.  824. 
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nose,  and  by  a  oough  and  djspnoaa,  resembling  in  some  instances 
the  cynanche  traobealis,  and  in  otiiers  a  peripneumony.  In  some 
cases,  it  was  complicated  with  the  symptoms  of  a  bilious  remittent 
and  intermittent  fever.  The  exacerbations  of  this  fever  were  always 
attended  with  dyspnoea  and  cough."*  Among  the  sick  labouring 
nnder  the  fever  they  had  brought  to  England  from  Walcheren,  or 
who  were  attacked  after  their  return  from  the  latter  place,  pneu- 
monia was  of  common  occurrence,  especially  about  the  month  of 
November,  when  they  were  exposed  to  the  combined  influence  of 
cold  and  humidity.  In  such  cases  the  pulmonary  influence  was 
modified  in  its  type  and  other  peculiarities  by  the  paludal  fever 
with  which  it  was  associated.* 

Sir  George  Baker,  in  his  description  of  the-  influenza  of  1762, 
states  that  the  disease  exhibited  the  intermittent  character.  "  Some- 
times it  proved  periodical,  and  of  the  tertian  type."^  Dr.  Holland 
made  the  same  observation  in  London,  during  the  epidemics  of 
that  disease  which  prevailed  there,  from  1881  to  1888,  remarking 
that  the  tendency  to  intermittent  symptoms,  both  tertian  and  quo- 
tidian in  type,  and  often  very  regular  in  period,  seemed  to  be  more 
common  when  the  disorder  was  abating.*  A  similar  fact  was  no- 
ticed by  Dr.  Rush,  who,  in  his  history  of  the  influenza  of  1807, 
observes :  "  The  bilious  fever  which  prevailed  in  August  imparted 
to  it  several  of  its  symptoms.  There  were  obvious  remissions  and 
intermissions,  great  pain  in  the  back,  and  apparent  cessation  of  the 
symptoms  of  the  disease  on  the  third,  and  a  return  of  them  on  the 
fourth  day,  &c.  The  disease  appeared  in  one  respect  to  be  a  mon- 
ster ;  its  head  arid  breast  wore  the  character  of  influenza,  while  its 
trunk  and  limbs  indicated  it  to  be  a  bilious  fever."' 

Pneumonia  and  other  inflammations  presented  the  periodic  ele- 
ment, and  other  phenomena  appertaining  to  malarial  fevers,  during  an 
epidemic  of  the  latter  which  prevailed  at  Auch  (France)  a  few  years 
ago,  a  description  of  which  was  given  by  an  able  physician  of  the 
place,  M.  Campardon.*  Dr.  Constant,  who  practises  in  one  of  the 
marshy  districts  of  the  Department  of  the  Lot  in  France,  has  seen 

>  Works,  ii.  231. 

<  Dayis,  Scientific  and  Popular  View  of  the  Feyer  of  Waloheren,  1(M2. 

'  Treatise,  &o.  in  Collection  of  the  Sydenham  Soe.  78. 

^  Medical  Notes — Connection  of  Certain  DiBeaees,  64.    Am.  Bd. 

*  Vol.  iT.  101. 

•  BoUeUn  de  1' Acad,  de  M^  yilL  684. 
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much  of  that  form  of  disease,  and  draws  attention  to  the  signs  which 
distinguish  it.  The  initial  shivering  is  more  intense  and  prolonged 
than  in  ordinary  pneumonia;  the  local  pain  is  felt  early,  and  always 
in  front  of  the  chest,  although  the  congestion  is  localized  posteriorly; 
it  is  more  amenable  to  blisters  than  to  leeches ;  violent  headache 
comes  on  early,  and  is  either  frontal  or  sincipital ;  there  is  often  severe 
lumbar  pain,  which  observes  the  same  stages  of  increase  and  de- 
crease as  the  headache ;  the  shivering  is  followed  by  intense  heat, 
which,  after  several  hours,  gives  place  to  abundant  sweating ;  the 
pulse,  during  the  paroxysm,  in  place  of  being  full,  strong,  and 
vibrating,  as  in  ordinary  pneumonia,  is  rapid,  soft,  undulating,  and 
compressible;  there  is  never  any  purulent  expectoration,  these 
pneumonias  never  proceeding  beyond  the  second  stage,  t.  e.  red 
hepatization,  the  pulmonary  engorgement  being  rather  a  sangui- 
neous congestion  than  inflammation;  auscultation  shows  the  rapid 
passage  from  the  first  to  the  second  stage;  for  eight  or  twelve  hours 
will  be  sufficient  for  the  passage  from  a  circumscribed  rfile  to  the 
hepatization  of  a  whole  side.  The  disease  especially  appears  in 
summer  and  autumn,  while  ordinary  pneumonia  prevails  in  spring 
and  winter.  The  blood  from  a  vein  is  often  below  the  normal  tem- 
perature, very  black,  and  deficient  in  plasticity.  After  rest,  its 
surface  acquires  a  bluish  colour,  especially  if  the  patient  is  taking 
quinia.  The  clot  is  slow  in  forming,  and  soft;.  The  buffy  coat  is 
absent,  or  very  thin,  and  inclines  to  a  bluish  colour.  In  the  dis- 
trict where  the  form  of  pneumonia  here  described  is  seen,  purely 
inflammatory  pneumonia  is  observed  during  winter;  but,  in  propor- 
tion to  the  high  temperature  and  the  production  of  malarial  emana- 
tion, this  inflammatory  element  is  replaced  by  the  paludal  one.^ 

In  the  foregoing  instances  we  certainly  have  pulmonary  inflam- 
mation ;  but  the  form  which  the  disease  assumes  differs  somewhat 
from  that  we  see  elsewhere.  It  is  peculiar  in  its  type,  in  the  greater 
length  and  distinctness  of  its  remissions,  and  in  the  gastric  and  bilious 
symptoms  by  which  it  is  accompanied;  as  well  as  in  the  condition 
of  the  blood,  pulse,  skin,  and  expectoration.  Everything,  indeed, 
afibrds  proof  of  the  existence  of  a  periodic  or  malarial  element 

1  BrltiBh  and  For.  Hed-Chir.  £ey.  adi.  652,  from  the  BuUetin  de  Th^rapeutique, 
zliii.  481-491. 

The  same  oomplioation  is  noticed  on  a  large  scale,  both  as  regards  pneumonia  and 
pleurisy,  in  Rio  Janeiro  and  other  parts  of  Brazil,  where,  as  we  learn  from  Sigaud,  who 
mentions  the  fact,  the  periodic  or  malarial  element  associates  itself  to  all  diseases. 
See  his  excellent  work  on  the  climate  and  diseases  of  that  country,  pp.  801-804. 
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Though  sometimes  encountered  in  ordinary  fever  seasons,  and  in 
most  f>laces  subject  to  malarial  fevers,  and  though  more  particu- 
larly rife  in  times  of  violent  and  wide-spreading  epidemics,  and  in 
very  sickly  localities ;  this  complication  of  inflammation  of  the  lungs 
with  miasmatic  fever  is  not  unfrequently  found  to  occur  under 
circumstances  of  a  different  kind ;  for,  by  virtue  of  the  power  of 
latency  possessed  by  these^  the  system  remains  predisposed  to 
them ;  and  the  same  exciting  cause  which  occasions  an  attack  of 
pneumonia,  long  after  or  in  a  healthy  season,  calls  into  activity 
the  malarial  poison,  and  the  result  is  the  compound  disease  und^ 
consideration.  This  condition  of  things  has  been  observed  in  all 
miasmatic  countries,  and  nowhere  more  strikingly  than  in  our  own. 
By  more  than  one  of  our  southern  physicians  who  have  not  adopted 
the  views  at  present  under  examination,  we  shall  be  told,  that,  as 
many  eany  the  predisposition  to  miasmatic  diseases  throughout  the. 
autumn  without  having  fever  excited,  so  some  continue  to  retain 
it  in  the  winter,  and  on  some  sudden  exposure  to  cold,  which  often 
produces  it  in  the  autumn,  fever  is  excited  in  those  who  continue 
in  that  state;  or  if  the  approach  of  cold  weather  be  sudden  and  ex- 
cessive, before  the  predisposition  is  done  away,  and  proper  provi- 
sion made  against  the  weather,  the  number  affected  is  greater.  In 
the  winter  following  those  seasons  in  which  miasmata  abound,  the 
number  of  persons  remaining  predisposed,  and  the  predisposition 
itself  are  greater.  Sudden  cold,  then,  produces  many  cases  of  com- 
bined symptoms  of  summer  and  winter  disease.^ 

But  neither  in  these  instances,  numerous  and  interesting  as  they 
doubtless  are,  nor  in  those  cases  of  remittent  or  intermittent  perito- 
nitis, rheumatism,  ophthalmia^  apoplexy,  hemiplegia,  convulsions, 
meningitis,  lunacy,  of  which  we  read  in  the  writings  of  Torti, 
Morton,  Morgagni,  Elliotson,  Macculloch,  Mongellaz,  Gouraud, 
Laycock,  Boling,*  and  examples  of  some  of  which  I  have  myself 
not  seldom  observed  in  this  country  and  Europe,  can  we  dis- 
cover any  good  reason  for  creating  a  new  class  of  diseases,  distinct 
from  the  ordinary  inflammation,  congestion,  or  irritation  of  the 
parts  affected,  both  as  regard  cause  and  nature.  Still  less  are 
we  justified  in  admitting  the  identity  of  the  two  diseases  repre- 
sented in  the  compound  of  phenomena  noticed,  or  that  the  one 

I  Cooke,  Med.  Recorder,  yiL  460. 

>  See  ftlso  Med.-Ghir.  Trsos.  iU.  848;  Med.  Gas.  W.  116;  Med.-Chir.  Ber.  zIt.  614; 
LondoD  Lancet,  i.  426. 
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IS  a  modification,  or  really  and  substantially  nothing  more  tban  a 
peculiar  form  of  the  other.  To  me,  as  also  to  some  of  the  ITriters 
just  referred  to,  and  to  many  more  I  might  cite,  aU  these  cases  fdr- 
nish  illustrations  of  the  complication  or  coexistence  of  two  distinct 
complaints,  produced  by  distinct  causes,  having  distinct  seats  and 
characters,  and  being  governed  by  different  laws,  but  which  often 
modify  each  other  to  a  greater  or  less  extent. 

Similar  views  were  long  entertained  by  high  professional  authori- 
ties. In  an  excellent  essay  on  the  ^relation  existing  between  epi- 
demic and  other  diseases  prevailing  at  the  same  time  and  plaoe, 
and  denominated  intercurrent,"^  Baymond,  among  others,  in  refer- 
ence to  &ct8  he  had  observed  during  a  long  series  of  years,  dwelled 
at  some  length  on  the  complication  of  pneumonia  with  the  ^idemie 
or  stationary  constitution  of  the  atmosphere  existing  at  the  time  the 
disease  happens  to  show  itself,  and  remarked:  "Those  kinds  of 
thoracic  inflammations  have  constantly  assumed  the  types  of  the 
epidemic  constitution  during  the  existence  of  which  they  appeared. 
They  have  engrafted  themselves  on  the  epidemic  or  constitution  of 
the  year,  and  presented  the  same  symptoms  and  the  same  fdnctional 
lesions,  in  addition  to  the  afieetion  of  the  respiratory  organs  which 
characterizes  them  in  a  special  manner.  Apart  from  the  expectora- 
tion, which  appertains  to  them,  their  march,  their  critical  movements, 
and  their  mode  of  termination,  were  the  same.  Inflammation  of 
the  lungs  is,  therefore,  composed  of,  or  complicated  with,  the  sta- 
tionary modes  or  symptoms  of  the  constitution  or  epidemic  of  the 
year,  and  of  the  transient  and  intercurrent  constitutions  of  the  period 
and  of  the  seasons  from  which  they  arise."  If,  he  continues,  inter- 
current diseases  are  founded  on  constitutional  fevers,  in  their  turn 
intermittent  fevers  are  often  complicated  with  the  elements  by  which 
the  former  are  characterised. 

While  the  Walcheren  fever  which  pursued  the  British  troops  to 
England,  or  attacked  them  after  their  return  home,  was  the  off* 
spring  of  a  morbid  agent  which  had  impressed  the  system  in  a 
distant  land;  the  pneumonia  with  which,  as  we  have  seen  it  was 
often  combined,  was  the  effect  of  a  cause  appertaining  to  the  place 
where  the  complaint  showed  itself.  The  combination  thus  pro- 
duced must  consequently  be  regarded  as  the  result  of  the  action  of 
two  seperate  sets  of  causes,  and  hence  as  a  compound  of  two  inde- 

1  M^m.  de  la  Soo.  Roy.  de  M^d.  iy.  72,  78. 
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pendent  diseases.  Dr.  Davis,  who  calls  attention  to  the  occurrence 
in  question,  evidently  takes  this  view  of  the  subject.  After  remark- 
ing, that  all  the  important  consequences  entailed  by  protracted 
uxtermittent,  comprehended  enlargement  of  the  liver  and  spleen, 
wasting  of  the  omentum,  in^ammation  of  the  peritoneal  cavity  of 
viscera,  extensive  adhesions  of  the  abdominal  viscera  to  each  other, 
scirrhosity  of  the  pancreas,  enlargement  of  the  mesenteric  glands, 
chronic  inflammation  of  the  intestines,  dropsy,  jaundice,  &c  he 
adds :  "  The  chief  disorders  combined  with  intermittent  were  pneu- 
monia and  angina.  I  have  known  pneumonia  to  be  repeatedly 
combined  with  simple  and  double  tertian  paroxysms;  and  in  Chap- 
man's Medical  GyrmnerUaries^  there  is  a  corroboration  of  pulmonary 
complaints  assuming  an  intermittent  type.  Though  it  is  a  fact  that 
autumnal  intei^mittents  ace  apt  to  run  into  dysentery,  and  vernal 
intermittents  to  attack  the  lungs,  yet  one  of  the  most  frequent  com- 
binations of  the  protracted  fever  of  Walcheren  was  inflammation 
of  the  lungs,  an  afiection  that  became  very  frequent  in  November, 
and  that  generally  ended  &tally/'  Section  8  of  Dr.  Davis's  work 
is  headed,  "  Pneumonia  as  a  combination  with  the  primary  disease." 
He  therein  deacribes  a  peculiar  form  of  the  complaint,  to  which  the 
fever  patients  were  particularly  subject,  and  adds:  "Pneumonia 
never  was  symptomatic  of  the  Walcheren  remittent,  as  it  sometimes 
is  of  measles,  catarrh,  and  phthisis  pulmonalis ;  but  was  -combined 
and  interwoven  in  a  particular  manner  with  it,  so  as  apparently  to 
constitute  a  part  of  the  same  disease."^ 

The  true  nature  of  these  cases  did  not  escape  the  sagacity  of  our 
great  medical  philosopher.  Dr.  Dr^e.  "The  lungs,  it  is  well 
known,"  as  he  remarlcs,  "are  liable  to  inflammation  in  this  fever; 
a^d,  instead  of  occurring  late  in  the  disease,  like  oerebritis,  it  gene« 
rally  arises  at  an  early  period.  Such  inflammation  may  prove 
&tal ;  and  then  a  pod-nwrlem  inspection  will  show  the  lesions  result- 
ing from  bronchitis  or  pleuri^,  but  more  frequently  still  those  of 
pneumonia,  such  as  saogaineoua  engorgements  and  hepatization. 
But  they  caonot  be  regarded  as  constant,  essential,  or  characteristie 
<^  autumnal  fever;  fi>r,  forst,  a  vast  m^ority  of  cases,  even  those 
which  prove  fatal,  do  not  present  a  single  symptom  of  pulmonary 
inflammation;  and,  seoondy  this  inflammation,  in  most  instances,  is 
the  undoubted  eflect  of  sudden  changes  of  weather  in  the  latter  pari 

1  (>.  e«.  42, 149, 163. 
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of  autumn,  and  must,  therefore,  be  taken  as  the  ofi&pring  of  an 
incidental  cause,  acting  subsequently  to  that  which  produced  the 
fever/'  (824.)  In  another  place.  Dr.  Drake  states  that  the  most 
firequent  of  the  complications  occasioned  by  the  influence  of  malarial 
fevers  is  that  presented  by  the  pneumonias  of  the  south,  and  also 
of  the  lakes  in  the  north  (765). 

Again,  ip  speaking  of  the  complications  of  intermittent  with  other 
diseases,  the  same  eminent  writer  farther  says :  "  But  the  more  fre- 
quent and  formidable  of  these  complications  is  that  presented  by  the 
pneumonias  of  the  south,  as  also  on  the  shores  of  the  lakes  in  the 
north,  where  numerous  cases  occur,  which  the  profession  too  often 
find  unmanageable  by  any  method  of  treatment  they  have  been 
able  to  devise."  (i.  765.)  In  another  place,  he  calls  attention  to  the 
&ct  that  the  subdiaphragmatic  viscera,  except  the  pancreas,  are 
subject  to  inflammation  in  remittent  fever,  and  says :  "  Sometimes^ 
however,  from  idiosyncrasy,  or  the  co-operating  action  of  other 
causes,  inflammation  in  other  parts  occurs,"  "  and,  when  the  fever 
makes  its  attack  late  in  autumn,  the  combined  action  of  vicissi- 
tudes of  temperature,  and  that  of  the  specific  cause,  developed  at 
an  earlier  period,  may  determine  inflammation  upon  the  lungs  or 
pleura."  (740.)  "  The  pneumonia  biliosa,"  says  Dr.  Potter,  "  is  a 
compound  afifection,  originating  from  a  double  remote  cause."  "  It 
is  the  immediate  o£&pring  of  a  low  temperature,  engendered  upon 
a  miasmatic  predisposition."  (Op.  cit.) 

Dr.  Eberle  is  decided  in  the  opinion  that  this  variety  of  pneu- 
monia, which  occurs  cljoiring  cold  and  variable  seasons,  abounding 
in  sources  of  miasmatic  exhalations,  is  the  result  of  the  combined 
agency  of  koino-miasmata,  and  atmospheric  vicissitudes.  {Op.  cit.  i. 
284.)  Other  references  to  the  same  object,  might  be  made,  for  there 
is  scarcely  a  writer  of  note  among  us,  or  elsewhere,  who  has  viewed 
such  caaes  in  a  different  light;  but  the  above  will  suffice  to  show 
the  opinion  entertained  on  the  subject  by  high  authorities. 

The  lungs  become  implicated  in  a  number  of  diseases;  in  typhoid 
and  typhus  fevers,  the  complication  is  of  great  frequency,  and  has 
been  long  recognized  as  such,  as  the  writings  of  Huxham^  and  others 
will  fiilly  attest  This  eminent  physician  informs  us,  that  at  Ply^ 
mouth,  in  1740  and  1745,  abundance  of  people  were  seized  with 
shivering,  then  great  heats,  fever,  and  difliculty  of  breathing;  impor- 

1  Emuj  on  Feyer,  6iMl;  Obs.  on  Air  uid  Epid.  INb.  ii.  69. 
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tunate,  laborioQ8  oongh ;  verj  acute  darting  pains  of  the  breasts,  sides, 
and  back;  frequent  also  in  the  head  and  temples.  They  had  often- 
times a  very  quick,  hard  pulse,  but  concentrated,  as  it  were.  The 
breath  was  very  hot  and  offensive,  and  the  matter  they  expectorated 
was  sometimes  thin  and  crude;  sometimes  as  yellow  as  saffron,  but 
more  commonly  a  thin,  gleety,  bloody  matter;  frequently  very  fetid, 
and  sometimes  so  acrid  as  to  cause  a  great  hoarseness  and  soreness 
of  the  windpipe  and  throat,  and  sometimes  excoriations  of  these 
parts.  The  blood  drawn  from  them  was  either  of  a  darkish-livid 
colour,  covered  over  witha  lead-coloured  or  greenish  thin  film,  or 
sometimes  quite  florid  (particularly  on.the  first  bleeding),  but  of  a 
loose,  soft  consistence  when  cold.  In  others,  the  blood  drawn  was 
covered  over  with  a  pretty  thick  tough  coat,  "  not  of  a  whitish-yel- 
low colour,  as  usual  in  common  pleuritic  or  pleuro-peripneumonic 
blood,  but  of  a  colour  approaching  to  that  of  cornelian  stone,  or  a 
little  more  dilute  than  that  of  the  common  jelly  of  red  currants.'' 
The  urine  was  commonly  very  high,  and  sometimes  dark-coloured, 
with  a  kind  of  lead-coloured  sediment;  it  was  generally  rendered 
in  small  quantities.  Faint,  uncertain,  partial  sweats  often  attended, 
particularly  about  the  &ce  and  head ;  although  many  times,  towards 
the  fatal  period,  they  were  very  profuse  and  colliquative.  Livid  or 
black  spots  firequently  appeared  about  the  state,  and  seldom  or 
never  fidled  of  being  the  certain  harbingers  of  death. 

Huxham  remarks  that,  at  the  same  time  when  this  malignant 
peripneumonia  reigned  at  Plymouth  and  its  neighbourhood,  pleuri- 
sies, peripneuraonias,  and  pleuro-peripneumonias  were  everywhere 
epidemic,  and  generally  of  the  true  inflammatory  kind,  arising 
from  the  cold,  dry,  northerly  and  easterly  winds,  which  had  for  a 
long  time  prevailed.  "Now  I  must  farther  take  notice,"  he  con- 
tinues, "that  contemporary  with  both  these  disorders,  a  contagious, 
putrid,  petechial  fever  was  very  rife  in  and  about  this  town,  espe- 
cially among  the  sailors  and  prisoners,  and  those  that  were  very 
conversant  with  them;  and  it  was  chiefly  among  those  sorts  of  per- 
sons that  the  malignant  pulmonic  fever  raged,  so  that  this  seemed 
to  be  a  complication  of  the  common  inflammatory  peripneumonia 
with  the  contagious  petechial  fever ;  the  contagious  effluvia  acting 
on  the  blood  in  the  manner  of  acrimonious  salts,  and  destroying  its 
crasis."    Montault^  found  inflammation  of  the  lungs  in  twelve  cases 

>  Mem.  de  T  Aoad  de  MM.  yii.  209. 
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out  of  forty-eight  of  typhus.  Louis  found  it  in  somewhat  more  than 
one-third  of  his  cases.^  Attention  was  called  to  the  complication  by 
Sauvages,*  by  Fod^r^,^  ChomeJ/  BarUett,*  Parr,*  Low/  Hosack,* 
Wood,^  and  a  hundred  others. 

In  these  cases,  pneumonic  symptoms  are  undoubtedly  modified 
to  a  greater  or  less  extent  by  the  febrile  poison,  and  the  disease  is 
not  unfrequently  wanting  in  the  pathognomonic  characters  which 
serve  to  distinguish  it  when  it  exists  alone.  But  in  most  cases  the 
thoracic  inflammation  is  easily  distinguished,  and  is  to  all  intents 
and  purposes  a  pneumonia  like  every  other  pneumonia,  bat  often, 
though  not  always,  partaking  largely  of  the  congestive  rather  than 
of  the  purely  inflammatory  character;  but  whatsoever  be  its  cha- 
racter, it  is  something  superadded  to  the  typhoid  fever,  and  form- 
ing no  essential  part  of  it  In  the  disease  which,  since  the  days  of 
Sauvages,  has  very  generally  been  denominated  pneumonia  ty- 
phoides,  we  have  sometimes  a  primitive  or  pure  pneumonia,  which, 
as  ij;  progresses,  assumes  a  low  or  typhoid  character.  It  is  then 
constituted  of  common  pneumonia  and  a  typhoid  or  malignant  state 
of  the  system.  But  in  other  instances,  the  disease  presents  from 
the  outset  distinct  symptoms  of  both  pneumonia  and  typhoid  or 
typhus  fever.  It  is  therefore  a  mere  coiiiplication.  Such  was  found 
to  be  the  case  during  the  prevalence  of  the  disease  in  various 
parts  of  this  country  from  1807  to  1820.  As  remarked  before, 
typhoid  or  typhus  fever  extend^  widely  and  fatally.  It  was 
attended  occasionally,  though  not  necessarily,  with  pneumonia; 
sometimes  with  inflammation  of  other  organs,  and  not  of  the  lungs. 
The  latter,  consequently,  formed  no  essential  part  of  the  disease; 
and  when  it  occurred,  was  a  mere  complication.  Our  countryman, 
Dr.  Wood,  has  pointed  this  out  in  a  most  satia&ctory  manner.^® 
Dr.  Hosack  also  well  understood  the  nature  of  the  disease.  "  You 
have,"  he  says,  "  two  opposite  conditions  of  body  to  contend  with — 
local  inflammation  on  the  one  hand,  and  a  typhus  state  of  the  whole 
system  on  the  other.  The  causes  of  the  disease  are  no  less  compounded 
than  the  disease  itself.  The  local  inflanunatory  a£fections  are  pro- 
bably occasioned  by  the  sensible  changes  of  the  atmosphere,  while 

1  De  la  Fi^Yre  Typhoide,  i.  860.  '  NoBologia,  i. 

8  MM.  L6g.  T.  851.  *  Le9.  de  Med.  Clin. 

*  On  FeTer,  111.  *  Die.  Art  Pnenmoma. 

7  Med.  Register,  It.  26.  "  Med.  Register,  iii.  449. 

•  Practice,  IL  89.  ^  Op.  dL  ii.  87. 
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the  typhoid  character  of  the  diseaae  is  derived  from  an  epidemic 
constitutioQ  of  the  air,  the  same  which  has  given  rise  to  the  typhus 
.petechialis,  or  spotted  fever,  which  prevailed  for  some  time  past  in 
our  northern  and  eastern  States,  and  which  is  doubtless  the  same 
disease  as  that  now  prevailing  in  Albany,  with  the  exception  that 
the  present  epidemic  is  complicated  with  the  symptoms  of  local 
inflammation  of  the  chest,  brain,  throat,  &c^  the  effect  of  the  pre- 
sent cold  season  of  the  year."^ 

The  complication  with  relapsing  fever  was  very  common  in  Ire- 
land in  1847.'  I^ike  symptoms  indicative  of  pneumonic  inflammation 
have  often  been  observed  in  the  plague,  and  pointed  out  by  many 
.writers  from  the  days  of  Biverius.'  They  occur  in  several  eruptive 
complaints,  in  dysentery,  and  even  in  anaemia.  Why  should  H  not 
be  so?  Assuredly,  if  the  lungs  are  susceptible  of  taking  on  morbid 
action  through  the  effect  of  certain  causes,  in  persons  previously 
•healthy,  they  .cannot  help  being  more  likely  to  be  so  when  the  sys- 
tem is  labouring  under  disease;  and  when  all  the  organs  and  tis* 
sues,  as  well  as  the  circulating  fluids  are,  consequently,  more  alive 
to  the  influence  of  morbific  agents.  Nor  is  it  difficult  to  under* 
stand  how  the  inflammation,  by  which  they  are  attacked,  can 
awaken  into  activity  a  fever,  the  cause  of  which  had  lain  dormant 
in  the  system,  and  which,  when  developed,  continues  to  prevail  at 
the  same  time  with  the  disease  already  in  existence,  and  modifies  it 
to  a  greater  or  less  degree. 

But  these  secondary  attacks  are  mereycomplications;  and  it  would 
be  just  as  reasonable  to  regard,  in  Ireland  and  France,  for  example, 
where  typhus  and  typhoid  fevers  are,  as  it  were,  endemic,  all  pneu- 
monias which  occur  in  individuals  affected  with  those  diseases,  as 
due  to  the  causes  of  the  latter,  and  as  being  in  consequence  really 
and  substantially  nothing  more  than  a  peculiar  form  of  them,  as  to 
hold  all  pneumonias  observed  in  paludal  districts  and  during  fever 
seasons,  and  presenting  some  or  many  of  the  essential  characters  of 
autumnal  fevers,  as  the  offspring  of  the  paludal  poison,  or  as  a  mere 
form  of  that  class  of  complaints.  Inflammation  of  the  lungEf,  there* 
fore,  when  it  presents  itself  in  cases  characterized  by  symptoms  of 
periodic  or  autumnal  fevers,  is  to  be  viewed  in  no  other  light  than  as 
a  complication,  and  not  as  part  and  parcel  of  the  fevet-in  question. 

1  Obs.  on  Peripn.  Typhoides,  now  prevailing  in  seTeral  districts  of  the  U.  S.  1813, 
Med.  Regist.  iii.  450. 
s  Dublin  J.  viii.  884.  *  Pe  Feb.  Pestil.  ii.  95. 
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Each  disease  may,  and  often  does  exist  independently  of  the 
other;  but  both  may,  and  sometimes  do  coexist  in  the  same 
subject ;  and  while  in  such  cades  the  febrile  disease  is  due  to  its 
specific  poison,  the  pneumonia  arises  from  the  same  cause  that 
would  under  any  other  circumstances  have  produced  it.  In 
such  instances  of  complication,  each  of  the  two  diseases  may  be 
simply  modified  by,  or  as  it  were  tinged  with,  the  other,  ire. 
a  violent  pneumonia  may  present  feeble  symptoms  of  an  en- 
demic fever;  or,  vice  versd,  to  a  severe  attack  of  fever  may  be  asso- 
ciated symptoms  of  slight  pneumonic  inflanmiation.  In  some  cases 
they  start  together.  At  other  times  the  one  precedes  the  other ; 
the  former  acting  by  enhancing  the  susceptibility  of  the  system  to 
the  action  of  the  cause  producing  the  second ;  or  calling  into  play 
morbid  conditions  which  before  had  lain  dormant  or  latent  in  the 
system.  To  this  it  may  be  added,  that  while  in  some  instances  the 
pulmonary  inflammation  is  subordinate  to  the  fever,  and,  so  long 
as  it  has  not  reached  beyond  the  first  stage,  disappears  during  the 
apyrexia  of  the  intermittent  form,  to  recur  again  with  the  accession 
of  the  fever ;  and  while  it  very  greatly  abates  with  the  subsidence 
of  the  hot  stage  or  exacerbation  in  the  remittent,  as  proved  by  the 
general  symptoms  and  physical  signs,  and  follows,  as  it  were,  the 
phases  of  its  associate;  in  other  and  probably  the  larger  number  of 
cases,  the  disease  CMily  abates  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  but  does 
not  cease  in  the  first-mentioned  form,  and  does  so  but  slightly  in 
the  latter,  thus  showing  its  independent  existence.  Finally,  in  such 
complications,  it  has  not  unfrequently  happened,  that  the  periodic 
fever  has  been  arrested,  while  the  local  inflanmiation  has  continued 
to  run  its  course,  in  the  usual  way,  to  recovery  or  death.^ 

The  camplicaiion  of  diseases  more  or  less  distinct  in  their  nature^  and 
the  foodtfying  influence  of  epidemic  over  other  complaints,  are  well  known 
to  etiohgists  and  pathologists. — ^The  fact  of  malarial  fevers  engrafting 
themselves  on  other  complaints,  and  imparting  to  them  the  charac- 
ter of  periodicity,  is  perfectly  well  known  and  generally  admitted. 
It  is  one  of  such  frequent  occurrence  as  to  surprise  no  experienced 
and  observant  physician,  and  illustrates  while  it  confirms  what  has 
just  been  said  relative  to  the  complication  of  pneumonia  with 
some  or  more  of  the  phenomena  of  autimmal  fevers.    The  latter, 

>  Torti,  871,  476,  490,  496,  496;  Hlppoontea  on  Popular  Med.  Hist  tU.  ;  Mor- 
gagni,  Letters,  81-88.  See  also  BaUly,  Mongellaz,  &c. 
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as  well  indeed  as  other  epidemic  and  wide-spreading  diseases,  have 
a  tendency  to  impress  their  liverj  on  every  intercurrent  complaint, 
however  dissimilar  in  character ;  while  they  all,  in  their  turn, 
not  unfrequently  become  modified  by  other  diseases  that  assume  the 
epidemic  garb  and  prevail  in  greater  force.  And  I  need  scarcely 
remark,  that  such  an  effect  can  only  be  explained  on  the  principle 
that  such  epidemic  diseases,  arising  as  they  do  from  extensively 
diffused  and  powerful  causes,  complicate  to  a  greater  or  less  extent, 
and  add  a  few  or  more  symptoms  to  those  appertaining  to  other 
diseases,  by  which  individuals  exposed  to  their  morbid  influences 
may  be  attacked. 

The  effect  has  been  noticed  from  the  earliest  times,  even  from  the 
days  of  Thucydides,  who  remarks  that  the  epidemic  fever  of  Athens 
obliged  all  other  diseases  to  change  their  nature  by  assuming  some 
of  its  symptoms.  '^  And  none  of  the  usual  endemic  maladies  made 
their  attacks  during  its  continuance ;  or,  if  they  did,  soon  terminated 
in  this."^  It  was  pointed  out  in  a  particular  manner  by  Sydenham, 
Hodges,  Huxham,  Stoirck,  Lepecque  de  la  Cloture,  by  our  own 
Bush,  and  after  him  by  other  writers.  See  what  takes  place  in 
regard  to  smallpox.  If,  in  certain  seasons,  according  to  Sydenham 
and  others,  this  disease  prevails  extensively,  the  fevers  which  ap-" 
pear  at  the  time  assume  an  inflammatory  character,  come  on  like 
the  variola,  have  kindred  phenomena — less,  however,  the  eruption — 
the  same  disposition  to  sweat,  salivation,  &c.  Thus,  in  the  epidemic 
smallpox  of  1667, 1668, 1669,  the  continued  fever  which  prevailed 
at  the  same  time  assumed  the  characters  of  that  disease,  and  was 
^^  not  much  unlike  it,  except  in  the  eruption  of  the  pustules,  and 
the  symptoms  thereon  depending."  There  was  pain  over  the  pit 
of  the  stomach ;  chills,  headache,  heat,  absence  of  thirst ;  the  same 
appearance  of  the  tongue  and  urine ;  the  same  disposition  to  symp- 
tomatic  and  profuse  sweat ;  to  petechias,  when  the  antiphlogistic 
treatment  was  not  pursued ;  the  same  tendency  to  salivation  which 
occurred  in  the  fever  when  the  inflammation  was  violent  and  ac- 
companied the  other  disease  when  of  the  confluent  kind.  So  alike, 
indeed,  were  the  two  diseases,  in  many  of  their  phenomena,  that 
"  with  the  exception  only  of  thos^  symptoms  which  were  the  neces- 
sary effects  and  consequences  of  the  eruptions,  it  was,  if  not  identi* 
cal,  at  least  closely  akin  to  the  smallpox."    '^Finally,"  says  S.,  ''as 

I  Bk.  a.  chap.  61.    Blooiiifi«ld*B  Tr.  L  418. 
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the  ferer  was  most  rife  at  that  particular  time  when  the  ravages  of 
the  smallpox  were  greater  in  these  parts  than  at  any  other  time 
within  the  limits  of  my  own  observation,  there  can  be  but  little 
doubt  as  to  the  identity  of  character  between  the  two  diseases." 
"  For  this  reason,"  says  Sydenham,  after  recapitulating  the  whole, 
"  although  no  man  dislikes  the  coining  of  new  names  more  than 
myself,  I  may,  perhaps,  be  allowed  to  designate  the  present  fever 
as  the  variolous  fever,  from  its  likeness  to  the  smallpox  or  variola." 
The  practical  indications  were  manifestly  the  same  in  both  diseases, 
those  excepted  which  the  eruption  of  the  smallpox  and  the  symp-' 
toms  thence  arising  afljorded,  and  which  could  not  be  expected  in 
this  fever,  because  it  was  not  attended  with  an  eruption.  The  disease, 
though  it  aflected  fewer  persons  by  far  than  the  smallpox,  never- 
theless lasted  as  long;  but  in  the  winter,  when  that  abated,  this  pre- 
vailed ;  and  when  the  smallpox  returned  again  in  the  spring,  the 
fever  went  off,  so  as  thus  to  leave  the  smallpox  the  predominant 
epidemic  of  the  constitution  of  that  period.  The  fever,  notwith- 
standing, never  manifestly  ceased  during  this  space,  till  at  length 
it  totally  disappeared,  together  with  the  smallpox,  in  August,  1699. 
Notwithstanding  these  points  of  similarity,  the  fever  could  not  be 
regarded  as  cases  of  smallpox  without  eruption ;  for,  as  Sydenham 
remarks,  they  occurred  indiscriminately  in  all  classes,  though 
principally  among  adults,  the  greater  number  of  whom  had,  in  all 
probability,  passed  through  the  disease. 

It  may  be  useful  to  mention  that,  while  this  fever  still  survived, 
a  diarrhoea,  unaccompanied  by  any  manifest  febrile  symptoms,  was 
prevalent.  It  was  worse  in  1668.  Sydenham  says  that  at  that 
time  the  constitution  was  tending  towards  the  dysenteric,  which 
was  the  character  of  the  next  coming  years.  He  considered  this  to 
be  the  same  fever  with  the  vatriolous  fever  then  rife,  although  it 
took  another  form,  and  exhibited  itself  with  a  fresh  symptom.  It 
was  observed  by  him  that  chills  and  rigors  preceded  the  diarrhoea. 
He  also  thought  it  evident  that  the  diarrhoea  itself  depended  on 
the  same  origin  with  the  fever.  Hence,  he  maintained  that  this 
fever  arose  from  the  inflammatory  rays  turned  inwards  towards 
the  intestines,  and  so  provoking  them  to  repulsion.  The  blood  in 
the  meanwhile  was  freed  by  this  division  from  those  disorders 
which  otherwise  would  have  been  caused  by  such  rays.  Besides 
this,  the  patient  could  not  bear  the  pit  of  the  stomach  to  be  touched 
by  the  hand — a  symptom  common  to  both  the  fever  and  the  small- 
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pox  of  this  conatitatioQ.  All  this  made  it  as  clear  to  him  as  the 
light  of  day,  that4ihe  diarrhoea  was  of  the  same  nature  and  essence 
with  the  dominant  fever;  and  this  opinion  was,  he  thought,  con- 
firmed by  the  efifect  of  venesection,  and  the  cooling  medicine,  regi- 
men,  and  diet,  vhieh  he  found  so  advantageous  in  the  fever.  They 
cared  the  diarrhoea  as  well;  whilst,  if  treated  upon  a  difierent  prin« 
eiple,  it  changed  its  character  from  a  mild  disease  to  a  deadly  one/ 

The  writings  of  Huxham  contain  accounts  of  several  instances 
of  similar  complications.  In  1729,  in  the  month  of  July,  the  small- 
pox prevailed  much  at  Plymouth;  and,  during  this  month,  a  slow 
putrid  fever,  which  remitted  towards  the  end,  and  at  length  inter- 
mitted, became  very  epidemic  there.  It  chiefly  affected  the  head, 
stomach,  and  loins,  as  if  the  smallpox  was  coming  ofi,  and  was  at- 
tended with  an  oppression  at  the  breast,  sighing,  and  great  languor. 
Perhaps  it  was  such  a  kind  of  disorder  that  Sydenham  called  febris 
variolosa.  Children,  young  people,  women,  and  the  more  infirm, 
were  more  especially  attacked  with  it  The  blood  drawn  fix>m  them 
was  seldom  viscid;  the  urine  commonly  thin,  crude,  with  an  ash- 
eoloured,  mucous,  and  imperfect  sediment,  as  if  made  up  of  wheaten 
bran.  The  more  perfect  the  sediment,  the  more  hope.  The  tongue 
was  not  very  dry,  but  daubed  over  with  a  glutinous  brown  mucus. 
Near  the  end  of  the  disease  a  diarrhoea,  and  sometimes  a  bloody 
dysentery,  was  ^eatly  urgent  These  were  fatal  to  some.  But  a 
kind  of  red  petechifie,  red  miliary,  itching  pustules,  or  large  sweats, 
breaking  forth,  most  commonly  quite  carried  off  the  fever.*  Some- 
thing of  the  same  kind  occurred  in  1740 ;  the  fever  was  modified 
by  the  smallpox.  In  1745  and  1746  the  contrary  took  place.  The 
smallpox  was  modified  by  the  typhus  with  which  it  was  complicated.* 

Diemerbroeck  informs  us  that,  during  the  prevalence  of  the  plague 
in  Nimeguen  in  1635  and  1636,  all  the  intercurrent  diseases  which 
showed  themselves,  assumed,  before  the  close  of  twenty -four  hours, 
the  characters  of  the  reigning  epidemic;  and  during  a  whole  year, 
he  continues,  vix  ullua  morbus  peste  incomitattis  vtsuafueriL^  Senner- 
tus  observed,  during  the  great  plagues  of  1616  and  1626,  that  nearly 
all  other  diseases  disappeared;  and  whenever  any  of  them  appeared 
and  lasted  a  few  days,  it  was  sure  to  become  complicated  with  the 

>  Vol.  i.  151,  152,  157,  158,  and  edit  of  SjdenhuB  Soeiety. 
s  Obserratlons  on  the  Air,  and  Epidemic  Diseasee,  i.  89,  40. 
*  Id.  ii.  60,  &o.  190,  &c.    Huxham  on  FeTer,  8d  edit  181,  &o. 
«  Traotoius,  De  Peate,  18. 
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prevailing  fever.  "  The  plague,"  sajB  Pugnet,  "reignts  alone.  In 
flaying  this,  I  do  not  wish  to  convey  the  idea  that,  when  in  all  its 
vigour,  it  puts  a  bar  to  the  development  of  all  other  diseaaes,  but 
that  it  stamps  its  characteristic  features  on  those  that  show  them- 
selves ;  assuming,  itself,  the  forms  imparted  to  it  by  the  tempera- 
ment of  the  individual  attacked."^ 

A  more  recent  and  an  excellent  authority,  who  has  often  seen  and 
studied  the  disease  in  Constantinople,  remarks,  that  when  the  sickly 
season  arrives,  and  the  plague  breaks  out,  it  encounters,  besides  chro- 
nic diseases,  those  appertaining  to  the  season,  as  well  the  sporadic  as 
the  endemic  and  epidemic.  "  If  the  plague  is  mUd,  the  intercurrent 
complaints,  and  also  those  existing  at  the  time,  are  uninfluenced  in 
their  progress.  Sometimes,  however,  the  regularity  of  their  symp- 
toms is  disturbed,  and  we  notice  a  concealed  plague,  or  a  painless 
exanthema.  If  the  plague  is  malignant,  its  deleterious  influence 
complicates  a  large  number  of  the  reigning  or  intercurrent  diseases, 
arrests  the  course  or  changes  the  character  of  their  symptoms,  in 
order  to  substitute  its  own.  It  dries  up  blistered  surfaces,  issues, 
and  setons;  alters  the  character  of  the  pus  issuing  therefrom, 
causes  abortion,  &c.  If  the  epidemic  is  violent,  acute  and  chronic 
intercurrent  diseases  almost  invariably  experience  its  influence,  and 
the  mortality  among  those  affected  is  very  large.  In  seeing  the 
plague  ingraft  its  symptoms  on  those  of  the  larger  number  of  pre- 
vailing diseases,  the  public  fancy  that,  before  showing  itself  with 
its  legitimate  characters,  the  former  was  concealed  under  the  form 
of  those  various  diseases,  and  was  the  sole  cause  of  them.  The 
complaint  is  pronounced  to  be  proteiform^  and  people  are  no  longer 
astonished  at  the  errors  of  the  physicians ;  while,  in  truth,  the  effect 
is  only  due  to  a  deleterious  influence  added  to  the  pre-existing  dis- 
eases, and  affecting  the  systems  or  apparatus  of  the  economy  with 
a  force  proportioned  to  the  amount  of  their  irritability.' 

In  speaking  of  the  plague  of  Londop,  Dr.  Hodges  remarks,  that 
"  at  the  rise  of  the  plague  all  other  distempers  went  into  it ;  but 
that  at  its  declension,  it  degenerated  into  others ;  as  inflammations, 
headache,  quinsies,  dysenteries,  smallpox,  measles,  fevers,  and  hec- 
tics, wherein  the  plague  yet  predominated."^  Sydenham,  whose, 
observations  extended  over  a  period  of  sixteen  years,  including  the 

>  Fi^yres  de  mftiiTais  caract^  185.    See  also  Rapport  de  TAcad.  52,  53,  62. 
s  Brayer,  Neuf  Aim^B  k  Constantinople,  U.  289,  290. 
*  Loimologia,  26. 
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time  immediately  preceding  and  following  the  great  plague  of  Lon- 
don, califl  attention  to  the  fact  that  a  remarkable  change  took  place 
in  the  character  of  fevers  and  other  complaints,  approximating  the 
general  type  of  disease,  in  several  striking  features,  to  the  distin- 
guishing characteristics  of  the  pestilence  at  hand,  some  months 
before  that  dreadful  malady  assumed  its  distinct  and  proper  shape, 
which  it  did  at  last  quite  suddenly.  He  remarks  that  the  disease 
which  precedes  the  plague  changes  its  character,  and  is  accompanied 
with  a  multitude  of  anomalous  accidents.  '^  It  is  like  a  monarch 
with  a  body-guard  of  foreigners."  Such  deaths  from  plague  as 
sporadically  occur  during  the  few  years  following  those  of  the 
great  plague,  and  which  gradually  decrease  and  finally  vanish  alto- 
gether, are  to  be  attributed  to  a  partial  persistence  of  the  pestiferous 
disposition  of  the  atmosphere,  which  has  not  yet  undergone  its  full 
change  from  foul  to  healthy.  Deaths,  in  years  like  these,  are  only 
the  gleanings  of  the  harvest  that  has  gone  before ;  and  it  is  ftt>m 
traces  of  former  infection  that  the  fevers  of  the  first  year  or  two 
afier  great  plagues  take  a  pestilential  character ;  of  true  plague, 
indeed,  they  want  some  of  the  characteristics.  Notwithstanding 
this,  they  resemble  it  exceedingly  in  character  and  disposition,  and, 
as  shown  below,  demand  a  similar  line  of  treatment."  (L  99.)  Again, 
in  speaking  of  the  epidemic  coughs  of  the  year  1675,  he  says : 
"And  here  I  must  again  remark  that,  in  the  treatment  of  fevers, 
the  physician  who  does  not  keep  continually  before  his  eyes  the 
constitution  of  the  year,  the  extent  to  which  it  favours  the  epidemic 
production  of  this  or  that  disease,  and  the  power  it  has  of  twisting 
to  its  own  proper  shape  and  likeness  all  the  .other  concurrent  dis- 
orders of  the  time,  wanders  widely  in  a  maze  without  a  dew."  (i.  230.) 
Dr.  Bush,  in  his  account  of  the  Scarlatina  Anginosa,  which  pre- 
vailed in  Philadelphia  in  1788  and  1784,  says :  "Intermittent  fever, 
which  made  its  appearance  in  August,  was  not  lost  during  the 
month  of  September.  It  continued  to  prevail,  but  with  several 
peculiar  symptoms.  In  many  persons  it  was  accompanied  by  an 
eruption  on  the  skin,  and  sweUing  of  the  hands  and  feet.  In  some, 
it  was  attended  with  sore  throat,  and  pains  behind  the  ears.  Indeed, 
such  was  the  predominance  of  the  scarlatina  anginosa,  that  many 
tiundred  people  complained  of  sore  throats,  without  any  other 
symptom  of  indisposition.  The  slightest  occasional  or  exciting 
cause,  particularly  cold,  seldom  failed  of  producing  the  disease,"* 

>  Vol.  iL  245. 
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Dr.  Southgood  Smith  lias  remarked  that,  during  the  six  monthtf 
immediately  preceding  the  appearance  of  cholera  in  England,  the 
character  of  fever  in  London  so  entirely  changed,  that  typhus, 
which  for  a  long  series  *of  years  had  been  essentially  an  inflam- 
matory  disease,  became  a  disease  o{  debility,  so  closely  resembling 
cholera,  that  the  fever  into  which  cholera  patients  commonly  fell^ 
could  not  be  distinguished  from  the  primary  fbver  found  in  the 
wards  of  the  fever  hospital  when  cholera  was  at  its  height,  which 
had  appeared  there  for  the  first  time  six  months  previously,  but 
which  has  never  disappeared  since.^  So  also  in  all  our  yellow 
fever  epidemics,  every  intercurrent  disease  assumed  to  a  greater  or 
less  extent  the  character,  and  presented  some  of  the  phenomena,  of 
the  reigning  complaint.' 

The  same  absorbing  power — the  same  influencing  agency,  is  as- 
cribed by  Desportes  to  the  yellow  fever  of  St.  Domingo.  Speaking 
of  the  epidemic  which  prevailed  in  the  City  of  the  Gape,  in  1788, 
he  informs  us  that  the  violence  of  the  disease  was  such  that  it 
lulled  all  other  diseases,  and  reigned  alone.  "This  is  the  character 
of  all  contagious  and  pestilential  diseases.  Sydenham,  and  before 
him  Diemerbroeck,  had  remarked  it  of  the  plague."^ 

Dr.  Chisholm  makes  a  similar  remark  in  relation  to  the  epidemic 
fever  which  prevailed  so  extensively  at  St.  George,  Grenada,  in  the 
year  1798.  Most  other  diseases,  he  says,  degenerated  into  or  par- 
took very  much  of  the  nature  of  this.  Dysenteries  suddenly  stop- 
ped, and  were  immediately  succeeded  by  the  symptoms  of  the  pes- 
tilential fever.  Catarrhal  complaints,  simple  at  first,  soon  changed 
their  nature ;  convalescents  from  other  diseases  were  very  subject 
to  this,  but  it  generally  proved  mild.  Those  labouring  at  the  time 
under  chronic  complaints,  particularly  rheumatism  and  hepatitis, 
were  also  very  subject  to  it.  The  puerperal  fever  became  malig- 
nant, and  of  course  fatal;  and  even  among  pregnant  negro  women, 
who  otherwise  might  have  had  it  in  the  usual  mild  degree  peculiar 
to  that  description  of  people,  were  reduced  to  a  very  dangerous 
situation  by  it.  In  short,  every  disease,  in  which  the  patient  was 
exposed  to  infection,  sooner  or  later  assumed  the  appearance,  and 
acquired  the  danger,  of  the  pestilential  fever.* 

Dr.  James  Clark  states  that,  in  1793,  children,  adults,  and  old 

1  General  Board  of  Health's  Report  on  Quarantliie,  18. 

<  Rugh,  iii.  76,  79.  *  Maladies  de  St  Domingae,  40,  41. 

*  Op,  dt,  i.  180-182. 
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people  labouring  tinder  smallpox,  were  attacked  with  the  yellow 
fever  about  the  time  the  secondary  ferer  generally  came  on,  whether 
the  disease  assumed  the  confluent  or  simple  form.^  Dr.  Bush  re- 
marks that  the  bilious  remittent,  or  break-bone  fever,  which  pre- 
vailed in  Philadelphia  in  1780,  chased  away  every  other  febrile 
disease,  or  blended  itself  with  the  intercurrent  diseases.'  In  his 
account  of  the  measles  of  1801,  the  same  eminent  physician  states 
that  the  disease  wore  the  liveiy  of  the  autumnal  fever  in  the  fol- 
lowing particulars :  ^^  It  was  strongly  marked  by  remissions  and 
intermissions;  the  exacerbations  came  chiefly  at  night;  there 
was  in  many  cases  a  constant  nausea  and  discharge  of  bile  by 
puking."* 

Dr.  Balfour  tells  us  that  the  intestinal  remitting  fever  of  Bengal, 
of  which  he  has  left  us  a  graphic  account,  often  appeared  with 
symptoms  of  dysentery,  rheumatism,  and  pleurisy.*  In  1777,  Clos- 
sot  observed  yellow  fever  associated  with  putrid  typhus,  and  the 
union  of  two  poisons  in  this  way  was  noticed  by  Pringle  and  other* 
in  Europe,  in  the  case  of  typhus  and  marsh  fevers.  The  fever  of 
Banker  Street,  New  York,  in  1820,  was  evidently  a  complication 
of  bilious  remittent  and  typhus — the  idio  koino  miasmal  fever  of 
Dr.  J.  M.  Smith.* 

In  the  epidemic  of  Naples,  in  1764,  it  was  rare,  as  we  learn  from 
Sarcone,  for  other  diseases,  originating  from  causes  different  from 
those  of  the  epidemic  which  scourged  the  city,  not  to  pass  Anally 
into  the  latter.*  Loew  remarks  that,  during  the  petechial  fever 
which  prevailed  in  Presburg,  in  1688,  gout,  colic,  and  sporadic  dis- 
eases generally  were  often  confounded  or  blended  with  the  popular 
or  epidemic  fever.^ 

Dr.  Blake,  in  his  account  of  the  climate  and  diseases  of  California, 
remarks  that,  although  the  influence  of  malaria  does  not  show  itself 
in  the  Sacramento  Valley,  "  by  producing  any  of  the  more  marked 
forms  of  disease  by  which  its  presence  is  usually  manifested,  yet 
we  have  constant  indications  of  its  existence,  by  the  character  it 
impresses  on  almost  every  form  of  disease  occurring  in  this  lo- 
cality.'*'   The  yellow  fever  which  prevailed  epidemically  at  Tam- 

>  FeTer  of  Dominioa,  19.  •  Vol.  U.  286,  lu.  77. 

•  Vol.  ill.  78. 

«  A  Collection  of  Treatises  on  the  Effects  of  Sol-lunar  InSnenoe  in  Ferers,  124, 125» 

•  On  Epidemics,  67.  •  Maladies  de  Naples,  ii.  69. 
T  Epid.  de  Morbo  PetecUaU,  6.  •  N.  0.  Joora.  a.  610,  611. 
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pico,  in  1886,  exercised  a  marked  influence  on  all  the  interonirent 
diseases  which,  in  consequence,  presented  themselves,  clothed  with 
some  of  the  symptoms  of  the  reigning  fever .^  Experience,  indeed, 
everywhere  shows  that  remittent,  intermittent,  and  yellow  fevers 
are  sometimes  engrafted  upon  or  blended  with  smallpox,  scarla- 
tina, measles,  dysentery,  erysipelas,  syphilis,  scabies,  hooping-cough, 
oriental  plague,  cholera,  gonorrhoea,  &;c. 

Dr.  Nepple,  in  his  description  of  an  epidemic  of  periodic  fever 
which  prevailed  in  the  Canton  of  Dombes,  in  France,  in  1823,  states 
that  almost  every  febrile  disease  was  then  attended  with  periodical 
paroxysms,  which  subsequently  degenerated  into  true  intermittent 
attacks.  Bronchitis,  which  was  very  common,  and  of  a  highly 
acute  character  during  the  winter,  became  complicated  with  nervous 
irritations,  spasmodic  dyspnoea  of  a  more  or  less  intermittent  type, 
and  with  remittent  paroxysms.  Intermittent  neuralgias  were  more 
than  usually  common.  In  a  word,  every  disease  appeared  to  have 
assumed  a  nervous  and  periodic  character.' 

The  same  phenomenon  was  observed  at  Auch  some  years  later, 
where,  independently  of  intermittent  pernicious  fevers  which  pre- 
vailed extensively,  periodicity  entered  as  an  element  in,  or  as  a 
complication  of  the  greater  number  of  the  intercurrent  diseases, 
even  in  those  which  presented  the  inflammatory  character,  and  in 
which  physicians  were  more  than  once  obliged  to  employ  at  the 
same  time  the  lancet  and  the  sulphate  of  quinia.^ 

The  sweating  fever  prevailed  epidemically  in  the  Department  of 
Bordogne,  in  France,  during  the  greater  part  of  the  year  1841, 
affecting  10,808  individuals  in  a  population  of  88,842,  and  caosing 
a  mortality  of  797,  or  1  in  about  5.5  of  the  sick.  For  two  years 
previous,  the  Department  (especially  that  part  of  it  embracing  the 
Cantons  of  Nantron,  Biberac,  and  P^rigaeux),  was  overrun  with 
eruptive  fevers — measles,  scarlatina,  smallpox,  and  varioloid.  Gene- 
rally, one  or  two  of  these  occupied  the  ground  three  or  four  weeks, 
and  then  made  way  for  the  others.  In  several  instances,  measles 
and  scarlatina,  or  smallpox  and  varioloid,  marched  together ;  while 
in  some,  all  four  existed  ^t  the  same  time.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, the  sweating  fever  made  its  appearance.     In  the  course  of 

1  Ooupillean,  Kept,  by  Cherrin,  Bulletin  de  1' Aoa<L  ill.  808. 
.  '  Tr.  des  Fi^vres  Interm.  187. 

*  Campardon,  Aper^a  8ur  lea  Mftladiet  qui  ODt  r^gni  ^pid^miquement  ft  Anch.  Bul- 
letin de  TAcad.  Tiii  08^ 
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the  year — from  the  7th  of  May  to  November — the  disease  broke 
oat  five  times  in  ae  many  dijferent  places,  and  disappeared;  so  that 
the  epidemic,  considered  in  its  ensemble^  appeared,  as  it  were,  in  five 
instalments*  On  four  of  these  occasions  it  assumed  suddelily  its 
legitimate  garb,  and  immediately  drove  away  all  other  diseases. 

On  the  fifth,  however,  things  took  a  different  turn.  All  at  once, 
after  a  thunderstorm,  on  the  7th  of  May,  and  the  days  following,  a 
disease  heretofore  unknown  broke  out.  It  was  very  different  in  its 
nature  and  results  from  the  measles,  which  then  prevailed;  but  yet 
difiicult  at  first  to  recognize,  owing  to  its  being  under  the  depend- 
ence of  the  complaint  it  so  singularly  and  suddenly  came  to  replace. 
The  disease  no  longer  presented  exactly  the  same  train  of  pheno- 
mena, the  same  kind  of  pulse,  or  eruption.  Nevertheless,  there  was 
in  that  new  physiognomy  of  symptoms  a  family  air  which  greatly 
puzzled  the  physicians.  The  measles  were  modified.  To  the  pre- 
cursory febrile  symptoms  were  added  others  which  are  strangers  to 
the  disease;  while  others  which  belong  to  it  disappeared  unexpect- 
edly. Some  days  before,  the  patients  had  been  seized  with  a  chill, 
cough,  coryza,  and  all  the  opening  symptoms  of  measles.  In  some 
cases,  one  of  these  symptoms  now  gave  way;  in  others,  a  different 
one  disappeared ;  in  all,  the  attack  henceforward  came  on  without 
the  chill.  Some,  however,  had  a  marked  and  well-defined  rubeolic 
eruption ;  while  in  others  the  skin  became  covered  with  a  miliary 
eruption.^  To  this  interesting  &ct  may  be  added  another,  somewhat 
akin  to  it,  derived  from  high  authority;  that  Storck  and  Lepecque 
de  la  Cloture  mention  epidemics  of  miliary  fever,  during  which  the 
pneumonias  which  prevailed  terminated,  not  by  expectoration,  but 
by  miliary  eruptions,  more  or  less  abundant,  or  by  fetid  sweats. 

Diseases  arising  from  various  species  of  malaria  mix  together  and 
farm  c(mpoimds. — Furthermore,  diseases  arising  from  the  opera- 
tion of  malarial  efiluvia,  but  having  a  separate  and  independ- 
ent existence,  marked  by  distinct  characters,  and  governed  by 
different  laws,  combine  with  each  other  and  present  groups  of 
phenomena  which,  though  they  have  given  rise  to  considerable 
discussion  and  been  subjects  of  angry  controversy,  must  be  viewed 
as  the  effect  of  such  complications,  and  not  as  mere  modifications 
of  one  and  the  satne  disease.    The  amalgamation  of  typhus  with 

>  Parrot,  Histoire  de  la  Suette  MiUaire.    Mte.  de  T Acad,  de  M^d.  z.  896, 896. 
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iatermittent  feyers,  diseases  whicb  differ  materially  on  many  points, 
but  approximate  on  others,  has  been  noticed  in  some  of  our 
Southern  States,  the  cases  exhibiting  clearly  the  symptoms  of 
the  former  disease;  while,  at  the  same  time,  the  type  was  periodic^ 
Dr.  Stoker,  speaking  of  a  number  of  cases  of  ague  he  treajted  in 
Dublin,  some  years  ago,  says  that,  "  though  the  periodical  revolu- 
tions which  characterize  agues  were  observable  in  these  cases,  still, 
they  were  more  or  less  under  the  debilitating  influence  of  the 
same  epidemic  constitution,  and  also  of  the  same  moral  and  phy- 
sical causes  which  hitherto  prevailed,  and  even  at  the  same  time 
impressed  some  cases  of  fever  with  the  characteristics  of  typhus  in 
an  exquisite  degree."'  A  like  combination  of  true  malignant  yel- 
low fever  with  simple  or  double  tertians,  or  other  varieties  of  peri- 
odic or  autumnal  fevers  of  various  types,  the  existence  of  which 
was  recognized  and  pointed  out  upwards  of  a. century  ago  by  Poupp^ 
Desportes,^  has  been  dwelled  upon  with  more  or  less  emphasis  by 
scores  of  our  contemporaries,  and  of  writers  of  the  preceding 
generation.^  Its  occurrence,  the  assertion  of  a  few  physicians  to 
the  contrary  notwithstanding,  is  indisputable,  and  may  be  cited  as 
a  satisfactory  illustration  of  the  compounds  in  question;  while  the 
circumstance  of  its  being  overlooked  or  undiscovered  may  be  viewed 
as  one  of  the  princif)al  causes  of  the  error  committed  by  those  pa- 
thologists who  regard  the  former  disease  merely  as  a  higher  grade 
of  the  latter. 

During  the  epidemic  of  yellow  fever  at  Tampico  in  1886,  already 
referred  to,  intermittents,  in  particular,  assumed  this  complicated 
form ;  for,  during  the  continuance  of  the  epidemic,  they  almost  in- 
variably presented,  in  addition  to  their  legitimate  symptoms,  one 
or  more  of  those  appertaining  to  the  yellow  fever. 

The  yellow  fever  which  closed  its  epidemic  career  in  Charleston, 
a  year  ago,  was  accompanied  by  and  blended  with  the  breakbone 

>  Du  Pr6,  on  the  Antagooism  of  Dieeaee.    CharlMton  Joom.  y.  607,  60S. 
'  Pathological  ObservatioDS,  pt.  li.  163. 

*  Maladies  de  St.  Domingue,  i.  230. 

*  Lempribre,  ii.  70 ;  Osgood,  27,  28 ;  Imray,  Edinb.  Journ.  Ixir.  887 ;  Kochonx, 
107;  Nott,  New  Orleans  Jonrn.  iy.  686;  J.  M.  Smith,  on  Bpidemios,  810;  Kelly, 
Amer.  Journ.  N.  S.  xiv.  876 ;  Wood,  Practice,  i.  804 ;  Chlsholm,  Letter  to  Dr.  David- 
fion,  Med.  Repos.  t.  231,  232;  Lewis,  New  Orleans  Journ.  ii.  292,  418;  Id.  iy.  164; 
Id.  v.  40 ;  Charleston  Journ.  ii.  696 ;  Dickson,  Essays,  152,  158 ;  Id.  Trans,  of  Med. 
Assoc,  y.  262;  Barton's  Rep.  80;  Bryson,  70,  84,  196,  &c. ;  Blair,  70;  Heberden, 
885;  Williams,  i.  808,  862,  464,  625;  Desruelleon  Hooping-cough,  12;  Halpben,  1,  &e. 
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fever,  or  dengue,' and  well-marked  eruptions  of  several  varieties — 
pustular,  papular,  and  exanthematic.  The  complication  of  dengue 
with  remittent  and  intermittent  fevers  has  been  noticed  by  Dr. 
Arnold,  of  Savannah,^  and  by  Professor  Dickson,  of  Charleston.' 
The  like  blending  of  remittent  with  typhoid  fever  is  pointed  out 
by  Dr.  Cain  of  the  same  city.^  In  a  clever  article  on  the  Medical 
Topography  of  the  Parish  of  De  Soto,  La.,  Dr.  Gibbs  speaks  of 
cases  of  a  mixed  nature,  which,  *'  although  affording  all  the  usual 
indications  of  typhoid  fever,  displayed  likewise  the  so-called  mala- 
rial characters;  as  evinced  by  the  distinct  intermissions  which  at- 
tended for  several  daysj  the  icterode  appearance  of  the  skin  and 
eyes,  and  the  yellow  coating  of  the  tongue,  with  other  symptoms 
of  bilious  derangement''^ 

In  Blair  County,  of  this  State,  typhoid  fever  prevailed  exten- 
sively from  the  middle  of  January,  1852,  to  September.  Sporadic 
cases  occurred  in  other  months,  but  the  disease  only  assumed  an 
epidemic  character  during  the  above-mentioned  period.  Dr.  Coffey, 
of  Hollidaysburg,  remarks,  that  the  cases  that  happened  in  the 
summer  and  fall,  resembled  strongly  in  their  commencement  remit- 
tent  fever,  and  for  which  the  inexperienced  readily  mistake  them. 
"Indeed,"  says  the  reporter,  "the  manifestations  of  this  disease  are 
protean.  It  occasionally  simulates  intermittent  fever."'  Typhoid 
fever  is  on  the  increase  at  Bio  Janeiro,  where,  as  we  have  seen, 
malaria  abounds;  and  we  are  told  by  Dr.  Sigaud,  that  cases  in 
which  the  symptoms  of  the  disease  are  combined  with  those  of 
periodic  fever,  are  very  commonly  encountered.  To  such  an  extent, 
indeed,  does  the  complicati<Hi  prevail,  that  it  at  one  time  occasioned 
the  greatest  confusion  in  the  minds  of  many  as  regards  the  diagnosis 
of  the  cases,  and  led  to  much  hesitation  respecting  the  proper  treat- 
ment to  be  pursued.^  Similar  complications  of  typhoid  with  inter- 
mittent have  been  noticed  in  France. 

M.  Gauthier  de  Qaubry,  in  his  Report  on  the  Epidemics  of  France 
during  the  year  1847,  makes  particular  mention  of  the  wide  preva- 
lence of  typhoid  fever  that  year ;  and  states,  as  the  result  of  observa- 
tions made  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  that  sometimes  the  disease 

1  Charleston  Joim.  vi.  882.  '  Trans,  of  Med.  Association,  y.  146. 

»  Ibid,  868. 

*  Fenner's  Soathem  Reports,  iL  196,  197 ;  see  also  Charleston  Joam.  ▼.  824. 
'  Trans,  of  Med.  Soc.  of  State  of  Pennsylvania,  iii.  76. 

*  Sigand,  Climat  et  Maladies  da  Bresil,  262. 
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presented  the  phenomena  of  intermittence  or  rather  of  remittence. 
This  was  often  attributed  to  the  influence  of  accidental  causes,  as 
marshes,  stagnant  waters,  with  the  more  reason,  indeed,  because 
this  modification  in  the  symptomatology  of  the  typhoid  affection 
occurred  only  in  individuals  placed  directly  undw  the  influence  of 
some  of  the  above-mentioned  causes,  while  the  inhabitants  of  places 
situate  far  from  marshes  and  stagnant  waters,  presented  only  the 
symptoms  of  ordinary  adynamic  or  ataxic  typhoid  fever.* 

Ruecker  long  ago  recognized  the  complications  of  intermittent 
with  malignant  or  typhus  (probably  typhoid)  fever.*  Pringle,  on 
his  side,  regarded  the  morbus  Hungaricus  as  a  compound  of  bilious 
with  hospital  fever;  and  those  who  attentively  examine  the  accounts 
we  have  of  that  disease,  can  scarcely  refuse  to  admit  that  the 
opinion  has  the  appearance  of  being  well  founded,*  Indeed,  it  may 
be  laid  down  as  a  fieu^t  of  general  occurrence,  that  when  typhoid 
fever  breaks  out  in  paludal  localities,  after  intermittents  have  there 
prevailed,  the  cases  are  frequently  of  a  modified  character,  and 
assume  a  periodic  type.  And  surely  he  would  scarcely  be  listened 
to  who  maintained  that  all  the  diseases  here  enumerated,  simply 
because  they  present  themselves  clothed  with  some  or  many  of  the 
symptoms  of  malarial  fever,  or  impart  some  of  their  characteristics 
to  these,  must,  therefore,  be  due  to  the  cause  giving  rise  to  the 
latter,  and  are  really  and  substantially  nothing  more  than  peculiar 
forms  of  one  and  the  same  complaint  An  intelligent  writer  of  one 
of  our  Southern  States,  after  describing  the  several  forms  of  fever 
of  his  neighbourhood,  remarks,  very  pertinently :  "  Here  are  four 
varieties  of  acute  disease,  peculiar  somewhat  to  certain  terrestrial 
formations.  Can  any  one  possessed  of  candour  and  ordinary  rea- 
soning powers,  examine  into  their  history,  and  &il  to  see  the  strik- 
ing characteristic  differences.  The  enslaved  and  overtasked  mind 
may  reason,  that,  inasmuch  as  they  are  all  fevers  of  the  same  season, 
appearing,  blending,  and  mingling  together,  and  often  running  into 
each  other,  specific  distinctions  cannot  be  made.  To  this  kind  of 
argumentation,  we  may  properly  reply,  that  red,  white,  black, 
green,  are  all  colours.  They  may  be  so  mingled  and  blended,  run- 
ning into  each  other  by  imperceptible  degrees,  as  to  produce 
various  shades,  and  associate  in  the  mind  a  most  intimate  and 

I  Mto.  de  r  Acad,  de  MM.  xt.  12.    Bee  also  yoI.  Tnu.  167. 
'  De  Feb.  Interm.  Oomplieatioiie  cum  Malign&  Casa,  &e. 
*  Diseases  of  the  Army,  188. 
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inaeparable  connaotion ;  yet,  when  th^  are  displayed  in  their  pri- 
mitive natural  character,  how  boldly  and  prominently  do  they  con- 
trast."* Each  of  the  diseaaes  mentioned  exists  at  times,  and,  indeed^ 
generally,  independently  of  the  others;  some  are  the  o£&pring  of 
specific  contagions  poisons,  and  can  in  no  way  possible  arise  from 
the  operation  of  other  causes  producing  different  complaints ;  others 
are  the  o£&pring  of  non-contagious  poisons;  others,  again,  arise 
from  changes  in  the  sensible  qualities  of  the  atmosphere.  They 
blend  together  in  very  many  ways,  in  their  types  and  characters, 
under  the  conjoint  influence  of  several  concurrent  causes ;  and  if, 
in  their  simple  and  uncomplicated  garb,  they  must  be  held  as 
idiopathic  and  independent  disorders,  they  cannot  cease  to  be  so, 
when,  to  their  own  characteristic  phenomena,  are  added  some  or 
more  of  those  that  appertain  to  malarial  fevers.  Now  all  this 
applies  equally  well  to  those  cases  which  form  more  particularly 
the  subject  of  our  present  inquiries ;  for  in  the  same  way  that  mala- 
rious fevers  are  sometimes  engrafted  on  typhus,  plague,  &c.,  so  they 
may  be,  and  often  are,  engrafted  on  serous,  mucous,  and  paren- 
chymatous inflammations,  and  on  that  of  the  substance  of  the  lungs 
among  the  rest.  To  say  that  such  an  occurrence  is  not  possible, 
would  be  equivalent  to  maintaining,  that  a  complication  which 
undeniably  occurs  in  regard  to  many  diseases,  even  to  some  pro- 
duced by  specific  and  contagious  poisons,  cannot  do  so  in  reference 
to  thoracic  inflammations.  I  leave  to  those  who  feel  dkposed  to 
hazard  the  assertion,  the  task  of  explaining  the  reason  of  this  ex- 
ception. If  they  succeed,  we  shall  be  forced  to  doubt  the  possibility 
of  the  coexistence  of  other  morbid  poisons  in  the  same  individual; 
for  the  evidence  on  which  such  coexistences  rest  is  not  a  whit 
stronger  than  that  adduced  in  favour  of  the  complication  of  pneu- 
monia with  malarial  fevers. 

Diseaaea  due  to  specific  ccrUagious  poisons  amalffamaie  together,  or  with 
other  compIamtSj  and  form  hybrid  eomplaintSf  or  exist  together  in  the 
same  subject. — Disprove  satis&ctorily  the  complication  under  con- 
sideration, and  it  will  follow,  that  when  writers,  whatever  be  the  re- 
spect usually  accorded  to  their  opinions  and  statements,  tell  us  of  the 
variolous  poison  being  capable  of  coexisting  with  several  other  poi- 
sons— of  its  influencing  their  actions  and  being  reciprocally  influ- 

»  Lewis's  Med.  Hist  of  Alabama,  N.  0.  Journ.  iv.  166. 
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en^.by  them;  ^rhea  tbey  ttUc  of  smaJUipox  ezistuig  m*  tbe 
subject  with  gearlatma,  h90opingKX)aghf  meaoboa^  miliar j  fev^er,  psora, 
o;r  syphilis;  whea  they  affirm  that  hoopiaj^ooiigh  aad  measles,  the 
vaccine  poison  and  syphilis,  scarlatina  and  measles,  c»  scarlatina  and 
hooping-cough  occastoiially  combine  together;  when  they  cite  casea 
in  which  typhus  existed  with  erysipelas,  searlatina,  yaocinia,  psota, 
syphilis,  or  gonorihosa ;  when  they  deaeribe  the  plague  as  sometimes 
existing  in  combination  with  smallpox^  vaeeinia,  syphilis,  or  cholera 
Aaiaticus;  or  of  dengue  uniting  with  soadatina-^influenza  with  the 
l^itter  disease  or  measlee-^r syphilis  with  herpes  or  psora;  when, 
in  addition^  they  inform  us  of  three  distutet.  diseases^  aa  smallpox, 
measlesy  and  hoopingrcough ;  or  measles,  8oarlatiiia,.and  chicken- 
pox,  running  their  course  simultaneoualy ;  when  we  are  told  that 
inoculation  with  a  mixture  of  variolous  and  yaficme  matters  will 
produce,  not,  as  WoodviUe.  sl^t^  one  or  other  of  the  two  dis- 
eaaes,  but  both;  when  a  ca^e.  is  oited  on  the  authority  of  Leroux, 
in  which  th^  vaecine.  pu^tude  was,  as  it  were,  imbedded  in  the 
variolous,  and  the  matter  of  each,  when  used  for  inocalationv  pro* 
duced  its  specific  disease;  when^  I  say,  they  talk  of  sQi^h  occurrences, 
we  shall  be  justified  in  doubting  the  accuracy  of  their  observations, 
and  in  maiAtaiaing  that,  instead  of  assemblages  of  cUalinct  diseases^ 
we  have  in  all  such  instances  really  and  subsibaotiaUy  but  one  com- 
plaint, modified  somewhat  by  peculiarities  of  season  and  weatbv, 
oar  other  causes,  but  stiU  to  all  intents  and  purposes  the  same.^ 

All  these  compMeationa— all  this,  livery  weajnng— aU  this  amal- 
gamation of  thinga  distinct  frcnn  each  other,  is  now  perhaps  too 
well  known,  and  generally  acknowledged,  by  those  whose  attrition 
has  been  drawn  to  tbe  subject,  and  who  are^  in  consequence^  best 
qualified  to  form  an  opinion  upon  it,  to  have  required  any  length- 
ened remarks  in  this  place,  were  it  not  that,  some  writers-  among  us 
and  elsewhere,  who  are  not  backward  in  severely  criticizing  and  cast- 
ing ridicule  on  the  views  of  physicians  of  high  authority,  and  who 
charitably  undertake  to  set  the  whole  professional  world  right  on 

>  See^  on  thpse  vaxioas  combinations,  Nott,  N.  0.  Joum.  M«rch»  1848,  p.  586;  Dick- 
son, Trans,  of  Med.  Assoc,  v.  142,  143;  Williams  on  Morbid  Poisons,  i.  40,  120,  211, 
212,  264,  801,  ii.  88,  65,  191,  296,  623;  Holland,  Connection  of  Diseases,  68,  Am-ed. 
64;  Blair,  70;  Haberden,  886 ;  Fod«r«,  MM.  L^galis  y.  852-867^  Lalbai4(oaai,  Mala- 
ntfia^  poor  serrir  &  THiat.  de  la  Mdjlepiiie  Miltta»e„&Oi  47«88 ;  8m«ou^  MaL  da  Naples, 
ii.  225;  Anglada,  Traits  de  la  Contagion,  i.  831,  832,  884,  886;  Adams  on  Morbid 
Poisons,  11,  13;  Bousquet,  Traits  de  la  Vaccine,  800;  Robertson,  a  General  View  of 
the  Nat  Hist,  of  the  Atmosphere,  ii.  870. 
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knotty  pbints  of  pathrfogy  and  etiology,  appear  to  hare  lost  sigtt, 
or  to  be  ignorant  of  the  true  explanations  of  tte  occnrrences 
ailnded  to.  If  they  have  forgotten,  they  mnst  be  reminded,  and  if 
they  do  not  know,  they  cannot  foil  to  be  beneffted  by  the  informa- 
tion, that  tho  Hnnterian  nlaxiih,  which  teaches-that  no  two  different 
fevers  cam  eiciat  in  the  samae  constitntion*'— a  maxim  from  w^lich  Bar- 
thez  started,  in  establishing  his  doctrine  of  the  (fistraction  of  forces,* 
and  about  which  so  mncb  has  been  sald^s  unfonnd^ed ;  that  thongh, 
in  most  cases,  one  of  those  diseases  acquires  the  supremacy  over 
the  otiter,  and  either  expels  it  or  keeps  it  in  check,- in  other  in- 
stances, they  progress  simultaneously;  that  this*  takes  place  even 
in  relation  ta  eruptive  fevers,  a  fact  denied  by  Hunter;  and  that 
the  wQiole  of  what  has  been  remarked  in  the  preceding  pages  is' 
ooftformable  to  certain  laws  which*  should  not  be  overibokedby 
those  who  undertake  to  describe  the  true  and  fundameutal*  cha-' 
ractwrs  of  diseases,  and  to  assign  to  these  their  nosological  position;* 
When  they  come  to  investigate  the  subject  as  it  deserves  to  be  in- 
vestigated, they  win  find  that  intercurrent,  endfemic,  or  even  epi- 
demic diseases,  are  influenced  not  only  by  the  meteoric  oohstit'ution 
of  the  period  at  which  they  appear,  but  that*  their  chara(Hers,  pheno-' 
rndnai  and  anatomical,  are  constituted  at  the  outset  of  those  apper- 
taining' to  them,'  and  also,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  of  those* 
trangBMtted  by  complaints  arising  &omr  anterior  medical  constitu- 
tutions  or  reigning  causes;  and  toward- the  close  of' their  preva* 
lence,  of  those  characterizing  succeeding  complaints.  They^wfll 
find  that  such  diseases  seldom  manifest  themselves  in  their  pure* 
and  unmodified  garb  except  towa^s  the  middle  of  their  career  of 
prevalence,  when  the  influence  of  anterior  and  succeeding  constitu- 
tions or  morMd  canses  is  not  felt;  that  what  take^  place  in  the 
same  locality  during  diflferent' periods  occurs- at  the  same  epochs  in' 
diflferent  localities — diseases  which  retain  their  purity  of  character 
in  particular  places,  losing  it  as  they  reach  other  places  where  dif-' 
ferent  morbid  influences  prevail ;  and- that  much  the  sameresults' 
obtain  in  regard  to.  diseases  which  attack  individuale  exposed'  to' 
other  morbid  influences  elsewhere,  or  in  the  same  place  at  other 

1  On  the  Blood,  intnxL  18.    Am.  ed. 

*  Now.  £1mii.  de  !•  8c.  de  rhonune,  ii.  18t. 

*  See  on  these  subjects  Bondings  Geographic  Medicale,  22,  and  Footer's  yery  excel- 
lent work,  Des  maladies  de  la  France  dans  lenrs  rapports  avec  les  saisons,  198-199. 
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"  This  fiact,"  as  Dr.  J.  M.  Smith  observes,  "  was  specially  remained, 
by  Sydenham  and  Hodges,  of  the  disorders  which  preceded  the 
plague  of  London  in  1665.  Similar  instances  are  recorded  by  Bel- 
linus,*  Van  Swieten,  Bay  ley,*  and,  indeed,  by  most  writers  on 
pestilential  epidemics.  Dr.  Mead  sums  up  these  £su)ts  in  the  general 
observation,  that  fevers  of  extraordinary  malignity  are  the  usual 
forerunners  of  plagues,  and  the  natural  consequence  of  that  state  of 
air  which  attends  all  plagues.  Part  1,  ch.  1."^ 

PTienmonia^  Wee  other  inflamTnations,  sofnetimes  assumes  a  periodic 
type,  indeperydenily  of  a  malarial  ir^luence. — Most  of  the  instances 
mentioned  are  doubtless  the  effects  of  the  complication  or  blending 
of  distinct  diseases.  But  while  admitting  this  to  be  the  most  proper 
explanation  of  the  amalgamation  of  the  phenomena  they  present,  we 
must  not  lose  sight  of  the  circumstance  that  the  inflammation  of  the 
lungs,  like  other  acute  affections,  has  a  tendency  in  some  cases  to 
assume  a  remittent  or  intermittent  type.  That  such  a  tendency  may 
be  noticed  in  that  disease  is  a  fact  which  we  might  i  priori  con- 
clude; for  there  are  but  few  cases  in  which  symptoms  of  felmle 
reaction  do  not  exhibit  a  diurnal  abatement  and  aggravation  more 
or  less  marked,  or  do  not  present  every  second  or  third  day  a  more 
decided  change  of  the  same  kind.  As  stated  on  a  former  occa- 
sion,  the  existence  of  a  good  and  bad  day  is  evidently  recognizable 
in  most  cases  of  pneumonia ;  and  I  presume  it  may  safely  be  averred 
that  a  decided  remission  is  only  a  considerable  diminution,  and  an 
intermission  only  a  temporary  cessation  of  the  morbid  condition 
existing  during  the  abatement  referred  to.  These  remarks  are 
equally  applicable  to  other  inflammations  and  irritations,  where- 
soever they  may  be  seated,  and  by  whatsoever  cause  they  may  be 
produced.  This  tendency  to  decided  remissions  and  intermissions, 
occurs  more  frequently  during  the  prevalence  of  the  cause  of  pe- 
riodical fevers,  which  modifies  the  morbid  process,  and  imparts  to 
it  the  element  of  periodicity,  without,  however,  being  suffici^itly 
energetic  in  its  impression,  or  meeting  in  the  system  with  a  suffi- 
cient degree  of  susceptibility,  to  produce  a  decided  attack  of  fever, 
or  even  to  give  rise  to  the  development  of  some  of  the  more  marked 
symptoms  of  the  latter.    But  cases  of  the  kind  have  occurred  when, 

>  Webster,  il.  44.  «  Feyer  of  New  York,  1795. 

»  Smith  on  Epidemic,  170,  171. 
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from  the  non-existence  of  periodic  fevers  in  the  vicinity,  it  was 
impossible  satisfactorily  to  refer  the  effect  to  the  agency  of  the 
admitted  cause  of  such  diseases,  and  under  circumstances  which 
precluded  the  supposition  of  its  arising  from  the  development  of  a 
morbid  agent  lying  dormant  in  the  system. 

The  manifestation  of  this  tendency  in  pneumonia  cannot,  there- 
fore, lend  support  to  the  idea  of  identity,  as  regards  causation  and 
nature,  of  that  disease  with  malarial  fevers,  of  which  periodicity, 
partial  or  complete,  constitutes  a  characteristic  element ;  unless  we 
are  prepared  to  assert  that  all  diseases  in  which  we  notice  perfect 
or  imperfect  remissions — ^whether  observed  in  districts  of  country 
subject  to  malarial  complaints,  or  in  places  totally  free  from  these — 
are  the  products  of  the  same  cause  as  remittent  and  intermittent 
fevers,  and  consequently  really  and  substantially  nothing  more 
than  peculiar  forms  of  these.  Prom  this  the  strictest  medical  uni^ 
arian  will  doubtless  shrink;  for  he  must  have  seen — or  if  he  has 
not,  others  have — cases  afar  from  any  malarial  influence,  in  which 
irritation  produced  by  mechanical  or  kindred  causes,  has  been 
attended  with,  or  followed  by,  febrile  symptoms  characterized  by 
decided  remissions,  or,  indeed,  intermissions.  Every  one  knows 
that  the  introduction  of  a  bougie  into  the  urethra  has  sometimes 
produced  that  effect.  Bartholin,  Forestus,  PoUini,  Hoederer,  Mon- 
gellaz,  and  others,  relate  cases  of  intermittent  diseases  occasioned 
by  the  irritation  of  intestinal  worms.  Frank  relates,  from  Schmac, 
a  case  of  the  same  kind,  resulting  from  swallowing  a  piece  of  lard. 
Frank  himself  saw  the  same  effect  produced  by  mushrooms.  A 
case  fell  under  my  own  observation,  some  years  ago,  in  which  six 
febrile  paroxysms  were  produced  by  the  ingestion  of  a  peach-stone. 
In  this  instance  there  could  have  been  no  malarial  taint.  Dr.  Evan- 
son,  in  his  work  on  the  Diseases  of  Children^^  mentions  a  case  in 
which  febrile  paroxysms  of  a  remittent  type,  which  lasted  several 
days,  occurred  in  a  child,  from  swallowing  a  marble.  The  symp- 
toms made  their  appearance  soon  after  the  occurrence,  and  were 
suddenly  cured  by  the  expulsion  of  the  irritating  cause.  The  same 
effect  has  resulted  from  the  formation  in  the  stomach  of  a  cheesy 
<M)agulum,  and  was  cured  by  its  expulsion.*  Dr.  Pascalis  describes 
intermittent  paroxysms  resulting  from  the  irritation  of  decayed 
teeth ;  the  elder  Prank  from  a  gumboil,  &c.    Other  examples  of 

>  p.  248,  Am.  cd. 

*  See  Copland*B  Diet  il  1120;  Stewart,  DU.  of  Children,  127. 
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the  game  import  might  eaailj  be  adduced ;  but  the  task  is  ^annaees- 
.aary ;  ezperience  4aUy  showing,  that  morbid  imtatioas,  by  whatso- 
ever causes  produce<^,  iuid  in  whatsoever  organic  apparatus  or  ^atem 
of  the  economy  situate,  may,  and  often  do  assume  the  remittent  uid 
intermittent  types.  These  are  observed  in  irritation.of  the  red 
capillaries,  inflammatory  and  hemorrhagic;  in  sub-inflammatory 
.and  nervous  irritations.  Of  all  these,  examples  may  be  found  in 
works  of  ea^  access.  In  a  word,  there  ave  facts  enough  afloat,  to 
.prove  that  the  element  of  periodicity  does  not  beloi^  exclusively 
to  &brile  diseases  of  a  malarial  origin. 

So  i^r  from  it,  the  periodical  is  as  much  a  natural  type  as  the  con- 
tinued. It  characterizes  many  of  the  phenomena  of  health,  and  ex- 
hibits itself  in  the  physiological  play — both  as  regards  progress  and 
intensity —of  many  of  the  f auctions;  in  the  processes  of . secietiiKi, 
elimination,  and  calorification;  in  the  operations  of  the  nervon^ 
system;  in  muscular  contraction;  in  the  action  of  the  .heart,  &c. 
Intermlttence,  indeed,  may  well  be  viewed  »s  an  elenaient  essential 
to  the  existence  of  the  normal  actions  of  the  economy.  What  is 
more,  it  adheres  to  these  actions  in  their  passage  firom  the  state  of 
,  health  to  that  of  disease,  «nd  may,  therefore,  be  recc^ized  as  an 
element  of  this  state  also.  It  stands  as  an  illustration  of  the  grant 
law  of  periodicity  which  regulates  all  the  vital  movements.  This 
law  has  elicited,  as  we  have  seen,  the  attention  of  medical  and  phy- 
siological observers  from  an  e^rly  period  of  our  science,  and  has 
not  been  neglected  in  modern  times.  An  America  writer,  the  late 
Dr.  Carpenter,  of  New  Orleans,  has,  amcaig  others,  pointed  thiB 
manifestation  of  intermittence  in  ike  functions,  and  after  showings 
as  Dr.  Laycock  had  done  already,  that  the  periodicity  of  these  is 
j;ovemed  by.  a  power  or  agenqy  inherent  in  the  system,  and  only  in  a 
secondary  manner  dependent  ^pQn  the  physical  influences  whiah  snr- 
round  us,  properly  remarks:  **This  principle  once  estsblished,  it  be- 
comes an  easy  matter  to  account  for  the  intermittence  of  disease,  by 
referring  it  to  the  persistent  and  controlling  influence  of  these  phy- 
siological oscillations,  whose  periods  and  intervals  continue  to  mark 
.and  measure  its  stages  and  paroxysms.  The  matter  of  surprise  and 
inquiry  will  then  become,  not  why  some  diseases  are  intermittent 
in  their  course,  but  rather,  why  it  is,  that  all  of  them  are  not  so  ?"^ 

I  New  Orleans  Med.  Journ.  iii.  423.  See,  on  this  subject,  Bicbat,  Anatomie  G^e- 
rale,  Lois  d' Intermittence,  i. ;  Holland  on  Morbid  Actions  of  Intermittent  Kind, 
Medical  Notes,  193,  Am.  ed. ;  Mongellai,  Essai  snr  les  Irritations  Intermittents,  yol. 
L  8-6;  N.  A.  Med!  and  Surg.  Journ.  i.  827. 
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Svrrely,  -rhm  we  taicd  all  these  fa^cAs  afxid  oiictdMla^GeB  into  ooiisi- 
demtioti,  v«  ^fliniiot  but  peroeive  llie  impropriety  of  ooDClttcUi^, 
fima  the  ocettxtence  of  Temisaictas  Md  even  full  ittteliBifiBions  in 
pneumonia,  that  the  disease  must  ^ecesearily  ha  the  ofibptiAg  <^  the 
^CMfie  "which  gives  rise  to  periodic  fevers,  aad  n^hing  ttiote  than  a 
pecmlaar  form  of  l^e  bitten 

The  ^tkMi$  of  ibe  ^anfOipgnodie  treOhjmU  in  pn^mmia-^-^tppoeinff  it 
tftxe — noftvc^ofAeiievaUyinquutkm, — For  these  reasons,  I  atnnot 
prepared  to-  admit  that,  in  managing  a  ease  of  pnemnonic  inflamma- 
tk)tt,  ^*we  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  &6t  that  we  are  dealing  with 
la  constitotional  disease — with  a  periodic  fevef-^whioh  is  to  be  re- 
lieved by  qtiinia,or  to  adduce,  firom  the  ^apposed  benefieial  effects 
x>f  that  rmiedy  in  the  disease  in  qnestion,  an  argnment  in  fovour  of 
the  identity  contended  for.  'Phis  argument  may  be  traced 'Ar  back 
in  the  history  of  otur  science,  when  every  diaease  &at  was  cured 
^y  bark  was  supposed  to  partake  of  the  nature  of  an  intermittent 
fever<— to  be,  in  £k^  only  a  ^riodic  fever  in  disgoise.  The  prac- 
tical advice  above  referred  to  can,  at  most,  apply  to  acme  cases  only, 
^nd  certainly  not  to  -all  In  the  large  majority  of  instances  of  pneu- 
monia, aa  obMrved  everywfaere^^-evto  in  v^ery  inatiky  of  those  eeeh 
in  the  Soit&-'-^Ae  phyiliciian  will  have  no  reason  to  bear  in  mind 
'Wliat  Dr.  !M«rrill  lays  so  much  stress  upon.  The  disease  is  in  no 
way  connected  with  periodic  fever.  It  is  a  eobstlMitional  affection 
in  this^sense  otily,  ^at  the  system  at  large  becomes  implicated  in 
the  morbid  di^ttrbance  by  nertous  and  arterial  reaction.  In  that 
redpect  it  is  closely  allied  to  all  othet  complaints  in  which  impcNrt- 
ant  organs  or  tissues  become,  from  some  cause  or  other,  the  seat  of 
inflamnuttion,  and  in  wluch,  unless  the  powers  of  life  are  efuehed, 
ftom  the  outset,  and  placed  beyond  the  possibility  of  reaoticm,  febrile 
phenomraaMt  in.  Hence,  the  principal  object  in  the  treatment 
'Will  be,  not  to  Cure  the  constitutional  disease,  but  the  local  inflam- 
mation and  its  various  eomplications ;  because,  on  the  disappear- 
ance of  these,  the  case  will  come  to  an  end.  Supposing,  now,  that 
4aome  cases  get  well  under  the  use  of  quinia,  the  result  could  not 
prove  the  connection  suggested.  Before  adducing  that  success  for 
the  purpose  in  question,  it  would  be  necessary,  Arst,  to  demonstrate 
beyond  doubt  tiie  reality  of  the  benefit  to  be  derived  from  the 
remedy,  or  rather  of  the  superiority  <^  the  method  proposed,  if  not 
.the  indispettsable  necessity  of  resorting  to  it;  and  secondly,  to  show 
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how,  admitting  the  results  to  be  as  adyantageons  and  maryeUous 
as  the  warmest  advocates  of  the  method  represent  them  to  be,  they 
can  in  any  way  serve  to  prove  the  dependence  of  thoracic  inflam- 
mation upon  ordinary  periodic  fever. 

Now,  as  to  the  former  of  these  points — ^the  great  benefit  or  supe- 
riority claimed  for  the  quinia  practice,  when  resorted  to  during 
the  abatement  of  febrile  excitement  in  pneumonia — I  cannot  greatly 
err,  when  expressing  the  opinion  that  many,  very  many  practitioners, 
in  all  parts  of  the  world,  who  have  seen  much  of  the  disease,  and 
acquired  the  needful  skill  in  its  management,  will  feel  no  disposi- 
tion to  join  in  singing  the  praise  of  that  method,  or  to  adopt  it  to 
the  exdusion  of  the  one  they  have  heretofore  employed.  They 
will  say,  and  I  suspect  that  statistical  returns  will  bear  them  out  in 
the  assertion,  that  while  autumnal  fevers,  especially  when  they 
assume  the  truly  periodic  type,  call,  in  some  of  their  stages,  for  the 
use  of  anti-periodics,  and  more  particularly  of  quinia,  it  is  very 
far  Arom  being  proved  that  the  same  will  hold  good  with  regard 
to  pneumonia  and  kindred  thoracic  inflammations,  which  are,  to  say 
the  least,  cured  just  as  well  without  as  with  the  aid  of  the  salts  of 
bark;  that  in  their  usual  form  they  yield  to  antiphlogistics,  gene- 
ral and  topical,  and  to  revulsives,  or  even,  in  some  instances,  to  the 
powers  of  nature;  that,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  the  quinia  prac- 
tice would  be  not  only  useless  but  hazardous,  and  should  on  this 
account  be  avoided;  that,  as  a  general  rule,  the  remedy,  if  used  at 
all,  can  only  be  so  after  other  means  of  a  different  or  opposite  kind 
have  been  resorted  to ;  and  that,  when  these  have  been  properly 
timed  and  judiciously  employed,  the  disease  seldom  requires  the 
aid  of  tonics,  still  less  of  those  possessing  an  anti-periodic  power. 
They  will  say,  besides,  that  when  tonics  are  called  for,  it  is  not  in 
virtue  of  their  anti-periodic  effects;  that  as  much  advantage,  if  not 
more,  is  derived  from  other  articles  of  the  materia  medica ;  and 
that,  when  the  disease  assumes  the  typhoid  form,  it  may  be  more 
successfully  treated  by  local  depletions  and  revulsives,  or  by  the 
latter  without  the  former,  together  with  stimulating  diaphoretics  and 
expectorants,  and  sometimes  with  stimulants  and  tonics.  Finally, 
they  will  say  that,  when  the  latter  are  required  or  admissible,  quinia 
win  often  answer  a  good  purpose ;  but  that  it  is  doubtful  whether 
it  will  be  more  serviceable  than  other  articles*  of  the  materia 
medica.  In  all  this,  the  majority  of  professional  men  throughout 
this  country  and  in  Europe  will,  I  have  little  doubt,  acquiesce. 
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In  these  parts,  where,  I  should  presume,  the  treatment  of  pneu- 
monic inflammation  is  as  well  understood,  and  as  successful,  as  it 
is  in  any  other  section  of  the  world,  I  feel  confident  that  few  physi- 
cians of  note  would  be  disposed,  from  experience,  to  resort  to  quinia 
or  other  kindred  remedies  at  any  but  the  last  period  of  the  disease, 
or  when  signs  of  prostration  or  relaxation  of  the  powers  of  life 
manifest  themselves.  But  in  such  instances  they  would  prescribe 
•it  on  yery  di£Esrent  principles  from  those  advocated  by  Dr.  Merrill; 
and  I  think  it  might  be  shown  that  the  same  sentiment  is  enter- 
tained elsewhere,  even  in  the  very  section  of  country  where  he  has 
acquired  the  larger  share  of  his  experience. 

To  this  it  may  be  added,  that  the  claim  set  up  in  latter  times  for 
quinia,  of  being  a  powerful  and  pure  counter-stimulant  or  sedative 
—especially  when  administered  in  large  doses — an  opinion  which, 
originating  in  Italy  some  thirty  years  ago,  has  received  the  support 
of  several  French,  English,  and  American  physicians,'  is  not,  after 
all,  sufficiently  authenticated,  so  &r,  particularly,  as  relates  to  dis- 
eases produced  by  causes  different  from  ordinary  malarial  exhala- 
tions, to  justify  a  resort  to  the  remedy  in  the  treatment  of  pneu- 
monia so  long  as  signs  of  inflammatory  irritation  exist  Admitting, 
therefore,  that  all  we  have  heard,  and  continue  to  hear,  concerning 
the  manifestation  of  that  property,  and  of  the  wonderful  effect  result- 
ing from  it  in  periodic  fevers,  of  all  possible  grades,  types,  and 
forms — ^to  say  nothing  of  dozens  of  other  complaints,  the  number  of 
which  seems  to  enlarge  with  every  succeeding  writer,  in  some  sec- 
tions of  our  country — were  placed  beyond  the  possibility  of  doubt, 
the  £EU3t  would  not  help  those  who,  from  a  supposed  similarity  of 
effect  of  certain  remedies  in  certain  diseases,  venture  thp  conclusion 
that  those  diseases  are  similar;  for  it  is  yet  to  be  proved,  by  correct 
clinical  observations,  that  quinia  exhibits  that  property,  and  is  re- 
markably successful  in  pneumonia.  Nay,  more,  supposing  these 
wonderful  effects,  both  as  regards  the  latter  disease  and  malarial 

I  Bailly,  Traits  des  Fi^Tres  latem.  1825,  p.  424 ;  Ouersant,  Did  d«  MM.  xxyi.  564; 
Gerommi,  AnnaU  UniT.  de  MM.»  March,  1841 ;  Blair,  107 ;  Drake,  746  ;  Bell's  Leo- 
tores,  ii.  782 ;  Boling,  Am.  Joorn.  N.  S.  viii.  89 ;  Fenner,  New  Orleans  Journ.  y.  208 ; 
Id.  9, 318,  &c. ;  Id,  Southern  Reports,  ii.  849 ;  McCormick,  New  Orleans  Journ.  ii.  175 ; 
Holmes,  A.  J.,  N.  S.,  xii.  804;  Merrill,  New  Orleans  Journ.  tiH.  161,  168;  Upshur, 
Stethoscope,  ii.  487 ;  McCaw,  Stethoscope,  iL  666,  &o. ;  Desideiio,  Comptes  Bendus 
de  I'Acad.  des  Sciences,  iz.  509;  Ballj,  J.  O^n.  de  MM.  Oct  18,  1829,  p.  7 ;  M4rat 
et  Delens,*Diot  de  Mat  Med,  y.  607;  Jacquot,  Arch.  G^n,  1845,  Yi.  76;  Briquet, 
Traits  Th^rapeutique  do  Qoinquina,  21,  42,  107,  128. 
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•complaints,  to  be  such  as  tkey  are  Tepretented  in  certain  cpuotees; 
iiupposing  that  qainia  is  a  decided  sedati?^;  that  it  is  «  perfeoily 
harmless  remedy;  that  by  its  means  ferrsrs  ittay  be  OQt«hort  at  the 
outset ;  supposing  that  it  may  be  safely,  and,  indeed,  beneficially 
employed  in  large  and  npeated  doses  throughoot  the  attack  of 
these  diseases,  or  before  the  complete  cessation  of  jS»brile  reaction, 
cand  that  analogous  efEects  may  be  expected  to  Desalt,  and  ase  ob- 
tained, in  pneumonia,  it  is  difficult  to  perceive  how,  ftom  Aiese 
<;ircumBtanoes,  a  proof  of  die  identity  of  this  disease  with  fever  can 
be  deriTed.  •    - 

Not  only  does  the  success  of  quinia  in  the  latter  fell  to  indicate 
that  the  same  result  must  necessarily  attend  the  employment  of  the 
remedy  in  pneumonia,  bat  success  in  both  complaints  would  lend 
no  help  to  the  adrocates  of  the  identity  in  question.  In  the  first 
place,  no  fieiult  can  be  found  with  those  who  in  the  present  state  of 
the  question  at  issue,  are  sk^ical  as  to  the  wonders  related  of 
quinia,  and  feel  disposed  to  question  the  propriety  of  administering 
▼ery  large  doses  of  it  at  the  commencement  of  a  febrile  attad^, 
^thout  waiting  for  a  marked  remission,  and  especially  during  the 
continuance  of  high  arterial  action  and  symptoms  of  local  inflam- 
mation or  irritation ;  for,  after  all,  this  practice,  for  which  Dr.  Dun- 
das^  claims  credit,  but  for  which  the  profession  in  this  coontry  w«s 
long  before  his  time  indebted,  some  say  (for  ihis  important  point, 
if  important  it  really  be,  has  not  yet  been  satis&ctorily  eetded,  there 
being  several  claimants  in  the  field)  to  Dr.  Thomas  Feam,'  of  Ala- 
bama; others  to  Dr,  Metcalf,*  of  Miss.;  and  some,  again,  to  Dr.  Per- 
rine,^  of  the  same  State ;  this  practice,  I  say,  though  it  enumerates 
warm  and  respectable  advocates  both  on  this  and  the  other  side  of 
the  Atlantic,'  cannot  be  said  with  certainty  to  have  proved,  in  the 

1  Sketohes  of  BrasU,  2$7,  291»  &o.  >  Feuer't  Bonlkem  R^perte,  iL  84S. 

*  Id,  1.  352.  «  Amer.  Joara.  zi  250. 

»  Drake,  Western  J.  xi. ;  76.  Die.  &c.  of  the  Valley,  &c.  776,  789 ;  May,  TransyL 
J.  X.;  Van  Buren,  Examiner,  1846;  Upsher,  ih.\  Maillot.,  Fi^Tres  Interm.  11,  140, 
862;  Broqaa,  M^m.  8ur  le  Sulf.  de  Qninine,  Bulletin,  vi.  619,749;  viii.  624  ;  Fletcher, 
Med.  Times  and  Gax.  April  23, 1858,  p.  422;  Ih,  Braithwaite,  pt  xxvii.  264,  Am  ed. ; 
K.  Gee  and  W.  Eddowes,  Lancet,  Sept.  1853,  p.  210,  Am.  ed.;  Cummins,  i6.  218; 
Sigaud,  Climat  et  Maladies  du  Brdsil,  245;  Briquet,  Traits  Th^rapeutique,  889,  858, 
866;  Tuck,  N.  0.  J.  u.  308;  Mitchell,  i6.  iU.  16;  Merrill,  ib.  viii.  161;  Fenner.  tb,  t. 
209;  n>.  ix.  818;  Ih.  Southern  Med.  Rep.  i.  118;  lb.  ii.  98;  McCraven,  N.  0.  J.  y. 
284;  McCormick,  N.  0*  J.  ii.  178;  Coolidge,  South.  Med.  Bep.  iL  449;  H»8pel,  MaL 
de  TAlg^rie,  li.  832,  &o.;  Manson,  Stethoscope,  iii.  135. 
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Ikfto^s  of  Bv^ry  good  and  eafe  praotitioiier,  as  advanUigeoiifii,  exeept 
perhaps  uader  ezoeptkmal  circumstances,  as  its  originators  and 
partiaaos  ao  confidently  assert. 

To  whomaoeyer  the, bright  idea  may  ha¥e  suggested  itself  among 
.ns»  the  practice  is -evidently  jbut  a  i>eYiyal  of  the  one  suggested  and 
resorted  to  as  early  as  tibe  close  of  the  seyenteenth  century,  by 
3Iorton — adopted  not  long  after  by  Torti,  Burserius,  Werlhof, 
'Tmka,  and  other  physicians  of  the  times,  and  highly  eulogized, 
so  far  at  least  as  regards  its  applicability  to  yellow  feyer,  by 
Arcgula,  Surravia,  Lafoente,  BobadiUsy  and  the  minority  of  Spanish 
physicians,  as  well  as  by  Valentin,  Cassaoi  Lefbulon,  Guyon,  Saya- 
r^si,  Stevens,  Kuhi^,  &a-— of  administering  the  Peruvian  bark  in  the 
largest' possible  doses,  in  all  stages  of  the  disease,  after  little  prepa- 
raticm,  or  without  any  preparation  at  all;  and  we  all  know  that  the 
auocess  obtained  from  it,  though  satis&ctory  in  a  few  cases,  has  not 
been  such  as  to  encourage  its  general  adoption.  The  theoretical 
views  upcm  which  the  practice  was  predicated  were,  doubtless,  s<Mn0- 
what  different  from  those  by  which  the  advocates  of  the  quinia 
treatment,  above  referred  to,  are  guided;  but  the  effects  claimed  are 
similar.  Forget  for  a  moment  that  the  writers  cited  are  speaking 
of  cinchona,  and  not  of  quinia,  and  you  may  fancy  that  the  latter 
remedy  is  the  subject  of  their  remarks.  Upon  the  administration 
of  a  large  dose,  it  was  said,  the  pulse  is  reduced ;  the  skin  cools 
and  moistens;  thirst,  if  it  existed,  disappears;  the  tongue  becomes 
clean  and  moist;  in  a  word,  fever  disappears  as  by  enchantment; 
Bjxd  if  the  patient  experience  a  little  uneasin^s  about  the  head,  a 
little  dizziness,  perhaps  a  slight  buzzing  in  the  ears,  the  whole  soon 
subsides,  and  convalescence  follows.  Such  were  the  eflfects  daimed 
for  bark,  in  the  class  of  disease  in  which  the  quinia,  used  in  the 
way  mentioned,  is  said  to  act  as  by  magic.  Is  not  the  fi&te  of  the 
f<»rmer  practice  calculated  to  raise  some  doubts  as  to  the  perma- 
nence of  reputation  of  the  latter? 

Let  it  be  said,  en  passant,  that  experience  will  doubtless  one  day 
demonstrate,  to  all  whose  eyes  are  not  blinded  by  theory,  that  more 
ncHse  has  recently  been  made  about  the  abortive  plan  of  treating 
febrile  diseases  by  means  of  scruple  or  even  larger  doses  of  quinia, 
given,  with  or  without  preparation,  at  the  outset  of  the  attack,  with 
the  intention  of  arresting  their  progress,  j^han  is  warranted  by  the 
nature  jof  the  results  obtained.    Entitled  as  the  authority  of  many 
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of  the  advocates  of  the  plan  may  be  to  our  respect,  it  may  be 
fairly  suspected  that,  in  singing  its  praise  so  loudly,  and  pro- 
claiming its  superiority  over  every  other  heretofore  pursued,  they 
have  allowed  their  imagination  to  get  somewhat  the  better  of 
their  judgment.  To  this  conclusion  I  am  the  more  inclined,  be- 
cause it  is  yet  to  be  proved  that  remittent  and  yellow  fevers,  when 
once  established,  can  be  arrested  in  their  course ;  and  the  practice 
has  failed,  and  even  proved  detrimental,  in  the  hands  of  other 
observers,  so  far  especially  as  regards  the  yellow  fever.*  Besides 
this,  several  of  its  more  zealous  advocates  would  extend  the  prac- 
tice to  every  other  form  of  fever  named  in  the  books — typhus, 
typhoid,  &c. — in  which,  when  resorted  to  by  other  equally  skilful 
physicians,  in  this  country  and  elsewhere,  quinia,  as  an  abortive, 
sedative,  or  specific,  has  failed  to  produce  the  anticipated  effect,* 
unless  perhaps  the  disease  had  assumed  a  decidedly  remittent  or 
intermittent  type,  when  it  required  no  prophet  to  tell  us  it  would 
be  useful.  It  is  true  that,  by  the  warm  supporters  of  the  plan  in 
question,  no  heed  is  taken  of  the  opposition  it  has  encountered; 
but  on  inquiry  we  cannot  find  that  any  stronger  reason  has  been 
assigned  (and,  taking  all  things  into  consideration,  it  cannot  but 
appear  extraordinary  that  something  better  could  not  have  been 
offered)  for  the  failure  experienced,  even  with  what  might  well  be 
regarded  as  classical  doses  of  the  panacea,  than  that  physicians  who 
recount  their  ill  success  would  have  obtained  opposite  results  had 
they  only  given  the  quinia  a  fair  trial;  in  other  words,  adminis- 
tered it  earlier  and  in  larger  quantities.  To  those  who  have  no 
hobbies  to  ride,  the  fact  of  these  repeated  failures,  to  say  nothing  of 
certain  analogies  they  may  bear  in  mind,  and*  sundry  theoretical 
views  they  may  entertain  respecting  the  pathology  of  the  disease, 
and  the  mode  of  operation  of  the  remedy,  will  be  sufficient  to 
deter  them  from  joining  in  the  hosannas  sung  in  some  quarters; 
while  the  allegation  that  southern  and  western  physicians,  who,  we 
should  think,  cannot  be  accused  of  over-timidity  in  the  use  of  reme- 

>  Stone,  N.  0.  J.  li.  184,  &&, ;  Dickson,  Chftrleeton  J.  i.  14;  Lewis,  N.  0.  J.  i  42fi, 
427 ;  lb.  It.  174;  N.  0.  J.  x.  279 ;  Fnrlonge,  Laneet,  Deo.  1858,  p.  441,  Am.  ed.  In 
this  citj,  last  autumn,  the  quinia  practice  failed  completely. 

>  Gibbs,  Fenner,  ii. ;  Boling,  N.  0.  J.  iz.  2,  &c. ;  Maggibbon,  N.,  0.  J.  x.  25,  86; 
(Scruggs,  N.  0.  J.  X.  206;  Gordon,  tft.  146,  210;  Fletcher,  Braithwaite's  Abstract, 
July,  1858,  p.  264 ;  Gjntst,  Am.  J.  xxrL  (N.  S.)  104 ;  Barclay,  lied.  Times,  Jan.  8, 68. 
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dial  agents — witness  the  history  of  calomel,  tartar  emetic,  and  the 
laDcet,  among  them — have  not  been  struck  with  the  success  of  the 
abortive  method,  simply  because  they  had  not  been  heroic  enough 
with  quinia,  which  the  most  cautious  among  them  daily  use  in 
doses  which  cause  astonishment  in  excellent  and  skilful  practitioners 
elsewhere,  will  appear  passing  ludicrous,  and  may  recall  to  their 
minds,  as  it  has  done  to  mine,  a  certain  passage  in  Gil  Bias,  in 
which  the  great  Sangrado — the  worthy  prototype  of  more  than  one 
physician  of  an  era  not  very  remote  firom  our  own — accounts  for 
the  loss  of  the  Canon  Sedillot,  whom  he  had,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
bled  profusely  and  deluged  with  warm  water.  I  quote  the  original: 
^^  Comme  il  rendait  les  demiers  soupirs  le  m^ecin  parut,  et  demeura 
un  pen  sot,  malgrd  Thabitude  qu'il  avait  de  d^p^her  ses  malades. 
Cependant  loin  d'imputer  la  mort  du  chanoine  k  la  boisson  et  aux 
saign^s,  il  sortit  en  disant  d'un  air  froid  qu'on  ne  lui  avait  pas  fait 
tirer  assez  de  sang  ni  fait  boire  assez  d'eau  chaude."^ 

I  am  aware  that  the  experiments  of  Bricquet  and  others  show, 
that  the  sulphate  of  quinia,  when  given  in  doses  of  fifteen  grains  or 
upwards,  has  a  tendency  to  reduce  very  considerably  the  frequency 
and  force  of  the  circulation;  and  that  a  similar  effect  is  also  obtained 
in  lower  animals,  whether  the  remedy  be  administered  by  injection 
into  the  vessels,  by  the  stomach,  or  by  insertion  into  the  cellular 
tissue.'  I  am  aware,  also,  that  this  depressing  action  of  quinia 
has  been  very  frequently  observed  in  this  country  and  in  Europe.^ 
But  while  we  admit  all  this,  and  feel  convinced,  besides,  that  many 
physicians,  among  us  especially,  have  heretofore  been  too  timid  in 
the  administration  of  the  article,  have  used  it  in  too  small  doses, 
and  postponed  it  too  long;  that  it  is  better  to  give  it  in  a  few  smart 
doses,  than  in  small  and  repeated  quantities ;  and  that,  in  some 
cases,  it  is  tolerated,  and  has  produced  excellent  effects  in  very  lai^e 
doses ;  nevertheless,  it  is  impossible  to  shut  our  eyes  to  the  fact 

1  LIt.  ii.  chap.  ii. 

'  Comptes  Rendns  des  Stances  de  TAcad.  des  Sci.  xxvii.  549 ;  lb.  Reflexions  sur 
I'emploi  du  S.  de  Q.  ft  hautes  doses,  Bulletin,  riii.  898 ;  /6.  Traits  Th^rapeutique,  &c. 
21,42. 

*  Briquet,  Tralt^  Th^rapeutique  du  Qninquina,  21,  42,  &e. ;  Bally  and  Banquier, 
J.  Q^.  de  M^d.  Oct.  1829,  p.  7 ;  Jacquot,  Arch.  Gen.  1845,  ri.  76 ;  Lambert, 
Easai  sur  la  M^thode  Endermique,  97 ;  Guersant,  Repertoire  des  So.  Med.  art  Quin- 
quiiia;  Legrouz,  Jonm.  de  M^d.  et  de  Chir.  Pratiques,  April,  1845;  Boucher,  Sur 
remploi  da  8.  de  Q.  dans  la  f'lhm  Typhoide.  Th^se,  1846,  See  others,  mentioned 
above,  at  p.  178. 
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tiiat  tihia  sedative  action  does  not  alwayis  manifest  itself;  that 
quinia  not  unfrequently  increases  the  force  and  activity  of  the  cir- 
culation ;  that  when  the  sedation  is  produced,  it  is  for  the  most  part 
secondary,  and  akin,  as  Guersant,  MoCaw,  and  others  remark,  to 
that  occasioned  by  overpowering  portions  of  alcoholic  or  other 
stimulants^  or  to  the  after  ef^t  of  lesser  doses  of  these ;  that  it  is 
preceded  by  a  stage  of  reaction— ^in  short,  it  may  be,  but  too  evident 
to  be  denied — that  when  produced,  the  depression  of  the  circulation 
is  obtained  at  the  expense  of  the  brain  and  nervous  system  (of 
which  it  is  far  from  being  a  trtie  sedative),  and  of  the  gastric  and 
sometimes  the  entire  mncous  membrane,  on  which  it  operates  as  an 
irritant ;  that  in  ordinary,  if  not  in  all  diseases,  the  existence  of 
inflammation  is  generally  found  by  physicians  entitled  to  the  fullest 
credit,  to  prove  a  bar  to  its  production,  and  that  this  morbid  condi- 
tion is  apt  to  be  aggravated  by  the  free  use  of  the  remedy.  All 
this  is  so  evident,  that  we  may  venture  the  remark  that  experience- 
will,  before  a  very  long  while,  prove,  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  candid 
observers,  that  those  who-  carry  the  vaunted  abortive  plan  to  the 
extent  recommended;  those  who  use  quinia  in  very  large  doses, 
without  regard  to  the  existence  of  inflammation,  and  prescribe  it 
as  well  during  the  exacerbation  of  febrile  complaints  as  during  the 
apyrexia,  run  the  risk  of  doing  much  mischief;  that  they  are  re- 
commending a  method  of  treatment  very  far  from  being  calculated 
to  lessen  the  ratio  of  mortality ;  that  of  the  cases  which  appear 
to  have  been  greatly  benefited,  or  cured  by  the  use  of  quinia  given 
in  the  heroic  way  mentioned,  not  a  few  have  got  well  in  spite  of 
the  treatment;  that  others  are  seriously  injured  by  it,  or  receive* 
the  seed  of  much  subsequent  mischief;  and  that,  of  those  who  suc- 
cumb under  the  plan  in  question,  many  might  have-  had  a  better 
chance  of  recovery  if  treated  in  a  different  way. 

The  supposition  must  appear  the  more  na4;ural,  when  we  reflect 
that  more  than  enough  may  be  gathered  from  experiments  insti- 
tuted in  England,  France,  Italy,  and  this  country,  as  well  as  from 
clinical  observations  made  by  most  reliable  authorities  in  all  parts 
of  the  world,  to  demonstrate,  beyond  the  possibility  of  doubt,  that  the 
sulphate  of  quinia  possesses  toxical  properties  of  no  inconsiderable 
power,  and  sufficiently  glaring  to  prevent  all  prudent  physicians  from 
trifling  with  it,  and  from  using  it,  without  absolute  necessity,  in  the 
enormous  doses  resorted  to  by  a  few  French  and  Italian  practi- 
tioners, but  more  particularly  in  certain  parts  of  this  country;  often 
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without  the  most  remote  regard  to  the  idiosynorasy  of  the  patient^ 
to  the  oondition  of  the  stomach  or  bowels,  and  to  other  eirctiin- 
stances  of  like  importaixee.    Let  the  reader  turn  to  the  results  of 
expeximents  on  dogs  and  other  anhnals,  and  he  will  find  that,  when> 
giren  in  large  doses,  quinia  has  ocoasionalljpvoduced  stupor,  dilated 
popils,  coma,  conTulsions,  and  death ;  and  that  dissection  in  such 
oases  has  revealed  congestion  of  the  brain  and  its  membranes,  and 
a  flnid  state  of  the  blood.    What  is  more  to  onr  present  parpdlse, 
the.  experiments  of  Magendie,  Mdlier,  and  others  exhibited,  besides. 
the  phenomena  mentioned,  signs  of  congestion  of  the  longs  during 
li£8,  and  complete  hepatization  of  these  organs  after  deoth.^    Turn- 
ing to  the  humaa  species,,  we  find  that  much-mischief  has  sometimes 
resulted  from  the  same  remedy.    Cases  could  here  be. referred  to, 
in  whioh  an  active  quinia  treatment,  pursued  with,  the  view  to  oupei 
what  was  supposed  to  be  obscure  remittent  fever,  gave  risetoson*. 
dry  and  very  distressing  nervous  symptoms,  which  it  required  mnah 
time  to  eradicate.    I  have  now  in  my  mind  a  caseof  that  kind  of 
fever,  treated  in  strict  accordance  with  the  rules:  of  the  method  in 
question^  by  one  of  its  most  zealous  and  experienced  advocates,  and 
with  which  I  became  conversant  in  the  South;  in  which  the  patient,* 
although  she  recovered  firom  the  disease^  had  a  tedious  oonva«i 
lescence,  and  remained  for  years  a  martyr  to  the  effects  of  extra 
qniniaism*    The  remedy,  when  admini^ered  in  large,  sometimes  in- 
moderate,  doses,  has  given  rise,  besides  tinnitus  aurium-^its  usual 
att&ndant-*-to  agitation,  headache,  vertigo,  subsultus  tendinum,  deli- 
rinm,  coma,  hfflmaturia^  frequent  micturition,  dysuria,  amaurosis^ 
deafiiess,  gastralgia,  gastro^enteritic  inflammation,  diarrhoea,  epileptic 
symptoms,  extreme  prostration,  paralysis,  loss  of  speech,  uterine 
hemorrhage,  numbness  and  coldness  of  the  sur&ce,  echymosis,  pe« 
tachisB,  &c. 

In  all  this,  I  am  fully  borne  out  by  the  results  of  the  experi« 
ments  of  Briquet,'  already  referred  to,  of  Bennet,^  M^ier,^  Deside* 
rio,'  Geromini,*  Baldwin,^  and  others*  Thus,  the  experiments  of 
Desiderio  show  that  quinia,  when  given  in  large  doses,  produces 
drowsiness,  a  difficulty  of  keeping  the  erect  posture,  a  tendency  to 

>  M^Imt,  op.  dt,  726,  729.  '  Op.  cU,  zxvii.  649. 

»  Edinb.  Monthly  J.  Jan.  1852;  Am.  J.  Oct  1852,  p.  491. 
«  Mem.  de  I'Acad.  de  Med.  x.  722.  * 

*  Comptes  rendus  de  TAcad.  des  Sciences,  xx.  870.  *  Op,  cU, 

*  Jam.  J.  (N.  S.)  xiii.  292.    See  also  PeroiM,  Mat.  Med*  ii. ;  Lancet,  xxxix. 
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immobilitj,  dimness  of  vision,  and  a  dropping  of  the  eyelids. 
Acetate  of  morphia  and  alcohol,  when  given  in  suitable  doses  (the 
size  of  these  dijETering  according  to  the  kind  of  animals  experimented 
upon),  produce  effects  analogous  to  those  resulting  from  quinia,  and 
when  administered  in  cases  in  which  the  latter  has  been  freely 
given,,  add  their  effects  to  those  occasioned  by  the  other.  On  the 
other  hand,  distilled  laurel- water  produces  effects  of  a  contrary  kind; 
and  may,  to  a  certain  extent,  be  considered  as  an  antidote  to  qui- 
nia. Bleeding  is  still  more  efficacious  in  that  respect  Powdered 
digitalis  appeared  to  produce  analogous  effects.  The  experiments 
of  Briquet  himself,  upon  which  stress  has  been  laid  by  the  advocates 
of  the  heroic  quinia  practice,  prove  that,  when  thrown  into  the 
bloodvessels,  the  remedy  produces  cerebral  excitement,  and  gene- 
cally  convulsions.  When  it  penetrates  the  brain  in  an  indirect 
manner,  there  is,  first,  a  certain  amount  of  g^ieral  agitation;  then 
foUow  debility,  headache,  vertigo,  tinnitua  aurium,  and  paralysis  of 
the  acoustic  nerves,  intolerance  of  vision,  burning  sensation  in  the 
orbits,  weakness  of  sight,  dilatation  of  "the  pupils,  and  blindness, 
numbness  of  the  skin  of  the  &ce,  subsultus  tendinum,  trembling  of 
the  limbs,  an  appearance  of  intoxication;  then  a  general  collapse 
and  loss  of  muscular  power,  diminution  or  cessation  of  pain  in  cases 
of  neuralgia.  Autopsy  reveals  injection  of  the  large  vessels  of 
the  pia  mater,  slight  sandy  injection  of  the  substance  of  the  brain, 
and  sometimes  meningitis. 

The  same  experiments  establish  the  taud  that  quinia  produces  an 
hypercemic  or  engorged  state  of  the  lungs.  In  small  doses  it  ex- 
cites the  lining  membrane  and  secretory  organs  of  the  mouth,  pro- 
duces salivation,  and  increases  the  appetite  and  digestive  powers. 
When  given  in  large  quantities,  and  persevered  in  for  some  time, 
it  sometimes  produces  inflammation  of  the  mucous  membranes; 
and  gives  rise  to  vomiting,  colic,  diarrhoea,  and  all  the  phenomena 
of  gastritis  and  enteritis  in  a  mild  degree.  The  urinary  organs  suffer 
irritation,  as  manifested  by  pain,  frequent  desire  to  make  water, 
hematuria,  dysuria,  and  even  retention  of  urine.  In  women,  the 
free  use  of  the  article  not  unfrequently  gives  rise  to  uterine  hemor- 
rhage. In  men,  small  doses  excite  the  sexual  organs,  while  large 
and  frequently  repeated  doses  produce  reverse  effects.  The  skin 
is  benumbed  and  cpoled,  and  spotted  over  with  ecchymoses  and 
petechiaB.  While  doing  all  this — while  producing  these  various 
morbid  changes  in  the  tissues  and  organs,  quinia  affects  the  compo- 
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sition  of  the  blood,  which,  aocording  to  many,'  it  notably  defibrinates, 
and  renders  fluid,  dark,  and  incoagulable;  or,  as  would  appear  to 
result  from  the  numerous  experiments  and  observations  of  Briquet,' 
it  renders,  on  the  contrary,  richer  in  fibrin;  and  it  would  not 
be  difficult  to  point  out  instances  in  which,  when  pushed  to  what 
certain  physicians  in  our  country  would  regard  as  safe  and  even 
moderate  doses,  it  has  caused  death,^  not  only  in  animals  experi- 
mented upon,  but  in  the  human  species. 

With  these  facts  before  us,  it  cannot  be  deemed  improper  to 
suggest  the  necessity  of  abstaining  from  administering  the  remedy 
in  larger  doses  than  are  strictly  necessary  to  insure  its  specific 
effect — which  effect,  in  fevers,  especially,  is  due  not  so  much  to  the 
sedative  as  to  the  purely  antiperiodic  property  it  possesses.  ^  That 
this  property,  which  the  advocates  of  sedation  have  often  con- 
founded in  theory  with  the  latter  is  real,  will  not  be  denied  by 
those  who  have  seen  quinia  stop  intermittent  fever  without  pro- 
ducing any  apparent  effect  on  the  system,  save  a  little  buzzing  of 
the  ears.  In  the  next  place,  it  is  not  improper  to  suggest  the  pro- 
priety, as  a  general  rule,  of  desisting,  except  in  cases  of  extreme 
emergency,  from  the  use  of  it  during  the  continuance  of  high  febrile 
excitement,  and  especially  during  the  existence  of  well-marked  local 
inflammation,  and  of  reserving  it  for  the  period  when  by  other 
means  an  abatement  or  removal  of  these  have  been  obtained;  or 
for  those  instances  in  which  the  disease  assumes  a  congestive  or 
pernicious  character,  and  must  be  put  a  stop  to  at  all  hazard.  Let 
it  not  be  forgotten  that  some  of  the  most  decided  believers  in  the 
sedative  property  of  quinia,  who  are  friendly  to  its  use  in  large 
doses  in  fevers — intermittent  and  remittent — ^and  have  tried  it  on  a 
large  scale,  are  decidedly  opposed  to  its  employment  in  those  dis- 
eases whenever  the  surfaces  with  which  it  comes  in  contact — the 
mucous  membranes  of  the  stomach  and  bowels — are  in  a  state  of 

>  Magcndie,  Le9one  sur  les  Ph^nomenes  Physiques  4e  la  Vie ;  M^Uer,  M^.  de 
TAcad.  de  Mdd.  x.  725,  &c. ;  Oiacomini,  Annali  Universali  de  Medicina,  March,  1841 ; 
Baldwin,  Am.  J.  xiii.  (N.  S.)  290;  Quenant,  Diet,  de  Med.  xxTi.  5C7;  Bulletin  de 
VAcad.  de  M6d.  Tiii.  905;  Bonora  and  Arredi,  Ann.  UniT.  de  Modicina,  March,  1848, 
quoted  by  Miller ;  Monneret,  Mem.  enr  le  8.  de  Q.  &  haute  dose,  June  27,  1848 ;  Le- 
grouz,  op.  ciL 

^  Traits  Th^rapentique,  &c.  82,  &c. 

>  Depnisaye,  Ezaminateur  M6d.  16th  Feb.  1843,  quoted*by  M61ier,  733;  Briquet, 
Journal  de  M6d.  de  M.  Beau,  quoted  by  M61ier ;  Pi^dognel,  communibated  to  M^lier, 
Baldwin,  op,  eit.  293,  299 ;  Gueraant,  op.  eii.  668. 
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inflammation.  Among  these  may  be  mentioned  Briquet  himself, 
who  not  only  found,  in  his  experiments,  that  this  substance  occa- 
sionally produces  an  inflammatory  irritation  of  those  tissues,  but 
noticed  that  it  invariably  occasions  injurious  eflfects  whenever  the 
above-mentioned  parts  are  already  inflamed.  Hence,  he  advises  the 
discontinuance  or  omission  of  the  quihia  in  all  diseases  in  which 
those  membranes  are  so  affected.  And  as  this  condition,  or  at  least 
a  morbid  state  of  irritation  approximating  to  it,  obtains  very  com- 
monly at  some  period  of  remittent,  and  is  not  unfrequently  encoun- 
tered during  the  exacerbation  of  intermittent  fevers,  we  may  under- 
stand that,  in  the  opinion  of  the  great  apostle  of  sedation  himself, 
the  use  of  quinia  is  very  frequently  contra-indicated  in  those  dis- 
easesi  and  certainly  should  not  be  resorted  to  indiscriminately,  and 
without  due  regard  to  the  condition  of  gastro-intestinal  surfaces.* 

Be  this,  however,  as  it  may,  as  regards  autumnal  fevers  gene- 
rally; considering — what  every  one  knows — that,  more  than  any 
other  remedy,  quinia  finds  a  useful  application  in  such  fevers ; 
admitting,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  that  it  really  exercises  a  seda- 
tive action  in  them;  that  it  may  be  both  safely  and  advantage- 
ously administered  in  large  doses  during  the  exacerbation;  and 
that  the  inflammation  which  accompanies  malarial  diseases  is  so 
modified  by  the  poison  that  the  system  is  enabled  to  tolerate,  with 
comparative  impunity,  large  doses  of  the  medicine,  nothing  of  the 
kind  can  be  affirmed  in  regard  to  ordinary  inflammations — that  of 
the  lungs  among  them ;  if  not  in  a  special  manner.  In  these,  qui- 
nia, in  the  hands  of  skilful  observers,  has  not  usually  been  found  to 
exercise  the  pure  sedative  effect  in  question;  and  so  far  from  gene- 
rally proving  beneficial,  it  has  often,  when  administered  during  the 
force  of  the  febrile  excitement,  exasperated  the  disease.  Such  is  the 
case  when  quinia  is  given  in  the  usual  quantities;  and  surely,  we 
have  no  reason  to  believe  ^that  the  system,  in  such  cases,  is  under 
the  influence  of  a  modifying  agency  capable  of  placing  it  in  a  con- 
dition to  tolerate  the  medicine  in  the  large  and  indeed  immense 
doses  we  occasionally  hear  of. 

It  would  be  the  height  of  impropriety,  therefore,  to  argue,  from 
the  real  or  supposed  benefit  of  quinia  in  autumnal  fevers,  that  the 
remedy  will  be  equally  useful  in  pneumonia;  and  to  conclude,  from 
this  similarity  of  effects,  that  the  two  diseases  are  identical  in  nature 

>  Traits  Thirapentiqtte,  &o.  266. 
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and  oaosation,  and  that  piieumonia  is  only  a  particular  form  of 
periodic  fever.  The  impropriety  of  the  coTiclusion  will  appear  the 
Aore  evideDt;  because,  while  quinia  is  of  immense  benefit  in 
periodic  fevers,  and  may,  as  some  aver,  be  used  safely  in  them 
during  the  existence  of  fever,  or  even  inflammation,  it  is  found 
that  it  not  only  acts  injuriously  in  pneumonia,  but,  when  given  in 
large  doses,  has  at  times  exhibited  a  tendency  to  produce  the 
evil  we  wish  to  remove.  On  this  subject,  the  fisicts  mentioned 
by  M^er  (783,  734),  and  Baldwin  (xiii.  299),  can  leave  no  doubt ; 
while  the  reality  of  the  tendency  might,  in  the  absence  of  tho^e 
&ct8,  have  been  foreseen  from  the  results  obtained  on  dogs  and 
other  animals,  and  to  which  reference  has  already  been  made. 
Nor  is  it  less  certain  that  the  use  of  quinia  in  pneumonia  has  been 
discarded  or  its  benefit  doubted,  even  by  some  of  the  strongest 
advocates  of  its  sedative  action,  and  of  its  employment  in  the 
exacerbation  of  autumnal  fever.  Dr.  Boling  says:  "As  an  anti- 
phlogistic remedy  in  elevated  and  healthy  localities  (i.  e.  in  which 
the  disease  is  not  complicated  with  or  modified  by  malarial  fever), 
it  wUl  probably  never  supersede  Uie  lancet,  &c.,  though  it  may,  in 
many  cases,  be  brought  to  their  aid."*  "  It  may  be  administered^" 
aaysDr.  Upshur,  "during  the  intensity  of  the  febrile  paroxysm,  but 
not  if  the  fever  is  the  result  of  pneumonia  and  arachnitis;  and  ^e 
physician  who  should  give  quinia  in  these  diseases,  to  reduce  the 
pulse,'  because  he  had  seen  it  produce  such  an  effect  in  remittent 
fever  or  rheumatism,  would  commit  a  great  blunder."'  Not  differ- 
ent is  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Lewis,  of  Mobile,^  and  other  physicians  of 
the  South,  who  use  quinia  only  in  cases  requiring  tonics  and  stimu- 
lants, and  shun  it  in  truly  inflammatory  pneumonia. 

A  still  later,  and  very  intelligent  Southern  medical  writer — a 
Btrong  advocate  of  its  use  in  the  active  stage  of  remittent,  inter- 
mittent, and  continued  fevers — ^Dr.  McCaw,  of  Bichmond,  VpL,  re- 
marks :  "  Quinia  does  not  i^pply  itself  to  the  cure  of  inflammation 
of  a  local  character.  It  is  not,  in  my  opinion,  an  antiphlogistic  at 
all"  "I  know  that  some  of  the  quininists  do  say  that  it  is  of  great 
use  as  a  sedative,  even  in  this  class  of  diseases.  I  do  not  think  .so 
myself.  I  have  not  found  it  so,  certainly.  I  have  given  it  many 
times  during  the  progress  of  pneumonia  and  pleurisy ;  complicated 

>  AmeriMud  J.  viii.  110.  *  Stotluwoope,  \L  487. 

»li.  aJ.ir.  174;  iL  629. 
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with  intermittent  and  remittent  fever,  I  have  always  seen  it  cure 
tlie  complicsation,  but  never  the  inflammation.  In  truth,  the  short 
stimulating  stage  of  the  remedy  would  possibly  add  to  the  inflam- 
mation, but  that  its  special  influence  over  the  accompanying  fever, 
stopping  the  daily  paroxysms  of  congestion  which  must  be  so  per- 
nicious to  the  favourable  termination  of  the  disease,  amply  repays 
you  for  this  slight  mischief"*  "Notwithstanding  the  opinion  of 
contra-stimulists,"  says  a  high  authority,  *4t  is  admitted  by  unpre- 
possessed physicians,  that  Peruvian  bark  (and  its  salts)  aggravates 
pure  acute  inflammation,  and  it  is  hurtful  in  almost  every  paren- 
chymatous and  membranous  inflammation.  It  aggravates  pneu- 
monia and  gastro-enteritis  with  regular  fever.  It  is  not  less  injuri- 
ous in  inflammatory  diseases  farther  removed  from  the  centre  of 
the  circulation,"*  &c. 

Briquet  himself,  who  as  much  as  any  one  has  insisted  upon,  and 
endeavoured  to  prove  by  experiment  on  animals,  and  the  results  of 
clinical  observation,  the  sedative  action  of  the  quinia,  and  the  neces- 
sity of  using  it  in  all  febrile  diseases,  to  moderate  the  action  of  the 
heart  and  arteries,  acknowledges,  in  his  very  recent  volume  on  the 
therapeutic  employment  of  the  remedy:  1st,  that  the  coexistence 
of  a  large  proportion  of  fibrin  in  the  blood,  or  that  of  a  severe 
inflammation  of  the  membranes,  and  especially  of  the  parenchymOy 
exercise  on  the  heart  an  influence  which  the  sedative  property  in 
question,  administered  in  safe  doses,  cannot  neutralize ;  2d,  that  the 
administration  of  quinia,  given  in  doses  suflSciently  large  to  insure 
its  sedative  eflFects  on  the  circulation,  produces  in  the  economy  a 
sufficiently  serious  perturbation  to  induce  us  to  avoid  the  risk  of 
it,  in  cases  in  which,  firom  the  severity  of  the  disease,  it  becomes 
urgent  to  put  a  stop  to  it.*  » 

The  only  instances  of  pneumonia  in  which  quinia  has  been  found 
undeniably  and  decidedly  useful  for  the  purposes  contended  for,  are 
those  in  which  the  periodic  element  is  marked  by  well-defined  remis- 
sions, or  complete  intermissions,  and  the  malarial  complication  is 
clearly  exhibited.  It  matters  not  whether  these  intervals  be  of  long 
duration,  and  exhibit  the  quotidian  or  tertian  types,  or  whether 
the  exacerbation  or  paroxysm  return  afl«r  a  few  hours,  or  even  a 
single  hour  of  repose — ^a  phenomenon  which  we  know  to  occur  in 

1  Stethoscope,  ii.  670,  671.  *  Guentnt,  Diet,  de  M6d.  zz?i.  584. 

>  Op.  cU,  116. 
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Other  forms  of  diseases.^  In  these,  and  in  every  other  case  in 
which  this  periodic  element  is  manifest,  quinia  should,  undoubtedly, 
be  resorted  to,  more  especially  "when  the  disease  displays  a  per- 
nicious or  malignant  tendency — a  circumstance  which  renders  the 
recurrence  of  a  paroxysm  of  the  utmost  danger.  These  cases,  in 
which  the  inflammation  is  in  all  probability  modified  by  the 
malarial  taint,  in  such  a  way  as  to  tolerate  the  use  of  remedies, 
which,  under  other  circumstances,  could  not  be  borne  with  impu- 
nity, resist  every  other  mode  of  treatment.  They  cannot  be  cured 
by  antiphlogistics  alone ;  for  although  by  these  the  inflammatory 
affection  of  the  lungs  may,  if  imcombined,  be  removed,  the  malarial 
fever  or  taint  is  not  to  be  so  destroyed ;  and  the  recurrence  of  every 
paroxysm  or  exacerbation,  has  the  effect  of  aggravating  the  local 
disease;  which  cannot,  therefore,  be  eradicated,  unless  a  stop  be  put, 
by  anti-periodic  remedies,  to  the  complicating  complaint.  With 
the  cessation  of  the  latter,  the  pneumonic  inflammation,  if  it  has 
not  reached  beyond  the  first  stage,  generally  disappears  also.  In 
other  cases,  it  abates  considerably,  as  indicated  by  an  improvement 
in  the  general  symptoms  and  physical  signs.  In  others,  again,  it 
continues.  When  this  occurs,  it  must  be  treated  by  the  usual 
means.  But  these  cases,  which,  as  already  said,  are  generally,  if 
not  universally,  the  product  of  a  malarial  influence  superadded  to 
the  ordinary  cause  of  the  disease,  afford  us  examples,  not  of  simple 
pneumonia,  but  of  positive  complications  of  this  disease  with 
periodic  fever,  or  of  its  modification  through  the  agency  of  the 
febrile  poison.  As  a  natural  consequence,  they  are  rarely,  if  ever, 
encountered  in  our  large  cities,  or  in  very  many  places  where, 
though  pneumonia  prevails  extensively,  the  malarial  poison  is  not 
evolved,  or  exercises  its  baneful  influence  with  little  force,  and 
during  a  short  period  of  time  only.  On  the  other  hand,  they  arc 
of  frequent  occurrence  in  miasmatic  regions  generally,  and  nowhere 
more  so  than  in  our  Southern  and  Southwestern  States,  where  the 
quinia  has  consequently  been  used  successfully.  It  cannot  be 
surprising,  therefore,  that  Dr.  Farrar  should  remark,  in  his  medical 
topography  of  Jackson  (Miss.):  "In  this  climate,  a  stage  will 
usually  be  seen  in  pneumonia,  when  quinia  may  be  used  with 
freedom  and  efficiency,  which  for  some  years  past  has  been  my 
experience."^    Others  have  written  or  spoken  to  the  same  effect 

•  M^lier,  Mem.  deVAcad.  de  M^d.  x.  551. 
s  FeiiJier*8  Southeni  Reports,  i.  857. 
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But  in  such  cases,  I  repeat,  we  are  not  to  recognize  pure,  but  com- 
plicated and  modified  pneumonias. 

In  them,  the  disease  receives,  by  virtue  of  its  association  with 
malarial  fever,  the  periodic  type  by  which  the  latter  is  character- 
ized, and  is  benefited  by  quinia,  not  in  consequence  of  the  sedative 
or  contra-stimulant  action  of  this  remedy  on  the  local  disease  and 
the  system  at  large,  but  of  the  anti-periodic  power  it  possesses,  and 
by  which  it  is  enabled  to  arrest  the  progress  of  the  malarial,  or 
periodic  and  complicating  fever.  The  older  physicians  used  bark 
freely  in  such  cases,  a  point  upon  which  the  reader  may  refresh  his 
memory  by  referring  to  the  writings  of  Torti,  Morton,  Lauter,  Ali- 
bert,  Mongellaz,  Gouraud,  as  well  as  to  an  essay  on  intermittent 
irritations,  published  in  form  of  a  review  in  an  early  volume  of  the 
North  American  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal^  by  the  author  of  the 
present  volume.  "  There  is  no  one  among  us,"  says  Sarcone,  "who 
is  not  in  a  condition  to  present  numerous  observations'  respecting 
the  happy  results  obtained  by  cinchona  in  afifections  of  the  lungs^ 
combined  with  periodic  fever.  Messrs.  Serao,  Ventapane,  Eubertis, 
Cinque,  Visoni,  and  others,  have  effected  memorable  cures  with 
bark  in  diseases  of  the  same  nature,  not  only  this  year  (1764),  but 
also  in  the  preceding  ones.  I  myself,  though  confessedly  young 
in  the  profession,  and  of  little  importance  in  comparison  with  men 
of  eminent  talents,  such  as  those  I  have  had  the  honour  to  name, 
am  able  to  adduce  numerous  examples  of  the  useful  employment 
of  that  remedy  in  the  diseases  in  question."^  The  use  of  quinia  in 
the  same  disease  is  universally  resorted  to.  I  have  myself  em- 
ployed it  largely  by  the  mouth  or  rectum,  and  have  seen  it  em- 
ployed by  others  both  at  home,  in  the  south  of  this  country,  and  in 
Italy,  where  instances  of  the  kind  are  not  uncommon.  Of  course,  it 
is  a  matter  of  indifference  whether  the  inflammation  be  in  the  lungs 
or  elsewhere.  Whenever  it  assumes  a  decidedly  remittent  or  an 
intermittent  type,  and  is  blended  with  a  malarial  fever,  or  modified 
by  a  malarial  taint,  and  more  particularly  whenever  signs  of  malig- 
nancy or  congestion  manifest  themselves,  quinia  should  be  resorted 
to,  and  that  promptly.  We  must,  as  is  well  remarked  by  Dr.  Mer- 
rill, take  advantage  of  the  first  remission,  otherwise  we  may  expect 
the  second  exacerbation  to  become  more  violent  than  the  first ;  an 
effect  due,  in  part,  to  the  fact  that  every  violent  paroxysm  of  fever — 

»  Maladies  de  Naples,  I.  212. 
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more  particularly  wheu  preceded  by  a  chill — ^tends  to  aggravate 
the  local  inflammation  or  congestion,  and  prostrate  the  nervous 
power.  Be  this,  however,  as  it  may,  cases  such  as  have  just  been 
alluded  to,  are  in  a  great  measure  exceptional,  and  their  occurrence, 
as  well  as  the  treatment  they  call  for,  proves  nothing,  so  far  as  re- 
gards ordinary  and  uncomplicated  pneumonia,  in  which  the  quinia 
practice  would  stand  but  little  chance  of  proving  useful.  Now  this 
practice  being  found  inapplicable  to  the  greater  number  of  cases  of 
pneumonic  and  other  inflammations,  of  doubtful  necessity  in  otherF, 
and  only  decidedly  important  in  a  comparatively  few  instances  of  the 
disease — and  those,  too,  in  which  the  periodic  type  evidently  arises 
&om  the  complication  or  modification  mentioned — the  argument 
founded  on  the  success  or  superiority  of  the  mode  of  treatment  in 
question  in  pneumonia  cannot  be  sustained;  for  that  usefulness  or 
superiority,  as  regards  the  disease  generally,  is  very  far  from  being, 
as  yet,  proved.  The  first  postulate  must,  therefore,  be  abandoned. 
As  to  the  second — that  the  success  of  quinia  in  pneumonia  must 
be  viewed  as  a  sure  proof  that  this  disease  is  identical  with,  and 
constitutes  only  a  particular  form  of  periodic  or  autumnal  fever,  in 
the  treatment  of  which  that  remedy  is,  if  not  a  specific,  at  least  a 
most  efficacious  remedy;  it  need  only  be  remarked  that,  even  were 
we  disposed  to  recognize  the  validity  of  the  claims  set  up  in  favour 
of  quinia  in  all  instances  of  pneumonia,  it  would  be  illogical  to 
deduce  from  that  superiority  a  proof  of  the  identity  in  question. 
As  every  one  knows,  quinia  is  daily  used  advantageously  in  dis- 
eases which  owe  their  origin  to  causes  very  difierent  from  the  legiti- 
mate poison  of  autumnal  fevers,  and  which,  nevertheless,  it  is  not 
probable  any  one  would  be  disposed  to  regard  as  constituting  really 
and  substantially  anything  more  than  particular  forms  of  those 
fevers.  In  articular  rheumatism,  arising  without  malarial  taint, 
and  having  nothing  in  the  world  in  common  with  autumnal  fevers, 
it  has  been  and  is  employed  by  Briquet  and  others,  with,  as  it  is 
said,  great  utility.  No  one  but  Dr.  Macculloch  will  be  inclined  to 
maintain  the  intimate  and  constant  dependence  of  neuralgia  upon 
intermittent  fever,  and  to  regard  it  as  being  produced  exclusively  by 
malaria.  That  it  is  often,  as  remarked  by  Dr.  Drake  (863),  the  con- 
sequence of  autumnal  fevers,  especially  when  it  assumes  the  periodic 
type,  no  one  will  deny.  But  it  is  also  found  to  be  the  consequence 
of  other  complaints  in  no  way  allied  to  such  fevers ; — cases  occur- 
ring and  assuming  the  intermittent  character  under  circumstances 
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which  forbid  the  idea  of  any  malarial  agency.  Nevertheless,  qninia 
is  often  beneficially  employed  in  the  various  forms  of  that  painful 
disease. 

Whatever  be  the  cause  of  periodicity  in  a  disease,  or  rather  what- 
ever be  the  nature  and  cause  of  a  disease,  which  presents  a  well- 
marked  remittent  or  intermittent  character,  quinia  will  be  found 
a  useful  remedy  in  its  treatment.  It  is  useful  also  in  certain 
nervous  disorders  in  which  the  periodic  element  does  not  manifest 
itself,  and  which  have  no  more  to  do  with  periodic  fever  than  with 
smallpox  or  syphilis ;  and  if  we  conclude  that  pneumonia,  generally, 
is  really  and  substantially  nothing  more  than  a  peculiar  form  of 
remittent  and  intermittent  fever,  and  should  take  its  appropriate 
place  (in  company  with  pleurisy,  &c.)  under  the  plain  designation— 
periMkfever^  on  the  ground  that  certain  cases  of  it  are,  under  par- 
ticular circumstances,  and  at  a  particular  period  of  their  course, 
greatly  benefited  or  arrested  by  quinia;  if  with  Dr.  Forry,  and 
others,  we  admit  that  the  subjection  of  these  diseases  to  the  same 
remedies  which  are  found  to  arrest  the  course  of  the  one,  also 
arrests  the  course  of  the  other,  "  implies  a  close  alliance,  if  not  a 
common  origin;"^  we  shall  be  led  to  conclude,  also,  that  all  the 
other  disorders  in  which  it  may  be  useful — wheresoever  the  locality, 
and  at  whatsoever  season  they  may  show  themselves — are  of  ma- 
larial origin ;  and  must,  in  like  manner,  take  their  appropriate 
place  under  the  same  plain  designation.  Such  a  mode  of  reasoning 
would  lead  us,  if  we  wish  to  be  consistent,  to  pathological  deduc- 
tions, at  which  our  good  sense  must  revolt,  and  which  would  ill 
accord  with  the  principles  of  the  inductive  philosophy  so  dear  to 
some  of  our  opponents.  No  one  will  deny  that  mercury  is  the 
remedy  for  syphilis ;  for  although,  in  the  days  of  our  infatuation  for 
the  Broussaian  doctrine,  many  practitioners  denied  the  necessity  or 
propriety  of  that  remedy,  and  attributed  to  it  a  thousand  evils, 
experience  has  shown,  and  no  less  an  authority  than  Eicord  main- 
tains, that  it  is  superior  to  every  other  means,  especially  in  the  first 
stage  of  the  disease,  and  that  in  many  cases  it  cannot  be  superseded 
by  any  other.  But  mercury  is  found  very  useful,  and  even  indis- 
pensable in  various  complaints:  in  hepatic  and  other  glandular 
derangements;  in  inflammation  of  the  serous  membranes  of  the 
abdomen,  chest,  and  head ;  in  sundry  diseases  of  the  eye ;  iritis,  for 

1  Op,  eiL  186,  186. 
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example.  It  is  naefvl  also  in  yarions  other  inflammations  and  en- 
gorgements, and  even  in  some  forms  of  periodic  and  malignant 
fevers.  Surely,  we  shall  look  in  vain  for  a  pathologist  disposed  to 
conclude  that  the  benefit  derived  in  these  latter  diseases  from  mer- 
cury indicates  their  identity  with,  or  dependence  on  syphilis,  of 
which  mercury  must  be  viewed  as  the  specific.  If  such  an  admis- 
sion cannot  be  entertained — if  we  acknowledge  that  the  advantages 
derived  from  mercury,  in  the  diseases  mentioned,  in  no  way  justify 
a  belief  in  the  identity  of  these  with  syphilis,  it  is  difficult  to  per- 
ceive the  propriety  of  viewing  pneumonia  as  nothing  more  than  a 
particular  form  of  periodic  fever,  on  the  plea  that  quinia  may  prove 
useful  when  resorted  to  at  the  period  of  remission.  The  second 
limb  of  the  argument,  founded  on  treatment,  must,  therefore,  like 
the  first,  be  set  aside. 

The  hypothesis  of  the  identity  of  pneumonia  with  autumnal  fever 
not  supported  by  facts  and  solid  arguments, — But  it  is  scarcely 
necessary  to  pursue  the  subject  any  farther.  If  what  has  been 
said  is  correct^  neither  the  symptoms  observed  during  life;  the 
anatomical  characters  revealed  after  death  in  pneumonia  and 
autumnal  fevers;  the  treatment  found  useful;  the  mod^  of  pro- 
gression of  those  diseases;  the  localities  in  which  they  prevail; 
the  external  agencies  by  which  they  are  influenced,  nor  any  other 
point  to  which  I  have  adverted,  afford  any  support  to  the  belief 
of  their  being  pathologically  identical,  or  of  their  arising  from 
the  same  cause.  The  theory  under  examination  must,  therefore, 
figJl  to  the  ground,  and  those  who  uphold  it  stand  chargeable  with 
having  ventured  on  a  hasty  and  illogical  conclusion.  Indeed,  they 
have  built  up,  not  a  theory,  but  simply  an  hypothesis,  resting  on 
mere  assumptions  and  conjectures.  I  say  assumptions ;  for  we  look 
in  vain  in  the  writings  of  those  who,  discarding  generally  received 
opinions,  have  revived  the  hypothesis  in  question,  for  any  facts  or 
arguments  calculated  to  sustain  the  position  therein  assumed.  Thus, 
we  are  told  by  Dr.  Merrill,  in  a  passage  already  quoted,  that,  ac- 
according  to  his  observations,  "  the  pneumonias  which  prevail  in 
this  country  generally — sometimes  sporadically,  and  frequently  as 
an  epidemic — are  really  and  substantially  nothing  more  than  a 
peculiar  form  of  remittent  and  intermittent  fever."  In  another 
page  the  writer  says :  "  Let  us  talk  as  learnedly,  and  refine,  dis- 
criminate, and  vary  our  nomenclature  as  we  may,  to  suit  the  fash- 
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ion  of  the  times;  when  we  come  to  deal  with  plain  &ots^  as  they  axe 
presented  to  us  in  practice,  this  whole  class  of  diseases,  to  which  I 
have  here  alluded  (pleurisy,  pneumonia,  &c.),  will  be  found  to  take 
its  appropriate  place  under  the  plain  designation,  periodic  feowT 
This  feve)*,  it  is  maintained,  is  a  general  disease,  afifecting  the  whole 
system;  but  this  general  disease  probably  never  exists  without 
evincing  a  strong  determination  of  diseased  action  to  some  par- 
ticular organs.  If  the  brain  be  particularly  implicated,  the  disease 
assumes  the  shape  of  phrenitis ;  if  the  stomach,  we  have  gastritis;  if 
the  liver,  hepatitis ;  if  the  lungs,  pneumonia^  &c  All  this,  and 
much  more  of  the  same  tenor,  is  affirmed  as  matter  of  fact.  The 
decision,  as  it  would  seem,  is  without  appeal;  and  all  who  refuse  to 
acquiesce  in  it,  run  great  risk  of  being  stigmatized  as  having  re- 
mained behind  the  times.  But  no  pains  is  taken — no  attempt 
made — to  substantiate  the  particular  opinions  thus  thrown  out 
Nothing  is  offered  in  their  support;  nothing  calculated  to  show  that 
the  writer,  who  has  hazarded  them,  is  right,  and  all  who  have  enter- 
tained, or  continue  to  entertain  different  sentiments,  are  wrong* 
So  far  from  it,  we  discover  nothing  but  the  bare  statement;  nothing 
having  the  most  distant  appearance  of  proof;  nothing,  certainly,  so 
&r  at  least  as  I  have  been  able  to  discover,  which  may  be  viewed 
in  the  light  of  solid  or  plausible  argument,  based  on  correct  and 
accurately  observed  facts,  and  calculated  to  satisfy  sound  patho- 
logists and  etiologists.  For  it  cannot  be  supposed,  after  all  that 
precedes,  and  in  the  present  state  of  professional  opinion  relative  to 
the  reality  and  frequency  of  complications,  arising  from  the  oo- 
agency  of  two  or  more  distinct  and  independent  causes,  and  of  the 
successive  evolution  of  separate  diseases,  that  we  shall  admit,  as  a 
sufficient  proof  of  the  identity  contended  for,  the  circumstance  that 
in  some  cases  the  symptoms  of  pneumonia  are  combined  with  a 
greater  or  less  number  of  those  of  periodic  or  malignant  fever,  and 
vi^  versd;  that  pneumonia  coexists  with,  or  succeeds  to,  these 
fevers ;  and  that  when  the  affection  of  the  lungs,  owing  to  such  a 
complication,  or  to  some  other  morbid  agency,  assumes  the  remit- 
tent or  intermittent  type,  quinia  will  be  found  an  appropriate 
remedy. 

Let  it  not  be  said,  in  proof  of  the  unity  of  all  febrile  diseases— 
the  thoracic  and  other  inflammations  included — and  of  the  identity 
of  their  efficient  cause,  that  writers  draw  a  line  of  distinction  be- 
tween two  cases  of  disease,  in  which  no  one  can  detect  the  slightest 
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di&renoe  wlnle  they  are  in  progress.  Let  us  not  be  told,  by  our 
opp<xients,  that  "it  may  be  a  good  employment  for  students  in  medi^ 
cine  to  learn  the  distinctive  character  of  each  variety  so  invented 
and  deseribed,  but  when  we  approach  the  bedside  of  the  sick,  we 
find  it  difficult  enough,  and  useless  enough,  to  designate  the  precise 
nosological  poation  to  which  each  particular  case  belongs/^  As- 
suredly, the  thrust  here  made  at  medical  writers  cannot  have  refer- 
ence to  the  distinction  they  may  point  out  between  pneumonia  and 
periodic  fever;  for  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  suppose  that  any  one 
who  has  attended  one  month  to  clinical  studies  could  confound  them* 
together  so  far  as  regards  thei^  phenomenal  and  anatomical  characters. 
Allusion  must  be  made  to  the  line  of  distinction  drawn  between  the 
various  forms  of  fevers  themselves.  Now,  I  take  upon  myself  to 
answer,  that  though  some  writers,  as  Copland,  may  have  been 
guilty  of  too  much  refinement  in  their  subdivisions  of  fevers,  the 
&ult  is  not  universal;  that  in  writings  of  deserved  reputation,  no 
greater  number  of  varieties  of  that  class  of  disease  is  admitted  than 
can  be  proved  to  have'  an  independent  existence;  and  that,  so  far 
from  there  being  any  reason  to  conclude  that  there  is  not  the 
slightest  difference  discoverable  during  the  progress  of  cases  be- 
tween which  writers  draw  the  line  in  question,  it  is  ten,  nay,  a 
hundred  to  one,  that,  when  an  identity  between  such  cases  is  affirmed 
to  exist,  by  the  ordinary  run  of  physicians,  in  opposition  to  the 
opinion  of  professional  writers  of  admitted  experience,  and  who, 
while  having  at  their  command  the  means  of  investigating  the  sub- 
ject on  a  sufficiently  ample  scale,  and  in  all  its  branches,  are  well 
trained  in  the  art  of  conducting  such  an  investigation,  the  cause  of 
the  opposition  is  to  be  found,  not  in  the  fact  that  the  latter  are 
really  at  fault,  bat  in  the  inattention,  carelessness,  theoretical  pre- 
possessions or  limited  knowledge  of  the  individual  who  undertakes 
to  pronounce  an  opinion  on  the  nature  and  proper  nosological  posi- 
tion of  the  cases  placed  before  him. 

The  science  of  diagnosis  is  far  from  being  one  of  the  easiest  to 
master.  Indeed,  the  more  we  proceed  in  the  study  of  it — the  more 
we  investigate,  analyze,  and  compare  the  distinctive  features  of 
diseases,  their  pathognomonic  phenomena,  their  points  of  analogy 
and  dissimilarity — the  more  satisfied  must  we  become,  that  it  is  not 
every  physician  who  can  safely  be  entrusted  with  the  task  of  dis- 
criminating  between  the  various  forms  of  febrile  complaints,  pro- 
perly so  called ;  especially  if  these  present,  as  they  sometimes  do, 
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phenomena  of  a  somewhat  approximatiye  character,  or  blend  with 
each  other  in  the  way  already  mentioned.  Errors  are  often  com- 
mitted, especially  at  the  outbreak  of  an  epidemic,  even  by  those 
who  have  made  a  particular  study  of  this  branch  of  medical  know- 
ledge, and  enjoyed  the  advantages  afforded  by  an  extensive  field  of 
observation  in  public  and  private  practice.  They  must,  necessanly, 
be  more  frequently  so  by  the  less  informed,  expert,  experienced,  or 
careful  members  of  the  profession,  or  by  those  who  do  not  enjoy 
the  opportunity,  or  whose  time  is  too  much  engrossed  to  prosecute 
the  study  of  pathological  anatomy  and  other  branches  of  medical 
knowledge,  without  which  it  is  in  vain  to  pretend  to  accuracy  in 
diagnosis.  Individuals  of  this  kind  necessaiily  abound  in  every 
community,  though  nowhere  perhaps  more  than  in  this  country. 
Many,  hence,  may  be  very  apt  to  see  identity,  where  more  experi- ' 
enced,  accurate,  and  trustworthy  diagnosticians  and  pathologists 
will  detect  diversity.  The  physicians  of  Charleston  find  no  diJB- 
culty  in  distinguishing  the  yellow  or  stranger's  fever  from  the 
ordinary  endemic  remittent  of  the  adjacent  country,  which  by  some 
has  been,  without  due  attention  to  distinctive  phenomena  and  other 
important  circumstances,  confounded  with  the  former.  The  same 
may  be  said  of  other  diagnosticians  and  experienced  observers  in 
various  parts  of  this  country,  in  the  West  Indies,  on  the  coasts  of 
South  America  and  Africa,  and  in  Europe,  who  draw  the  line  of 
demarcation  between  those  fevers  with  undeniable  precision. 

The  best  French  and  English  pathologists,  as  well  as  many  accu- 
rate and  sound  observers  in  this  country,  have  learned  to  draw  a 
proper  distinction  between  typhus  and  typhoid  fevers,  and  so  on 
of  other  febrile  complaints ;  and  they  would  probably  demur  to  the 
opinion  of  those  who  venture  to  maintain  that  typhus  and  typhoid 
fevers  are  identical  with  bilious,  remittent,  and  yellow  fevers.  In 
fact,  the  farther  knowledge  has  advanced — the  more  closely  the 
phenomena  of  the  diseases  mentioned  have  been  analyzed  and 
compared — the  more  their  mode  of  progression  has  been  scruti- 
nized and  their  anatomical  characters  minutely  and  accurately 
studied,  the  greater  has  been  the  tendency  among  medical  men  to 
draw  a  precise  line  of  distinction  between  their  several  forms.  So 
great,  indeed,  has  been  the  change  in  that  respect — such  the  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  its  advocates  in  quarters  where  minute 
and  correct  observations  are  alone  to  be  looked  for,  that  we  cannot 
err  greatly,  when  we  express  the  opinion  that  the  day  is  not  fiur 
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distant  when  physicians  generally,  regardless  of  the  clamour  of  a 
few  opponents,  will  feel  no  more  disposed  to  jumble  up  together 
the  different  varieties  of  fevers,  as  is  still  but  too  often  done  by  a 
certain  class  of  physicians,  than  they  do  now  to  regard,  as  did  our 
ancestors,  smallpox,  measles,  and  scarlet  fever  as  one  and  the  same 
disease,  really  and  substantially. 

That  difficulty  is  experienced  in  making  out  the  diagnosis  of 
fevers,  especially  in  the  commencement  of  an  attack,  no  doubt  can 
exist.  The  difficulty  is  often  felt,  even  by  experienced  physicians, 
in  the  case  of  diseases,  the  nature  and  causes  of  which  differ  essen- 
tially, and  which  approximate  only  in  being  attended  by  symptoms 
of  constitutional  excitement.  On  this  subject  I  need  hardly  insist. 
It  is,  or  certainly  ought  to  be,  admitted  by  all  who  have  the  least 
smattering  of  practical  medicine.  If  this  be  true  in  reference  to 
such  diseases,  the  embarrassment  may  well  be  admitted  to  occur 
much  more  frequently  when  the  complaints  to  be  diagnosed  are  of 
the  same  family,  though  of  different  species ;  for  all  know  that  in 
such  diseases  the  full  development  of  the  phenomena  which  serve  to 
characterize  the  case,  is  usually  preceded  by  febrile  symptoms  very- 
similar  in  all ;  and  well  calculated,  on  that  account,  to  create  diffi- 
culty in  respect  to  the  diagnosis.  K  we  take,  for  example,  the 
incubative  symptoms  in  continued  fever,  we  shall  find  that  the 
description  of  them  may  apply  to  many  of  the  acute  blood  or 
zymotic  diseases. 

The  following  catalogue  of  symptoms  I  borrow,  like  Dr.  Simons, 
from  Dr.  Watson's  matchless  ,book  on  the  practice  of  medicine. 
"The  expression  of  the  patient's  countenance  alters;  he  becomes 
pale,  languid,  and  abstracted ;  those  about  him  observe  that  he  is 
looking  very  ill.  He  is  feeble,  and  easily  tired;  reluctant  to  make 
any  exertion  of  mind  or  body ;  listless,  and  often  apprehensive  of 
some  impending  evil;  he  loses  his  appetite;  his  tongue  .becomes 
white,  and  inclined  to  tremble;  the  bowels  are  irregular,  often  con- 
fined, sometimes  affected  with  diarrhoea;  his  senses  lose  their 
natural  delicacy.  He  has  uneasiness  or  wandering  pains  in  various 
parts  of  the  body,  and  occasionally  there  is  some  giddiness ;  drow- 
siness, perhaps,  during  the  day,  and  unsound,  unrefreshing  sleep  at 
night.  In  a  word,  the  patient  droops.  The  regular  onset  of  the 
fever  is  very  frequently,  indeed,  marked  by  a  shivering  fit;  another 
common  phenomenon  at  the  period  of  the  invasion  is  severe  head- 
ache.   But  you  will  also  perceive,  even  when  there  have  been  no 
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premonitory  circumstances,  that  symptoma  arise,  eyen  thus  early, 
which  belong  to  the  nervous  system,  and  denote  some  disturbance 
and  alteration  in  the  functions  of  sensation,  thought,  and  voluntary 
motion.  They  are  comprised  under  the  general  phrase,  *  febrile 
oppression,'  and  they  are  different  from  what  we  notice  when 
pyrexia  or  feverishnass  supervenes  upon  inflammation.  The  mus- 
cular power  is  sensibly  enfeebled.  Sometimes  the  patient  will 
struggle  against  this,  but  in  a  few  hours,  or  in  a  day  or  two  at  far- 
thest, he  takes  to  his  bed.*' 

To  these  symptoms,  which,  as  Dr.  Simons  remarks,  constitute 
equally  a  picture  of  most  of  the  diseases  of  the  class,  there  succeed 
a  stage  of  reaction  in  which  fever  runs  more  or  less  high.  The 
skin  is  hot  and  dry,  sometimes  moist ;  the  pulse  is  excited,  thirst  is 
developed,  and  so  on  of  other  symptoms  familiar  to  all  physicians; 
and  it  is  only  after  these  have  continued  more  or  less  time  that  the 
characteristic  phenomena  manifest  themselves,  and  the  true  nature 
of  the  case  is  satisfactorily  made  out.  Exceptional  cases,  doubtless, 
are  found,  in  which  from  peculiar  signs,  aided  by  various  concomi- 
tant circumstances,  the  diagnosis  may  be  established  earlier.  But 
in  general  it  is  not  so;  and  every  prudent  physician  finds  it  better 
to  avoid  precipitancy  in  the  expression  of  his  opinion.  With  Dr. 
Nott,  therefore,  we  must  all  concur,  when  he  remarks :  "  K  a  phy- 
sician were  called  in  the  forming  stage  of  a  number  of  cases  of  the 
plague,  smallpox,  yellow  fever,  some  forms  of  typhus,  and  other 
diseases  arising  from  morbid  poisons,  as  well  as  certain  vegetable 
poisons,  he  would  be  much  at  a  loss  how  to  distinguish  them  for 
two  or  three  days ;  and  in  some  of  those  in  which  the  characteristic 
signs  are  never  developed,  as  smallpox  without  eruption,  Ac^  a 
diagnosis  never  could  be  made.  It  should  not  be  wondered  at, 
then,  that  difficulty  of  diagnosis  should  sometimes  occur  between 
bilious  and  yellow  fever,  which  belong  to  the  same  family,  the  same 
season,  and  (often)  the  same  locality.""  Another  cause  of  difficulty 
in  the  diagnosis  depends  on  the  occurrence  of  the  complications 
already  adverted  to ;  for  it  is  a  circumstance  well  understood  by 
observant  and  experienced  pathologists,  and  which  has  not  escaped 
the  notice  of  some  of  our  distinguished  Southern  physicians,  ^t 
when  two  or  more  epidemic  or  atmospheric  diseases  prevail  to- 
gether, they  become  blended.    Under  cireumstaaoes  of  the  kind, 
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yeUow  fever,  especially  if  it  prevails  in  a  mild  form,  and  does  not, 
by  the  wide  dififusion  and  great  energy  of  the  poison  giving  rise  to 
it,  take  exclusive  possession  of  the  field,  becomes  more  or  less 
blended  with  remittents  and  intermittents  of  all  grades,  and  forms 
-with  these  compounds,  which  may  sometimes  embarrass  the  most 
correct  diagnostician,  and  are  sure  to  puzzle  and  confuse  those  less 
expert  in  matters  of  the  sort,  and  to  lead  them  to  doubt,  the  pro- 
priety of  establishing  a  line  of  demarcation  between  those  fevers. 

The  physician  who  would  be  astonished  at  the  appearance  of 
black  vomit,  in  a  case  of  what  he  fancies  to  be  ordinary  fever,  and 
nrho  would  always  wait  till  the  occurrence  of  that  formidable  symp- 
tom before  establishing  his  diagnosis  and  pronouncing  the  disease 
to  be  yellow  fever — who  could  not  know  the  latter  to  be  such  tiU 
the  patient  was  in  articulo  mortis — ^should  be  advised  (supposing  the 
case  to  have  been  really  of  the  kind  mentioned — for  every  one 
knows  that  black  vomit  alone  is  not  sufficient  to  characterize  yellow 
fever)  to  go  back  to  school,  or  to  keep  his  eyes  wider  open  the  next 
time.  If  the  appearance  of  black  vomit  were  indispensable  to  enable 
the  physician  to  establish  his  diagnosis,  it  would  follow  that,  in  a 
large  proportion  of  cases  of  what  there  can  be  no  doubt  is  yellow 
fever,  the  true  nature  of  the  disease  could  not  be  positively  ascer- 
tained. As  a  general  role,  it  may  be  stated  that,  in  cases  that  reco- 
ver, black  vomit  does  not  make  its  appearance.  In  this  city,  the 
mortality  among  the  reported  cases  has  averaged  one  in  2.12,  the 
i>roportion  varying  from  one  in  1.2  to  one  in  8.86.  In  other  places, 
the  loss  has  occasionally  been  less.  The  number  of  those  who 
escape  that  symptom  must  hence  be  everywhere  larger  than  that 
of  those  who  suffer  from  it.  The  amount  of  the  former  will  be 
found  to  be  even  greater  than  here  stated;  for  those  who  die  do  not 
all  eject  the  fluid,  and  it  then  requires  an  autopsy  to  ascertain  that 
it  has  been  effused.  And  yet  no  difficulty  is  experienced,  in  those 
who  recover,  or  flic  without  throwing  up  the  black  matter,  in  dis- 
tinguishing the  disease  from  other  forms  of  febrile  complaints. 
Such  errors  are  generally  the  result  of  want  of  skill  or  want  of  at- 
tention on  the  part  of  the  observer;  for  the  yellow  fever,  as  also 
the  remittent,  present,  together  with  phenomena  approximating 
them  to  each  other  and  to  different  complaints,  characteristic  fea- 
tures of  their  own,  which,  when  duly  and  carefully  examined  and 
analyzed,  prevent  the  one  from  being  mistaken  for  the  other, 
except  in  cases  of  an  anomalous  or  complicated  nature,  or  at  the 
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very  outset  of  the  attack— of  mild  cases  especially— ^r  which,  at 
any  rate,  enable  the  physician  to  establish  his  diagnosis,  in  the  ordi- 
nary forms  of  the  disease,  long  before  the  accession  of  that  formida- 
ble symptom.  The  blunders  of  the  unskilful  or  careless,  or  the 
fancies  of  the  unitarian  must  not  be  urged  in  denial  of  the  possi- 
bility of  tracing  a  line  of  distinction  between  the  different  forms  of 
autumnal  fevers.  Let  them,  by  way  of  encouragement,  peruse  the 
following  statement  made  by  a  clever  physician  of  Mobile :  Two 
clergymen  of  this  city,  Mr.  Balzan  and  Mr.  Dorman,  whose  active 
benevolence  has  won  for  them  much  correct  information  in  relation 
to  fevers,  have  frequently,  in  my  private  and  hospital  practice,  de- 
signated each  variety  and  grade  of  fever  with  the  greatest  ease  and 
correctness,  separating  the  grave  from  the  ephemeral  cases  of  yellow 
fever,  and  distinguishing  these  again  fix>m  periodic  fever.  In  their 
diagnosis  they  were  governed  by  the  character  of  fever,  pain,  rest- 
lessness, colour  of  skin,  physiognomy,  paroxysms,  and  nature  of  the 
secretions.^ 

I  have  not  unfrequently  heard  it  affirmed  by  physicians  of  the 
South,  who  favour  the  opinion  under  examination,  that  the  identity 
contended  for  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  men  digging  down  a  bluff 
will  often  become  sickly,  and  have  fever  with  periodicity.  Physi- 
cians who  attend  them  report  some  to  be  affected  with  hepatitis 
with  complication  of  pneumonia,  and  the  reverse ;  others  to  have 
gastritis  complicated  with  phrenitis,  and  the  reverse;  enteritis,  ne- 
phritis, &c.,  with  their  complications;  remittent  bilious  fever,  inter- 
mittent fever,  yellow  fever,  &c.  &c.  Now,  it  is  argued,  all  these  men 
derive  their  sickliness  from  the  same  cause — the  digging  down 
of  a  blufi^  &c.  If  one  and  the  same  cause  can  produce  so  many 
groups  of  morbid  phenomena,  does  it  not  seem  almost  certain  that 
the  disease  thus  engendered,  though  designated  by  as  many  as  forty 
different  names,  is  essentially  the  same  in  all  cases  ? 

For  my  part  I  must,  with  due  deference,  demur  to  this  conclu- 
sion, and  express  the  belief  that  I  shall  be  fully  sustained  by  many 
well-informed  and  experienced  physicians  on  this  and  the  other  side 
of  the  Atlantic,  when  I  deny  the  possibility  of  so  great  a  variety 
and  diversity  of  well-inarked  effects  resulting  from  the  agency  of 
one  and  the  same  cause ;  or  of  the  same  disease  assuming  such  a 
diversity  of  forms  as  to  simulate  as  many  as  forty  separate  diseases, 
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each  entitled  to  a  separate  name,  and  occnpying  a  separate  place  in 
our  nosological  arrangements.  If  it  be  found  that .  a  number  of 
men,  employed  in  cutting  down  a  blufl^  are  seized  with  a  diversity 
of  what  we  are  accustomed  to  regard  as  distinct  diseases,  and  that 
these  are  all  referred  to  the  same  cause;  or  if  we  are  told  that  the 
disease  in  all  these  cases  i^  the  same,  but  has  assumed  a  diversity 
of  aspects,  and  merely  presented  itself  in  a  variety  of  groups  of 
symptoms,  which,  though  having  in  many  instances  little  or  no 
resemblance  to  each  other,  are  nevertheless  the  offepring  of  one 
and  the  same  parent,  pathologists  wil^in  all  probability,  be  dis- 
posed to  accuse  the  reporters  with  betraying  a  great  deficiency  of 
knowledge,  both  as  regards  the  nature  and  causation  of  the  morbid 
phenomena  described;  or  with  an  unpardonable  degree  of  hastiness 
and  carelessness  in  the  manner  of  making  their  observations  and 
drawing  their  conclusions;  or  perhaps  with  being  under  the  spell 
of  some  preconceived  notion  or  favourite  hobby.  The  digging 
of  no  ditch  or  canal,  the  cutting  down  of  no  bluff,  the  levelling 
of  no  streets,  has  ever  produce^ such  diversified  complaints;  and 
when  we  hear  of  physicians  giving  many  names — no  matter  whe- 
ther ten  or  forty — to  the  morbid  phenomena  resulting  from  the 
agency  of  exhalations  issuing  from  the  upturned  earth,  we  may 
safely  set  them  down  as  erring;  and  as  haviug,  owing  to  their  in- 
ability to  establish  a  correct  diagnosis,  regarded  in  the  light  of  dis- 
tinct diseases  what  other  and  more  careful  observers  would  have 
found  to  be  otherwise.  On  the  other  hand,  when  several  diseases 
are  really  found  to  occur  among  men  thus  similarly  employed — a 
circumstance  not  unlikely  to  occur — it  is  much  more  natural  to 
conclude  that  different  causes  have  been  simultaneously  at  work, 
and  that  each  has  produced  its  legitimate  effects,  than  to  attribute 
those  diseases  to  the  same  agent,  which,  from  our  experience  else- 
where, and  under  different  circumstances,  we  have  reason  to  think 
are  incapable  of  giving  rise  to  such  multitudinous  and  diversified 
phenomena.  Such  diggings  and  cuttings  prdduce  no  catarrh,  no 
pleurisy,  no  pneumonia,  &c.;  and  if  .those  diseases  occur  among  the 
diggers  and  cutters,  there  is  no  reason  why  they  should,  not  be 
occasioned  by  the  causes  that  produce  them  elsewhere;  as  well 
where  fevers  prevail,  as  where  they  are  not  observed ;  as  well  where 
the  fresh  earth  has  been  recently  exposed,  as  where  it  has  not  been 
disturbed.  From  such  operations,  when  undertaken  in  particular 
seasons  of  the  year,  in  certain  localities,  and  within  certain  degrees 
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of  terrestrial  altitude,  diseases,  sometimes  of  a  formidable  character, 
undoubtedly  result.  This  was  exemplified  in  New  Orleans  at  the 
time  of  the  opening  of  the  Carondelet  Canal,  in  1794-1797;  in  the 
same  city,  during  the  extensive  paving  executed  in  1817,  1824, 
1832 ;  and  at  the  opening  of  the  Bank  Canal,  in  1882-1835.  It  was 
also  exemplified  in  Natchez,  at  the  period  of  the  levelling  of  the 
streets,  in  1816, 1825;  at  Memphis,  Tenn.,  within  the  last  few  years; 
and,  indeed,  as  already  seen,  in  every  place  where  canals,  ditches, 
and  other  excavations  have  been  made,  and  the  earth  extensively 
upturned.  But  in  all  such  instances  the  disease  produced  has  been 
fever;  often  of  a  malignant,  at  other  times  of  a  remittent  form; 
according  to  the  season  of  the  year,  the  peculiarities  of  the  weather, 
the  nature  of  the  soil,  and  other  influencing  circumstances,  which 
it  is  needless  to  enumerate. 

I  am  not  ignorant  of  the  fact  that,  by  many  physicians  who  en- 
tertain sentiments  diflferent  from  those  expressed  in  the  preceding 
pages,  little  or  no  respect  is  paid  to  the  opinions  of  professional 
writers  or  teachers,  however  emiijent  these  may  be.  Few  of  my 
readers  can  have  failed  to  hear  such  authorities  nnceremonionsly 
stigmatized,  by  those  who  throw  out  some  new  or  revive  some 
antiquated  and  forgotten  notion,  as  being  a  long  way  behind  the 
times,  and  as  having  not  yet  renounced  the  Aristotelian,  and  fiiUy 
adopted  the  Baconian  philosophy.  It  is  not  uncommon,  to  hear  it 
affirmed  that  the  whole  system  of  pathology  and  practice,  etiology 
and  physiology  of  fever  and  febrile  affections,  is  founded  upon  pre- 
conceived notions,  and  not  upon  facts  and  inductions,  and  that  it 
requires  to  be  remodelled  on  more  correct  principles.  All  this, 
and  much  more  of  similar  import,  we  are  not  unfrequently  told  in 
ephemeral  publications,  and  even  in  works  of  higher  pretensions. 
I  have  neither  room  nor  inclination  to  examine  here  how  far  such 
assertions  are  warranted,  and  to  enlarge  on  the  degree  of  improve- 
ment to  which  medical  inquirers  and  teachers  among  them  have 
attained  in  the  several  departments  of  medical  knowledge,  or  to 
inquire  where  the  desired  revolution  in  professional  opinion  con- 
cerning those  important  subjects  is  more  likely  to  originate.  It 
will  be  sufficient  to  remark  that,  in  regard  to  the  matter  more  par- 
ticularly before  us,  professional  investigators — the  enlightened  por- 
tion of  them,  I  mean — ^so  far  from  being  sadly  behind  the  times, 
are,  as  every  unprejudiced  reader  must  know,  far  ahead  of  their 
predecessors;  and  that  nothing  has  been  said  or  done  by  contem- 
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porary  writers,  in  this  country  or  elsewhere,  to  disprove  the  cor- 
rectness of  their  conclusions.  It  is,  indeed,  precisely  in  reference 
to  the  very  subjects  specified,  that  the  science  seems  to  me  to  have 
mostly  improved.  An  examination  of  professional  records  will 
show  that,  in  every  place  where  the  opportunity  of  carrying  on 
the  investigation  on  a  suflSciently  enlarged  scale,  and  with  proper 
minutiffl  and  thoroughness,  has  presented  itself,  and  where  men 
possessing  the  talents  and  knowledge  requisite  to  study  and  extend 
the  stock  of  information,  and  to  lay  the  result  of  their  inquiries 
eflfectively  before  the  public,  have  set  to  work,  the  pathology, 
etiology,  and  therapeutics  of  fevers  and  febrile  diseases  (including 
parenchymatous  and  membranous  inflammations)  have  been  dili- 
gently and  successfully  studied,  and  our  knowledge  respecting 
them  has  been  very  greatly  enlarged. 

The  knowledge  thus  accumulated  has  been  very  freely  laid  before 
the  medical  public,  and  through  means  of  the  writings  of  those 
pioneers  in  the  cause  of  science  and  of  their  followers,  every  read- 
ing physician  or  teacher  has  the  opportunity,  if  he  thinks  fit  to 
embrace  it,  of  becoming  fully  informed  as  to  the  matter  in  question. 
If  many,  therefore,  among  us  and  elsewhere,  are  found  to  be 
truly  amenable  to  the  charge  of  being  sadly  behind  the  times,  the 
fiault  necessarily  lies  with  them  and  no  one  else.  They  constitute, 
at  best,  only  a  portion — I  hope  a  minority — of  our  professional 
brethren.  Hence,  there  can  scarcely  be  any  more  truth  or  justice 
in  the  assertion  that  medical  men,  and  professional  teachers  gene- 
rally, must  find  a  place  in  this  category  of  ignoramuses ;  that  they 
have  all  lagged  a  good  way  behind  the  times;  that,  therefore,  their 
opinions  should  be  discarded  on  the  score  of  their  being  antiquated, 
and  no  longer  on  a  level  with  the  state  of  knowledge  on  the  sub- 
ject, than  there  would  be  foundation  for  the  idea  that  the  medical 
inquirer  must  turn,  for  truly  correct  notions  regarding  the  patho- 
logy, causation,  or  treatment  of  fevers,  to  the  lucubrations  of  the 
above  few.  The  assertion,  I  say,  is  not  founded  in  justice,  nor  on 
solid  ground;  for  the  opinions  thus  impeached  are  the  result  of  a 
considerable  amount  of  correctly  observed  facts,  and  are  based  on 
philosophical  deductions  of  the  strictest  kind ;  and  should,  as  such,  be 
respected  till  disproved  by  others  founded  on  equally  well  observed 
and  equally  numerous  data.  It  is  certain,  indeed,  that,  so  far  from 
the  whole  system  of  pathology,  &c.  of  fevers  and  febrile  diseases 
being  founded  on  preconceived  notions,  and  not  upon  facts  and 
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inductions,  a  careful  survey  of  what  has  been  done  on  the  subject 
in  France,  England,  Germany,  and  the  large  cities  of  this  country, 
will  show  that  the  views  at  present  entertained  are  based  upon 
nothing  but  facts  and  legitimate  deductions,  to  the  exclusion  of  pre- 
conceived notions;  that  there  never  was  a  period  when  the  en- 
lightened portion  of  medical  men  were  less  disposed  to  be  biased 
by  such  notions,  and  when  they  have  less  allowed  themselves  to  be 
led  astray  by  fanciful  speculation  in  their  conclusions  on  pathological 
and  etiological  questions  than  at  present;  and  that,  in  fact,  such  a 
cutting  loose  from  the  shackles  of  preconceived  notions  constitutes 
the  distinctive  characteristic  of  the  present  mode  of  investigation  as 
regards  the  nature,  the  cause,  the  mode  of  progression,  and  the  treats 
ment  of  fevers  and  febrile  diseases,  and,  indeed,  of  every  other  morbid 
ailment.  The  doctrine  of  Broussais,  erroneous  as  it  may  appear  to 
many  at  the  present  day,  was  based  on  important  facts,  often  well 
explained,  and  leading  to  correct  or  plausible  deductions.  The  at- 
tentive readers  of  his  Phlegmasies  ChroniqueSj  of  his  first  EocameUj  and 
of  his  Commentaries^  will  not  gainsay  me  in  this.  The  doctrine  was 
faulty,  not  in  the  deficiency  of  the  facts  upon  which  it  was  based,  but 
in  the  nature  of  many  conclusions  drawn  from  them.  But  how  was 
it  overthrown?  Certainly,  not  through  the  operation  of  a  greater 
power  of  reasoning  possessed  by  Broussais's  antagonists,  for  some  of 
the  most  successful  among  them  are  not  particularly  gifted  on 
that  score,  but  by  facts  more  numerous,  more  carefully  observed 
and  analyzed,  and  more  accurately  compared  with  each  other. 
How  have  we  acquired  our  present  knowledge  of  the  pathology  of 
typhoid  fever  ?  Open  the  works  of  Louis,  Andral,  Chomel,  Jenner, 
Gerhard,  Flint,  and  see  whether  facts  are  wanting.  How  have 
physicians  attained  their  present  views  of  the  pathology  and  ana- 
tomical characters  of  pulmonary  or  cardiac  diseases  ?  How  have  they 
learned  to  ascertain,  by  means  of  auscultation  and  percussion,  the 
condition  of  internal  organs?  Is  it  by  abstract  reasoning,  or  by 
following  out  and  cherishing  some  exclusive  and  dominant  idea,  and 
forcing  everything  to  bend  to  it;  some  preconceived  notions;  or 
is  it  not  rather  through  the  instrumentality  of  facts  accumulated 
in  France,  England,  Germany,  and  a  small  portion  of  this  country? 
It  can  scarcely  be  necessary  to  answer  the  question. 

Those  who  raise  such  an  outcry  about  the  necessity  of  facts,  and 
reprove  the  most  authoritative  writers  and  teachers  for  a  supposed 
adherence  to  preconceived  notions,  and  a  neglect  of  the  true  prin- 
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ciples  of  the  inductive  philosophy,  should  first  satisfy  the  profession, 
not  only  that  they  are  less  liable  to  error  iii^n  their  opponents,  in 
drawing  deductions  from  the  facts  t^ey  may  happen  to  collect,  but 
that  these  facts  have  been  examined  in  a  way  calculated  to  insure 
advantageous  results.  They  should  remember  that,  great  as  the 
number  of  useless  theories  may  be,  it  sinks  into  insignificance 
when  compared  with  the  amount  of  incomplete  facts  which  float 
around  us.  To  observe  accurately — to  seize  the  important  and 
useful  points  in  the  case  examined — to  discover  its  true  bearing 
to  other  cases,  its  exact  analogy  to  or  dissimilarity  from  them — 
to  ascertain  its  dependence  on,  or  independence  of,  surrounding 
influences — to  point  out  accurately  the.  morbid  agencies  which  have 
produced  it,  and  to  ascend  by  an  analysis  of  its  symptoms  and 
anatomical  characters,  to  its  pathological  nature  and  therapeu- 
tical indications,  require  a  degree  of  skill,  a  tact,  a  habit  of  close 
observation  that  are  not  easily  acquired,  as  well  as  opportunities  for 
investigation  that  do  not  fall  to  the  lot  of  every  one.  And  yet  a 
writer  must  give  proof  of  possessing  them  before  he  can  expect  to 
command  the  attention  of  the  cautious  inquirer,  and  change  the 
current  of  professional  belief.  "  A  vast  mass  of  facts,"  says  a  recent 
writer,  "may  be  collected  and  tabulated — the  numerical  method 
may  be  applied  in  every  conceivable  mode — and  yet,  so  long  as  no 
connecting  idea  is  discovered  among  them,  they  remain  utterly 
incapable  of  serving  for  the  establishment  of  those  general  prin- 
ciples which  enable  true  science  to  predict  with  certainty  what  will 
not  occur  in  any  given  contingency;  and  which,  therefore,  furnish 
the  only  satisfactory  basis  for  the  use  of  art  as  to  what  should  or 
should  not  be  done."  A  great  master,  Montesquieu,  has  said:  "Un 
fitit  qui  n'emporte  pas  une  id^e,  duquel  on  ne  pent  pas  s'^ever 
pour  voire  plus  loin,  est  un  caillou  qui  ne  vaut  pas  la  peine  d'etre 
ramass^  et  qu  'il  faut  au  contraire  repousser  du  pied  pour  en  de- 
barasser  la  route." 

What  the  result  of  the  mode  of  proceeding  adopted  at  this  day 
by  standard  pathologists  has  been  as  regards  the  distinctive  pathog- 
nomonic marks,  and  the  separate  nosological  positions  of  the 
several  forms  of  fevers,  properly  so  called,  has  already  been  stated. 
Much  the  same  may  be  found  in  reference  to  other  febrile  com- 
plaints dependent  on  local  inflammation,  as  well  as  to  other  dis- 
eases ;  to  the  symptoms  and  anatomical  characters  by  which  they 
are  recognised,  and  which  distinguish  them  from  each  other  and 
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from  the  pyrexiae,  as  well  as  to  the  causes  by  which  they  are  pro- 
duced. Now  if  in  the  course  of  this  revolutionizing  movement, 
and  at  the  present  period  of  progressive  improvement,  some  medical 
writers  or  teachers  are^eally  found  to  be  a  long  way  behind  the 
times,  it  can  scarcely  be  those  who  have  taken  an  active  part  in  the 
race  of  investigation,  who  have  helped  to  overthrow  old  and 
erroneous  views,  and,  by  appealing  to  facts,  to  place  matters  in  a 
proper  light,  or  who  have  diligently  and  carefully  studied  the  works 
of  modem  standard  writers.    They  must  be  sought  elsewhere. 

Here  I  must  close  the  remarks  I  wished  to  oflFer  in  opposition  to 
the  supposed  connection  between  pneumonia  and  periodic  fevers. 
They  have  extended  far  beyond  what  was  originally  intended.  Fop 
this  the  reader  is  entitled  to  many  apologies.  The  greater  part  of 
the  volume  thus  inflicted  on  him  was  penned  somewhat  in  haste, 
and  under  the  pressure  of  a  variety  of  circumstances  unfavourable 
to  minute  investigation,  systematic  arrangement,  and  correct  com- 
position. With  more  tranquillity  around  me,  with  a  larger  share 
of  health  than  I  have  recently  enjoyed,  with  a  freer  and  more  con- 
stant access  to  publications  relating  to  the  questions  at  issue,  and 
especially  with  more  leisure  at  my  command,*  it  might  have  been 
presented  in  a  shape  more  acceptable  to  those  who  will  do  me  the 
honour  to  peruse  it.  But  I  must  plead  as  an  excuse,  the  same  reason 
which  Voltaire  assigned  for  having  written  a  very  long  letter  to 
one  of  his  princely  correspondents — I  had  not  time  sufficient  to 
write  more  briefly.  Such  as  it  is,  with  all  its  many  imperfections 
and  gross  defects  of  commission  and  omission,  these  remarks  are 
placed  before  the  medical  public  in  the  hope  that  they  may  do  some 
service,  and  contribute  in  some  measure  to  the  settlement  of  the 
question;  or  at  any  rate  that  they  may  excite  in  others,  better 
qualified  for  the  task,  a  desire  to  point  out,  in  an  ampler,  clearer, 
more  logical,  and  more  forcible  manner,  the  groundless  nature  and 
dangerous  tendencies  of  the  pathological  and  etiological  heresies  to 
which  I  have  called  attention. 


THE    END. 
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TO  THS  MBDIC^L  PROFESSION. 

In  safomittifig  the  following  catalogue  of  onr  publications  in  medicine  and  the 
eoUateral  sciences,  we  beg  to  remark  that  no  exertions  are  spared  to  render  the  issues 
of  our  press  worthy  a  continuance  of  the  confidence  which  tbej  have  thus  far  CDJojed 
both  as  regards  the  high  character  of  the  works  themselves^  and  in  respect  to  every 
point  of  typographical  accuracy,  and  mechanical  and  artistioal  execution.  Gentlemen 
desirous  of  adding  to  their  libraries  from  our  list,  can  in  almost  all  cases  procure  the 
works  they  wish  from  the  nearest  bookseller,  who  can  readily  order  any  which 
may  not  be  on  hand;  and  who,  as  well  as  ourselves,  will  be  happy  to  answer  any 
inquiries  as  to  price,  &c. 

BLANCHARD  &  LEA. 

PBR.ADKLPHIA,  Febnwry,  1855. 


TWO  MEDICAL  PERIODICALS,  FREE  OF  POSTAGE, 

FOR  FITS  DOLLARS  PER  AWrVIJIII. 

THE  AMERICAN  JOURNAL  OF  THE  MEDICAL  SCIENCES,  subject  to 
postage,  when  not  paid  for  in  advance, 1500 

THE  MEDICAL  NEWS  AND  LIBRARY,  invariably  in  advance,      -       -      1  00 
or,  BOTH  PERIODICALS  famished,  tres  of  fostage,  for  Five  Dollars  remitted 
in  advanoe. 

THE  AMERICAN  JOURNAL  OF  THE  MEDICAL  SCIENCES, 
Edited  by  ISAAC  HATS,  M.  D., 

is  published  Quarterly,  on  the  firM  of  January,  April,  July,  and  October.  Each  number  contains 
at  least  two  hundred  and  eighty  large  octavo  pages,  appropriately  illustrated,  wheieTer  necessary, 
by  engravings.  It  has  now  been  issued  regularly  for  a  period  of  THiETT-nvz  years,  during  a  (quarter 
of  a  century  of  which  it  has  been  under  the  control  of  the  present  editor.  Throughout  this  long 
apace  of  time,  it  has  jnaiotained  its  position  in  the  highest  rank  of  medical  periodicals  both  at  home 
and  abroad,  and  has  received  the  cordial  support  of  the  entire  profession  in  this  country.  Its  list  of 
Collaborators  will  be  found  to  contain  a  large  number  of  the  most  distinguished  names  of  the  pro- 
fession in  every  section  of  the  United  Sutes,  rendering  the  department  devoted  to 

OFIIGINAL    COMMUNICATIONS 

AiU  of  varied  and  important  matter,  of  mat  interest  to  all  paotitioners. 

As  the  aim  of  the  JoumaU  however,  u  to  oembine  the  aavantages  preaentad  by  all  the  diierent 
varieties  of  periodicals,  in  its 

REVIEW   DEPARTMENT 

wtl  be  found  extended  and  impartial  reviews  of  all  important  new  works,  presenting  subjects  of 
novelty  and  interest,  together  with  very  numerous 

BIBLIOGRAPHICAL   NOTICBB, 

inoAoding  nearly  all  the  medical  piiblioations  of  the  day,  both  in  this  oountry  and  Cheat  Britain,  with 
a  choice  selection  of  the  more  important  continental  works.    This  is  fc^lowed  by  the 
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QUABTEBLY  SUMMABT, 

being  a  very  full  and  complete  abstract,  methodically  arranged,  of  the 

I1PB0TEIENT8  AND  DI8C0TERIE8  IN  THE  lEDICiL  SCIENCES. 

This  department  of  the  Journal,  ao  important  to  the  practiBing  pbypictan,  is  the  object  of  especial 
care  on  the  part  of  the  editor.  It  is  classified  and  arranged  under  difierent  heads,  thus  facilitating 
the  ref^earches  of  the  reader  in  pursuit  of  Particular  subjects,  and  will  be  found  to  present  a  very 
full  and  accurate  digest  of  all  observations,  oiscoveries,  and  inventions  recorded  in  every  branch  oif 
medical  science.  The  very  extensive  arrangements  of  the  publishers  are  such  as  to  anord  to  tbe 
editor  complete  materials  for  this  purpose,  as  he  not  only  regularly  receives 

ALL  THE  AMERICAN  MEDICAL  AND  SCIENTIFIC  PERIODICALS. 

but  alf  o  twenty  or  thirty  of  tbe  more  important  Journals  issued  in  Great  Britain  and  on  tbe  Gooti- 
nent,  thus  enabling  him  to  present  in  a  convenient  compass  a  tboroagh  and  complete  abstract  of 
everyihmg  interesting  or  important  to  the  physician  occurring  in  any  part  of  the  civilised  world. 

Au  evidence  of  tbe  success  which  has  attended  these  efforts  may  be  found  in  the  constant  and 
.''teady  increase  in  the  subscription  list,  which  renders  it  advisable  for  gentlemen  desiring  tbe 
Journal,  to  make  known  their  wishes  at  an  early  day,  in  order  to  secure  a  year's  set  with  cerlaiair, 
the  publii>bers  having  frequently  been  unable  to  supply  copies  when  ordered  late  in  the  year.  Te 
their  old  i(ubscribers,  many  of  whom  have  been  on  their  list  for  twenty  or  thirty  years,  the  nubtish- 
ers  leel  that  no  promises  are  necessary;  but  those  who  may  desire  for  the  first  time  to  subeoribe, 
can  rest  ahsured  that  no  exertion  willoe  spared  to  maintain  the  Journal  in  tlie  high  position  which 
it  has  occupied  for  so  long  a  period. 

By  reference  to  the  terms  it  will  be  seen  that,  in  addition  to  this  large  amount  of  valuable  and 

!»ractical  information  on  every  branch  of  medical  science,  the  subscriber,  by  paying  in  advance, 
lecomes  entitled,  without  further  charge,  to 

THE  MEDICAL  NEWS  AND  LIBRARY, 

a  monthly  periodical  of  thirty-two  large  octavo  pages.  Its  '**  Nsws  Dbpartbrut"  presents  the 
current  information  of  the  day,  while  the  **  Library  Department"  is  devoted  to  presenting  siaad- 
ard  works  on  various  brandies  of  medicine.  Within  a  few  years,  subscribers  have  thus  received, 
without  expense,  the  following  works  which  have  passed  through  its  columns : — 

WATSON'S  LECTURES  ON  THE  PRACTICE  OF  PHySIC. 

BRODIE'S  CLINICAL  LECTURES  ON  SURGERY. 

TODD  AND  BOWMAN'S  PHYSIOLOGICAL  ANATOMY  AND  PHYSIOLOGY  OF  MAN. 

724  pages,  with  numerous  wood-cuts,  being  all  that  has  yet  appeared  in  England. 
WEST'S  LECTURES  ON  THE  DISEASES  OF  INFANCYAND  CHILDHOOD. 
MALGAIGNE'S  OPERATIVE  SURGERY,  with  wood-cuts. 
SIMON'S  LECTURES  ON  GENERAL  PATHOLOGY. 
BENNETT  ON  PULMONARY  TUBERCULOSIS,  with  wood-cuts,  and 
WEST  ON  ULCERATION  OF  THE  OS  UTERI. 

While  the  year  1855,  presents 
BROWN    ON   THE  SURGICAL    DISEASES  OF   FEMALES. 

BARMOMXLT  ILLUSTRATED  02f  WOOD. 

The  diseases  treated  in  this  volume  have  hitherto  not  received  from  writers  of  systematic 
works  the  attention  to  which  their  importance  entitles  them.  In  treatises  on  female  diseases  they 
have  been  but  little  noticed,  as  belonging  more  properly  to  the  surgeon,  while  our  surgical  text-books 
have  in  like  manner  referred  ihem  to  the  writer  on  midwifery  and  female  afiections.  In  supplying 
this  palpable  vacancy  in  medical  literature,  Mr.  Brown  has  brought  to  his  subject  the  result  of 
many  years  of  obt^ervation  and  experience,  and  his  labors  will  prove  of  much  value  to  all  practi- 
tioners. The  publishera'therefore  natter  themselves  that  in  securing  this  volume  for  the  **  Library 
DsPARTMENT*'  of  the  "  Mkdical  News"  they  will  meet  tbe  wishes  of  their  numerous  subscri- 
bers, who  will  thus  receive  this  highly  unportant  work  free  of  all  expense. 

It  will  thus  be  aeen  that  for  the  small  sum  of  FIVE  DOLLARS,  paid  In  advance,  the  subeorlber 
will  obtain  a  Quarterly  and  a  Monthly  periodical, 

EMDR/ICING  ABOUT  FIFTEEN  HUNDRED  URGE  OCTAVO  PAGES.      . 

mailed  to  any  part  of  the  United  States,  free  of  postage. 

Thes^e  very  tavorable  terras  are  now  presented  by  the  publishers  with  the  view  of  removing  all 
difficulties  and  objections  to  a  full  and  extended  circulation  of  the  Medical  Journal  to  the  office  of 
every  member  ot  the  profession  ihroujghout  the  United  Slates.  The  rapid  extension  of  mail  &cili- 
ties,  will  now  place  tne  numbers  before  subscribers  with  a  certainty  and  dispatch  not  heretofore 
attainable ;  while  by  the  system  now  proposed,  every  subscriber  throughout  tbe  Union  is  placed 
upon  an  equal  footmg,  at  the  very  reasonable  price  ot  Five  Dollars  for  two  periodicals,  without 
further  expense. 

Tho9e  subscribers  who  do  not  pay  in  advance  will  bear  in  mind  that  their  subscription  of  Five 
Dollars  will  entitle  them  to  the  Journal  only,  without  the  News,  and  that  they  will  be  at  the  expeuM 
of  their  own  postase  on  the  receipt  of  each  number.  The  advantage  of  a  remittance  when  order* 
mg  the  Journal  will  thus  be  apparent. 

As  the  Medical  News  and  Library  is  in  no  case  sent  without  advance  payment,  ita  anbecribert 
will  always  receive  it  free  of  postage. 

It  should  also  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  publishers  will  now  take  the  risk  of  remittances  by  mail, 
I  only  requiring,  in  cases  of  loea,  a  certificate  from  the  subscriber's  Poetmaster,  that  the  mooey  w«a 
duly  mailed  and  forwarded. 

Addresa,  BLANCHARD  dE  LEA,  Puladxuku. 
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ANALYTICAL    COMPENDIUM 

OF  MfiDIOAL  SCIENCE,  conteining  Anatomy,  PhyBiology,  Surgery,  Midwifery, 
Chemistry,  Materia  Medioa,  Therapeutics,  and  Practice  of  Medicine.  By  John  Nsill,  M.  D., 
and  F.  G.  Smith,  M.D.  Second  and  enlarged  editioa,  one  thick  volume  royal  12mo.  of  over 
1000  pa^e^,  with  350  illustrations.    &*  See  Neill. 


I 


ABEL  (F.  A.),   F.  C.8. 
ProfeMor  of  Chemiatry  in  the  Royal  Military  Academy,  Woolwich. 

▲MO 

C.    L.    BLOXAM, 
Formerly  Firit  AMistaot  at  the  Royal  College  of  Chemistry. 

HANDBOOK  OF  CHEMISTRY,  Theoretical,  Practical,  and  Technical,  with  a 
Recommeadaton|r  Pi^feoe  by  Dr.  Hofkamn.    In  one  large  octavo  volume  of  602  pages,  with 


illustratioas.    (]y<na  Rtadif,) 

**  The  present  yolame  is  a  synopsis  of  their  (the 
authors')  experience  in  laboratory  teaching ;  it  gives 
the  necesnry  instrnotlon  in  chemical  maaipnlation, 
a  concise  account  of  general  chemistry  as  far  as  it  is 
involved  in  the  operations  of  the  laboratory,  and  last- 
ly, qualitative  and  quantitative  analysis.  It  must  be 
understood  that  this  is  a  work  fitted  for  the  earnest 
student,  who  resolves  to  pursue  for  himself  a  steady 
search  uto  the  chemical  mysteries  of  creation.  For 
such  a  student  the  *  Handbook*  will  prove  an  exeel- 


lent  guide,  since  he  will  find  In  it,  not  merely  the 
approved  modes  of  analytical  investigation,  but  most 
descriptions  of  the  apparatus  necessary,  with  such 
manipulatory  details  as  rendered  Faraday's  *  Che- 
mical Manipulations*  so  valuable  at  the  time  of  iu 
publication.  Beyond  this,  the  importance  o£  the 
work  is  increased  by  the  introduetiim  of  much  of 
the  technical  chemistry  of  the  manufactory."— JDr 
Hc/matm^s  Prtfaee. 


ASHWELL  (SAMUEL), 
Obstetric  Physician  and  Liectarst  to  Guy's  Hospital,  London. 

A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  THE  DISEASES  PECULIAR  TO  WOMEN. 

Illustrated  by  Cases  derived  flx>m  Hospital  and  Private  Practice.  Third  American,  from  the  Third 
and  revised  Loodon  edition.    In  one  odavo  volume,  of  over  500  pages.  {Now  Ready.) 


The  most  able,  and  certainly  the  most  standard 
and  practical,  work  on  female  diseases  that  we  have 
yet  anea.'-'Medieo-Chirurgical  R*9i$v, 

We  commend  it  to  our  readers  as  the  best  practi- 
tical  treatise  on  the  subject  which  has  yet  appeared 
-^Lou4^n  Lan€$t. 

The  young  practitioner  will  find  it  invaluable, 
while  those  who  have  bad  most  experience  will  yet 
find  something  to  learn,  and  much  to  commend,  in  a 
book  which  shows  so  much-  patient  observation, 


practical  skill,  and  sound  sense British  and  Fo- 
reign Med.  Revievf. 

With  no  work  are  we  acquainted,  in  which  the 
pleasant  and  the  useful  are  more  happily  blended.  It 
combines  the  greatest  elegance  of  style  with  the 
most  sound  and  valuable  practical  information. 
We  feel  JustiOed  in  recommending  it,  in  unqualified 
terms,  to  our  readers,  as  a  book  from  which  they 
can  scarcely  fail  to  derive  both  pleasure  and  im- 
provement. It  is  truly  a  model  for  medical  compo- 
silions.— 5o«<A4m  Med,  and  Surg.  Journal. 


ARNOTT  (NEILL),  M.  D. 

ELEMENTS  OF  PHTSICS;  or  Natural  PhiloBophy,  General  and  Medical. 
Written  for  universal  use,  in  plain  or  non-technical  language.  A  new  edition,  by  Isaac  Hats, 
M.  D.    Complete  io  one  octavo  volume,  of  484  pages,  with  about  two  hundred  illustrations. 

BENNETT  (HENRY),  M.  D. 
A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE   ON  INFLAMMATION  OF  THE  UTERUS, 

ITS  CERVIX  AND  APPENDAGES,  and  on  its  connection  with  Uterine  L)i!<ea9e.  Fourth 
American,  from  the  third  and  revised  London  edition.  In  one  neat  octavo  volume,  of  430  pages 
with  wood-cuts.     Jutt  Issued.)  '^^ 

This  edition  will  be  found  materially  improved  over  its  predecessors,  the  author  having  carefully 
revised  it,  and  made  considerable  additions,  amounting  to  about  seventy-five  pages. 


This  editioa  has  been  oarefnlly  revised  aid  altered, 
and  various  additions  have  been  made,  which  render 
It  more  complete,  and,  if  possible^  more  worthy  of 
the  high  appreciation  in  which  it  is  held  by  the 
medical  protession  throughout  the  world.  A  copy 
should  lie  in  the  possession  of  every  physician^— 
Charleston  Med,  Journal  and  Review. 

We  are  firmly  of  opinion  that  in  proportion  as  a 
knowledge  of  uterine  diseases  becomes  more  appre- 
ciated, this  work  will  be  proportionably  established 
as  a  text-book  ia  the  profession.— rA«  Lancet. 


When,  a  few  years  back,  the  first  edition  of  the 
present  work  was  published,  the  subject  was  one  al- 
most entirely  unknown  to  the  obstetrical  celebrities 
of  tbe  day :  and  even  now  we  have  reason  to  know 
that  the  bulk  of  the  profession  are  not  fully  alive  to 
the  Importance  and  Irequenoy  of  the  disease  of  which 
It  takes  cognisance.  The  preseat  editioa  is  so  much 
enlarged,  altered,  and  improved,  that  it  can  scarcely 
be  considered  the  same  work.—Dr.  Ranking^ t  Ab^ 


BROV^N   (ISAAC   BAKER)., 
Suigeoa-Accouehenr  to  St.  Mary*s  Hospllal,  itt. 

ON  SOME  DISEASES  OF  WOMEN  ADMITTING  OF  SURGICAL  TREAT- 
MENT.   With  handsome  illustrations.    Onevol.  8to.    (AsPrsss.) 

Fublishng  in  tbe  «  Medical  News  and  Library"  for  18^.    See  preceding  page. 
Mr.  Brown  has  earned  for  himself  a  high  repute-  i  aad  merit  the  careful  attention  of  every  surseon- 

tioninthe  operative  treatment  of  sundry  diseases    --«'»"'•»——      * -•—•__  » 


and  injuries  to  which  females  are  peculiarly  subject. 
We  caa  truly  say  of  his  work  that  it  is  an  important 
addition  to  obstetrical  literature.  The  operative 
SttggastlOBs  and  contrivances  which  Mr.  Brown  de- 
■eribes,  azhiblt  much  practical  sagacity  and  skill, 


accoucheur.— ^Mccfaitofi  JoumtU. 

We  have  no  hesiteUon  in  reoororoeading  this  bo^ 
to  the  careful  attenUoB  of  all  surgeons  who  maM 
female  complainte  a  part  of  their  study  and  practice. 
^Dubltn  Quarterlf  JaumaL 


Djgitized  by  LjOOQ  IC 


BLANCHARD  &  LEA'S  MEDICAL 


BENNETT  (J.    HUGHES),    M.  D..   F.  R.  8.  E., 

Professor  of  Clinioal  Medicine  lA  the  Universitx  of  Edinbargh,  &e. 

THE  PATHOLOGY  AND  TREATMENT  OP  PULMONARY  TUBERCU- 

LOSIS,  and  on  the  Local  Medication  of  Pharyngeal  and  Laryngeal  Diseases  frequently  mistaken 
for  or  associated  witii,  Phthisis,  in  one  handsonoe  octavo  volume,  with  beautiful  wood-cuts. 
{Now  Ready.) 


BILLING   (ARCHIBALD),  M.  D. 
THE  PRINCIPLES  OF  MEDICINE.     Second  American,  from  the  Kfth  and 

Improved  London  edition.    In  one  handsome  octavo  volume,  extra  cloth,  250  jpages. 


BLAKISTON   (PEYTON),  M.  D.,  F.  R.  8.,  Uo. 
PRACTICAL    OBSERVATIONS    ON    CERTAIN    DISEASES    OF    THE 

CHEST,  and  on  the  Principles  of  Auscultation.    In  one  volume,  8vo.,  p^  384. 


BURROWS   (GEORGE),  M.  D. 
ON  DISORDERS  OF  THE  CEREBRAL  CIRCULATION,  and  on  the  Con- 
nection between  the  Aflections  of  the  Brain  and  Diseases  of  the  Heart.    In  one  8vo.  v<^.,  with 
colored  plates,  pp.  210. 

BUOO  (GEORGE),  M.  D.,  F.  R.  8., 

Professor  of  Medicine  in  King's  OuHege,  London. 

ON  DISEASES  OF  THE  LIVER.     Second  American,  from  the  secoBd  and 
enlarged  London  edition.    In  one  very  handsome  octavo  volume,  with  four  beantifolly  colored 
platetf ,  and  numerous  wood-oots.    pp.  468.    New  edition.    {Jnsi  Issued.) 
The  reputation  which  this  worir  has  obtained  as  a  full  and  practical  treatise  on  an  important  elasa 

of  diseases  will  not  be  diminished  by  this  improved  and  enlarged  edition.    It  has  been  careliilly  and 

thoroughly  revii^ed  b)r  the  author ;  the  number  of  plates  has  been  increased,  and  the  style  of  its  me- 

C'hfiuical  execution  will  be  found  materially  improved. 

The  ftiU  digest  we  have  given  of  the  new  matter  work  most  be  the  aothority  of  the  great  saajs  of 

introduced  into  the  present  volume,  is  evidence  of  British  pmctitioaeM  on  the  hepatic  diaeaees ;  and  it 

the  valae  we  plnee  nn  it.    The  fnct  that  the  profes-  is  satisfactory  that  the  aabjeet  has  been  taken  op  by 

sion  has  required  a  second  edition  of  a  mon(>graph  so  able  and  ezperimeed  a  phvBicisn. — BrUUkmm4 

such  as  thttt  before  ns,  bears  honorable  testimony  Foreign  Msdieo^Ckimrgical  Heview. 
to  its  asefulness.     For  many  years,  Dr.  fiadd's 


BU8HNAN  (J.  8.),    M.  D. 
THE  PHYSIOLOGY  OP  ANIMAL  AND  VEGETABLE  LIFE;  a  Popular 

Treatii^  on  the  Functions  nnd  Phenomena  of  Organic  Life.    To  which  is  prefixed  a  Brief  Expo- 

f'ition  of  the  great  departments  of  Human  Knowledge.    In  one  handsome  royal  12mo.  volume, 

with  over  one  hundred  illustrations. 

Though  cast  in  a  popular  form  and  manner,  this  work  Is  the  production  of  a  man  of  science,  and 
presents  its  subject  in  its  latest  development,  based  on  truly  scientific  and  accurate  principles. 
It  may  therefore  be  consulted  with  interest  by  those  who  wish  to  ol^ain  in  a  concise  form,  nnd  at 
a  very  low 'price,  a  resume  of  the  present  state  of  animal  and  vegetable  physiology. 


BLOOD  AND  URINE  (MANUALS  ON). 
BY  JOHN  WILLIAM  GRIFFITH,  G.  OWEN  REESE,  AND  ALFRED 

MARKWICK.    One  thick  volume,  royal  12mo.,  extra  cloth,  with  plates,    pp.  460. 


BRODIE  (SIR  BENJAMIN  C),  M.  D.,  Slo. 
CLINICAL  LECTURES  ON  SURGERY.     1  vol,  8vo.,  doth.    850  pp. 


BIRD  (GOLDING)i  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  &c. 
URINARY    DEPOSITS:     THEIR     DIAGNOSIS,    PATHOLOGY,    AND 

THERAPEUTICAL  INDICATIONS.    A  new  and  enlarged  American,  from  the  last  improved 
London  edition.    With  over  sixty  illustrations.    In  one  royal  12mo.  volume,  extra  cloth. 
The  new  edition  of  Dr.  Bird's  work,  though  not 

iacreased  iu  size,  has  been  greatly  modified,  and 

much  of  it  rewritten.    It  now  presents,  in  a  com- 

fisndioQs  form,  the  gist  of  all  that  is  known  and  re- 
iable  in  this  department.  From  its  terse  style  aad 
convenient  size,  it  is  particularly  applioabJe  to  the 
stndeat,  to  whom  we  cordially  eommead  it^-TAs 
Medical  Szamimr. 

It  can  scarcely  be  necessary  for  ns  to  say  anything 
of  the  merita  of  this  welUknown  Treatise,  which  so 
admirably  brings  into  practical  application  the  re> 


salts  of  those  microscopical  and  ckeroieal 
regarding  the  physiology  and  pathology  of  the  «ri- 
nary  secretion,  which  nave  contributed  ao  mach  te 
the  increase  of  oar  diagnostic  powers,  and  to  the 
extension  and  satisfactory  employment  of  our  thera- 
I  paotio  resourtses.  In  the  preparation  of  this  new 
editioa  €>f  his  work,  it  in  acrvioos  that  Dr.  Ooldlag 
Bird  has  spared  no  paini  to  render  it  a  faitbfhl  repre- 
sentation of  the  present  state  of  scientific  knowledge 
on  the  snbiect  it  embracea.— TA«  jBrMsA  amd  Forttgn 
MHuO'Chirurgical  Esvins, 

BT  THIS  SAMS  AUTHOa. 

ILEMENTS  OF  NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY;  heing  an  EsperimeDtol  Intro- 
duction to  the  Physical  Soienoes.  Illustrated  with  nearly  four  hundred  wood-outs.  Fmndi  tiio 
tfaird  London  edition.    In  one  neat  volume,  royni  JtSlmo.    pp.403. 


Digitized  by  LjOOQ  IC 


AND   SCIENTIFIC   PUBLICATIONS. 


BARTLETT  (ELI8HA),  M.  D. 

ProfeMor  of  Materia  Mediea  and  Medical  Jarispnidenee  iB  the  College  of  niyaieiaiie  and 
Sargeone,  New  York. 

THE  HISTORY,  DIAGNOSIS,  AND  TREATMENT  OP  THE  FEVERS 

OF  THE  UNITED  STATES.    Third  edition,  revised  and  improved.    Xa  one  octavo  volume, 

of  six  hundred  pagea,  beautifully  printed,  and  strongly  bound. 

In  preparing  a  new  edition  of  this  standard  work,  the  author  has  availed  himself  of  such  obver- 
vations  and  investigations  as  have  appeared  since  the  publication  of  his  last  reviftion,  and  he  has 
endeavored  in  every  wa^  to  render  it  worthy  of  a  continuance  of  the  very  marked  favor  with  which 
it  has  been  hitherto  received. 


The  masterly  and  elegant  treatise,  by  Dr.  Bartlett 
is  invalaable  to  the  American  stndent  and  practi- 
tioner.— Dr.  Holnus^s  Report  to  th4  Nat,  Med,  Amo- 
eiation. 

We  regard  it,  from  the  examination  we  have  made 
•f  it,  the  best  work  oa  fevers  extant  in  oar  langaage. 
and  as  such  eordially  reconuaead  it  to  the  medleal 
pablic^— 5i.  LouU  MedittU  mnd  Surgieml  Journal. 

Take  it  altogether,  it  Is  the  mest  complete  history 
of  oar  fevers  which  has  yet  been  pnbliihed,  and 
every  practitioner  shoald  avail  himself  of  its  con- 
tentt.— rA«  Westtm  Laneet, 


Of  the  valae  and  importance  of  saeh  a  work,  it  is 
needless  here  to  speak;  the  profession  of  the  United 
States  owe  much  to  the  author  for  the  very  able 
volame  which  he  has  presented  to  them,  and  tor  the 
careful  and  judicious  manner  in  which  he  has  exe- 
cuted his  task.  No  one  volame  with  which  we  are 
acquainted  contains  so  complete  a  history  of  oar 
fevers  as  this.  To  Dr.  Bartlett  we  owe  our  best 
thanks  for  the  very  able  volume  he  has  given  ns,  as 
embodying  certainly  the  most  complete,  methodical, 
and  satisfactory  account  of  our  fevers  anywhere  to 
be  met  with.— TA*  Ckarlesion  Med.  Journal  and 
RevUw, 


BUCKLER  (T.  H.),  M.  D., 
Formerly  Physician  to  the  Baltimore  Almshouse  Infirmary,  kc. 

ON  THE  ETIOLOGY,  PATHOLOGY,  AND  TREATMENT  OP  FIBRO- 

BRONCHITIS  AND  RHEUMATIC  PNEUMONIA.    In  one  handsome  octavo  volume,  extra 
cloth.    (JWi  Issued.)  

BOWMAN  (JOHN  E.),  M.D. 
PRACTICAL  HANDBOOK  OP  MEDICAL   CHEMISTRY.     In  one  neat 

volume,  royal  12mo.,  with  numerous  illustratjons.    pp.  288. 

BT  THX  SAME  AUTHOR. 

INTRODUCTION    TO    PRACTICAL    CHEMISTRY,    INCLUDING   ANA- 
Lysis.    With  numerous  illustrations.    In  one  neat  volume,  royal  12mo.    pp.  350. 


BARLOW  (GEORGE  H.),  M.  D. 
A  MANUAL  OF  THE  PRINCIPLES  AND  PRACTICE  OF  MEDICINE. 

In  one  octavo  volume.    (Preparing.) 

BEALE  (LIONEL  JOHN),  M.  R.  C.  S.,  &e. 
THE   LAWS   OF    HEALTH   IN   RELATION  TO   MIND   AND  BODY. 

A  Series  of  Letters  from  an  M  Practitioner  to  a  Patient.    In  one  handsome  volume,  royal  12mo., 
•Ktra  cloth.  ^ 


COLOMBAT  DE  L'lSERE. 
A  TREATISE  ON  THE   DISEASES   OF  FEMALES,  and  on  the  Special 

Hygiene  of  their  Sex.    Translated,  with  many  Notes  and  Additions,  bv  G.  D.  Mbios,  M.  D. 

Second  edition,  revised  and  improved.    la  one  large  volume,  octavo,  witn  numerous  wood-cuts. 

pp.  720. 

The  treatise  of  M.  Colombat  is  a  learned  and  la-  i  M.  Colombat  Da  L'Fsera  has  not  eooMerated  ten 
i»orioa«  eommentary  oa  these  diseases,  iadioating  I  years  of  studioos  toil  and  reaearofa  to  the  frailer  aex 
very  coasiderable  reaeareh,  neat  aeearacy  of  Jadg-  ui  vain;  and  althoagh  we  regret  to  hear  it  is  at  the 
neat,  sad  ao  ineoasiderahie  personal  experience.  '  expense  of  health,  he  has  impoaed  a  debt  of  gratitude 
With  the  oopioas  notes  and  additioBS  of  ite  experi-  as  well  npon  the  profession,  as  upon  the  mothers  and 
enoed  and  very  erudite  translator  and  editor,  Dr.  daughters  of  beautiful' France,  which  that  gallant 
Meigs,  it  presents,  probably,  one  of  the  moat  eoin*  nation  knows  best  how  to  acknowl6dge.~iV«w  Or- 
pleta  and  eomprehensive  works  on  the  snbjeet  we  i  Imhm  Medical  Journal, 
possess.— ^MSfiean  Med.  Journal,  \ 


COPLAND  (JAMES),  M.  D.,  F.  R.  S.,  &o. 
OF  THE  CAUSES,  NATURE,  AND  TREATMENT  OF  PALSY  AND 

APOPLEXY,  and  of  the  Farms,  Seats,  Complications,  and  Morbid  Relations  of  Paralytic  and 
Apoplectic  Diseases.    In  one  volame,  royal  I'imo.,  extra  clot^.    pp.  326. 

CLYMEA  (MEREDITH),  M.  D.,  See. 
FEVERS;    THEIR   DLA.GNOSIS,    PATHOLOGY,   AND    TREATMENT. 

Pfppered  and  Edited,  with  large  Additions,  from  the  Essays  on  Fever  in  TweedSe's  Library  ot 
Practical  Medicine.    In  one  ocUvo  volume,  of  600  pages. 

CARSON  (JOSEPH),  M.  D., 
Profassor  of  Materia  Mediea  and  Pharmacy  in  the  Umversity  of  Pennsylvania. 

SYNOPSIS  OP  THE  COURSE  OF  LECTURES  ON  MATERIA  MBDICA 
AND  PUARMAGT,  delivered  in  tho  University  oi  Pennsylvania.  In  one  vwy  neat  oeinv« 
▼olmne,  of  208  cMMres. 


BLANCUARD  dc  LEA'S  MEDICAL 


CARPENTER  (WILUIAM  B.),  M.  D.,  F.  R.  8.,  &c., 
ExanUnerin  Physiology  and  Comparative  Anatomy  in  tha  Uniraruty  of  London. 

PRINCIPLES  OF  HUMAN  PHYSIOLOGY;  with  their  chief  applications  to 
Psychology,  Pathology,  Therapeutics,  Hyapene,  and  Forensic  Medicine.  FiAh  American,  from 
the  fourth  and  enlarged  London  edition,  with  three  hundred  and  fourteen  illoatntiona.  Edited, 
with  additions,  by  Francis  Gurnbt  Smith,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  the  Institutes  of  Medicine  in  the 
Pennsylvania  Medical  College,  &c  In  one  very  large  and  beautiful  octayo  volume,  of  about  1100 
large  pages,  handsomely  pnnted  and  strongly  tx>uad  in  leather,  with  raised  band*.  New  editioii. 
{Lately  Iuu9d.) 


The  most  complete  work  on  the  science  in  our 
langoagc^jim.  Mid,  Journal . 

The  most  complete  exposition  of  physiology  which 
any  lanffuage  can  at  present  give.— Brtl.  and  For. 
Ktdn'CkirUTg.  Hevuui, 

We  have  thus  adverted  to  some  of  the  leading 
<*  additions  and  alterations/'  which  have  been  in> 
trod  need  by  the  author  into  this  edition  of  his  phy- 
siology. These  will  be  found,  however,  very  far  to 
exceed  the  ordinary  limits  of  a  new  edition,  "the 
old  materials  having  been  Incorporated  with  the 
new,  rather  than  the  new  with  the  old.*'  It  now 
certainly  presents  the  most  complete  treatise  on  the 
subject  within  the  reach  of  the  American  reader; 
and  while,  for  availability  as  a  text-book,  we  may 
perhaps  regret  its  growth  in  bulk,  we  are  sure  that 
the  student  of  physiology  will  feel  the  impossibility 
of  presenting  a  thorough  digest  of  the  facts  of  the 
science  within  a  more  limited  compass — M»diedl 
EKomifur. 

The  greatest,  the  most  reliable,  and  the  beat  book 
on  the  subject  which  we  know  of  in  the  English 
language.— S«l4o<eops . 

The  most  complete  work  now  extant  in  our  lan- 
guage.—iV.  O.  m«d,  EsgtBUr, 

The  changes  are  too  numerous  to  admit  of  an  ex- 
tended notice  in  this  place.  At  every  point  where 
the  recent  diligent  labors  of  organic  chemists  and 
miorogrsphers  nave  furnished  interesting  and  valu- 
able facts,  they  have  been  appropriated,  and  no  pains 
have  been  spared,  in  so  incorporating  and  arranging 
them  that  the  work  may  constitute  one  harmonious 
•ystem.— SoiKibsm  M»d.  and  Burg,  Journal, 


The  best  text-book  in  the  langnage  an  this  ex- 
tensive snbjeet.-^LeiMiai»  M*d,  Ttnut, 

A  oomplete  eyclopmtta  of  this  branoh  of  aeieaea. 
^N,  Y,  Med,  Tinms, 

The  standard  of  authority  on  physiological  sub- 
jects. •  •  •  In  the  present  edition,  to  particolarize 
the  alterations  and  additions  which  have  been  i 


would  require  a  review  of  the  whole  work,  sinee 
scarcely  a  subject  has  not  been  revised  and  aJtared, 
added  to,  or  entirely  remodelled  to  adapt  it  to  the 
present  state  of  the  science.— CAarl«»to»  M»d.  Joum, 
Any  render  who  desires  a  treatise  on  physiology 
'••••'  -    •     orderiiv  f  ' 


may  feel  himself  entirely  aafe  in 
WMUm  M*d,  and  Surg,  Journal, 

From  this  haaty  and  imperfect  allusion  it  will  be 
seen  by  our  readers  that  the  alterations  and  addi- 
tions to  this  edition  render  it  alaoat  a  new  worlt— 
and  we  can  assure  onr  readers  that  it  is  osio  of  the 
best  summaries  of  the  existing  facts  of  physiological 
seieaoe  within  the  reach  of  the  English  stodent  and 
physician.— iV.  T,  Journal  ^MUduimo. 

The  profession  of  this  eonntry,  and  perhaps  also 
of  Europe,  have  anxiously  and  for  some  time  awaited 
the  aanouncement  of  this  new  edition  of  Carpenter*a 
Human  Physiology.  His  former  editions  have  for 
many  years  been  almost  the  only  text-book  on  Phy- 
siology in  all  our  medical  schools,  and  its  circula- 
tion among  the  profession  has  been  unsurpassed  by 
any  work  la  any  department  of  medical  science. 

It  is  quite  unnecessary  for  us  to  speak  of  this 
work  as  its  merits  would  justify.  The  mere  aa- 
nonnoement  of  its  appearance  will  afford  the  higheat 
pleasure  to  every  student  of  Physiology,  while  its 
perusal  will  be  of  iniiaita  service  in  advancing 
physiological  neienee.— OAia  Mod.  mod  Surg,  Joum. 


BT  TRK  BAMS  AUTHOR.     {NoW  Roodf,) 

PRINCIPLES  OF  COMPARATIVE  PHYglOLOGY.    New  American,  from 

the  Fourth  and  Revised  London  edition.    In  one  large  and  handsome  octavo  volume,  with  owr 

three  hundred  beautiful  iliustratioos.  ^ 

The  delay  which  has  existed  in  the  appearance  of  this  work  has  been  caused  by  the  very  thoroogh 
revision  and  remodelling  which  it  has  undeigone  at  the  hands  of  the  author,  and  the  lai^  numter 
of  new  illustrations  which  have  been  prepared  for  it.  It  wil^  therefore,  be  found  almost  a  new 
work,  nod  fully  up  to  the  day  ^  every  department  of  the  subject,  rendering  it  a  reliable  text-book 
for  all  students  engaged  in  this  branch  of  science.  Every  effort  has  been  made  to  render  its  tjrpo- 
graphical  finish  and  mechanical  execution  worthy  of  its  exalted  reputation,  and  erediudtle  to  the 
mechanical  arts  of  this  country.    A  few  notices  of  th«  last  edition  am  appended. 

Without  pretending  to  it,  it  is  an  Encyclopedia  of 
the  subject,  accurate  and  complete  in  all  respects— 
a  truthful  reflection  of  the  advanced  state  at  which 
the  science  has  now  arrived^— DuMm  Quarterly 


Journal  ofMedital  Seioutt. 

A  truly  magni^centwork- in  itself  a  perfect  phy- 
siological study.— AoMMiig**  Abstract. 

This  work  stands  without  its  fellow.  It  is  one 
few  men  in  Europe  could  have  undertaken ;  it  is  one 
no  man,  we  believe,  could  have  brought  to  so  suc- 
cessful an  issue  as  Dr.  Carpenter.  It  required  for 
its  production  a  physiologist  at  once  deeply  read  in 
ghe  labors  of  otneis,  aapable  of  taking  a  general, 


critical,  and  unprejudiced  view  of  thoae  labors,  and 
of  aonhitting  the  varied,  heterogeneons  materials  at 
his  disposal,  so  as  to  form  an  harmoaiona  whola. 
We  feel  that  thia  abstract  can  give  the  reader  a  very 
imperfect  idea  of  the  Ailness  of  this  work,  and  no 
idea  of  its  naity,  of  the  admirable  manner  in  which 
material  has  oeen  brought,  ftom  the  most  vaiiona 
sources,  to  eonduQe  to  its  eonipieteaess,  of  the  Ineid- 
ity  of  the  reasoning  it  contains,  or  of  the  clearaeaa 
o%  language  in  whiah  the  whole  is  clothed.  Not  the 
profession  only,  but  the  scientific  world  at  laige, 
must  feel  deeply  indebted  to  Dr.  Carpenter  for  Uiia 
great  work.  It  must,  indeed,  add  largely  even  to 
his  high  repatation^JiM<c«<  T^mot, 

BT  THB  BAMS  AUTBOJt.     (JPngMTtll^.) 

THE  MICROSCOPE  AND  ITS  REVELATIONS.    In  one  handsome  Tdnme^ 

beautifully  illuatmted  with  plates  and  wood-cuts. 

BT  TBX  8AMX  AXTTBOB.     {pTOfaring,) 

GENERAL  PHYSIOLOQY.    In  one  large  and  Teiy  handsome  octayo  Tolnme, 
with  several  hundred  illustrations. 

The  subiect  of  general  physiology  having  been  omitted  in  the  last  edition  of  the  author's  «  Com- 
parative Physiology,"  he  has  undertaken  to  prepare  a  volume  which  shall  present  it  more  tho- 
roughly and  iiaUy  than  has  y«t  been  attempted,  and  which  may  be  rogarded  as  an  introduction  to 
his  other  worl^. 
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AND   SCIENTIFIC  PUBLICATIONS. 


CARPENTER  (WILLIAM  B.),  M.  D.,  F.  R.  8., 

Examiner  in  Physiology  and  Comparative  Anatomy  in  the  Univerrity  of  London. 

ELEMENTS  (OR  MANUAL)  OP  PHYSIOLOGY,  INCLUDING  PHYSIO- 

LCXtICAL  ANATOMY.    Second  American^  from  a  new  and  revised  London  edition.    With 
one  hundred  and  ninety  iilnstrations.    In  one  very  handaome  octavo  volume. 

In  publishing  the  first  edition  of  this  work,  its  title  was  altered  from  that  oi  the  London  volume, 
by  the  substitution  of  the  word  '<  Elements"  for  that  of  "  Manual,"  and  with  the  author's  sanction 
tne  title  of  <<  Elements"  is  still  retained  as  being  more  expressive  of  the  scope  of  the  treatise.  A 
comparison  of  the  present  edition  with  the  former  one  will  show  a  material  improvement,  the 
author  having  revised  it  thoroughly,  with  a  view  of  rendering  it  completely  on  a  level  with  the 
most  advanced  state  of  the  science.  By  condensing  the  less  important  portions,  these  numerous 
additions  have  been  introduced  without  materially  mcreasing  the  bulk  of  the  volume,  and  while 
numerous  illustrations  have  been  added,  and  the  general  execution  of  the  work  improved,  it  has 
been  kept  at  its  former  very  moderate  price. 


To  lay  that  it  is  the  best  mannal  of  Physiology 
now  befors^the  public,  woold  not  do  suffieient  jnsi^e 
to  the  author ^—B«/afe  Mtdiemi  Journal, 

In  his  former  works  it  wonid  seem  that  he  had 
eahaasted  the  sabjectof  Phytiolovy.  In  the  present, 
he  gives  the  essence,  as  it  were,  ofthe  whoie.^;yr.  Y. 
Jtmmal  o/Utdieim. 

Those  who  have  occasion  for  an  elementary  trea* 
tise  on  Physiology,  cannot  do  better  than  to 
themselves  ofthe  manoal  of  Dr.  Carpenter  .• 
Mxamiiter, 


The  best  and  most  complete  expose  of  modern 
Phyeioiogy,  in  one  volnme,  extant  in  the  English 
langoagc^Sl.  Louii  Medical  JourtuU, 

With  snch  an  aid  in  his  hand,  there  is  no  excuse 
for  the  ignoranoe  often  displayed  respecting  the  sob* 
jects  of  which  it  treats.  From  its  unpretending  di*> 
menaions,  it  may  not  be  so  esteemed  by  those  anxious 
to  make  a  parade  of  their  eradition;  but  whoever 
masters  its  contents  will  have  reason  to  be  proud  of 
his  phystologteal  aequirements.  The  illustrations 
are  well  selected  and  finelyexecated.— i)«6/ in  Med. 
Pn9$, 


BT  TBS  8AMS  AUTHOR. 

A  PRIZE  ESSAY  ON  THE  USE  OP  ALCOHOLIC  LIQUORS  IN  HEALTH 

AND  DISEASE.    New  edition,  with  a  Preface  by  D.  F.  C^ndxx,  M.  D.,  and  explanations  oi 
scientific  words.    In  one  neat  I2mo.  volume.     {Now  Ready.) 

This  new  edition  has  been  prepared  with  a  view  to  an  extended  circulation  of  this  important  little 
work,  which  is  universally  recognised  as  the  best  exponent  ofthe  laws  of  physiology  and  pathology 
applied  to  the  subject  of  intoxicatinff  liquors,  in  a  form  suited  both  for  the  profession  and  the  public. 
To  flecure  a  wider  dissemination  of  its  doctrines  the  publishers  have  done  up  copies  in  flexible 
eloth,  suitable  for  mailing,  which  will  be  forwarded  through  the  poet-office,  free,  on  receipt  of&dj 
oents.    Societies  and  others  supplied  in  quantities  for  distribution  at  a  liberal  deduction. 


CHELtUS  (J.  M.),  M.  D., 
Professor  of  Sargery  in  the  University  of  Heidelberg,  &€• 

A  SYSTEia  OF  SURGERY.  Translated  from  the  German,  and  accompanied 
with  additional  Notes  and  References,  by  John  F.  South.  Complete  in  three  very  large  octavo 
▼olumes,  of  nearly  2200  pages,  strongly  bound,  with  raised  bands  and  double  titles. 


We  do  not  hesitate  to  proaoonee  it  the  best  and 
■KMt  eomprehensive  system  of  modem  surgery  with 
which  we  are  acquainted.— Jf«4K0-C4ir«rrtea<  Re- 
vine. 

The  fullest  and  sbleet  digest  extant  of  all  that  re- 
lates to  the  present  advaaoed  stale  of  sargieal  pa- 
thology.—v4ffMr»ca»  MfdUal  Jcumal. 

As  complete  as  any  system  of  Sargery  can  well 
l»e<— So«M«r»  Medical  and  SurgiaU  Journal. 


The  most  learned  and  complete  systematic  treatise 
now  extant.— SdmfturgA  MedieeU  Journal. 

A  complete  eneyclopndia  of  surgical  science— a 
very  complete  surgical  library— by  far  the  most 
complete  and  scientific  system  of  sargery  in  the 
English  langnage.— J^.  Y.  Journal  of  Medicine. 

The  most  extensive  and  compreheasive  account  of 
the  art  and  science  of  Surgerv  in  our  language.-^ 
Lancet, 


OHRISTISON  (ROBCaT),  M.  D.,  V.  P.  R.  8.  E.,  itc. 

A  DISPENSATORY;  or.  Commentary  on  the  Pharmacopoeias  of  Great  Britain 
and  the  United  States ;  comprising  the  Natural  History,  Description,  Chemistry,  Pharmacy,  Ac- 
tions, Uses,  and  Doses  of  the  Articles  of  the  Materia  Medica.  Second  edition,  revised  and  im- 
proved, with  a  Supplement  containing  the  most  important  New  flemedies.  With  copious  Addi- 
tkns,  and  two  hundred  and  thirteen  large  wood-engravings.  By  R.  Eolbsrld  Griffith,  M.  D. 
In  one  very  laiige  and  handsome  octavo  Tolumey  ol  over  lOOO  pagee; 


It  is  not  needftti  that  wa  should  compare  it  with 
the  other  pharmaeopcBias  extant,  whicn  enjoy  and 
merit  the  confidence  of  the  profession :  it  is  enough 
to  say  that  it  appears  to  us  as  perfect  as  a  Dispenn< 


tory,  in  thepreseat  state  of  pharmaceatioal  scieaee, 
jould  be  made.  If  it  omite  any  details  pertaining  to 
this  branch  of  knowledge  which  the  stadent  has  a 


right  to  expect  in  sach  a  work,  we  confess  the  omis- 
aioa  has  escaped  oar  seraUay.  We  cordially  recom- 
mend this  work  to  saeh  of  our  readers  as  are  ia  need 
of  a  Dispensatory.  They  cannot  make  choice  o(  a 
better.— ITdf Mm  Joum,  ^Medieimo  emd  Surgor^f. 


language  a  more  eomplete  and 


There  is  not  in  any 
perfect  Treatise N.  Y.  'AnnalUt, 

In  eonelnsion,  we  need  scarcely  say  that  we 
strongly  recommend  this  work  to  all  classes  of  oar 
readers.     *    -  •*" 


Asa  Diepeasatory  aad  commenury  on  the 
rimriHwoposias,  it  is  nanvallad  in  the  English  or 
any  other  langaage.—rib«  DuMin  Quarterlf  Journal. 


We  earnestly  reeommend  Dr.  Christisoa's  Dis- 
pensatory to  all  our  readers,  as  an  indispeaaable 
eompanioB,  not  in  the  Study  only,  but  in  theSwgavy 
also.— BriluA  and  Foreign  Medtcal  lU9io», 
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BLANCHARD  &  LEA'S  MEDICAL 


CONDIE  (D.  F.),  M.  D.,  Ato. 
A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  THE  DISEASES  OF  CHILDREN.    Fourth 

edition,  revised  and  augmented.    In  one  laiige  Tolume,  8vo.,  of  oearly  750  pages.    {Just  Itsusd^) 

From  thb  Author's  Prkjpaci. 

The  demand  for  another  edition  has  afforded  the  author  an  opportanity  of  again  anbjeoting  tbe 
entire  treatii^e  to  a  careful  revision,  and  of  incorporating  in  it  every  important  observation  recorded 
since  the  appearance  of  the  last  edition,  in  reference  to  the  pathology  and  therapeutics  of  the  several 
diseases  of  which  it  treats. 

In  the  preparation  of  the  present  edition,  as  in  those  which  have  preceded,  whOe  the  author  has 
appropriated  to  his  use  every  important  fact  that  he  has  found  recorded  in  the  works  of  others, 
having  a  direct  bearing  upon  either  of  the  subjects  of  which  he  treats,  and  the  numerous  valuable 
ob«ervations*-pathologicai  as  well  as  practical — dis^per^ed  throughout  the  pages  of  the  medical 
journals  of  Europe  and  America,  he  has,  nevertheless,  relied  chiefly  upon  his  own  observations  and 
experience,  acauired  during  a  long  and  somewhat  extensive  practice,  and  under  circumstances  pe- 
culiarly well  adapted  for  the  clinical  study  of  the  diseases  of  early  life. 

Every  species  of  hypothetical  reasoning  has,  as  much  as  possible,  been  avoided.  The  author  iias 
endeavored  throughout  the  work  to  confine  himself  to  a  simj>l6  statement  of  well-ascertained  patho- 
logical facts,  and  plain  therapeutical  directions — ^his  chief  desire  being  to  render  it  what  its  title 
imports  it  to  be,  ▲  practical  treatise  on  the  diseases  of  children. 


Dr.  Condie's  leholarshlp,  acnmenj  industry,  and 
practical  senaeare  manifested  in  this,  as  in  all  his 
namerous  eontribationa  to  science. — vr.  Holnua^$ 
Report  to  the  American  Medical  Association. 

Taken  as  a  whole,  in  our  judgment,  Dr.  Condie's 
Treatise  is  the  one  from  the  perusal  of  which  the 
practitioner  in  this  country  will  rise  with  the  great- 
est satisfaction  ^-Western  Journal  nf  Medicint  and 
Surgery. 

One  of  the  best  works  upon  the  Diseases  of  Chil- 
dren in  the  English  Ianfuage.-.-ir«<t<fii  Laneot, 

Perhaps  the  most  full  and  complete  ^ork  now  be- 
fore the  {profession  of  the  United  States;  indeed,  we 
may  say  in  the  English  language.  It  is  vastly  supe- 
rior to  most  of  its  predecessors..— IVaiw|fI«aiMa  iUd. 
Journal. 


We  feel  assured  from  actual  experience  that  no 
physician^s  library  can  be  eomplete  without  a  copy 
of  this  work.— jy.  Y.  Journal  o/Medieino. 

A  veritable  pediatric  encyclopndia,  and  an  honor 
to  American  medical  Uteratnre.—OAte  Medical  and 
Surgical  Journal. 

We  feel  persuaded  that  the  American  medical  pro- 
fession will  soon  regard  it  not  only  as  a  very  good, 
but  as  the  vert  best  '*  Practical  Treatise  on  the 
Diseases  of  ChUdren.'*— Jwurisoii  Modical  Jioumai, 

We  pronounced  the  first  edition  to  be  the  beak 
work  on  the  diseases  of  children  in  the  Easlish 
language,  and,  notwithstanding  all  that  has  neea 
published,  we  still  regard  it  in  that  light.— JHsdical 
Sxaminer. 


COOPER  (BKANSBY  B.),  F.  R.  8., 
Senior  Surgeon  to  Ouy^s  Hospital,  Ac. 

LECTURES  ON  THB  PRINCIPLES  AND  PRACTICE  OF  SURGERY. 

In  one  very  large  octavo  volume,  of  750  pages.    {Lately  Itm$d,) 


For  twenty-five  years  Mr.  Biansby  Cooper  has 
been  surgeon  to  Guy's  Hospital;  and  tbe  volume 
before  us  may  be  said  to  eoasist  of  an  account  of 
the  results  of  his  snrgioal  experience  during  that 
long  period .   We  cordially  reconunend  Mr.  Braasby 


Cooper's  Leetnres  as  a  most  valuable  addition  to 
our  surgical  literature,  and  one  which  cannot  fUl 
to  be  of  service  both  to  stndenis  and  to  those  who 
are  aetively  eagaged  in  the  practice  of  their  profea- 
sion.-«7As  ZMuot. 


COOPER  (SIR  A8TLEY  P.),  F.  R,  8.,  &c. 
A  TREATISE  ON  DISLOCATIONS  AND  FRACTURES  OF  THB  JOINTS. 

Edited  by  Bramsbt  B.  Cooper,  F.  R.  S.,  &c.  With  additional  Observations  by  Prof.  J.  C. 
Warren.  A  new  American  edition.  In  one  handsome  octavo  volume,  with  numerous  Ulustn- 
tions  on  wood. 


BT  TBV  BAMS  AT7TH0R. 


ON  THE  ANATOMY  AND  TREATMENT  OF  ABDOMINAL  HERNIA. 

One  large  volume,  imperial  8vo.,  with  over  130  lithographic  figures. 


BT  THE  SAKS  AITTBOB. 


ON  THE  STRUCTURE  AND  DISEASES  OF  THB  TESTIS,  AND  ON 

THE  THYMUS  GLAND.    One  vol.  imperial  8vo.,  with  177  figures,  on  29  plates. 


BT  THI  SAKS  AUTHOR. 


ON  THB  ANATOMY  AND  DISEASES  OF  THB  BREAST,  with  twenty- 

five  Miscellaneous  and  Surgical  Papers.    One  large  volimie,  imperial  8vo.,  with  USU  figures,  oo 

36  plates. 

These  last  thrae  voliimes  oompleCe  the  sargicnl  writings  of  Sir  Astley  Cooper.  They  are  very 
handsomely  printed,  with  a  large  number  of  lithographic  plates,  executed  in  the  best  style,  and  are 
presented  at  ezoeedingly  low  priees. 
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CHURCHILL  (FLEETWOOD),  M.  D.,  M.  R.  t.  A. 
ON  THE  THEORY  AND  PRACTICE  OF  MIDWIFERY.  A  new  American, 

from  the  last  and  improved  Englisli  edition.  Edited,  with  Notes  and  Additione,  by  D.  Fbancis 
CoNSis,  M.  D.,  author  of  a  «  Practical  Treatise  on  the  I)i$ease8  of  Children,"  &c.  With  139 
illuatratioofl.    In  one  very  handsome  octavo  volume,  pp.  610.    {Lately  Issued.) 


To  bestow  praise  on  a  book  that  has  received  such 
marked  approbation  would  be  saperfluoas.  We  need 
only  say,  therefore,  tbnt  if  the  first  edition  was 
thoorht  worthy  of  a  favorable  reception  by  the 
medical  public,  we  can  confidently  amrm  that  this 
will  be  found  much  more  so.  The  lecturer,  the 
practitioner,  and  the  student,  maj  all  have  recourse 
to  its  pages,  and  derive  from  their  perusal  much  in- 
terest and  instruction  in  every ihing^relatine  to  theo- 
letical  and  practieni  midwifery.— i)«&<tn  Quarterly 
Jommal  ef  Medical  8eieme$. 

A  work  of  very  great  merit,  and  rach  aa  we  can 
confidently  recommend  to  the  study  of  every  obste- 
tric practitioner.— LofulOM  Medical  Gamette. 

This  is  certainly  the  most  perfect  system  extant. 
It  is  the  best  adapted  for  the  purposes  of  a  text- 
book, and  that  which  he  whose  necessities  confine 
him  to  one  book,  should  select  in  preference  to  all 
otheTB^-^Scutkem  Medical  and  SurgieeU  JoumeU, 

The  most  popular  work  on  midwifery  ever  i«sned 
from  the  Americaji  press. — Charleston  Med.  Journal . 

Were  we  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  having  but 
one  work  on  midwifery,  and  permitted  to  choosey 
we  would  unhesitatingly  take  Churchill. — Western 
Med.  and  Surg.  Journal. 

It  is  impossible  to  conceive  a  more  useful  and 
elegant  manual  than  Dr.  Chnrchill's  Practice  of 
Midwifery .•^ProMiteio/  Medical  Journal. 

Certainly,  in  onr  opinion,  the  very  best  work  on 
the  subject  which  exisU.— >r.  y.  Annalist, 


No  work  holds  a  higher  position,  or  is  more  de- 
serving of  being  placed  in  the  hands  of  th«*  tyro, 
the  advanced  student,  or  the  practitioner.— Metftca< 
Examiner. 

Previous  editions,  under  the  editorial  supervision 
of  Prof  R.  M.  Huston,  have  been  received  with 
marked  favor,  and  they  deserved  it;  but  this,  re- 
printed from  a  very  late  Dublin  edition,  carefully 
revised  and  brought  up  by  the  author  to  the  present 
time,  does  present  an  unusually  accurate  and  able 
exposition  of  every  imnortant  particular  embraced 
in  the  department  of  midwifery.  4^  *  The  clearness, 
directness,  and  precision  of  its  teachings,  together 
with  the  great  amount  of  statistical  research  which 
its  text  exhibits,  have  served  to  place  it  already  in 
the  foremost  rank  of  works  in  this  department  of  re- 
medial science.— iV.  O.  Med.  etnd  Snrg,  JoumeU. 

In  onr  opinion,  it  forms  one  of  the  best  if  not  the 
very  best  text-book  and  epitome  of  obstetric  science 
which  we  at  present  possess  in  the  English  Ian- 
giMgB.— Monthly  Journal  of  Medical  Science. 

The  clearness  and  precision  of  style  in  which  It  is 
written,  and  the  great  amount  of  statistical  research 
which  it  contains,  have  served  to  place  it  in  the  first 
rankof  works  in  this  department  of  medical  science. 
-N.  Y.  Journal  of  Medicine. 

Few  treatises  will  be  found  better  adapted  as  a 
text-book  for  the  student,  or  aa  a  manual  for  the 
frequent  consultation  of  tne  young  practitioner.— 
American  Medici  Journal. 


BT  THX  BAMK  AITTBOR. 

ON  THE  DISEASES  OF  INFANTS  AND  CHILDREN, 
handsome  volume  of  over  600  pages. 

We  regard  this  volume  as  possessing  more  claims 
to  completeness  than  any  other  of  ttie  kind  with 
which  we  are  aoanainted.  Most  cordially  and  earn- 
estly, therefore,  ao  we  commend  it  to  our  profession- 
al brethren,  and  we  feel  assured  that  the  stamp  of 
their  approbation  will  in  due  time  be  impressed  upon 
it.    After  an  attentive  perusal  of  its  contents,  we 


In  one  large  and 


hesitate  not  to  say,  that  it  is  one  of  the  most  eom- 
prehensive  ever  written  upon  the  diseases  of  chil- 
dren, and  that,  for  copiousness  of  reference,  extent  of 
research,  and  perspicuity  of  detail,  it  is  scarcely  to 
be  equalled,  and  not  to  be  excelled,  in  any  lan- 
guage.— Dublin  Quarterly  Journal. 

After  this  meagre,  and  we  know,  very  imperfect 
notice  of  Dr.  Churchill-s  work,  we  shall  conclude 
by  saying,  that  it  is  one  that  cannot  fail  from  its  co- 
piousness, extensive  research,  and  general  accuracy, 
to  exalt  still  higher  the  reputation  of  the  author  m 
this  country.  The  American  reader  will  be  particu- 
larly pleased  to  find  that  Dr.  Churchill  has  done  full 
justice  throughout  his  work  to  the  various  American 
authors  <m  this  subject.  .  The  names  of  Dewees, 
Eberle,  Condie,  and  Stewart,  occur  on  nearly  every 
page,  and  these  authors  are  constantly  referred  to  by 
the  author  in  terms  of  the  highest  praise,  and  with 
the  most  liberal  courtesy. — The  Medical  Examiner. 


The  present  volume  will  sustain  the  reputation 
acquired  by  the  author  from  his  previous  works. 
The  reader  will  find  in  it  full  and  judicious  direc- 
tions for  the  management  of  infants  at  birth,  and  a 
compendious,  but  clear  account  of  the  diseases  to 
which  children  are  liable,  and  the  most  successful 
mode  of  treating  thein.  we  must  not  close  this  no- 
tice withunt  calling  attention  to  the  author's  style, 
which  is  perspicuous  and  polished  to  a  decree,  we 
regret  to  say,  not  generally  characteristic  of  medical 
works.  We  recommend  the  work  of  Dr.  Churchill 
most  cordially,  both  to  students  and  practitioners, 
as  a  valuable  and  reliable  guide  in  the  treatment  of 
the  diseases  of  children.— iim.  Joum.  of  the  Med. 
Sciences. 

We  know  of  no  work  on  this  department  of  Prnc- 
tieal  Medicine  which  presents  so  eandid  and  unpre- 
judiced a  statement  or  posting  np  of  our  actual 
knowledge  as  this. — N.  Y.  Journal  of  Medicine. 

Its  claims  to  merit  both  as  a  scientific  and  practi- 
cal work,  are  of  the  highest  order.  Whilst  we 
would  not  elevate  it  above  every  other  treatise  on 
the  same  subject,  we  certainly  believe  that  very  few 
are  equal  to  it,  and  none  superior.— ^ewMsm  Med. 
and  Surgical  Journal. 


BT  Tm  SAMB  AtrraoR. 
ESSAYS  ON  THE  PUERPERAL  FEVER,  AND  OTHER  DISEASES  PE- 

CULIAK,  TO  WOMEN.    Selected  from  the  writings  of  Briti^th  Ant  bora  previoui^  to  the  clo<4e  oi 
the  Eighteeath  Century.    In  one  neat  octavo  volume,  of  about  four  hundred  and  fifty  pages. 

demies  of  that  disease.  The  whole  forms  a  very 
valuable  collection  of  papers,  by  professional  writers 
of  eminence,  on  some  of  the  most  important  aooidents 
to  which  the  puerperal  female  is  liable.— ilmericMi 
JoumeU  of  Medical  Seiencee. 


To  these  papers  Dr.  Churchill  has  appended  notes, 
embodying  whatever  information  has  been  laid  be> 
fore  the  profession  since  their  authors'  time.  He  has 
also  prefixed  to  the  Essays  on  Puerperal  Fever, 
which  occupy  the  larger  portion  of  the  volume,  an 
mtereating  historical  sketch  of  the  principal  epi- 
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CHURCHILL  (FLEETWOOD),    M.  D..  M.  R.  I.  A.,   Mlg. 

ON  THE  DISEASES  OF  WOMEN;  including  those  of  Pre«ianoy  and  ChUd- 
bed.  A  new  American  edition,  revised  by  the  Author.  Will)  Notes  and  Additions,  by  D  Fran- 
cis CoNDiB,  M.  D.,  author  of  "A  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Diseases  of  Children.*'  tn  one  large 
and  handsome  octavo  volume,  with  wood-cuts,  pp.  684.    {Just  lutud.) 

From  the  Author^ a  Prefctoe, 
In  reviewing  this  edition,  at  the  request  of  my  American  publishers,  I  have  Inserted  several  new 
sections  and  chapters,  and  I  have  added,  I  believe,  all  the  information  we  have  derived  from  recent 
researches ;  in  addition  to  which  the  publishers  have  been  fortunate  enough  to  secure  the  services 
of  an  able  and  highly  esteemed  editor  m  Dr.  Condie. 


We  now  regretfully  take  leave  of  Dr.  Charohill's 
book.  Had  our  typographical  limits  permitted,  we 
should  gladly  have  lK>rrowed  more  from  its  richly 
stored  pages.  In  conclusion,  we  heartily  recom- 
mend it  to  the  profession,  and  would  at  the  same 
time  express  our  firm  conviction  that  it  will  not  only 
add  to  the  reputation  of  its  author,  but  will  prove  a 
work  of  great  and  extensive  utility  to  obstetric 
practitioners.^i)«^/tJ»  Medical  Prtsa. 

Former  editions  of  this  work  have  been  noticed  in 
previous  numbers  of  the  Journal.  The  sentiments  of 
high  commendation  expressed  in  those  notices,  have 


high 
only 


only  to  be  repeated  in  this;  not  from  the  fact  that 
the  profession  at  large  are  not  aware  of  the  high 
merits  which  this  work  really  possesses,  bat  from  a 
desire  to  see  the  principles  and  doctrines  therein 
contained  more  generally  recognized,  and  more  nni- 
versnlly  earned  oat  in  practice.~i\r.  Y.  JfntnuU  ^f 
Mtdiein*. 

We  know  of  no  author  who  deserves  that  appro- 
bation, on  "  the  diseases  of  females,"  to  the  same 
extent  that  Dr.  Churchill  does.  His,  indeed,  is  the 
only  thorough  treatise  we  know  of  on  the  subject; 
audit  may  be  commended  to  practitioners  and  stu- 
dents as  a  masterpiece  in  its  particular  department. 
The  former  editions  of  this  work  have  been  com- 
mended strongly  in  this  journal,  and  they  have  won 
their  way  to  an  extended,  and  a  well-deserved  popu- 


larity. This  fifth  edition,  before  na.  is  well  ealca- 
lated  to  maintain  Dr.  CburcbilPs  high  repntation. 
It  was  revised  and  enlarged  by  the  author,  for  his 
American  publishers,  and  it  seems  to  ns  that  therein 
scarcely  any  species  of  desirable  information  on  its 
subjects  that  may  not  be  found  in  this  work.— TiU 
Wtsurm  Journal  nf  M»duiiu  Mul  Smrg^rf. 

We  are  gratified  to  annonnoe  a  new  and  revised 
edition  of  Dr.  ChurehilPs  valuable  work  on  the  dis- 
eases of  females  We  have  ever  regarded  it  as  one 
of  the  very  best  'works  oa  the  snli^eetB  embraced 
within  its  scope,  in  the  English  language ;  and  the 
present  edition,  enlarged  and  revised  bj  the  author, 
renders  it  still  more  entitled  to  the  conndenee  of  the 
profession.  The  valuable  notes  of  Prof.  Huston 
nave  been  retained,  and  contribute,  in  no  sroatl  de- 
gree, to  enhance  tne  value  of  the  work.  It  is  a 
source  of  congratulation  that  the  publishers  have 
permitted  the  author  to  be,  in  this  instance,  his 
own  editor,  thus  securing  all  the  revision  which 
an  author  alone  is  capable  of  making.— TAa  Wtsum 
Lanc€t. 

As  a  comprehensive  manual  for  students,  or  a 
work  of  reference  for  practitioners,  we  only  speak 
with  common  justice  when  we  say  that  it  surpasses 
any  other  that  has  ever  issued  on  the  same  sub- 
ject from  the  British  press. — Tki  Dublin  Qnarurlf 
Journal, 


DEWEE8  (W.    P.),  M.D.,   &c. 
A  COMPREHENSIVE  SYSTEM  OF  MIDWIFERY,    Dlustnited  by  oootr 

sional  Cases  and  many  Engravings.    Twelfth  edition,  with  the  Autbor's  last  Improvementa  and 
Corrections.    In  one  octavo  volume,  of  600  pages.    {Just  Issued.) 

BT  THB  SAMS  AUTROB. 

A  TREATISE  ON  THB  PHYSICAL  AND  MEDICAL  TREATMENT  OF 

CHILDREN.    Tenth  edition.    In  one  volume,  octavo,  548  pages.    {Just  Issued.) 

BT  TBB  SAMB  AX7TH0B. 

A  TREATISE  ON  THE  DISEASES  OF  FEMALES. 

one  volume,  octavo,  532  pages,  with  plates.    {Just  Issued.) 


Tenth  editdon.    In 


DICKSON  (8.    H.),   M.D., 

Professor  of  Institutes  and  Practice  of  Medicine  in  the  Medical  College  of  South  Carolina ;  late  Professor 

of  the  Institutes  and  Practice  of  Medicine  in  the*Medieal  Department  of  the 

University  of  New  York,  Ste.  Ac. 

ELEMENTS  OF  MEDICINE;  A  Treatise  on  Pathology  and  Therapeutics.    In 

one  large  and  handsome  octavo  volume.  {Preparing.) 


.DANA  UAME8   D). 
ZOOPHYTES  AND  CORALS.    In  one  volnme,  imperial  quartO;  extra  cloth, 


with  wood'outs. 


ALSO, 


AN  ATLAS  TO  THE  ABOVE,  one  volume,  imperial  folio,  with  sixtj-one  mag- 
nificent plates,  colored  after  nature.    Bound  in  half  morocco. 


ALSO, 


ON    THE   STRUCTURE    AND    CLASSIFICATION    OF   ZOOPHYTES. 

Sold  separate,  one  vol.,  okHh. 


DE   LA   BECHE  <8IR   HENRY   T.),  F.  R.  8.,  &0. 

THE  GEOLOGICAL  OBSERVER.    In  one  very  hirge  and  handsome  octavo 
volume,  of  700  pages.    With  over  three  hundred  wood-^uts.    {Lately  Issued.) 
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DRUITT  (ROBeRT)|  M.R.  C.  S.,  &o. 
THE  PRINCIPLES  AND  PRACTICE  OF  MODERN  SURGERY.    A  new 

American,  from  the  improved  London  edition.  Edited  by  F.  W.  Sargent,  M.  D.,  author  of 
"  Minor  Surgery,*'  &e.  Illustrated  with  one  hundred  and  ninety-three  wood-engravings.  In 
one  very  handsomety  printed  octavo  volume,  of  576  large  pages. 

Ii  really  practically  niefal  at  th«  bedside  will  be 
found  in  a  form  at  once  clear,  distinct,  and  interest- 
Ing. — Sdinburgk  Motitklf  Medical  Journal. 

Drnitt'i  work,  condensed,  systematic,  lacid,  and 
practical  as  it  is,  beyond  most  works  on  Sargery 
accessible  to  the  American  student,  has  had  much 
carrency  in  this  country,  and  under  its  nresent  an- 
snices  promises  to  rise  to  yet  higher  favor.— Tis 
WtsUm  Journal  ofM$dUuu  mnd  Burger f. 

The  most  accurate  and  ample  re8um6  of  the  pre- 
sent state  of  Surgery  that  we  are  acquainted  with. — 
Dublin  Medical  Journal, 

A  better  book  on  the  principles  and  practice  of 
Surgery  as  now  understood  in  England  and  America, 
has  not  been  ffiven  to  the  profession.— £o«((m  Medi- 
cal and  Surgtcal  Journal. 

An  nnsnrpasaable  compendiamy  not  only  of  Sur- 
gical, but  of  Medical  Practice.— London  Medical 
GazetU, 

This  work  merit*  onr  wannest  commendations, 
and  we  strongly  recommend  it  to  young  surgeons  as 
an  admirable  digest  of  the  principles  and  practice  of 
modern  Surgery.— Jf«tff6M  OaxetU. 

It  may  be  said  with  truth  that  the  work  of  Mr. 
Druitt  affords  a  complete,  though  brief  and  con- 
densed view^  of  the  entire  field  or  modem  surgery. 
We  know  of  no  work  on  the  same  subject  having  tne 
apiiearaaee  of  a  manual,  whieh  includes  so  many 
topics  of  interest  p}  the  surgeon  ,*  and  the  terse  man- 
ner in  which  eaoh  has  been  treated  evinces  a  most 
enviable  qnality  of  mlad  on  the  part  of  the  anthor» 
who  seems  to  have  an  innate  power  of  searehing 
out  and  grasping  the  leading  facte  and  features  of 
the  m<iat  elaborate  prodnetiuoa  of  the  pen.  It  is  a 
useful  handbook  for  the  practitioner,  and  we  should 
deem  a  teaeher  of  surgery  unpardonable  who  did  not 
recommend  it  to  hia  pupils.  In  our  own  opinion,  it 
is  admirably  adapted  to  the  wanta  of  the  student.— 
Provincial  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal, 


Dr.  Druitt's  researches  into  the  literature  of  his 
•ubjeot  have  been  not  only  extensive,  but  well  di- 
rected :  the  most  discordant  authors  are  fairly  and 
impartially  quoted,  and,  while  due  credit  is  given 
to  each,  tneir  respective  merits  are  weighed  with 
an  unprejudiced  hand.  The  grain  of  wheat  is  pre- 
aerved,  and  the  chaff  is  namercifuUy  stripped  off. 
The  arrangement  is  simple  and  philosophical,  and 
the  style,  uough  clear  and  interesting|  is  sopreelse, 
that  tne  book  contains  more  information  condensed 
into  a  few  words  than  any  other  surgical  work  with 
whieh  «e  are  acquain led.-— London  Medical  Times 
mnd  GazetUj  February  18, 16M. 

No  work,  in  our  opinion,  equals  it  in  preaentfng 
io  much  valuable  snrgioal  matter  in  so  small  a 
eompaas.^;^!.  Louis  Med,  and  Surgical  Journal, 

Dmitt>s  Surgery  fa  too  well  known  to  the  Ameri- 
eaa  medical  profession  to  require  its  announcement 
anywhere.  Probably  no  work  of  the  kind  has  ever 
been  more  cordially  received  and  extensively  circu- 
lated than  this.  The  fact  that  it  comprehends  in  a 
oomparatively  small  compasa,  all  the  essential  ele- 
ments of  theoretical  and  practical  Surgery— that  it 
is  found  to  contain  reliable  and  authentic  informa- 
tion on  the  natnra  and  treatment  of  nearly  all  surgi- 
aal  affections— is  a  sufficient  reason  for  the  liberal 
patronage  it  has  obtained.  The  editor,  Dr.  F.  W. 
Sarrent,  has  contributed  much  to  enhance  the  value 
of  the  work,  by  snch  American  improvements  ss  are 
ealcnlated  more  perfectly  to  adapt  it  to  our  own 
views  and  practice  in  this  country.  It  abounds 
everywhere  with  spirited  and  life-like  illustrations, 
which  to  the  young  surgeon,  especially,  are  of  no 
minor  consideration.  Every  medical  man  fireqaently 
needs  |ust  such  a  work  as  this,  for  immediate  refe- 
rence m  moments  of  sudden  emergency,  when  he  has 
not  time  to  consult  more  elaborate  treatises.— TAs 
Ohio  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal, 

The  author  has  evidently  ransacked  every  stand- 
ard treatise  of  ancient  and  modern  times,  and  all  that 


DUNGLtSON,  FORBES,  TWEEDIE.  AND  CONOLLY. 

THE  CYCLOPAEDIA  OP  PRACTICAL  MEDICINE:  comprfsing Treatises  on 
the  Nature  and  Treatment  of  Diseases,  Materia  Medica,  and  Therapeutiea,  Diseases  of  Women 
■nd  Children,  Medical  Jurisprudence,  Sec  &;c.  In  four  large  super  royal  octavo  volumes,  of 
3254  double-columned  pages,  strongly  and  handsomely  bound. 

*^*  This  work  contains  no  less  than  four  hundred  and  eighteen  distinct  treatiMS,  cootributed  by 
sixty-eight  distinguished  physicians. 

unquestionably  one  of  very  ^reat  value  to  the  prac- 
titioner. This  estimate  of  it  has  not  been  formed 
from  a  hasty  examination,  but  after  an  intimate  ac- 
quaintance derived  from  frequent  eonsultation  of  it 
during  the  past  nine  or  tea  years.  The  editors  are 
practitioners  of  established  reputation,  and  the  list 
of  contributors  embraees  many  of  the  most  eminent 

firofessorsand  teachers  of  London,  Edinburgh,  Dub- 
in,  and  Glasgow.  It  is,  indeed,  the  great  merit  of 
this  work  that  the  principal  articles  have  been  fur- 
nished by  practitioners  who  have  not  only  devoted 
especial  attention  to  the  diseases  about  which  they 
have  written,  but  have  also  enjoyed  opportunities 
for  an  extensive  practical  acquaintance  with  them, 
and  whose  reputation  carries  the  assurance  of  their 
competency  justly  to  appreciate  the  opinions  of 
others,  while  it  stamps  their  own  doctrines  with 
high  aiid  just  authority. — Antericam  Msdical  Joum. 


The  most  complete  work  on  Practical  Medicine 
extant;  or,  at  least,  in  our  language.— BmTa/e 
Medical  and  Surgical  Journal, 

Pot  reference,  It  is  above  all  price  to  every  prac- 
titioner.— Western  Lancet. 

One  of  the  most  valuable  medical  publications  of 
the  day— as  a  work  of  reference  it  is  invaluable.-^ 
WesUm  Journal  of  Mediciut  and  Surgerf, 

It  has  been  to  us,  both  as  learner  and  teacher,  a 
work  for  ready  and  freq^aent  reference,  one  in  which 
modem  English  medicine  is  exhibited  in  the  most 
advantageous  light. — MediceU  Examiner, 

We  rejoice  that  this  work  is  to  be  placed  within 
the  reach  of  the  profession  hi  this  eoantry,  it  being 


DUNQLI80N  (ROBLEY),   M.  D., 

Professor  of  the  Institntes  of  Medicine  in  the  Jefferson  Medical  College,  Philadelphia. 

HUMAN  HEALTH;  or,  the  Influenoe  of  Atmosphere  and  Localitj,  Cbange  of 
Air  and  Climate,  Seasons,  Food,  Clothing,  Bathing,  Exercise,  Sleep,  &e.  &c.,  on  Healthy  Man ; 
constituting  Elements  of  Hygiene,  Second  edition,  with  many  modi/ications  and  additions.  In 
one  octavo  volume,  of  464  pages. 
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DUNQLI30N    (ROBLEY),    M.  O., 

Professor  of  Institutes  of  Medicine  in  the  Jefferson  Medical  College,  Philadelphia. 

BIEDICAL  LEXICON;  a  Dictionary  of  Medical  Science,  containing  a  conciae 

Explanation  of  the  various  Subjects  and  Terms  of  Physiolofly,  Pathology,  Hyffiene,  Therapeutics, 
Pharmacologj',  Obsietrics,  Medical  Jurisprudence,  &c.  , W ith  the  French  and  other  Synonjrmes ; 
Notices  of  Climate  and  of  celebrated  Mineral  Waters;  Formulee  for  various  Officinal,  jBmpirical, 
and  Dietetic  Preparationn,  etc.  Eleventh  edition,  revised.  In  one  very  thick  octavo  volume,  of 
over  nine  hundred  large  double-columned  pa'ges,  strongly  bound  in  leather,  with  raised  bends. 
(Just  Issued.) 

Every  successive  edition  of  this  work  bears  the  marks  of  the  industry  of  the  author,  and  of  his 
determination  to  keep  it  fully  on  a  level  with  the  most  advanced'  state  of  medical  science.  Thus 
nearly  fifteen  thousand  words  have  been  added  to  it  within  the  last  few  vears.  As  a  complete 
Medical  Dictionary,  therefore,  embracing  over  FIFTY  THOUSAND  DEFINITIONS,  in  all  the 
branches  of  the  science,  it  is  presented  as  meriting  a  continuance  of  the  great  favor  and  popularity 
which  have  carried  it,  within  no  very  long  space  of  time,  to  an  eleventh  edition. 

Every  precaution  has  been  taken  m  the  preparation  of  the  present  volume,  to  render  its  mecha- 
nical execution  and  tvpoarapbical  accuracy  worthy  of  its  extended  reputation  and  universal  use. 
The  very  extensive  additions  have  been  accommodated,  without  materially  increasing  the  bulk  of 
the  volume  by  the  employment  of  a  small  but  exoecding-ly  clear  l^rpe,  cast  for  this  purpose.  The 
press  has  been  watched  with  great  care,  and  every  effort  used  to  insure  the  verbal  accuracy  so  ne- 
cessary to  a  work  of  this  nature.  The  whole  is  printed  on  fine  white  paper ;  and,  while  thus  exhi- 
biting in  every  respect  so  great  an  improvement  over  former  issues,  it  is  presented  at  tbe  original 
exceedingly  low  pnoe. 


We  welcome  it  cordially ;  it  is  an  admirable  work, 
and  indispensable  to  all  literary  medical  men.  The 
labor  which  has  been  bestowed  upon  It  is  something 
prodigious.  The  work,  however,  has  now  been 
done,' and  we  are  happy  in  the  thonght  that  no  hu- 
man being  will  have  again  to  undertake  the  same 
gigantic  taak.  Revised  and  corrected  from  time  to 
time,  Dr.  Danglison's  "  Medical  Lexicon*'  will  last 
for  centuries.—SrttisA  and  Foreign  Mid.  Chirurg. 
Review^  July,  1S53. 

The  fact  that  this  excellent  and  learned  work  has 
passed  through  eight  editions,  and  that  a  ninth  is 
rendered  necessary  by  the  demands  of  the  public, 
affords  a  sufficient  evidence  of  the  general  apprecia- 
tion of  Dr.  Dunglison's  labors  by  the  medical  pro- 
fession in  England  and  America.  1 1  is  a  book  which 
will  be  of  great  service  to  the  student,  in  teaehinff 
him  the  meaning  of  all  the  technical  terms  used  in 
medicine,  and  will  be  of  no  less  use  to  the  practi- 
tioner who  desires  to  keep  himself  on  a  level  with 
the  advance  of  medical  science.— London  Mtdital 
Times  and  Oaxttu, 

In  taking  leave  of  our  author,  we  feel  compelled 
to  confess  that  his  work  bears  evidence  of  almost 
incredible  labor  having  been  bestowed  upon  its  com- 
position.—  Sdinburgk  Journal  of  Med.  SeUneeSf 
Sept.  1653. 

A  miracle  of  labor  and  industry  in  one  who  has 
written  able  and  voluminous  works  on  nearly  every 
branch  of  medical  aeienee.  There  could  be  no  more 
useful  book  to  the  student  or  practitioner,  in  the 

f present  advancing  age^  than  one  in  which  would  be 
bund,  io  addition  to  the  ordinary  meaninf^  and  deri- 
vation of  medical  terms — so  many  of  which  are  of 
modern  introduction — concise  descriptions  of  their 
explanation  and  employment :  and  all  this  and  much 
more  is  contained  m  the  volume  before  us.  It  is 
therefore  almost  as  indispensable  to  the  other  learned 

Srofessions  as  to  our  own.  In  fact,  to  all  who  may 
a  ve  occasion  to  ascertain  the  meaning  of  any  word 
belonging  to  the  many  branehes  of  medicine.  From 
a  careful  examination  of  the  present  edition,  we  can 
vouch  for  its  accuracy,  and  for  its  being  brought 
quite  up  to  thedate  of  publication  :  the  author  states 
in  his  preface  that  he  has  added  to  It  about  four  thou- 
sand terms,  whieh  are  not  to  be  found  in  the  prece- 
ding one.-Dirfr/tn  QuarUrly  Journal  of  Medical  .  ^^e  most  comprehensive  and  best  English  Die 
Scuneet.  tlonary  of  medical  terms  extant.— Buffalo  Medical 

On  the  appcaranee  of  the  last  edition  of  this  j  Journal. 

BT  THS  8AHK  AUTHOR. 

THE  PRACTICE  OF  MEDICINE.     A  Treatise  on  Special  Pathology  and  The- 
rapeutics.   Third  Edition.    In  two  large  octavo  volumes,  of  fiAeen  hundred  pages. 
Upon  every  topic  embraced  in  the  work  the  latest 

icformntion  will  be  found  carefully  posted  up.- 

Medieal  Examiner. 


valuable  work,  we  directed  the  attention  of  oar 
readers  to  its  peculiar  merits;  and  we  need  do 
little  more  than  state,  in  reference  to  the  present 
reissue,  that,  notwithstanding  the  large  additions 
previously  made  to  it,  no  fewer  than  four  thou- 
sand terms,  not  to  be  found  in  the  preceding  edi- 
tion, are  contained  in  the  volume  bf>fore  ns.— 
Whilst  it  is  a  wonderful  monument  of  its  author's 
erudition  and  indostry,  it  is  also  a  work  of  great 
practical  utility,  as  we  can  testify  from  our  own 
experience;  for  we  keep  it  constantly  within  our 
reach,  and  make  very  frequent  reference  to  it, 
nearly  always  finding  in  it  the  information  we  seek. 
—Bntisk  and  Foreign  Med.-Ckimrg.  Review, 

It  has  the  rare  merit  that  it  certainly  has  no  rival 
in  the  English  language  for  aecuracy  and  extent 
of  references.  The  terms  goMralljr  melode  short 
physiological  and  pathological  descriptions,  so  that, 
as  the  author  justly  observes^  the  reader  does  not 
possess  in  this  work  a  mere  dictionary,  but  a  book, 
which,  while  it  instructs  him  in  roedieal  etymo- 
logy, tarnishes  him  with  a  large  amonnt  of  nsefni 
information.  The  author's  labors  have  been  pro- 
perly appreciated  by  his  own  countrymen  ;  ana  we 
can  only  confirm  their  judgment,  by  recommending 
this  most  useful  voUme  to  the  notice  of  our  cisat- 
lantic readers.  Notnedfcal  library  will  be  complete 
without  it.^London  Med,  GoMette. 

It  is  certainly  more  complete  and  comprehensive 
than  any  with  which  we  are  acquainted  in  the 
English  language.  Few,  in  fact,  could  be  found 
better  qualified  tnan  Dr.  Dunglison  for  the  produc- 
tion of  such  a  work.  Learned,  industrious,  par- 
severing,  and  accurate,  he  brings  to  the  task  all 
the  peculiar  talents  necessary  for  its  snccessftil 
performance;  while,  at  the  same  time,  his  fami- 
liarity with  the  writings  of  the  ancient  and  modem 
*<  masters  of  our  art,*'  reuders  him  skilful  to  note 
the  exact  usage  of  the  several  terras  of  science, 
and  the  various  modifications  which  medical  term- 
inology has  undergone  with  the  change  of  theo> 
riea  or  the  progress  of  improvement.  — ii»Mrteaii 
JounuU  of  the  MetUeal  Sciences. 

One  of  the  most  complete  and  copions  known  to 
the  cultivators  of  medical  wsicnco .^Boston  Med. 
Joumai. 


The  student  of  medicine  will  find,  in  these  two 
elegant  volumes,  a  mine  of  facts,  a  fathering  of 
precepts  and  advice  from  the  world  of  experience, 
that  will  nerve  him  with  courage,  and  faithfully 
direct  him  in  his  efforts  to  relieve  the  physical  sut* 


ferings  of  the  tact. —Boston  MedieeU  and  Surgieed 
JounuU. 

It  is  certainly  the  most  complete  treatise  of  whieh 
we  have  any  knowledge  ^^-WssttrnJownuU  ofMedi» 
tint  and  Surgery. 

One  of  the  most  elaborate  treatises  of  the  kind 
we  have.— 5o«i Asm  lf«d.  amd  Surg.  JoumeU. 
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DUNGLISON   (ROBLEY),    M.  D., 

Professor  of  Inititates  of  Medicine  ia  the  Jefleraon  Medical  CoUegei  Philadelphia. 

HUMAN  PHYSIOLOGY.  Seventh  edition.  Thoronghly  revised  and  exten- 
lively  modified  and  enlarged,  with  nearly  five  hundred  illustrations.  In  two  lar^e  and  hand- 
flomely  primed  octavo  volumes,  containing  nearly  1450  pages. 


It  has  long  since  taken  rank  as  one  of  the  medi- 
eol  classics  of  nnr  language.  To  say  that  it  is  by 
fiir  the  best  text-book  of  physiolc^v  ever  published 
in  this  eoantry,  is  but  echoing  the  eeoeral  testi- 
mony of  the  profession.^ — N.  Y.  jQumal of  Medieuu. 

There  is  no  single  book  we  would  recommend  to 
the  student  or  phvsician,  with  greater  confidence 
than  the  present,  oecause  in  it  will  be  found  a  mir- 
ror of  almost  every  standard  physiological  work  of 
the  day.  We  most  cordially  recommend  the  work 
to  every  member  o{  the  protession,  and  no  student 
should  be  without  it.    It  is  the  completest  work  on 


Physiology  in  the  English  language,  and  is  highly 
creditable  to  the  author  and  publishers. — Canadi<iH 
Midietil  Journal. 

The  most  complete  and  satisfactory  system  nf 
Physiology  in  the  English  language. — Aftur.  Mtd. 
Journal. 

The  best  work  of  the  kind  in  the  English  Ian- 
gaage.'— Si//««nai»'«  Joumai. 

The  most  full  and  complete  system  oC  Physiology 
in  our  language. — WesUm  Lancet, 


BT  THK  BAUK  AtTTHOR.      {JiUt  Issued.) 

GENERAL   THERAPEUTICS    AND    MATERIA  MEDIC  A;  adapted  for  a 

Medical  Text-book.  Fiflh  edition,  much  improved.  With  one  hundred  and  eighty-seven  illus- 
trations. In  two  large  and  handsomely  printed  octavo  vols. ,  of  about  1 1 00  pages. 
The  new  editions  of  the  United  States  Pharmacopoeia  and  those  of  London  and  Dublin,  hare  ren- 
dered necessary  a  thorough  revision  of  this  work.  In  accompli;ihing  this  the  author  has  spared  no 
pains  in  rendering  it  a  complete  exponent  of  all  that  is  new  and  reliable,  both  in  the  departments 
«f  Therapeutics  and  Muteria  Medica.  The  book  has  thus  been  somewhat  enlarged,  and  a  like  im- 
provement will  be  found  in  every  department  of.  its  mechanical  execution.  A»  a  convenient  text- 
oook  for  the  student,  therefore,  containing  within  a  moderate  compa.ss  a  satisfactory  resume  of  iai 
important  subject,  it  is  again  presented  as  even  more  worthy  than  heretofore  of  the  very  great  favor 
which  it  has  received.  v 


In  this  work  of  Dr.  Dangiison,  we  recognize  the 
same  ontiring  industry  in  the  collection  and  em- 
bodying of  facts  on  the  several  subjects  of  which  he 
treats,  that  has  heretofore  distinguished  him,  and 
we  cheerfully  point  to  these  volumes,  as  two  of  the 
most  interesting  that  we  know  of.  Jn  noticing  the 
additions  to  this,  the  foarth  edition,  there  is  very 
tittle  in  the  periodical  or  annual  literature  of  the 
profession,  published  in  the  interval  which  has 
elapsed  since  the  issue  of  the  first,  that  has  escaped  | 


As  a  text-book  for  students,  for  whom  it  is  par- 
ticularly designed,  we  know  of  none  superior  to 
it. — St.  Louii  Medical  and  Surgical  Joumai. 

It  purports  to*be  a  new  edition,  but  it  is  rather 
a  new  book,  so  greatly  has  it  been  improved j  both 
in  the  amount  and  quality  of  the  matter  which  ic 
contains. — N.  O.  Medical  and  Surgical  Joumai. 

We  bespeak  for  this  edition,  from  the  profession, 

the  careful  search  of  theTurh"rr7s  T^o'ok  *for  '  *»  increase  of  patronage  over  anv  of  us  former 

t.^Ckartetion  Med.  Jour-    °°®*»  ^^  account  of  lU  increased  merit — N.  Y. 


reference,  it  is  invalnable.- 
nal  omd  RevUw. 

It  may  be  said  Xohnthe  work  now  upon  the  sub- 
jeets  upon  which  it  treats.— ITejtem  Lancet. 


Joumai  of  Medicins. 

We  consider  this  work  unequalled. — BoitonMcd  . 
€Md  Surg,  Joumai. 


BY  THE  SAMS  ATTTHOR. 


NEW  REMEDIES,  WITH  FORMULiB  FOR  THEIR  ADMINISTRATION. 

Sixth  edition,  with  extensive  Additions.    In  one  very  large  octavo  volume,  of  over  750  pages. 
One  of  the  roost  useful  of  the  author^s  works.«— 
Southom  Medical  and  Surgical  Joumai. 


This  well-known  and  standard  book  has  now 
reached  its  sixth  edition,  and  has  been  enlarged  and 
impro^^  by  the  introduction  of  all  the  recent  gifts 
to  therapeutics  which  the  last  few  years  have  so 
richly  produced,  including  the  anmstbetic  agents, 
Ac.  This  elaborate  and  useful  volume  should  be 
found  in  every  medical  library,  for  as  a  book  of  re- 
ference, for  physicians,  it  is  unsurpassed  by  any 
other  work  in  existence,  and  the  double  index  for 


diseases  and  for  remedies,  will  be  found  greatly  to 
enhance  ils  value. — New  York  Med.  Gazette. 


The  great  learning  of  the  author,  and  his  remark- 
able industry  in  pushing  his  researches  into  every 
source  whence  information  is  derivable,  has  enabled 
him  to  throw  together  an  extensive  moss  of  facts 
and  statements,  accompanied  by  full  reference  to 
authorities;  which  lust  feature  renders  the  work 
practically  valuable  to  investigators  who  desire  to 
examine  the  original  |Mipers.— r*4  American  Joumai 
of  Pkarwuujf. 


DURLACHER  (LEWIS). 
A  TREATISE   ON  CORNS,  BUNIONS,  THE   DISEASES    OF   NAILS, 

AND  THE  GENERAL  MANAGEMENT  OF  THE  FEET.    In  one  12mo.  volume,  cloth. 
pp.134. 


DE  JONQH  (L.  J.),  M.  D.,  fre. 
THE  THREE  KINDS  OP  COD-LIVBR  OIL,  comparatively  considered,  with 

their  Chemical  and  Therapeutic  Properties.  Tran»laled,  with  an  Appendix  and  Cases,  by 
Edward  Carey,  M.  JD.  To  which  is  added  an  article  on  the  mibjeci  from  "  Dungliaon  on  New 
Remedies."    In  one  small  12mo.  volume,  extra  doth. 


DAY  (QEORQE  E.),  M.  D. 
A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  THE  DOMESTIC  MANAGEMENT  AND 

MORE  IMPORTANT  DISEASES  OP  ADVANCED  LIFE.  With  an  Appendix  on  a  new 
and  successful  modff  of  treating  Lumbago  and  other  forms  nf  Chronic  Rheumatism.  One  volume? , 
octavo,  22C  pages. 
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ELLIS  (BENJAMIN),  M.  D. 
THE  MEDICAL  FORMULARY :  being  a  Collection  of  Prescriptiona,  derived 

from  the  writings  and  practice  of  many  of  the  mo9t  eminent  physicians  of  America  and  Europe. 
Together  with  the  usnal  Dietetic  PreDaraliona  and  Antidotes  for  Poisons.  To  which  is  added 
an  Appendix,  on  the  Enderroic  use  of  Medicines,  and  on  the  use  of  Ether  and  Chloroform.  The 
whole  accompanied  with  a  few  brief  Pharmaceutic  and  Medical  Observations.  Tenth  edition, 
revised  and  much  extended  by  Robert  F.  Thomas,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Materia  Medica  in  the 
Philadelphia  College  of  Pharmacy.  In  one  neat  octavo  vciome,  uf  two  hundred  and  ninety-six 
pages.    [Now  Ready.    Revised  and  enlarged  to  1854.) 


After  an  ezaroinntion  of  the  new  matter  and  the 
alterationsi  we  beltera  the  repotattoa  of  the  work 
bnilt  up  by  the  author,  and  the  late  distingDished 
editor,  will  continue  to  flonriah  nader  the  aoapiees 
of  the  preient  editor,  who  hae  the  indoatry  end  aecn- 
mey.  and,  we  would  say,  eonKientiouaneBs  requi- 
site lor  the  reaponaible  task. — Anufittm  Jeunuu  ef 
Pharmacy,  March,  1854. 


It  will  prove  particularly  nsefbl  to  atudeots  sad 
yonng  pmetitioners,  as  the  most  importaut  preserip* 
tiona  employM  ia  modem  oraetiee,  which  lie  aeat- 
tered  through  our  medical  literature,  are  here  col- 
lected and  conveniently  arranged  for  refereace. — 
CharUeton  Med.  Jonmal  anid  Review. 


ERICH8EN  (JOHN), 
Professor  of  Surgery  in  Uaivorsity  College,  London,  ke, 

THE  SCIENCE  AND  ART  OP  SURGERY;  being  A  Trbatisi  on  Sitegical 

Injvkies,  DisxAsns,  aio)  Opkkatioivs.  Edited  by  John  H.  Brinton,  M.  D.  Illustratad  with 
three  hundred  and  eleven  engravings  on  wood.  In  one  large  and  handsome  octavo  volume,  of 
over  nine  hundred  closely  printed  pages.    {Now  Ready,) 

This  is  a  new  work,  broiight  up  to  May,  18M. 

lis  value  is  greatly  enhaneed  by  a  very  eopions 
well'arranffed  index.  We  regard  this  as  one  of  ihe 
most  vainable  eonlribations  to  modern  surgery.  To 
one  entering  lua  novitiaie  of  praeiiee,  we  regard  it 


It  is,  in  our  humble  judgment,  decidedly  ths  best 
book  of  the  kind  in  ihe  English  language.  Strange 
that  ju»t  such  books  are  noioflener  produced  by  pub- 
lic irHch^re  of  surgery  in  this  country  and  Great 
Britain  Indeed,  it  is  a  matter  of  great  astonishment 
but  no  leM  true  than  astonishing,  that  of  the  many 
works  on  surgery  republished  in  this  country  within 
Ihe  last  fifteen  or  twenty  years  as  text-books  for 
medical  student»,  this  ic  the  only  one,  that  even  ap- 
proximates to  ibe  fulfilment  of  the  peculiar  wanu  of 
young  men  juoi  entering  upon  the  study  of  thi«  branch 
of  the  profession. —  Western  Jeur.  of  Med.  and  Surgtry. 

Embracing,  as  will  be  perceived,  the  whole  surgi- 
cal domain,  and  each  division  of  itself  almom  com- 
plete and  perfect,  ench  chapter  full  and  explicit,  each 
subject  faithfully  exhibited,  we  can  only  express  our 
extimate  of  it  m  the  aggrevafe.  We  consider  ii  an 
excellent  eoniribntion  to  snrgerf,  as  probably  the 
best  single  volume  now  extant  on  the  subject,  and 
with  great  pleasure  we  add  it  to  our  text  books  — 
Nashville  Journal  t^Medieint  and  Surgtry. 


the  most  serviceable  guide  which  be  can  cobsuIl  He 
will  find  a  fulness  of  detail  leading  him  through  every 
step  of  the  operation,  and  not  deserting  hin  until  the 
final  issue  oi  the  ease  is  decided.  For  the  same  lea- 
son  we  reooonmend  it  to  those  whose  routine  of  prae- 
Uee  lies  in  such  parts  of  the  coantry  that  they  must 
rarely  encounter  cases  reqoiring  surgical  manage- 
toem.—Stethoseepe. 

Prof.  Ericbsen^s  work,  for  its  size,  has  not  been 
surpassed;  his  nine  hundred  and  eight  pages,  pro- 
fusely illustrated,  are  rich  in  physiological,  patholo- 
gical, and  operative  suggestions,  doctrines,  details, 
atid  processes }  and  will  prove  a  reliable  resoorco 
for  information,  both  to  physician  and  surgeon,  in  tlM 
hour  of  peril— JT.  0.  Afed.  and  Surg.  Journal. 


FOWNES  (QEORQE).  PH.  D.,  frc. 
ELEMENTARY    CHEMISTRY ;    Theoretical  aad  Pnotical.    With  nameroin 

illustrations.  A  new  American,  from  the  last  and  revi^d  London  edition.  Edited,  with  Addi- 
tions, by  RoBBRT  Bridges,  M.  D.  In  one  large  royal  12mo.  voltune,  of  over  550  pages,  with  181 
wood-cats,  sheep,  or  extra  cloth.    (iVbter  Ready.) 

The  lamented  death  of  the  author  has  caused  the  revision  of  this  edition  to  pass  info  the  hands  ol 
those  distinguished  chemists,  H..  Bence  Jones  and  A.  W.  Hofmann,  who  have  fully  sustained  its 
reputation  by  the  additions  which  they  have  made,  more  especiallv  in  the  portion  devoted  to  Organic 
Chemi<(try,  con!>iderably  increafing  the  size  of  the  volume.  This  labor  has  been  so  thoronghlv 
performed,  that  the  American  Editor  has  found  but  little  to  add,  his  notes  consisting  chiefly  of  such 
matters  as  the  rapid  advance  of  the  science  has  rendered  necessary,  or  of  investigations  which  bad 
apparently  been  overlooked  by  the  author's  friends. 

The  volume  is  therefore  again  presented  as  an  exponent  of  the  most  advanced  state  of  chemical 
science,  and  as  not  unworthy  a  continuation  of  the  marked  favor  which  it  has  received  as  an  ele- 
mentary text-book. 


We  know  of  no  better  text-book,  espeeially  in  the 
difficult  department  of  organic  chemistry,  upon 
which  it  ia  particularly  full  and  satisfactory,  we 
would  recommend  it  to  preceptora  as  a  capital 
"  office  book"  for  their  students  who  are  beginners 
ra  Chemistry.  It  is  copiously  illustrated  with  ex- 
cellent wo<)d-cuts,  and  altogether  admirahly  "got 
np."-.iV^.  /.  Medical  Aeporter,  March.  18U. 

A  standard  maaualj  which  has  long  en|oyrd  the 
reputation  of  embodying  much  knowledire  in  a  small 
space.  The  author  has  achieved  the  difficult  task  of 
condeasatiun  with  roasfcarly  tact.  His  book  is  eoa- 
eise  without  being  dry,  and  brief  without  being  too 
dogmatical  or  general.--  Virginia  Med.  and  Surgical 
Journal. 


FRICK  (CHARLES),  M.  D. 
RENAL    AFFECTIONS;    their  Diagnons  and  Pathcdogj. 
One  volume,  royal  12mo.,  extra  cloth. 


Tba  work  o[  Dr.  Fowaes  has  long  been  before 
the  public,  and  its  morits  have  been  fully  appreci- 
ated as  the  best  text-book  on  chemistry  now  in 
existence.  We  do  not,  of  eourse,  place  it  in  a  rank 
superior  to  the  works  of  Brande,  Graham,  Tamer, 
Gregory,  or  Gmelin,  but  we  say  that,  as  a  work 
for  students,  it  is  preferable  to  any  of  them.->Loa- 
don  JenmaS.  tf  Medicine . 

A  work  well  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  stadent. 
It  is  an  excellent  exposition  of  the  chief  doctriaea 
and  fbcts  of  modem  ehemistry .  The  size  of  the  work, 
and  still  more  the  condensed  yet  perspicuous  style 
in  which  it  is  written,  absolve  it  from  the  charges 
very  properly  urged  against  most  manuals  termed 
popaX^T. —Edinburgh  Monthly  Journal  ^  Jfsiwal 


With  iUuBtntiooB. 
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FERGUSSON  (WILLIAM),  F.  R.  8., 

Frofeasor  of  Surgery  in  King's  College,  London,  ke. 

A  SYSTEM  OF  PRACTICAL  SURGERY.  Fourth  American,  from  the  third 
and  enlarged  London  edition.  In  one  large  and  beautifully  printed  octavo  volume,  of  about  sevea 
hundred  pagee,  with  three  hundred  and  ninety-three  handsome  illustrations.    (Just  Issusd.) 

No  work  was  ever  written  whieh  more  nearly 
oompreh ended  the  neeeaaitiee  of  the  student  and 
practitioner,  and  was  more  carefully  nrranged  to 


The  moat  important  subjects  in  oonneotion  with 
practical  surgery  which  have  been  more  recently 
brought  under  the  notice  of,  and  discussed  by,  the 
surgeons  of  Great  Britain,  are  fully  and  dispassion- 
ately considered  by  Mr.  Fergoaaon,  and  that  which 
waa  before  wanting  has  now  been  supplied^  so  that 
we  ean  now  look  upon  it  as  a  work  on  practical  sur- 
rery  instead  of  one  on  operative  sui^^ery  alone. 
There  was  soma  ground  formerly  for  the  eomplaint 
before  alluded  to,  that  it  dwelt  too  exclusively  on 
operative  surj^ery ;  but  this  defect  is  now  removed, 
and  the  book  is  more  than  ever  adapted  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  practitioner,  whether  ne  confines  him- 
self more  strictly  to  the  operative  department,  or 
follows  surgery  on  a  more  comprehensitre  scale.— 
MtdUml  Time*  mmd  Gattetu, 


that  single  purpose  than  thi8.< 
Jommaf, 


^N.Y.MiA.andSwg. 


The  addition  of  many  new  pages  makes  this  work 
more  than  ever  indispensable  to  tlie  student  and  prac- 
titioner.— Ranking^s  Absiract. 

Among  the  numerous  works  npon  surgery  pub- 
lished of  late  years,  we  know  of  none  we  value 
more  higMy  than  the  one  before  us.  It  is  perhaps 
the  very  best  we  have  for  a  text-book  and  for  ordi- 
nary reference,  being  concise  and  eminently  praoti- 
eoi.— SoatAsm  Med.  and  Surg.  Jottmal. 


QRAHAM  (THOMAS),  F.  R.  S., 
Pr(rfessor  of  Chemistry  in  University  College,  London,  Ac. 

THE  ELEMENTS  OF  CHEMISTRY.     Including  the  application  of  the  Science 

to  the  Arts.    With  numerous  illuMraiions.    With  Notes  and  Additions,  by  Robert  Brtdoes, 
M.  D.,  &x*.  &c.    Second  American,  from  the  second  and  enlarged  London  edition 
PART  I.  {Lately  Itnted)  large  8vo.,  430  pages,  185  illustrations. 
PART  II.  {Preparing)  to  match. 

The  great  changes  whieh  the  science  of  chemistry  has  undergone  within  the  last  few  years,  ren- 
der a  new  edition  of  a  treatise  like  the  present,  almost  a  new  work.  The  author  has  devoted 
eereral  years  to  the  revision  of  his  treatise,  and  has  endeavored  to  embody  in  it  every  fact  and 
inference  of  importance  which  has  been  observed  and  recorded  by  the  ^reat  body  ol  chemiciy 
investigators  who  are  so  rapidly  changing  the  face  of  the  science.  In  this  manner  the  work  has 
been  greatly  increased  in  size,  and  the  number  of  illustrations  doubled ;  while  the  labors  of  the  editor 
have  been  directed  towards  the  introduction  of  such  matters  as  have  escaped  the  attention  of  the 
author,  or  as  have  arisen  since  the  publication  of  the  Hfst  portion  of  this  edition  in  London,  in  18'')0. 
Printed  in  handsome  style,  and  at  a  very  low  price,  it  is  therefore  confidently  presented  to  (he  pro- 
fession and  the  student  as  a  very  comptete  and  thorough  test-book  of  this  important  subject. 

QR088  (SAMUEL  D.),  M.  D., 

Profeissor  of  Surgery  in  the  Louisville  Medical  Institute,  Jto. 

A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  THE  DISEASES  AND  INJURIES  OF 

THE  URINARY  ORGANS.    In  one  laqse  and  beautifully  printed  octavo  volume,  of  over  seven 
hundred  pages.    With  numerous  illustrations. 


A  volame  replete  wtth  tniths  and  priaciples  of  the 
atmoak  valne  in  the  investigation  of  these  diseases.— 
Amerieam  Medical  Jtmrtuu. 

Br.  Gross  hss  brought  all  his  learoing,  experi- 
ence, tact,  and  jadgment  to  the  task,  and  has  pro- 
duced a  work  worthy  of  his  high  reputation.  We 
feel  perfectly  safe  in  recommending  it  to  our  read- 
ers as  a  monoarsph  unequalled  in  interest  snd 
practical  value  by  any  other  on  the  subject  in  our 
langaage.— ire«(en»  Journal  of  Med.  and  Surg. 

It  has  remaiaed  for  sa  American  writer  to  wipe 
away  this  reproach ;  and  so  completely  has  the  task 
been  fulfillea,  that  we  venture  to  predict  for  Dr. 
Gross's  treatise  a  permanent  plaoe  ia  the  literature 
of  surgery,  worthy  to  rank  with  the  best  works  of 
the  present  age.  Not  merely  is  the  matter  good, 
but  the  getttag  op  of  the  volume  Is  most  creditable 
to  transatlantic  enterprise;  the  paper  and  print 
would  do  crMlit  to  a  first-rate  London  establishment ; 
and  the  numerous  wood-cuts  whieh  illustrate  it,  de- 
monstrate that  Ameriea  is  making  rapid  advances  in 


this  department  of  art.  We  have,  indeed,  unfeigned 
pleasure  in  congratulating  all  concerned  in  this  pub- 
lication, on  the  result  Of  their  labours;  and  expe- 
rience a  feeling  something  like  what  animates  a  long- 
expectant  husbandman,  who,  oftentimes  disappointed 
by  the  produce  of  a  favorite  field,  is  at  last  agree- 
ably surprised  by  a  stately  crop  which  may  bear 
comparison  with  any  of  its  former  rivals.     The 

grounds  of  onr  high  appreciation  of  the  work  will 
e  obvious  as  we  proceed :  and  we  doubt  not  that 
the  present  facilities  for  obtaining  American  books 
will  faduea  many  of  oar  readers  to  verify  our  re- 
Cf>mmendation  by  their  own  perusal  of  it. — British 
and  Foreign  Medico-Ckirurgical  Review. 

Whoever  will  peruse  the  vast  amoant  of  valuable 

Eractical  information  it  contains,  and  which  we 
ave  been  unnble  even  to  notice,  will,  we  think, 
agree  with  us,  that  there  is  no  work  in  the  English 
language  which  ean  make  any  jnst  pretensions  to 
heiU  equal.— i^.  Y.  Journal  of  Medicine. 


BT  THK  SAMS  AiTTBoa.    {Now  Ready.) 

A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  FOREIGN  BODIES  IN  THE  AIR-PAS- 

SAGES.    In  one  handsome  oetaro  volume,  with  iUustmtioas. 

tio  ooimriete  monograph  on  this  interesting  and  difficult  subject  has  hitherto  appeared  in  any  lan- 
guage. The  profession  will  therefore  find  a  want  supplied  by  the  present  volume,  containing  an 
elaborate  investigation  of  the  nature,  symptoms,  and  treatment  of  this  class  of  accidents,  founded 
on  the  details  of  more  than  two  hundred  cases,  carefully  analyzed  and  compared.    Besides  the  ex- 

Crience  gathered  from  the  author's  practice,  and  that  of  numerous  friends  and  correspondents,  he 
s  laboriously  collected  all  the  scatiered  information  embodied  in  medical  periodicals,  reports  of 
learned  societies,  and  other  sources;  and,  examining  the  whole  by  the  aid  of  the  most  recent  patho- 
logical and  anatomical  investigations,  he  has  presented  a  complete  and  systematic  view  of  the  sub- 
ject in  all  its  bearings. 

BT  THB  8AMK  AUTHOB. 


{Preparing.) 

A  SYSTEM  OF  SURGERT;  Diagnostic,  Pathological,  Therapeatic,  and  Opera- 
Digitized  by  LjOOQ  IC 


tive.    With  very  numerous  engravings  on  wood. 
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GRIFFITH  (ROBERT  E.),  M.  D.,  &c. 
A  UNIVERSAL  FORMULARY,  containing  the  methods  of  Preparing  and  Ad- 

ministering  Officinal  and  other  Medicines.  The  whole  adapted  to  Physicians  and  Pbarmaceu- 
tists.  Sbcond  Edition,  thoroughly  revised,  with  numerous  additions,  by  Robkrt  P.  Thomas, 
M.  D.,  Profer^sor  of  Materia  Medica  in  the  Philadelphia  College  of  Pharmacy.  In  one  larga  and 
hand&ome  octavo  volume,  of  over  six  hundred  pages,  double  columns.    {Just  Xstued.) 

It  is  one  of  the  moftoaefd  books  a  coamry  prsctU 

tioner  can  possibly  have  in  his  possession. — Mtdieal 

Chronieit. 


li  was  a  work  requiring  much  perseverance,  and 
when  published  was  looked  upon  as  by  far  the  best 
work  ofiis  kind  that  bad  issued  from  the  American 
pres«,  lieing  free  of  much  of  ihe  trashy,  and  embrac- 
lUff  niostof  ihp  non-officinal  formulae  used  or  known 
ill  American,  English,  or  French  practice,  arranged 
under  the  heads  of  the  several  constituenldrugs,  plac- 
ing the  receipt  under  its  more  important  constituent. 
Prof  Thomas  has  certainly  "improved,"  as  well  as 
added  o  this  Formulary,  and  has  rendered  it  addition- 
ally  deserving  of  the  confidence  of  pharmaceutists 
and  physicians.— jlxneriean  Journal  qf  Fharmucy. 

We  are  happy  to  announce  a  new  and  improved 
edition  of  this,  one  of  the  most  valuable  and  useful 
works  that  have  emanated  from  an  American  pen. 
it  would  do  credit  to  any  country,  and  will  be  found 
of  daily  usefulness  to  practitioners  of  medicine;  it  is 
better  adapted  to  iheir  purposes  than  the  dispeniato- 
Tit B.— Southern  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal. 

A  neweditionof  this  well-known  work,  edited  by 
R.  1*.  Thomas,  M.  D.,  affords  occasion'  for  renewing 
our  commendation  of  so  useful  a  handbook,  which 
ought  to  be  universally  studied  by  medical  men  of 
every  class,  and  made  use  of  by  way  of  reference  by 
office  pupils,  as  a  standard  authority.  It  has  been 
much  enlarsed,  and  now  condenses  a  vast  amount 
of  needful  and  necessary  knowledge  in  small  com- 
j^ass.  The  more  of  such  hooks  ilin  better  for  the  pro- 
t'ession  and  the  public-—  N.  Y.  Med.  Gazitu. 


The  amount  of  useful,  every-day  matter,  for  a  prac- 
ticing physician,  is  really  immense.— P<»fon  Med. 
and  Surg.  Journal. 

This  is  a  work  of  six  hundred  and  fiAy  one  pagea, 
embracing  all  on  the  subject  of  preparing  and  admi- 
nistering medicines  thai  can  be  desired  by  the  physi- 
cian and  pharroaceutist— ITestern  Lanctt 

In  short,  it  is  a  A) II  and  complete  work  of  the  kind, 
and  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  physician  and 
apothecary.—  O.  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal 

We  predict  a  great  sale  for  this  work,  and  we  espa- 
ciailv  recommend  it  to  ail  nudieal  teachcrs.-^^tVJk- 
tnond  Stoihoseope. 

This  edition  of  Dr.  Griffith's  work  has  been  greatly 
improved  by  the  revision  and  ample  additions  of  Dr. 
Thomas,  and  is  now,  we  believe,  one  of  the  most 
complete  works  of  its  kind  in  any  lafguage.  The 
additions  amount  to  about  seventy  pages,  and  no 
effort  has  been  spared  to  include  in  them  alt  the  re- 
cent improvements  which  have  been  published  in 
medical  journals,  and  systematic  treatises.  A  work 
of  this  kind  appears  to  us  indispensable  to  the  physi- 
cian, and  there  IS  none  we  can  more  cordially  leeom- 
mend.— iV.  Y.  Journal  of  Medicine 


BT  THE  SAME  AUTHOR. 

wBDICAL  BOTANY  5  or,  a  Description  of  all  the  more  important  Plants  used 

in  Medicine,  and  of  their  Properties,  Uses,  and  Modes  of  Administration.    In  one  large  octavo 
volume,  of  704  pages,  handsomely  printed,  with  nearly  350  illustrations  on  wood. 


QLUQE  (GOTTLIEB),  M.  D., 

Profeaaor  of  Physiology  and  Pathological  Anatomy  in  the  University  of  Brussels,  he. , 

AN  ATLAS  OP  PATHOLOGICAL  HISTOLOGY.    Translated,  with  Notes 

and  Additions,  by  Joseph  Leidt,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Anatomy  in  the  University  of  Pennsylva- 
nia. In  one  volume,  very  large  imperial  quarto,  with  threa  hundred  and  twenty  figures,  plain 
and  colored,  on  twelve  copperplates. 


This  being,  as  far  as  we  know,  the  only  work  in 
which  pathological  histology  is  separately  treated 
of  in  a  comprehensive  manner,  it  will,  we  think,  fur 
this  reason,  be  of  infinite  service  to  thosa  who  desire 
to  investigate  the  subject  systematically,  and  who 
have  felt  the  difficulty  of  arranging  in  their  mind 


the  unconnected  observations  of  a  great  number  of 
authors.  The  development  of  the  morbid  tissues, 
and  the  rnrroation  of  abnormal  products,  may  now 
be  followed  and  studied  with  the  same  ease  and 
satisfaction  as  the  boat  arranged  system  of  phy- 
siology .-~ilm«r«caa  Med.  Journal. 


GREGORY  (WILLIAM),  F.  R.  8.  E., 
Professor  of  Chemistry  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  kc, 

LETTERS    TO  A  CANDID    INQUIRER   ON    ANIMAL    MAGNETISM. 

In  one  neat  volume,  royal  12mo.,  extra  doth. 


GARDNER  (D.  PEREIRA),  M.  D. 
MEDICAL  CHEMIST  11 Y,  for  the  use  of  Students  and  the  Profession:  being  a 
Manual  of  the  Science,  with  its  Applications  to  Toxicolog-y,  Physiology,  Therapeutics,  Hygiene, 
&c.    In  one  handsome  royal  l2mo.  volume,  witii  illustrations. 

HAS8E  (C.  E.),  M.  D. 
AN  ANATOMICAL  DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  DISEASES  OF  RESPIRA- 
TION AND  CIRCULATION.    Translated  and  Edited  by  Swaimb,    In  one  volume,  octavo. 

HARRISON  (JOHN),  M.  D. 
AN   ESSAY  TOWARDS  A  CORRECT  THEORY  OF  THE  NERVOUS 

SYSTEM.    In  one  octavo  volume,  292  pages. 

HUNTER  (JOHN). 

TREATISE  ON  THE  VENEREAL  DISEASE.  With  copious  Additions,  by 
Dr.  Ph.  Rioori),  Surgeon  to  the  Venereal  Hospital  of  Paris.  Edited,  with  additional  Notes,  by 
F.  J.  BuMSTBAD,  M.  D.    In  one  octavo  volume,  with  plates.   {Now  Ready,)    fST  See-RicoBD. 

Also,  HUNTER'S  COMPLETE  WORKS,  with  Memoir,  Notes,  &c.  &c.  In  four  neat  octavo 
volumes,  with  plates. 
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HUGHES  (H.   M.),  M.  D., 

Aniitant  PhysieiBn  to  Gay'a  Hospital,  &c. 

A  CLINICAL  INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  PBAGTICE  OP  AUSCULTA- 

TION,  and  other  Modes  of  Physical  Diagnosis,  in  Diseases  of  the  Lungs  and  Heart.  Second 
American  fron  the  Second  and  Improved  London  Edition.  In  one  royal  12mo.  vol.  {Now  Ready.) 
It  has  been  carefullv  revised  throa^hout.    Some  small  portions  have  been  erased ;  much  has 

been,  I  trust,  amended;  and  a  ^eat  deal  of  new  matter  has  been  added;  so  that,  though  iimda- 

mentally  it  is  the  same  book,  it  is  in  many  respeots  a  new  work.^^Pre/ace, 

HORNER  (WILLIAM  E.),  M.  D., 
PfofessoT  of  Anatomy  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

SPECIAL  ANATOMY  AND  HISTOLOGY.  Eighth  edition.  Extensively 
revised  and  modified.  In  two  large  octavo  volumes,  of  more  than  one  thousand  pege3,  hanj- 
somely  printed,  with  over  three  hundred  illustrations. 

This  worlr  has  enjo^'ed  a  thorough  and  laborious  revision  on  the  part  of  the  author,  with  the 
view  of  bringing  it  folly  up  to  the  existing  state  of  knowledge  on  the  subject  of  general  and  ppecial 
anatomy^.  To  adapt  it  more  perfectly  to  the  wants  of  the  student,  he  has  mtroduced  a  large  number 
of  additional  wood-engravings,  illustrative  of  the  objects  described,  while  the  publishers  have  en- 
deavored to  render  the  mechanical  execution  of  the  work  worthy  of  the  extended  reputation  which 
it  has  acquired.  The  demand  which  has  carried  it  to  an  EIGHTH  EDITION  is  a  sufficient  evi- 
dence of  the  value  of  the  work,  and  of  its  adaptation  to  the  wants  of  the  student  and  professional 
leader. 

HOBLYN  (RICHARD  D.),  A.  M. 
A  DICTIONARY  OF  THE  TERMS  USED  IN  MEDICINE  AND  THE 

COLLATERAL  SCIENCES.    Second  and  Improved  American  Edition.    Revised,  with  nu- 
merous Additions,  from  the  second  London  edition,  by  Isaac  Hats,  M.  D.,  &c.    In  one  large 
royal  12mo.  volume,  of  over  four  hundred  pages,  double  columns.    {Nearly  Ready.) 
in  passing  this  work  a  second  time  through  the  press,  the  editor  has  subjected  it  to  a  very  tho- 
rough revision,  making  such  additions  as  the  progress  of^  science  has  rendered  desirable,  and  aup- 
phrmg  any  omissions  that  may  have  previously  existed.    As  a  concise  and  convenient  Dictionary 
01  Medical  Terms,  at  an  exceedingly  low  prioe,  it  will  therefore  be  found  of  great  value  to  the  stu- 
dent and  practitioner. 

HOPE  (J.),  M.  D.,  F.  R.  S.,  &c. 
A  TREATISE  ON  THE   DISEASES   OF   THE   HEART   AND  GREAT' 
VESSELS.    Edited  by  Pbnnock.    In  one  volume,  ootavo,  with  plates,  572  pages. 

JONES  (C.  HANDFIELD),  F.  R.  8.,  &  EDWARD  H.  SIEVEKING,  M.D., 

Assistant  Physicians  and  Lecturers  in  St.  Mary's  Hospital,  London. 

A  MANUAL  OF  PATHOLOGICAL  ANATOMY.  First  American  Edition, 
Revised.  With  three  hundred  and  ninety-seven  handsome  wood  engravings.  In  one  large  and 
beautiful  octavo  volume  of  nearly  seven  hundred  and  fiAy  pages. 

In  a  work  like  the  present,  intended  as  a  text-book  for  the  student  of  pathology,  accurate  engrav- 
ings of  the  various  results  of  morbid  action  are  of  the  greatest  assistance.  The  American  pub- 
lishers have,  therefore,  considered  that  the  value  of  the  work  might  be  enhanced  by  increasing  the 
number  of  illustrations,  and,  with  this  object,  many' wood-cuts,  from  the  best  authorities,  have  oeen 
introduced,  increasing  the  number  from  one  hundred  and  sixty-seven,  in  the  London  Edition,  to 
three  hundred  and  ninety-seven  in  this.  The  selection  of  these  wood-cuts  has  been  made  by  a 
competent  member  of  the  profession,  who  has  supervised  the  progress  of  the  work  through  the 
press,  with  the  view  of  securing  an  accurate  reprint,  and  of  correctmg  such  errors  as  had  escaped 
the  attention  of  the  authors. 

With  these  improvements,  the  volume  is  therefore  presented  in  the  hope  of  supplying  the  ac- 
knowledged want  of  a  work  which,  within  a  moderate  compass,  should  embody  a  condensed  and 
•oourate  digest  of  the  present  state  of  pathological  science,  as  extended  by  recent  microscopical, 
chemical,  and  physiological  researches. 

A  comprehensive  English  work  on  pathological  to  existed,  aad  Drs.  Jnnes  and  Sieveking  deaerve 
anatomy  hag  long  been  a  deeideratum  in  medical  great  credit  for  the  manner  in  which  they  have  per- 
literatare.  The  progress  of  pathological  science  has  formed  their  task.  They  have  availed  themselves 
been  so  rapid,  and  tne  contributiona  of  patholoffiets  of  the  beet  existing  sources  of  information,  and  they 
have  been  so  nnmerous,  that  the  learner  haa  been  '  haveeonftrmed  or  contested  the  conclnsions  of  pre- 
compelled  to  reaort  to  various  bonks  in  different  Ian-  eedinff  authors  by  observations  made  by  themselves, 
guages,  and  to  monographs  on  special  subjects,  in  ,  The  nook  is  also  abundantly  illustrated  by  well- 
order  to  become  acquainted  with  the  morbid  afleo-  r  executed  wood-engraviags,  niaav  of  whieh  are 
tions  of  the  human  body.  The  present  work  fills  up  drawn  from  specimens  examined  by  the  authora.— 
in  a  great  measure  the  deficiency  which  has  hither-  {  Mut.  Tinu*  and  Gaxgtte, 


JONES  (T.  WHARTON),  F.  R.S.,  &c. 
THE  PRINCIPLES  AND  PRACTICE  OF  OPHTHALMIC   MEDICINE 

AND  SURGEKlf.    Edited  by  Isaac  Hats,  M.  D.,  &c.    In  one  verv  neat  volume,  large  royal 
12mo.,  of  d29  pages,  with  four  plates,  plain  or  colored,  and  ninety-eight  wood-cuts. 

might  become,  a  manual  for  daily  reference  and 


The  work  amply  sustains,  in  every  point  the  al- 
ready high  reputation  of  the  author  as  an  ophthalmic 
surgeon  as  well  as  a  physiologist  and  nutholc^ist. 
The  book  is  evidently  Che  result  of  much  labor  and 
research,  and  has  been  written  with  the  greateat 
care  ana  attention.  We  entertain  little  doubt  that 
fhis  book  will  become  what  its  author  hoped  it 


emisnltation  by  the  student  and  the  general  practi- 
tioner. The  work  is  marked  by  that  eorrectaeeo, 
clearness,  and  precision  of  style  which  distinguish 
all  the  productions  of  the  learned  mviihot ^-^BrUUh 
and  Foreign  Medical  Jtetritie. 
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KIRKE8  (WILLIAM  SENHOUSE),  M.  D., 

Demonstrator  of  Morbid  Anatomy  at  St.  Bartholomew's  Hoepital,  &e.;  and 

JAMES  PAQET,  F.  R.S., 

I>eetarer  on  General  Anatomy  and  Phyiiolo^  in  St.  Bartholomew*!  Hospital. 

A  MANUAL  OF  PHYSIOLOGY.  Second  American,  from  the  second  and 
improved  London  edition.  With  one  hundred  and  sixty-fire  iiiustrations.  la  one  large  and 
handsome  royal  12mo.  Toiame.    pp.  550.    {Jusi  Issued.) 


In  the  present  edition,  the  Maniral  of  Physiology 
has  been  brouffht  up  to  the  actual  condition  of  the 
seience,  and  rully  sustains  the  reputation  which  it 
has  already  so  deservedly  attoiued.  We  eoosider 
the  work  of  MM.  Kirkea  and  Paget  to  constitute  one 
of  the  very  beat  handbooks  of  Phyaiology  we  possess 
—presenting  just  such  an  outline  of  the  seience,  com- 
prising an  account  of  its  leading  facts  and  generally 
admitted  principles,  as  the  stuaent  requires  during 
his  attendance  upon  a  course  of  lectures,  or  for  re- 
ference whilst  preparing  for  examination.  The  text 
is  fully  and  ably  illastrated  by  a  series  of  very  supe- 
rior wood-engravinga^  by  which  a  comprehension  of 
some  of  Che  more  intricate  of  the  subjecU  treafeed  of 
is  greatly  faciliutadv— .im.  Mtdioal  Joumai, 

We  need  only  say,  that,  without  entering  into  dia- 
eassions  of  unsettled  (juestions,  it  contains  all  the 
recent  improvements  in  this  departmest  of  medical 
•eience.  For  the  student  beginning  this  study,  and 
the  practitioner  who  has  but  leisure  to  refresh  his 
memory,  this  book  is  invaluable,  as  it  eontains  all 


that  it  is  important  to  know,  without  special  details, 
which  are  read  with  interest  only  by  those  who 
would  make  a  specialty,  or  desire  to  possess  a  crit^ 
eal  knowledge  of  the  subject.— CAar<«s<M  HUieal 
Journal. 

One  of  the  best  treatises  that  ean  be  put  into  the 
hands  of  the  student.— )Lo»doii  Mtdieul  Qa*ttu, 

The  general  favor  with  whieh  the  first  editioB  of 
this  work  was  received,  and  its  adoption  as  a  favor- 
ite text-book  by  many  <»f  our  coUoiMf  will  insara  a 
large  circulation  to  this  improved  edition.  It  will 
fully  meet  tlie  wants  of  the  student.— SotoAsym 
M§a.  and  Surg.  Journal. 

Particularly  adapted  to  those  who  desire  to  poa- 
sess  a  concise  digest  of  the  facts  of  Human  Phys»- 
ology .— DfiluA  and  Foreign  Med.'Ckirurg.  Rtvtnt. 

We  oonseientionsly  recomro«id  it  as  an  admira- 
ble'*  Handbook  of  Fhyiology. ^*~'Lottdcn  Joumai 
o/Medieins. 


KNAPP  (F.),  PH.D.,  &c. 

TECHNOLOGY ;  or,  Chemistry  applied  to  the  Arts  and  to  Manufactures.  Edited, 
with  numerous  Notes  and  Additions,  bv  Dr.  Edmund  Ronalds  and  Dr.  Thomas  Richardsok. 
First  American  edition,  with  Notes  ancf  Additions,  by  Prof.  Walter  R.  Johnson.  In  two  Ittod- 
tome  octavo  volumes,  printed  and  illustrated  in  the  Jiig-hest  style  of  art,  with  about  five  hundred 
wood-engravings. 


PHYSIOLOGICAL 

(Freparing.) 


LEHMANN. 
CHEMISTRY.     Trandated  by  Gecmlqk  E.  Day,  M.  D. 


LEE  (ROBEAT),  M.  D.,  F.  A.  8.,  Ac. 

CLINICAL  MIDWIFERY;  comprising  the  Histories  of  Five  Hundred  and 
Forty-five  Cases  of  Difficult,  Prelematnral,  and  Complicated  Labor,  with  Commentariea.  From 
the  second  London  edition.    In  one  royal  12mo.  volume,  extra  cloth,  of  238  pages. 


LA  ROCHE  (A.),  M.  D.,  d^o. 

PNEUMONIA ;  its  Sapposed  Connection,  Pathological  and  Etiological,  with  Au- 
tumnal Fevers,  including  an  Inquiry  into  the  Existence  and  Morbid  Agency  of  Malaria.  In  oos 
handsome  octavo  volume,  extra  cloth,  of  500  pages. 

the  periodieal  prtat,  and  yat  in  the  work  before  ua 
he  hat  exhibited  aa  ameunt  of  indaatry  and  learning, 
research  and  ability,  beyond  what  weareacoaatonea 
todiacoTer  in  modern  medical  writera;  while  hia 
own  extenaive  opportnnitiea  for  obaervation  and 
experience  have  been  improved  by  the  moat  landable 
diligence,  and  diaplay  a  familiarity  with  the  whole 
anbject  in  every  aapect,  which  commanda  both  our 
reapect  and  confidence.  Aa  a  corrective  of  preralent 
and  miacbievt)aa  error,  aoaght  to  be  propagated  by 
novfoea  and  innovatora,  we  could  wiah  that  Dr.  La 
Roehe*a  book  eould  be  widely  read.— 4V.  Y.  Medical 
GamotU. 


A  more  aimple,  clear,  and  forcible  axpoaitioa  of 
the  groundleaa  nature  and  dangeroua  tendency  of 
certain  pathological  and  etiological  hereaiea,  haa 
aeldom  been  preaented  to  our  notice. — N.  Y.  Joumai 
o/MMdiiimo  mad  CoUaural  SeUnco,  Mareh,  ISM. 

Thia  work  ahonld  becarefally  atadied  birSoathem 
phyaiciana,  embodying  aa  it  doea  the  refieetiona  of 
an  original  thinker  and  cloae  obaerver  on  a  anbjeet 
peouliarly  their  ovrn^^Virgimia  Mtd.  and  Surgicml 
Journal. 

The  anthoT  had  'prepared  ua  to  expeet  a  treatiae 
Arom  him,  by  hia  brier  papera  on  kindred  topiea  in 


BT  TBI  8AMX  AUTHOR.      {In  Pr$SS.) 

YELLOW  FEVER,  considered  in  its  Historical,  Pathological^  and  Etiological 
Relations.    In  one  very  large  and  handsome  octavo  volume. 


LONQET  (F.  A.) 

TREATISE  ON  PHYSIOLOGY.  With  nnmerons  Blastrations.  Translated 
from  the  French  by  F.  G.  Smith,  M.  D.,  Pr<^ftsor  of  Institiitea  of  Medicine  in  the  PennsylTnttm 
Medical  College.    {Prtparing.) 
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LAWRENCE  (W.),  F.  R.  8.,  Slg. 

A  TREATISE   ON   DISEASES   OF   THE   ETE.    A   new  edition,  edited, 
with  niuneroas  additioos,  and  243  iliUBtrations,  by  Isaac  Hats,  M.  D.,  Sargeon  to  Wills  Hospi- 
tal, &c.    In  one  very  larg«  and  handsome  octavo  volume,  of  950  pages,  strongly  bound  in  leather 
with  raised  bands.    (Now  B^tdy.) 
This  work  is  thorooghly  revised  and  broogfat  up  to  1854. 

This  work  is  to  uniTersall  j  recognized  as  the  standard  authority  on  the  subject,  that  the  pab* 
Nshers  in  presenting  this  new  edition  have  onlv  to  remark  that  in  its  preparation  the  editor  has 
carefully  revised  every  portion,  introdocing  additions  and'  illustrations  wherever  the  sdvance  of 
science  hss  rendered  them  necesssry  or  desirable.  In  this  manner  it  will  be  found  to  con- 
tain over  one  hundred  pages  more  than  the  last  edition,  while  the  list  of  wood-engravings 
has  been  increased  by  sixty-seven  figures,  besides  numerous  improved  illustrations  substitutmi 
for  such  as  were  deemed  imperfect  or  unsatisfactory.  The  various  importsnt  contributions  to 
ophthalmological  science,  recently  made  by  Dalrymple,  Jacob,  Walton,  Wilde,  Cooper,  fcc, 
both  in  the  form  of  aeparate  treatises  and  contributions  to  periodicals,  have  been  carefully 
examined  by  the  editor,  and,  combined  with  the  resulu  of  his  own  experience,  have  been 
freely  introduced  throughout  the  volume,  rendering  it  a  complete  and  thorough  exponent  of 
the  most  advanced  state  of  the  subject. 


In  a  future  number  wa  ithall  notice  more  at  length 
this  admirable  treatise- the  safest  guide  and  most 
eomprehensive  work  of  rererence,  which  is  within 
the  reach  of  all  classes  of  the  profession. — SlefAo- 
s<ope,  Mareh,  1854. 

This  standard  text-book  on  the  department  of 
which  !t  treats,  has  not  been  superseded,  by  any  or 
all  of  the  numerous  pabllcatiuas  on  tne  subject 
heretofore  issued.  Nor  with  the  multiplied  iraprove- 
menU  of  Dr.  Hays,  the  Aroerioan  editor,  is  it  at  all 
likely  that  tbi>  great  work  will  cease  to  merit  the 
confidence  and  preference  of  students  or  practition- 
ers.   Its  ample  extent— nearly  one  thousand  large 


octavo  pages— has  enabled  both  author  and  editor  to 
do  JQstice  to  all  the  details  of  this  subject,  and  eon- 
dense  in  this  single  volume  the  present  state  of  our 
knowledge  of  the  whole  science  in  this  department, 
whereby  its  practical  value  cannot  be  excelled.  We 
heartilv  commend  it,  especially  as  a  book  of  refe- 
rence. Indispensable  in  every  medical  library.  The 
additions  or  the  American  editor  very  rreatly  en- 
hance the  value  of  the  work,  exfaibitlnff  the  learning 
and  experience  of  Dr.  Hays,  in  the  liglit  in  which  he 
ought  to  be  held,  as  a  standard  authority  on  all  sub- 
jects appertaining  to  this  specialty,  to  which  he  has 
rendered  so  many  valuable  eontribuUuns.— i^T.  Y, 
Medical  Oaa«l<f . 


BT  TBI  8AMB  AITTHOIU 


In  one  oetaTO 


A  TREATISE  ON  RUFTUEES;  from  the  fifth  London  edition, 
volume,  sheep,  480  pages. 

LUDLOW   (J.   L.),   M.  D., 

Lecturer  on  Clinical  Medicine  at  the  Philadelphia  Almshouse,  &e. 

A  MANUAL  OP  EXAMINATIONS  upon  Anatomy  and  Physiologr,  Surgery, 

Practice  of  Medicine,  Chemistry,  Obstetrics,  Materia  Medica,  Pharmacy,  and  Therapeiitios. 
Designed  for  Students  of  Medicine  throughout  the  United  States.  A  new  edition,  revised  and 
extensively  improved.  In  one  large  royal  12mo.  volume,  with  several  hundred  illustrations. 
{Preparing.) 

LISTON  iROBERT),  F.  A.  8.,  Ac. 
LECTURES  ON  THE  OPERATIONS  OF  SURGERY,  and  on  Diseases  and 

Accidents  reouirinff  Operations.  Edited,  with  numerous  Additions  and  Alterations,  by  T.  D. 
MdTTBft,  M.  D.    ui  one  large  and  handsome  oetavo  volume,  of  566  pages,  with  216  wood-cuts. 

LALLEMAND  (M.). 
THE  CAUSES,  SYMPTOMS,  AND  TREATMENT  OP  SPERMATOR- 

RHOSA.  Translated  and  edited  by  Hrnrt  J.  McDouoau  In  one  volume,  octavo,  320  pages. 
Second  American  edition.    {Jtut  Issued,) 

LARDNER  (DIONY8IUS),  O.  C.  L.,  &c. 
HANDBOOKS  OF  NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY  AND  ASTRONOMY. 

Keviscd,  with  numerous  Additsoos,  by  the  American  editor.  PixsT  CouRsv,  oontaining  Mecba> 
nics,  Hydrostatics,  Hydranlios,  Pneumatics,  Sound,  and  Optics.  In  one  lanre  royal  12mo. 
volume,  of  750  pages,  with  424  wood-outs.  Sboohd  Coubsb,  containing  Heat,  Electricity,  Mag- 
netism, and  Galvanism,  one  volume,  large  royal  12mo.,  of  450  pages,  with  250  illustrations. 
Third  Coursx  ( now  reiady),  containing  Meteorology  and  Astronomy,  in  one  large  volume,  royal 
12mo.  of  nearly  eight  hundred  pages,  with  thirty-seven  plates  and  two  hundred  wood-cuts.  The 
whole  complete  in  three  volumes,  of  about  two  thousand  large  pages,  with  over  one  thousand 
iigttrea  oq  steel  and  wood. 
The  various  scienoes  treated  in  this  work  will  be  found  brotight  thoroughly  up  to  the  latest  period. 


w  a  veiT  clear  and  satisfactory 
aeeonat  of  our  knowledge  in  the  important  depart- 


The  work  famishes  a 

leparl 
meat  of  soieaee  of  which  it  treata.'  Although  the 
medical  eehooUof  this  country  do  not  Include  the 
study  of  physics  in  their  course  of  inatructiun,  yet 
no  stadent  or  practitioner  should  be  ignorant  of  its 
laws.  Besides  being  of  constant  application  in  prac< 
ledge  is  of  inestimable  utility  in  fa* 
eilitating  the  study  of  other  branches  of  science.  To 
'  '  '  .  "  a,  and  to  thiise  who,  having  already  en< 
tared  npoa  the  active  pursuits  of  business,  areoesir 


tice,  such  knowledge  is  of  inestimable  utility  in  fa- 
cilitating the  sf-"-  -'  -'"-  " •-"  -'  "'• *"- 

stndenU,  then, 

tared  upon  the  

ons  to  sustain  and  improve  their  knowledge  of  the 
general  trutha  of  natural  |)hilosophy,  we  can  reeom- 
mand  this  work  as  supplying  in  a  clear  and  satis- 


factory manner  the  information  they  desire.— PW 
Tirgimim  Mtd,  amd  Surg.  Joumai, 

The  present  trestlse  is  a  most  complete  digest  of 
all  that  has  been  developed  ia  relation  to  the  great 
forces  of  nature,  Heat,  Magnetism,  and  Electricity. 
Tlieir  laws  are  elucidated  in  a  manner  both  pleasii^ 
and  familiar,  and  at  the  same  time  perfectly  intell? 
gible  to  the  student.  The  illustrations  are  suffi- 
eiently  numerous  and  appropriate,  and  altovether 
we  eaa  cordially  recommend  the  work  as  weli-de> 
serving  the  notlee  both  of  the  practising  Dhysieian 
and  the  stadsnt  of  medleine^TAs  MU,  Bxmmtmr. 
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BLANCHARD  &  LEA'S  MEDICAL 


MEIGS  (CHARLES  D.).  M.  D., 
ProfMBor  of  Obstetric!,  Sue.  in  the  Jeflendn  Medical  College,  Philadelphia. 

ON    THE    NATURE,    SIGNS,    AND    TEiEATMENT    OF    CHILDBED 

FEVER.    In  a  Series  of  Letters  addressed  to  the  StudenU  of  hia  Class.    la  on 
octavo  volume,  of  three  hundred  and  sixty-five  pages.    (Now  Ready,) 


This  book  will  add  more  to  hia  fame  than  either 
of  those  which  bear  hia  name.  Indeed  we  doubt 
whether  any  material  improrement  will  be  made  oa 
the  teachings  of  thia  volame  for  a  centnrf  to  oome, 
since  it  is  so  eminently  practical,  and  baaed  on  pro- 
found knowledge  of  the  science  and  c^maamraafee 
skill  in  the  art  of  healing,  and  ratified  by  an  ample 
and  extensive  experience,  sach  as  few  mm  have  the 
industry  or  good  fortune  to  acquire. — N.  Y.  Mtd. 
Gazette. 


The  instructive  and  interesting  author  of  this 
work,  whose  previous  labors  in  the  department  of 
medicine  which  he  so  sedulously  cnltivatea,  have 
placed  his  countrymen  ander  deep  and  abiding  obli- 

?:ations,  again  challengea  their  admiration  in  the 
resh  and  vigorous,  attractive  and  racy  pa^es  before 
us.  It  is  a  delectable  book.  *  ♦  ♦  This  treatise 
upon  child-bed  fevers  will  have  an  extensive  sale, 
being  destined,  as  it  deserves,  to  find  a  place  in  the 
library  of  every  practitioner  who  scorns  to  lag  in  the 
rear  of  his  hritthren.-^N<uhvUle  Journal  oj  Medi' 
cine  and  Surgery. 

BY  THS  «AinS  AtJTHOB. 

WOMAN:  HER  DISEASES  AND  THEIR  REMEDIES.  A  Series  of  Lec- 
tures to  his  Clas!«.  Third  and  Improved  edition.  In  one  large  and  beautifully  printed  octafFO 
volume.    {Just  Issued.    Revised  attd  enlarged  to  1854.) 

The  gratifying  appreciation  of  his  labors,  as  evmoed  by  the  exhaustion  or  two  large  impressions 
ef  this  work  withm  a  few  years,  has  not  been  lost  ujwn  the  author,  who  has  endeavored  in  every 
way  to  render  it  worth>r  of  the  favor  with  w^hich  it  has  been  received.  The  opportunity  thiia 
afforded  for  a  second  revision  has  been  improved,  and  the  work  is  now  presented  as  in  every  way 
superior  to  its  predecessors,  additions  and  alterations  having  been  made  whenever  the  advance  oi 
fvience  has  rendered  them  desirable.  The  typographical  execution  of  the  work  w^ill  also  be  foond 
to  have  undera^ne  a  similar  improvement  and  the  work  is  now  confidently  presented  as  in  every 
way  worthy  the  position  it  has  acquired  as  the  standard  American  text-book  on  the  Diseases  6i 
Females. 


such  bold  relief,  as  to  produce  distinct  ImpreaaioDa 
upon  the  mind  and  memory  of  the  reader.— I%a 
Charleston  Med,  Journal. 

Professor  Afeigs  has  enlarged  and  amended  this 
great  work,  for  such  it  unquestionably  is,  having 

gassed  the  ortleal  of  criticism  at  home  and  abroad, 
ut  been  improved  thereby  ;  for  in  this  new  editioa 
the  author  has  introduced  real  improvements,  and 
increased  the  value  and  ntility  of  the  book  hn- 
measurably.  It  presenU  so  many  novel,  bright, 
and  sparkling  thoughts;  such  an  exuberance  of  new 
ideas  on  almost  every  page,  that  we  confess  oar- 
aeivea  to  have  become  enamored  with  the  book 
and  itaaathor;  and  cannot  withhold  oar  eoogratn- 
lations  from  our  Philadelphia  confreres,  that  sneh  a 
teaclier  is  in  their  service. — N.  Y.  Med.  Gazette. 


It  contains  a  vast  amount  of  practical  knowledge, 
by  one  who  has  accurately  observed  and  retained 
the  experience  of  many  years,  and  who  tells  the  re- 
salt  in  a  free,  familiar,  and  pleasant  manner. — Dmh- 
lin  Quarterly  Journal. 

There  is  an  off-hand  fervor,  a  glow,  and  a  warm- 
heartedness infecting  the  effort  of  Dr.  Meigs,  which 
is  entirely  captivating,  and  which  absolutely  har- 
ries the  reader  through  from  beginning  to  end.  Be- 
sides, the  book  teems  with  solid  instruction,  and 
it  shows  the  very  highest  evidence  of  ability,  viz., 
the  clearness  with  which  the  'information  is  pre- 
arated.  We  know  of  no  better  test  of  one's  under- 
standing a  subject  than  the  evidence  of  the  power 
of  lucidly  explaining  it.  The  moat  elementary,  aa 
well  as  the  obscurest  subjects,  under  the  pencil  of 
Prof.  Meigs,  are  isolated  and  made  to  stand  out  in 

BT  THB  SAXB  AVTHOK. 

OBSTETRICS :  THE  SCIENCE  AND  THE  ART.    Second  edition,  revised 

and  improved.    With  one  hundred  and  thirty-one  illustrations.    In  one  beautifully  printed  octavo 
volume,  of  seven  hundred  and  fifty-two  large  pages.    {Lately  Published.) 

The  rapid  demand  for  a  second  edition  of  this  work  is  a  suflScient  evidence  that  it  has  suf^^ied 
a  desideratum  of  the  profession,  notwithstanding  the  numerous  treatises  on  the  same  subject  which 
have  appeared  within  the  last  few  y^ears.  Adopting  a  system  of  his  own,  the  author  has  combined 
the  leading  principles  of  bis  interesting  and  difficult  subject,  with  a  thorough  exposition  of  its  rules 
o^' practice,  presenting  the  results  of  long  and  extensive  experience  and  of  familiar  acquaintance 
with  all  the  modern  writers  on  this  department  of  medicine.  As  an  American  Treatise  on  Mid- 
wifery, which  has  at  once  assumed  the  position  oi  a  classic,  it  possesses  peculiar  claims  to  the  at- 
tention and  study  of  the  practitioner  and  student,  while  the  numerous  altentions  and  revisioaa 
which  it  has  undergone  in  the  present  edition  are  shown  by  (he  great  enlargement  of  the  work, 
which  is  not  only  increased  as  to  the  size  of  the  page,  but  also  in  the  number. 

BT  THB  8AMB  AUTHOR.    {Now  Ready.) 

A  TREATISE  ON  ACUTE  AND  CHRONIC  DISEASES  OF  THE  NECK 

OF  TIIE  UTERUS.    With  numerous  plates,  drawn  and  colored  fr6m  naiura  in  the  Jughest 
style  of  art.    In  one  handsome  octavo  volume,  extra  cloth. 

The  object  of  the  author  in  this  work  has  been  to  present  in  a  small  compass  the  practical  reenlts 
of  his  long  experience  in  this  important  and  distressing  class  of  diseases.  The  great  changes  intro- 
duced inio  practice,  and  the  accessions  to  our  knowled^  on  the  subject,  within  the  last  few  years, 
resulting  from  the  Use  of  the  metroscope,  brings  wilhm  the  ordinary  practice  of  every  physician 
numerous  6ases  which  were  formerly  regarded  as  incurable,  and  renders  of  great  value  a  work  lilie 
the  present  combining  practical  directions  for  diagnosis  and  treatment  with  an  ample  series  of  iUu»- 
trations,  copied  accurately  from  colored  drawings  made  by  the  author,  aiier  nature. 

BT  TBB  BAMS  AUTHOR. 

OBSERVATIONS  ON   CERTAIN   OF   THE    DISEASES    OF   YOUNG 

CHILDKEN.    la  one  handsome  ootan>  volume,  of  314  pages; 
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MILLER  UAME8),  F.  R.  8.  E., 

Profesflor  of  Surgery  in  the  Univeriity  of  Edinbargh,  &o. 

PBTNCIPLES  OF  SUB^ERY.  Third  American,  from  the  second  and  reyised 
Edinburgh  edilion.  Revised,  with  Additions,  by  F.  W.  Sabgbmt,  M.  D.,  author  of  "  Minor  Sur- 
gery," (Sec.  In  one  lai^  and  very  beautiful  volume,  of  seven  hundred  and  My-two  pages,  with 
two  hundred  and  forty  exquisite  illustrations  on  wood. 

gnage.  This  opinion,  deliberately  formed  after  a 
careful  study  of  the  first  edition,  we  have  had  no 
cause  to  change  on  examining  the  second.  This 
edition  has  undergone  thorough  revision  by  the  au- 
thor; many  expressions  have  been  modified,  and  a 
mass  of  new  matter  introduced .  The  book  is  got  up 
in  the  finest  style,  and  is  an  evidence  of  the  protrress 
of  typoeraphy  in  oar  country. — CharUston  Medical 
Journaiand  jUvuw* 


This  edition  is  far  superior,  both  in  the  abundance 
and  quality  of  its  material ^  to  any  of  the  preceding. 
We  hope  it  will  be  extensively  read,  and  the  sound 
principles  whieh  are  herein  taught  treasured  up  for 
future  application.  The  work  takes  rank  with 
Watson's  Practice  of  Physic ;  it  certainly  does  not 
fall  behind  that  great  work  in  soundaesBof  princi- 
ple or  depth  of  reasoning  and  research.  No  physi- 
cian who  values  his  reputation,  or  seeks  the  interests 
of  his  clients,  can  acquit  himself  before  his  God  and 
the  world  without  making  himself  familiar  with  the 
sound  and  philosophical  views  developed  in  the  fore- 
going book.— iVeto  OrUans  Mid.  and  Surg.  Journal. 

Without  doubt  the  ablest  exposition  of  the  prin- 
eiples  of  that  branch  of  the  healing  art  in  any  lan- 


We  recommend  it  to  both  student  and  practitioner, 
feeling  assured  that  as  it  now  comes  to  us,  it  pre- 
sents the  most  satisfactory  expo^tion  of  the  modera 
doctrines  of  the  principles  of  surgery  to  be  found  in 
any  volume  in  any  language. — N,  Y.  Jovrrtal  qf 
Medicins. 


BT  TRs  SAME  AtJTHOB.    {Now  Ready.) 

THE  PRACTICE  OF  SURGBEY.  Third  American  from  the  second  Edin- 
burgh  edilion.  Edited,  with  Additions,  by  F.  W.  Sargent,  M.  D  ,  one  of  the  Surgeons  to  WilPs 
Hospital,  &c.  Illustrated  by  three  hundred  and  nineteen  engravings  on  wood.  In  one  large' 
octavo  volume,  of  over  6even  hundred  pages. 


No  encomium  of  ours  could  add  to  the  popularity 
of  Miller's  Surgery.  Its  reputation  in  this  country 
is  unsurpassed  by  that  of  any  other  work,  and,  when 
taken  in  connection  with  the  author's  PrineipUa  of 
Surgtrjff  constitutes  a  whole,  without  reference  to 
whieh  no  eonseieatloas  surgeon  would  be  willing 
to  practice  his  art.  The  additions,  by  Dr.  Sargent, 
have  materially  enhanced  the  value  of  the  work..— 
Southern  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal. 

It  is  seldom  that  two  volumes  have  ever  made  so 
profound  nn  impression  in  so  short  a  time  as  the 
**  Principles'*  and  the  "  Practice"  of  Surgery  by 
Mr.  Miller — or  so  richly  merited  the  reputation  they 
have  acquired.  The  author  is  an  emmently  sensi- 
ble, practical,  and  well-informed  man,  who  knows 
exactly  what  ne  is  tnlking  about  and  exactly  how  to 
talk  it.-'Kentucky  Medical  Recorder. 

The  two  volumes  together  form  a  complete  expos6 
of  the  present  state  of  iSurgery ,  and  they  ought  to  be 
on  the  shelves  of  every  surgeon.— i\r.  /.  Med.  1£«- 
pwrter. 


By  the  almost  unanimous  voice  of  the  profession, 
his  works,  both  on  the  principles  and  prHOtioe  of 
surgery  have  been  assigned  the  highest  rnnk.  If  we 
were  limited  to  but  one  work  on  surgery,  that  one 
should  be  Miller's,  as  we  regard  it  superior  to  aU 
others.— 5i.  Louis  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal. 

The  author  distinnlshed  alike  as  a  praetltioaer 
and  writer,  has  in  this  and  his  **  Principles."  pre- 
sented to  the  profession  one  of  the  most  complete  and 
reliable  systems  of  Surgery  extant.  His  style  of 
writing  is  original,  impressive,  and  enraging,  ener- 
getic, concise,  and' lucid.  Pew  have  the  faculty  of 
condensing  so  much  in  small  space,  and  at  the  same 
time  so  persistently  holding  the  attention:  indeed, 
he  appears  to  make  the  very  prooess  of  condensation 
a  means  of  eliminating  attiaetions.  Whether  as  a 
text-book  fbr  students  or  a  book  of  reference  for 
practitioners,  it  cannot  be  too  strongly  recommend- 
ed.—Sou<  Asm  Journal  ^ tk^  Medical  and  Pkj/eicall 
Scienees. 


MALQAIQNE  (J.  F.). 
OPERATIVE  SURGERY,  based  on  Normal  and  Pathological  Anatomy.    Trans- 

lated  from  the  French,  by  Frederick  Brittan,  A.  B.,  M.  D.    With  numerous  illustratioos  on 

wood.    In  one  handsome  octavo  volume,  of  nearly  six  hundred  pages. 

We  unhesitatingly  pronounce  it  the  very  best  |  profession  in  any  iKugnt^.'-^karUtt&m  Med»  imd 
guide  in  surgical  operations  that  has  come  before  the  |  Surg.  Journal. 

MOHR  (FRANCIS),  PH.  D.,  AND  REDWOOD  (THEOPHILUS). 
PRACTICAL   PHARMACT.     Comprising  the  Arrangements,  Apparatus,  and 

Manipulations  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Shop  and  Laooratory.  Edited,  with  extensive  Additions, 
by  Prof.  William  Proctrb,  of  the  Bbiladelphia  College  of  Pharmacy.  In  one  handsomely 
printed  octavo  volume,  oi  SHO  pages,  with  over  900  engravings  od  wood. 

It  is  a  book,  however,  which  will  be  in  the  hands  )  eary  thereto.  On  these  matters,  this  work  Is  very 
of  almost  every  one  who  is  much  interested  in  phar-  full  and  complete,  and  details,  in  a  style  ancian- 
macentical  operations,  as  we  know  of  no  other  pub-  raonlv  clear  and  lucid,  not  only  the  more  compli- 
lieation  so  well  calculated  to  fill  a  void  long  felt.->  cated  and  difficult  processes,  but  those  not  less  im- 
Medieal  Bxaminer .  portent  ones,  the  most  si  mple  and  common.— £  uffcUa 

The  book  is  strictly  practical,  and  describes  only    ^*dieal  Journal. 
manipulations  or  methods  of  performing  the  nume-       The  eonatry  practitioner  who  is  obliged  to  dia* 
rons  processes  the  pharmaceutist  has  togo  through,    pense  his  own  mediciaes,  will  find  it  a  most  valuable 
ft  the  preparation  and  niannfaeture  ormediciaes,    assisUnt«-^ifMiiA/f  Journal  and  Retrospect, 
together  with  all  the  apparatus  and  fixtures 


MACKEN8IE  (W.),   M.  D., 

Sargeon  Oculist  in  Scotland  in  ordinary  to  Her  Majesty,  &e.  &e. 

A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  DISEASES  OP  THE  EYE.    To  which  is 

prefixed  an  Anatomical  Introduction  explanatory  of  a  Horizontal  Section  of  the  Human  £yeball. 

Bv  Thomas  Wharton  Jones,  F.  R.  S.  From  the  Fourth  Revised  and  Enlarged  London  Edition. 

\Vith  Notes  and  Additions  by  Addinrll  Hewson,  M.  D.,  Physician  to  Wills  Hospital,  &c.  &c. 

In  one  very  large  and  handsome  octavo  volume,  with  plates  and  numerous  wood-cuts.  {Prepari9i£.) 

The  reputation  which  this  work  has  universally  attained  will  be  enhanced  by  the  present  edition. 
Besides  the  thorough  revision  by  the  author  which  it  has  enjoyed  in  recently  passing  through  tbe 
prees  in  London,  the  additions  by  tlie  editor  will  embrace  whatever  is  necessary  to  adapt  it  com- 
pletely to  the  wants  of  the  American  practitioner,  constituting  it  a  library  of  Ophthalmic  Medicine 
and  Surgery. 
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BLANCHARD  &  LEA'S  MEDICAL 


MACLI8E  (JOSEPH)i  SURQEON. 

SURGICAL  ANATOMY.  Forming  one  volmne,  very  large  imperial  auarto. 
With  gixty-eight  large  and  splendid  Platee,  drawn  in  the  best  9tyl0  and  beaiitifully  colored.  Con- 
taining one  hundred  and  ninety  Figures,  many  of  them  the  size  of  life.  Together  with  oopions 
and  explanatory  letter-press,  strongly  and  handsomely  bound  in  extra  doth,  being  one  of  the 
cheapest  and  best  executed  Surgica  worln  as  yet  issued  in  this  country. 

Copies  can  be  sent  by  mail,  in  five  parts,  done  up  in  stoat  covers. 

This  great  work  being  now  concluded,  the  publishers  confidently  present  it  to  the  attention  of  the 
profession  as  worthy  in  every  respect  of  their  approbation  and  patronage.  No  complete  work  of 
the  kind  has  yet  been  published  in  the  English  language,  and  it  therefore  will  supply  a  want  long 
felt  in  this  country  or  an  accurate  and  comprehensive  Atlas  of  Sui^ical  Anatomy  to  whi<^  the 
student  and  practitioner  can  at  all  limes  refer,  to  ascertain  the  6xact  rehif ive  position  of  the  various 
portions  of  the  human  frame  towards  each  other  and  to  the  surface,  as  well  as  their  abnormal  de- 
viations. The  importanoe  of  such  a  work  to  the  student  in  the  absence  of  anatomical  material,  and 
to  the  practitioner  when  about  attempting  an  operation,  is  evident,  while  the  prioe  of  the  book,  not- 
withstanding the  large  size,  beauty,  and  finish  of  the  very  numerous  illustrations,  is  so  low  as  to 
place  it  within  the  reach  of  every  member  of  the  profession.  The  publishers  therefore  confidently 
anticipate  a  very  extended  circulation  for  this  magnificent  work. 


One  of  the  greatest  artistic  triumphs  of  the  age 
in  Surgical  Anatomy. — British  Anuriean  Medical 
Joumai, 

Too  much  cannot  be  said  in  its  praise;  indeed, 
we  have  not  laneaage  to  do  it  iiutiee.-~OAie  Jliidi- 
cal  and  Surgical  Joumai, 

The  most  admirable  largieal  atlas  we  have  wtn. 
To  the  practitioner  deprived  of  demonitrative  die- 
sections  upon  the  human  lubiect,  it  is  an  invaluable 
companion.— i\r.  /.  Medical  RtporUr, 

The  most  acenrately  engraved  and  beaatifally 
eolored  plates  we  have  ever  seen  in  an  A.merican 
book— one  of  the  best  and  cheapest  surgical  works 
ever  published.— Bif^aio  Medical  Journal, 

It  is  vary  rare  that  so  elegantly  printed,  so  well 
illastnuted,  and  so  useful  a  work,  is  offered  at  so 
moderate  a  price.— CAarle«<(m  Medical  Journal, 

Its  plates  can  boast  a  superiority  which  places 
them  almost  beyond  the  reach  of  competition.— ilfuit- 
col  Examiner, 

Every  practitioner,  we  think,  should  have  a  work 
of  this  kind  within  reaeh^^SofKAsm  Medical  and 
Surgical  Joumai, 

No  such  lithographic  illustrations  of  snrgieal  re- 
gions have  hitherto,  we  think,  been  gi7ta.—BoHon 
Medical  atid  Surgical  Journal. 

As  a  surgical  anatomist,  Mr.  Maelise  has  proba- 
bly no  superior.— fftttsA  and  Foreign  MedicO'Ckl- 
rurgical  Review. 

Of  great  value  to  the  student  engaged  in  dissect- 
ing, and  to  the  surgeon  at  a  distance  from  the  means 


of  keeping  up  his  anatomical  knowledge. — Medical 
Timet, 

The  meehanfeal  ezeention  cannot  be  excelled. — 
Trantflvama  Medical  Joumai. 

A  work  which  has  no  parallel  in  point  of  accu- 
racy and  cheapness  in  the  English  hmguage. — N,  Y. 
Joumai  e/ Medicine, 

To  all  engaged  in  the  study  or  practice  of  their 

Profession,  such  a  work  is  almost  indispensable. — 
Dublin  QuarUTlf  Medical  Joumai. 

No  practitioner  whose  means  will  admit  shouM 
fall  to  possess  it^-^RankingU  Abstract, 

Country  practitioners  will  find  these  plates  of  im» 
mense  value. — N,  Y.  Medical  Gaxetu. 

We  are  extremely  gratified  to  announce  to  the 
profession  the  completion  of  this  truly  magaificent 
work,  which,  as  a  whole,  certainly^  stands  aari- 
valled,  both  for  accuracy  of  drawing,  beauty  of 
coloring,  and  all  the  requisite  explanations  or  the 
subject  m  hand.— r4«  New  Orleans  Medical  and 
Surgical  Journal, 

This  is  by  far  the  ablest  work  on  Sargieal  Ana- 
tomy that  has  come  under  our  observation.  We 
know  of  no  other  work  that  would  jostifv  a  ata- 
dent,  in  any  degree,  for  neglect  of  actaal  dlsaee- 
tion.  In  those  sudden  emergencies  that  so  often 
arise,  and  which  require  the  instantaneous  command 
of  minute  anatomical  knowledge,  a  work  of  this  kind 
keeps  the  details  of  the  dissecting-room  perpetually 
fresh  in  the  memory. — The  Wesum  Journal  of  Mad^ 
cine  and  Surgery. 


fH^  The  very  low  price  at  which  this  work  is  ftimished,  and  the  beauty  of  its  executioiiy 
require  an  extended  sale  to  compensate  the  publishers  for  the  heavy  expenses  incurred. 


A^ULLER(PR0FES80R  J.),  M.  D. 
PRINCIPLES  OF  PHYSICS  AND  METEOROLOGY.    Edited,  with  Addi- 

tions,  by  R.  Eqlbsfeld  Griffith,  M.  D.    In  one  large  and  handsome  octavo  volume,  eztia 
doth,  with  550  wood-cuts,  and  two  colored  plates. 


uniai 


The  Physics  of  Sfffl  Her  is  a  work  superb,  complete,  I  tion  to  the  scientific  records  of  this  country  may  be 
lique :  the  greatest  want  known  to  English  Science    duly  estimated  by  the  fact  that  the  eoet  of  the 
'^--  ^     ^        -    tcr  snpDlted.    The  work  ii        *  * 
The  value  of  this  eontribn- 


could  not  have  been  better  snpnlted 
of  surpassing  interest, 


work  is  1  nal'drawings  ancTengravings  alone  has  exceeded  Sim 
sum  of  £2,(100.— Lanctff. 


MAYNE  (JOHN),  M.  D,,  M.  R.  C.  8. 
A  DISPENSATORY  AND  THERAPEUTICAL  REMEMBRANCER.   Com- 

prising  the  entire  lists  of  Materia  Medica,  with  every  Pradioal  Formula  contained  in  the  three 
British  Pharmacopoeias.  With  relative  Tables  subjoined,  illnstrating,  by  upwards  of  six  hundred 
and  sixty  examples,  the  Extemporaneous  Forms  and  Combinations  suitable  for  the  different 
Medicines.  Edited,  with  the  addition  of  the  Formulae  of  the  United  States  Pharmacopceia,  by 
R.  Eglxsfkld  QmiFTiTB,  M.  D.    In  one  13mo.  volume,  extra  oloth,  of  over  300  large  pages. 


MATTEUCCI  (CARLO). 
LECTURES  ON  THE  PHYSICAL  PHENOMENA  OF  LIVINa  BEINGS- 

Edited  by  J.  PxaxnuL,  M.  D.    In  oneneat  royal  13mo.  voIium,  extra  doth,  with  oats,  388  pages- 
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NEILL  (JOHN),  M.  D., 

BaigeoB  tothePenDsylvania  Hospital,  &e.{  and 

FRANCIS  QURNEY  SMITH,  M.  D., 

ProfeMor  of  Inititatei  of  Medicine  in  tlie  Pennsylvania  Medical  College. 

AN  ANALYTICAL  COMPENDIUM  OF  THE  VARIOUS  BRANCHES 

OF  MEDICAL  SCIENCE ;  for  the  Ilea  and  Examination  oi  Students.  Second  edition,  rrtrised 
and  improved.  In  one  very  laiige  and  handsomel]^  printed  royal  12mo.  volume,  of  over  one 
thousand  pages,  with  three  hundred  and  fiAy  illustrations  on  wood.  Stronj^ly  bound  in  leather, 
with  raised  bands. 

The  speedy  sale  of  a  large  impression  of  this  work  has  afforded  to  the  authors  gratifying  evidence 
of  the  correctness  of  the  views  which  actuated  them  in  its  preparation.  In  meeting  the  demand 
for  a  second  edition,  they  have  therefore  been  desirous  to  render  it  more  worthy  of  the  favor  with 
which  it  has  been  received.  To  accomplish  this,  they  have  spared  neither  time  nor  labor  in  embo- 
dying in  it  such  discoveries  and  improvements  as  have  been  made  since  its  first  appearance,  and 
such  alterations  as  have  been  suggested  b^  its  practical  use  in  the  class  and  examination-room. 


Considerable  modifications  have  thus  been  mtroduced  throughout  all  the  departments  treated  of  in 
the  volume,  but  more  especially  in  the  portion  devoted  to  the  *<  Practice  or  Medicine,"  which  has 
been  entirely  rearranged  and  rewritten.  The  authors  therefore  again  submit  their  work  to  the 
profession,  with  the  hope  that  their  eflbrU  may  tend,  however  humbly,  to  advance  the  great  cause 
of  medical  education. 

Notwithstanding  the  enlarsed  sixe  and  improved  execution  o<  this  work,  the  price  has  not  been 
increased,  and  it  is  confidently  presented  as  one  of  the  cheapest  volumes  now  before  the  profession. 

In  the  rapid  course  of  lectures,  where  work  for 
the  students  is  heavy,  and  review  neoesaary  for  an 
examination,  a  compend  is  not  only  valuaSle,  but 
it  is  almost  a  sine  qua  non.  The  one  before  as  is, 
in  most  of  the  divisions,  the  roost  unexceptionable 
of  all  books  of  the  kind  that  we  know  of.  The 
xewest  and  soundest  doctrines  and  the  latest  im- 
provemeau  and  discoveries  are  explicitly,  though 
concisely,  laid  before  the  student.  Of  coarse  it  is 
useless  for  us  to  recommend  it  to  all  last  coarse 
students,  but  there  is  a  class  to  whom  we  very 
sincerely;  commend  this  cheap  book  as  worth  its 
weight  in  silver  — that  class  is  the  graduates  in 
medicine  of  more  than  ten  yeurs*  standing,  who 
have  not  studied  medicine  since.  They  will  perhaps 
find  oot  from  it  that  tlie  science  is  not  exactly  now 
what  it  was  when  they  left  it  off^— TA«  fil«(AoMep< 


Having  made  free  use  of  this  volume  in  our  ex- 
aminations of  pupils,  we  can  speak  from  experi- 
ence in  reeommending  it  as  an  admirable  compead 
for  students,  and  as  especially  useful  to  preceptors 
who  examine  their  pnpils.  It  will  save  the  teacher 
much  labor  by  enabling  him  readily  to  recall  all  of 
the  points  upon  which  his  pupils  should  be  ex- 
amined. A  work  of  this  sort  should  be  in  the  hands 
of  every  one  who  takes  pupils  into  his  office  with  a 
view  ofexamining  them;  and  this  is  unquestionably 
the  best  of  its  class.  Let  every  practitioner  who  has 

fmpils  provide  himself  with  it,  and  he  will  find  the 
abor  or  refreshing  his  knowledge  so  much  facilitated 
that  be  will  be  able  to  do  justice  to  his  pupils  at  very 
little  cost  of  time  or  trouble  to  himself.— ZVo^jyZ- 
vania  M^d,  Journal, 


NELIQAN  (J.   MOORE),  M.  D.,  M.R.  I.A,,^C. 

A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  DISEASES  OF  THE  SKIN.    In  one 

neat  royal  12mo.  volume,  of  934  pages. 

OWEN  (PROF.   R.), 
Author  of  *(  Leotares  on  Comparative  Anatomy,''  "  Archetype  of  the  Skeleton,''  &o. 

ON  THE  DIFFERENT  FORMS  OF  THE  SKELETON,  AND  OF  THE 

T£ETH.    One  vol.  royal  12mo.,  with  numerous  illustrations.    {N^ow  Rttady,) 
The  name  oT  the  distinguished  author  is  a  sufficient  guarantee  that  this  little  volume  will  prove 
a  satisfactory  manual  and  guide  to  all  students  of  Comparative  Anatomy  and  Osteology.    The  im- 
portance of  this  subject  in  geological  investigations  will  also  render  this  work  a  most  valuable 
assistant  to  those  interested  in  that  scienoe. 


PHILLIPS  (BENiAMIN),  F.  R.  S.,  &c. 
SCROFULA;    its  Nature;  its  Prevalence,  its  Canses,  and  the  Principles  of  its 
Treatment.    In  one  volume,  octavo,  with  a  plate. 


PANCOAST  (J.),  M.D., 
Professor  of  Anatomy  in  the  Jefferson  Medipal  College,  Philadelphia,  &e. 

OPERATIVE  SURGERY;  or,  A  De9criptk>n  and  Demonstration  of  the  Tarions 
Processes  of  the  Art ;  ineludinr  all  the  New  Operations,  and  ezhibitiog  the  State  of  Surgical 
Scienoa  in  ita  present  advanced  oonditieii.  Complete  in  one  roval  4to.  vdmne,  of  380  pages  ol 
letter-press  description  and  eighty  large  4to.  plates,  oomprismg  486  illustrationa.  Second  editiott, 
improved. 

Blanchard  &  Lea  having  beoome  the  pobliahers  of  this  important  book,  have  much  pleasure  in 
nfiering  it  to  tiie  piofession. 

This  exeelleat  work  is  eonstruetod  on  the  model )  eemed,  we  are  proud  as  an  Ameriean  to  say  that, 
of  the  French  Snrgieal  Works  by  Velpean  and  Mai-  ow  its  aiirn  it  sa.s  so  supkuox^— J^.  T.  Journal  9f 
gaigne;  and,  so  far  as  the  English  language  is  con-  |  Jlf«d«eiiM. 


PARKER  (LANQSTON), 
Surgeon  to  the  Qneea's  Hosplul,  Birmingham. 

THE  MODERN  TREATMENT  OF  SYPHILITIC  DISEASES,  BOTH  PRI- 
MARY AND  SECONDARY;  com  prising  the  Treatment  of  Constitutional  and  Confirmed  Syphi 
lis,  by  a  safe  and  sucoeasfui  method,  with  numerous  Cases,  Formuiss,  and  Clinical  Obaervn- 
tions.  From  the  Third  and  entirely  rewritten  London  edition.  In  one  neat  octavo  volone. 
(iVetcr  Ready.) 
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BLANCHARD  ft  LEA'S  MEDIGAL 


(Now  Complete.) 

PEREIRA  UONATHAN),  M.  D.,  F.  A.  S.,  AND  L.  8. 

THE    ELEMENTS    OF   MATERIA    MEBICA    AND    THERAPEUTICS. 

Third  American  edition,  enlarged  and  improved  by  the  author ;  including  Notices  of  most  of  the 
Medicinal  Substances  in  use  in  the  civilired  world,  and  forming  an  Encyciopiedia  of  Materia 
Medica.  Edited,  with  Additions,  by  Joseph  Caeson,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Materia  Medica  and 
Pharmacy  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  In  two  very  large  octavo  volumes  of  2100  pa^es, 
on  small  type,  with  over  four  hundred  and  fidy  illustrations. 
Volume  I.— Lately  issued,  containing  the  Inorganic  Materia  Medica,  over  80O  pages,  with  145 

illustrations. 
Volume  II. — Now  ready,  embraces  the  Organic  Materia  Medica,  and  forms  a  very  large  octavo 
volume  of  12()0  pages,  with  two  plates  and  three  hundred  handsome  wood-cuts. 
The  present  edition  of  this  valuable  and  standard  work  will  enhance  in  every  respect  its  weli- 
deaerved  reputation.  The  care  bestowed  upon  its  revision  by  the  author  may  be  estimated  by  the 
fact  that  its  size  has  been  increased  by  about  five  hundred  pages.  These  additions  have  extended 
to  every  portion  of  the  work,  and  embrace  not  only  the  materials  aflbrded  by  the  recent  editions  o| 
the  pharmacopoeias,  but  also  all  the  important  iniormation  accessible  to  the  care  and  industry  of 
the  author  in  treatises,  essays,  memoirs,  monographs,  and  from  correspondents  in  various  parts  of 
the  globe.  In  this  manner  the  work  comprises  the  most  recent  and  reliable  information  respecting 
all  the  articles  of  the  Materia  Medica,  their  natural  and  commercial  history,  chemical  and  thera- 
peutical properties,  preparation,  uses,  doses,  and  modes  of  administration,  brought  up  to  the  present 
time,  with  a  completeness  not  to  be  met  with  elsewhere.  A  considerable  portion  of  the  work 
which  preceded  the  remainder  in  London,  has  also  enjoyed  the  advantage  of  a  further  revision  by 
the  author  expressly  for  this  country,  and  in  addition  to  this  the  editor,  Professor  Carson,  has  made 
whatever  additions  apipeared  desirable  to  adapt  it  thoroughly  to  the  IT.  S.  Pharmacopceia,  and  to 
the  wants  of  the  American  profession.  An  equal  improvement  will  likewise  be  observable  in  every 
department  of  its  mechanical  execution.  It  is  printed  from  new  type,  on  good  white  paper,  with  a 
greatly  extended  and  improved  series  of  illustrations. 

Grentlemen  who  have  the  first  voliune  are  recommended  to  complete  their  copies  without  delay. 
The  first  volume  will  no  longer  be  sold  separate. 


When  we  remember  that  Philology,  Natural  His- 
tory, Botany.  Chemistry,  PhysicB,  and  the  Micro- 
scope, are  all  brousht  forward  to  elucidate  the  sub- 
ject, one  cannot  fan  to  see  that  the  reader  has  here 
a  work  worthy  of  the  name  of  an  encyclopedia  of 
Materia  Medica.  Our  own  opinion  of  its  merits  is 
that  of  its  editors^  and  also  that  of  the  whole  profes- 
sion, both  of  this  and  foreign  countries— namely, 
*<  that  in  copiousness  of  details,  ia  extent,  variety, 
and  accuracy  of  information,  and  in  lucid  explana- 
tion of  difficult  and  recondite  subjects,  it  surpasses 
all  other  works  on  Materia  Medica  hitherto  pub- 
lished." We  cannot  close  this  notice  without  allud- 
ing to  the  special  additions  of  the  American  editor, 
which  pertain  to  the  prominent  vegetable  produc- 
tions or  this  country,  and  to  the  directions  of  the 
United  States  Pharmacopeia,  in  connection  with  all 
the  articles  contained  in  the  volume  which  are  re- 
ferred to  by  it.  The  illustrations  have  been  increased, 
and  this  edition  by  Dr.  Carson  cannot  well  be  re- 
garded in  any  other  light  than  that  of  a  treasure 
which  should  be  found  in  the  library  of  every  physi- 
cian.—iVeu;  yorJt;  Journal  qf  Medical  and  CollaUral 
Science y  March,  1854. 

The  third  edition  of  his  "  Elements  of  Materia 


Medica,  although  completed  under  the  supervision  of 
others,  is  by  far  the  most  elaborate  treatise  in  the 
English  language,  and  will,  while  medical  literature 
is  cnerished,  continue  a  monument  alike  honorab^ 
to  his  genius,  as  to  his  learning  and  industry.— 
American  Journal  of  Pharmacy^  March,  1854. 

The  work,  in  its  present  shape,  and  so  far  as  can 
be  judged  from  the  portion  before  the  public,  forms 
the  most  comprehensive  and  complete  treatise  on 
materia  medica  extant  in  the  English  langaoge— 
Dr.  Pereira  has  been  at  rrent  pains  to  introduce 
into  his  work,  not  only  all  the  wfonnation  on  the 
natural,  chemical,  and  commercial  4istory  of  medi- 
cines, which  might  be  serviceable  to  the  physiciaa 
and  surgeon,  but  whatever  might  enable  his  read- 
ers to  understand  thoroughly  the  mode  of  prepar- 
ing and  manufaetnring  various  articles  employed 
either  for  preparing  medicines,  or  for  certain  pur- 
poses in  the  arts  connected  with  materia  medica 
and  the  practice  of  medicine.  The  accounts  of  the 
physiological  and  therapeutic  effects  of  remedies  aie 
given  with  great  clearness  and  accuracy,  and  in  a 
manner  calculated  to  interest  as  well  as  instmet 
the  reader.— Tiki  Edinburgh  Medical  and  Surgieml 
JoumeU, 


PEASELEE  (E.  R.)»  M.  D., 
Professor  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology  in  Dartmouth  College,  fto. 

HUMAN  HISTOLOGY,  in  its  applications  to  Physiology  and  General  Pathology; 

designed  as  a  Text-Book  for  Medical  Students.    With  numerous  Slustrations.    In  one  handsoma 

royal  12mo.  volume.    {Preparitig.) 

The  subject  of  this  work  is  one,  the  growing  importance  of  which,  as  the  basis  of  Anatomy  and 
Physiology,  demands  for  it  a  separate  volume.  The  book  will  therefore  supply  an  acknowledged 
deficiency  in  medical  text-books,  while  the  name  of  the  author,  and  his  experience  as  a  teacher  for 
the  last  thirteen  years,  is  a  guarantee  that  it  will  be  thoroughly  adapted  to  the  use  of  the  student. 

PIRRIE  (WILLIAM),  F.  R.  8.  E., 

Professor  of  8nrg«y  in  the  Univorstty  of  Aberdeen. 

THE  PRINCIPLES  AND  PRACTICE  OP  SURGERY.  Edited  by  JoHH 
Nkill,  M.  D.,  Demonstrator  of  Anatomy  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Surgeon  to  the 
Pennsylvania  Hospital,  fiBO.  In  one  very  handsome  octavo  volume,  of  780  pages,  with  316  illu»- 
trationj.    (Just  Issued.) 

arrived.  Prof.  Pirrie,  in  the  work  before  ns,  has 
elaborataly  dUonssed  the  principles  of  surgery,  and 
a  safe  and  edTeotual  practice  predicated  upon  them. 
Perhaps  no  work  opon  this  subject  heretoiore  issued 
is  so  full  upon  the  adeaoe  of  the  art  of  surgery.— 
Nashville  Journal  qf  Medicine  and  Surgerf. 

One  of  the  best  treatises  on  sarr  ery  in  the  Engliih 
langaage^— Cciuula  Med.  Jemmeu. 

Oar  impreuion  is,  that,  as  a  mannai  for  atudentsi 
Pirrie's  is  the  best  work  extant.— ir««Mm Med.ani 
Surg.  Journal, 
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We  know  of  no  other  surgical  work  of  a  reaeon- 
aA>{e  lize,  wherein  there  is  so  much  titeoryand  prae* 
tice,  or  where  subjects  are  more  souiidiy  or  clearly 
taoght.— rA«  Stethoscope. 

There  is  scarcely  a  disease  of  the  bone  or  soft 

Ltts,  fracture,  or  dislocation,  t 

'  accurate  wood-engravings. 
Instrument  employed  by  the  snrgecm  is  thus  repre- 
sented.   Thesci -' "^  ^ 

really  beautiful, 
perfsction  to  which 
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Ltts,  fracture,  or  dislocation,  that  is  not  illustrated 

Then,  again,  every 

jecm  is  thus  repre- 

enkravihgs  are  not  only  correct,  but 

,  snowing  the  astonishing  degree  of 

hich  the  art  of  wood-engraving  has 
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RAM8BOTHAM  (FRANCIS  H.),  M.D. 
THE  PRINCIPLES  AND  PRACTICE  OF  OBSTETRIC  MEDICINE  AND 

SURGERY^  in  reference  to  the  Process  of  Parturition.  A  new  and  enlarged  edition,  thoroughly 
revised  by  the  Author.  With  Additions  by  W.  V.  Kbatimo,  M.  D.  In  one  large  and  handsonae 
imperial  octavo  volume,  with  sixty-four  beautiful  Plates,  and  numerous  Wood-cuts  in  the  text, 
containing  in  all  nearly  two  hundred  large  and  beautiful  figures.  {Hote  Ready.) 

In  calling  the  attention  of  the  profession  to  the  new  edition  of  this  standard  work,  the  publishers 
would  remark  that  no  efforts  have  been  spared  to  secure  for  it  a  continuance  and  extension  of  the 
remarkable  favor  with  which  it  has  been  received.  The  last  London  issue,  which  was  considera- 
bly enlarged,  has  received  a  farther  revision  from  the  author,  especially  for  this  country.  Its  pas- 
sage through  the  press  here  has  been  supervised  by  Dr.  Keating,  who  has  made  numerous  addi- 
tions with  a  view  of  presenting  more  fully  whatever  was  necessary  to  adapt  it  thoroughly  to 
American  modes  of  practice.  In  its  mechanical  execution,  n  like  superiority  over  former  editions 
will  be  found.  The  plates  have  all  been  re-engraved  in  a  new  and  beautiful  style ;  many  additional 
illustrations  have  been  introduced,  and  in  every  point  of  typographical  finish  it  will  be  found  one  of 
the  handsomest  issues  of  the  American  press,  in  its  present  improved  and  enlarged  form  the  pub- 
lishers therefore  confidently  ask  for  it  a  place  in  every  medical  library,  as  a  text-book  for  the  student, 
or  a  manual  for  daily  referenoe  by  the  practitioner. 

From  Prqf,  Hodgt^  6/  tk*  Univtrsitf  of  Pa. 
To  the  American  public,  it  Is  most  valaable,  from  its  intrlnsio  undoubted  excellence,  and  as  beinc 
Ihe  best  authorized  exponent  of  British  Midwifery.   Its  circulation  will,  I  trust,  be  extensive  throughonl 
(wr  country. 


We  recommend  the  student  who  desires  to  mas- 
ter this  difficult  subject  with  the  least  possible 
trouble,  to  possess  himself  at  once  of  a  copy  of  this 
work Anurican  Journal  of  the  Med.  Seienett. 

It  standi  at  the  head  of  the  long  list  of  excellent 
obstetric  works  published  in  the  last  few  years  in 
Great  Britain,  Ireland^  and  the  Continent  of  Eu- 
rope. We  consider  this  book  indispensable  to  the 
library  of  every  physician  engaged  in  the  practice 
of  mi<rwifery.— 5oiitA«n»  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal. 


When  the  whole  profession  is  thus  nnanimons 
in  placing  such  a  work  in  the  very  first  rank  as 
regards  the  extent  and  correctness  of  all  the  details 
of  the  theory  and  practice  of  so  important  a  branch 
of  learning,  our  commendation  or  condemnation 
would  be  of  little  consequence ;  but  regarding  it 
as  the  roost  useful  of  ail  works  of  the  kind,  we 
think  it  but  an  aet  of  justice  to  urge  its  claims 
upon  the  profession.— i^^  0.  Med,  Journal, 


RICORD  (P.),  M.D., 
Bargeon  to  the  Hdpital  da  Midi,  Paris,  Ao. 

ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  SYPHILITIC  DISEASE.  Translated  from  the  French, 
by  Thomas  F.  Bbtton,  M.  D.  With  the  addition  of  a  History  of  Syphilis,  and  a  complete  Bib- 
liography and  Formulary  of  Remedies,  collated  and  arranged,  Dy  Paul  B.  Goddabd,  M.  D.  With 
fifty  large  quarto  plates,  comprising  one  hundred  and  seventeen  beaotifuUy  colored  illustrations. 

,    la  one  large  and  handsome  quarto  vohime. 


BT  THS  SAMB  AI7TB0B.     {Notp  Ready.) 

A  TREATISE  ON  THE  VENEREAL  DISEASE.    By  John  Hunter,  F.  R.  8. 

With  copious  Additions,  by  Pb.  Ricord,  M.  D.    Edited,  with  Notes,  by  F&BBMA:t  J.  Bumstbad, 
M.  D.    In  one  handsome  octavo  volume,  with  plates. 


Every  one  will  recognise  the  attractiTcness  and 
Yslue  which  this  woric  derives  from  thus  presenting 
the  opinions  of  these  t^vo  masters  side  by  side.  Bui, 
it  must  be  admitted,  what  has  made  the  fortane  of 
the  book,  is  the  fact  that  it  contains  the  "most  com- 
plete embodiment  of  the  veritable  doctrines  of  the 
HOpiial  dn  Midi,"  which  has  ever  been  made  public. 
The  doctrinal  ideas  of  M.  Ricord,  ideas  which,  if  not 
aniversally  adopted,  are  incontesiably  dominant,  have 
heretofore  only  oeen  interpreted  by  more  or  lessekilful 
secretaries,  someumes  accredited  and  sometimes  not. 


In  the  notes  to  Hunter,  the  master  cnbstitates  him- 
self for  his  interpreters,  and  gives  his  original  thoughts 
to  the  world,  in  a  summary  form  it  is  true,  but  in  a 
lucid  and  perfectly  iuteliifl[ible  manner.  In  conclu- 
sion we  can  say  that  this  is  incontesiably  the  beet 
treatise  ou  syphilis  with  which  we  are  acquainted, 
and,  as  we  do  not  oAen  employ  the  phrase,  wo  may 
be  excused  for  expressing  the  hope  that  it  may  find 
a  place  in  the  library  of  every  physician  —-Virginia 
Med.  and  Surg  Journal. 


BT  THB  SAUB  AUTHOR. 

LETTERS  ON  STPHILIS,  addiessed  to  the  Okief  Editor  of  the  llDion  M^dicale. 
With  an  Intitxiuctioo,  by  AmM%e  Latour.  Translated  by  W.  P.  Lattimore,  M.  D.  In  one  neM 
octavo  volume. 

Blanchard  &  Lea  are  now  the  publishers  of  this  valuable  work. 

From  the  TrantUUcr^i  Prrfate, 

To  those  who  have  listened  to  the  able  and  interesting  lectares  of  onr  author  at  the  H6pital  do 

Midi,  this  volame  will  need  no  commendation ;  while  to  those  who  have  not  had  the  pleasure  to 

which  we  allude,  the  book  will  commend  itself  by  the  truths  it  contains,  told  as  they  are  in  the 

)  inimiuble  style  in  which  M.  Ricord  delivers  his  clinical  lectures. 


BT  THS  8AMV  AtrTHOR. 

A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  VENEREAL  DISEASES.    With  a  Therft. 

Smical  Sununary  and  Speciai  Formulary.  Translated  by  Sidivst  Doanx,  M.  D.  Fotirth  edition, 
le  volnoMy  octavo,  340  pages. 
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AIQBY  (EDWARD),  M.  D., 
PhysieiKa  to  the  General  Lying-ia  Hospital,  Jt4S. 

A  SYSTEM  OP  MIDWIFERY.    With  Notes  and  Additional  Dltutiations. 
Secood  American  Edition.    One  volume  octavo,  422  page*. 


ROYLE  (J.  F0RBE8),  M.  D. 

MATERIA  MEDIC  A  AND  THERAPEUTICS;  including  the  Preparations  of 
the  Pharmacopoeias  of  London,  Edinburgh,  Dublin,  and  of  the  United  S(ate».    With  many  new 
medicines.    Edited  by  Joseph  Carson,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Materia  Medica  and  Pharmacy  in 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania.    With  ninety-eight  illustrations.    In  one  large  octavo  volume, 
of  about  seven  hundred  pages. 
This  work  is,  indeed,  a  most  valuable  ope,  nod 
will  fill  np  an  importnnt  vacancy  that  existed  be- 
tween Dr.   Pereira*s   most   learned  and  complete 
system  of  Materia  Medica,  and  the  class  of  pro- 


ductions en  the  other  extreme,  which  are  neces- 
sarily Iranerfeot  from  their  amsll  extent.~J?rtftM 
tmd  Fontgn  MtdietU  BsffUw. 


8KEY  (FREDERICK  C),  F.  R.  8.,  &c. 

OPERATIVE  SURGERY.    In  one  very  handsome  octavo  volume  of  over  660 

pages,  with  about  one  hundred  wood-cuts. 

Its  literary  exeention  is  superior  to  most  sargieal 
treatises.  It  abounds  in  excellent  moral  hinU,  and 
is  replete  with  original  sargicsl  expedients  and  sog- 
geations.— Bic^a/o  Med,  and  Surg,  Journal. 


With  high  talents,  extensive  practice,  and  a  long 
CKperienee,  Mr.  Skey  is  perhaps  competent  to  the 
task  of  writing  a  complete  work  on  operative  but' 
gery.— CAaWe««m  Afca.  Joumai. 


We  cannot  withhold  from  this  work  our  high  eom- 
meodation-  Stadentsand  practitioners  will  find  it  an 
invaluable  teacher  and  gaide  upon  every  topic  con- 
nected with  this  departments— iY.  Y.  Mtdteal  Gn- 

MttU, 

A  work  of  the  very  highest  importance— a  work 
by  itself.— LeiidsA  Mfd.  QaM§m. 


8HARPEY  (WILLIAM),  M.  D.,   JONES  QUAIN.  M.  D.,  AND 
RICHARD  QUAIN,  F.  R.  8.,  &c. 

HUMAN  ANATOMY.  Revised,  with  Notes  and  Additions,  by  Joseph  Leidt, 
M.  D.  Complete  in  two  large  octavo  volumes,  of  about  thirteen  hundred  pages.  Beautifully 
illustrated  with  over  five  himdred  engravings  on  wood. 


It  is  indeed  a  work  calculated  to  make  an  era  in 
anatomical  stndy,  by  placing  before  the  student 
every  department  of  his  science,  with  a  view  to 
the  relative  importance  of  each ;  and  so  skilfully 
have  the  different  parts  been  interwoven,  that  no 
one  who  makes  this  work  the  basis  of  his  studies, 
will  hereafter  have  any  excuse  for  neglecting  or 
undervaluing  any  important  particulars  connected 
with  the  structure  of  the  human  frame;  and 
whether  the  bias  of  his  mind  lead  him  in  a  more 
especial  manner  to  surgery,  physic,  or  physiology, 
he  will  find  here  a  worx  at  once  so  comprehensive 
and  practical  as  to  defend  him  from  exc^nsiveness 
CO  the  one  hand,  and  pedantry  on  the  other. — 
MontMf  Joumai  and  lUtrotptet  of  tlU  Medical 
Scionce*. 


We  have  no  hesitation  in  recommending  this  trea- 
tise on  anatomy  as  the  most  complete  on  that  sub- 
ject in  the  Bnglish  language:  and  the  only  ooe^ 
perhaps,  in  any  langnage,  which  brings  the  state 
of  knowledge  forward  to  the  most  recent  disco- 
veries.—TAs  Ediitburgh  Med,  and  Surg.  Joumai. 

Admirably  ealcniated  to  fulfil  the  object  for  which 
it  is  intendcd.-^i'rocfficiai  Medical  Joumai. 

The  most  complete  Treatise  on  Anatomy  in  the 
English  language.— J7dt»6«rg A  Medical  Joumai, 

There  is  no  work  in  the  English  language  to  be 
preferred  to  Dr.  Qnain*s  Elements  of  Anatomy — 
London  Joumai  o/Medieino, 


8MITH  (HENRY  H.),  M.  D.,  AND  HORNER  (WILLIAM  E.),  M.  D. 

AN  ANATOMICAL  ATLAS,  illustrative  of  the  Stracture  of  the  Human  Body. 

In  one  volume,  large  imperial  octavo,  with  about  six  hundred  and  fifty  beautiful  figures. 

These  figures  are  well  selected^  and  present  a 
complete  snd  accurate  representation  of  that  won- 
derful fabric,  the  human  body.  The  plan  of  this 
Atlas,  which  renders  it  so  peculiarly  convenient 
for  the  student,  and  its  superb  artistical  execution, 
have  been  already  pointed  out.    We  must  congratu- 


late the  student  upon  the  completion  of  this  Atlaa, 
as  it  is  the  most  c<iavenientwork  of  the  kind  that 
has  yet  appeared ;  and  we  must  add,  the  very  beau- 
tiful manner  in  which  it  is  ^^  got  np>*  is  so  creditable 
to  the  country  as  to  be  flattering  to  oar  national 
pride.— ^msfteon  Medical  Joumai. 


In 


•ARQENT  (F.  W.),  M.  D. 
ON  BANDAGING  AND  OTHER  POINTS  OP  MINOR  SURGERY. 

one  handsome  royal  12mo.  volume  of  nearly  400  pages,  with  128  wood-cuts. 

The  very  best  manual  of  Minor  Snrgery  we  have  |  We  have  carefully  examined  this  work,  and  find  it 
seen;  an  American  volume,  with  nearly  four  hundred  |  well  ezecnted  and  admirablv  adapted  to  the  use  of 
pages  of  good  praetictil  lessons,  illustrated  by  about  '  the  student.  Besides  tlie  subjects  usually  embraced 
one  hundred  and  thirty  wood-ouu.  In  these  days  ,  in  works  on  Minor  Sniigery,  there  is  a  short  chapter 
of  **  trial,"  when  a  doctor's  reputation  hangs  upon  |  on  bathing,  another  on  ansssthetic  ageau,  ana  aa 
a  clove  hitch,  or  the  roll  of  a  bandage,  it  would  be  >  appendix  orformuUe.  The  author  has  given  an  ex- 
well,  perhaps,  to  carry  such  a  volume  as  Mr.  Sar-  .  cellentwork  on  this  subject,  and  his  publishers  have 
gent's  always  in  our  coat-pocket,  or,  at  all  events,  |  illustrated  and  printed  it  in  most  beautiful  style. — 
to  listen  attentively  to  his  instructions  at  home.—  Tk$  Ckarleiton  Medical  Joumai. 
Buffalo  Med.  Joumai. 


STANLEY  (EDWARD). 
A  TREATISE  ON  DISEASES  OF  THE  BONES. 

idoth,386] 


In  one  volume;  oetavo^ 

Digitized  by  LjOOQ  IC 
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STILL^  (ALFRED),  M.  D. 
PRINCIPLES  OF  THEBAPEUTICS.    In  one  handsome  Tolnme.  iPrq^rtng.) 

SIMON  (JOHN),  F.  a.  S. 

GENERAL  PATHOLOGY,  as  conducive  to  the  Establishment  of  Rational 
Principles  for  the  PreventioD  and  Cure  of  Disease.  A  Course  of  Lectures  delivered  at  St. 
Thomas's  Hospital  during  the  summer  Session  of  1850.    In  one  neat  octavo  Tolume. 


SMITH  (TYLER  W.),  M.  D., 

Leeturer  on  ObatetricB  in  the  Hanterian  School  of  Medicine. 

ON  PARTURITION,   AND  THE  PRINCIPLES   AND  PRACTICE   OF 

OBSTETRICS.    In  one  large  duodecimo  volume,  of  400  pages. 

SIBSON  (FRANOIS),    M.  D., 
Phyiiciaa  to  St.  Marjr '•  Hospital. 

MEDICAL  ANATOMT.  Illustrating  the  Form,  Stracture,  and  Position  of  the 
Internal  Oigans  in  Health  and  Disease.  In  large  imperial  quarto,  with  splendid  colored  plates. 
To  match  "Madise's  Surgical  Anatomy."    {In  JPtms.) 

SOLLY  (SAMUEL),  F.  R.  S. 
THE    HUMAN    BRAIN;    its  Structure,  Phjsiolor|r,  and  Diseases.    With  a 
Description  of  the  Typical  Forms  of  the  Brain  in  the  Animal  Kingdom.    From  the  Second  and 
much  enlarged  London  edition.    In  one  octavo  volume,  with  120  wood<euta. 

SCHOEDLER  (FRIEDRIOH),  PH.D., 

Professor  of  the  Natural  Sciences  at  Worms,  &c. 

THE  BOOK  OF  NATURE;  an  Elementary  Introduction  to  the  Sciences  of 
Physics,  Astronomy,  Chemistry,  Mineralogy,  Geoloj^y,  Botany,  Zoology,  and  Physiology.  First 
American  ediUon,  with  a  Glossary  and  other  Additions  and  Improvements;  from  the  second 
English  edition.  Translated  from  the  sixth  German  edition,  by  Henbt  Mkdlocs,  F.  C.  S,Jkc, 
In  one  thick  volume,  small  octavo,  of  about  seven  hundred  pages,  with  679  illustrations  on  wood. 
Suitable  for  the  higher  Schools  and  private  students.    (NowKtady.) 

This  volume,  as  its  title  shows,  covers  nearly  all  I  seen  presents  the  reader  with  so  wide  a  range  of  ele- 
the  seiences,  and  embodies  a  vast  amount  of  informa-  I  mentary  knowledse,  with  so  fall  illastrations,  at  so 
(iun  for  instruction.    No  other  work  that  we  have  |  cheap  a  rate.— S«T/mimii*«  JounuU,  Nov.  18S3. 

TAYLOR  (ALFRED  S.),  M.  D.,  F.  R.  S., 

Lectarer  on  Medical  Jurispradence  and  Chemistry  in  Guy's  Hospital. 

MEDICAL  JURISPRUDENCE.  Third  American,  from  the  fonrth  and  improved 
English  Edition.  With  Notes  and  References  to  American  Incisions,  by  Edward  UARTSBoans, 
M.  ID.  In  one  large  octavo  volume,  of  about  seven  hundred  pages.  {Ju4t  liiued,) 
We  know  of  no  work  on  Medical  Jurisprndeace 

which  contains  in  the  same  space  anything  like  the 

aarae  amount  of  valuable  matter  .—iV.  Y.  JounuU  of 


ifdicUu, 

The  American  editor  has  appended  several  Im- 
portant facts,  the  whole  constitntiag  by  far  the  best, 
moet  reliable,  and  interesting  treatise  on  Medical 
Jurisprudence,  and  one  that  we  cannot  too  strongly 
recommend  to  all  who  desire  to  become  acquainted 
with  the  true  and  correct  exposition  of  this  depart- 
ment of  medical  \iinn.tan.^I(artfuf%  Lanctt. 

No  work  upon  the  subject  can  be  put  into  the 
handa  of  students  either  of  law  or  meaiclae  which 
will  engaae  them  more  closely  or  profitably;  and 
none  could  be  oflbred  to  the  busy  practitioner  of 
cither  ealllag,  for  the  purpose  of  casual  or  hasty 


reference,  that  would  be  more  likely  to  afford  the  aid 
desired.  We  therefore  reeommrnd  it  as  the  best  and 
safest  manual  for  daily  vutt^^AnuHcam  Journal  of 
Mtdieal  SeUnctt, 


We  have  heretofore  had  reason  to  refer  to  it  in 
terms  of  commendati<»i,  and  need  now  only  state 
that,  in  the  edition  before  us,  the  author  has  com- 
pletely revised  the  whole  work,  making  many  addi- 
tions and  alterations,  and  bronaht  it  fully  ap  to  the 
present  state  of  knowledge.  The  task  of  the  A  meri- 
can  editor  has  been  to  present  all  the  important 
facts  and  cases  that  have  recently  occurred  in  our 
own  country,  bearing  on  the  subjecta  treated  of. 
No  better  work  can  be  piaeed  in  the  hands  of  the 
physician  or  jurists— iSl.  Louu  M»diealan4  SurgutU 
Journal, 


BT  THX  8AICB  AUTHOR. 

ON  POISONS,  IN  RELATION  TO  MEDICAL  JURISPRUDENCE  AND 
MEDICINE.  Edited,  wilii  Notes  indAdditioM,  by  R.E.GaiFnTa,M.  IX  In  one  large  oouvo 
volume,  of  688  pages. 


The  most  elaborate  work  oa  the  subject  that  our 
literature  possesses.— Br<tt«Jk  and  For$ign  MtdicO' 
CMrurgicai  JSsescw. 

It  contains  a  vast  body  of  facto,  which  embrace 


all  that  is  important  m  toxicology,  all  that  is 
accessary  to  the  gaidaaee  of  the  meaioal  jarist,  and 
ail  that  can  be  desired  by  the  lawyer.  — JkMtce- 


One  of  the  most  practical  and  trustworthy  works 
un  Poisons  in  our  language.— TTffttni  Journal  ^ 
Mtdieim, 

It  is,  so  far  as  our  knowledge  extends,  incompa- 
rably the  best  upon  the  subject;  in  the  highest  de- 
gree creditable  to  the  author,  entirely  tmatworthy, 
and  indispensable  to  the  stndaat  and  practitioner.^ 
N.  Y.  AnnalUt  • 


THOMSON  (A.  T.),  M.  D.,  F.  A.  S.,  frc. 
IX)1IESTIC  MANAGEMENT  OF  THE  SICK  ROOM,  neoessary  in  aid  of 
Medical  Treatment  for  the  Cure  of  Diseases.    Edited  by  R.  E.  Qainrim,  III.  D.    In  one  large 
royal  ISmo.  volome,  with  wood-eoia,  360  pages. 

Digitized  by  LjOOQ  IC 


BLANCHARD  &  LEA'S  MEDICAL 


TOMES  (JOHN),   F.  R.  S. 
A  MANUAL  OF  DENTAL  PRACTICE.    DluBtrated  by  Dumeroua  engravings 

oa  wood.    In  one  handsome  volume.    {Preparing.) 

TODD  (R.  B.),  M.  D.,  AND  BOWMAN  (WILLIAM),  F.  R.  8. 
PHYSIOLOGICAL    ANATOMY  AND    PHYSIOLOGY  OF  MAN.    With 

Dumerou9  handsome  wood-cuts.  Parts  I,  II,  and  III,  in  one  octavo  volume,  S52  pages.  Fart  IV 
will  complete  the  work.  ' 

The  distinguishing^  peculiarity  of  this  work  is,  that  the  authors  investigate  for  themselves  every 
fact  asfseried ;  and  it  is  the  immense  labqf  consequent  upon  the  vast  number  of  observations  re- 
quisite to  carry  out  this  plan,  which  has  so  long  delayed  the  appearance  of  its  completion.  The 
iirst  portion  ot  Part  IV,  with  numerous  original  illustrations,  wa:»  published  in  the  Medical  News 
and  Library  for  1853,  and  the  completion  will  be  issued  immediately  on  its  appearance  in  London. 
Those  who  have  subscribed  since  the  appearance  of  the  preceding  portion  or  the  work  can  have 
the  three  parts  by  mail,  on  remittance  of  $2  50  to  the  publishers. 

WATSON  (THOMAS),   M.  D.,   &c. 
LECTURES    ON    THE   PRINCIPLES    AND    PRACTICE   OF  PHYSIC. 

Third  American,  from  the  last  London  edition.  Revised,  with  Additions,  by  D.  Francis  Condib, 
M.  D.,  afithor  of  a  "Treatise  on  the  Diseases  of  Children,"  <^.  In  one  octavo  volume,  of  nearly 
eleven  hundred  large  pages,  strongly  bound  with  raised  bands. 

ConfesfMily  one  of  the  very  best  works  on  the 


To  say  that  it  is  the  very  beat  work  on  the  sub- 
ject now  eziant,  is  but  to  echo  the  sentiment  of  the 
medical  prera  throughoat  the  eoontry.  —  l\r.  O. 
MedictUJovmal. 

Of  the  text-books  recently  republished  Watson  Is 
very  justly  the  principal  favorite .~iiro/m<j'#  jRep. 
to  Nat.  Med.  Assoc. 

By  universal  consent  the  work  ranks  among  the 
very  best  text-books  in  our  laaguage^-i/<UMM  taut 
Indiana  Med.  Journal. 

Regarded  on  all  hands  as  one  of  the  very  best,  if 
not  the  very  best,  systematic  treatise  on  practical 
medicine  extant.— 5t.  Louis  Med.  Journal. 


priDciples  and  practice  of  physic  in  the  English  or 
any  other  language. — Med.  Examiner. 

Asa  text-bt»ok  it  has  no  equal ;  as  a  compendium 
of  pathology  and  practice  no  superior.— iVno  YoHt 
AKMoJisi, 

We  know  of  no  work  better  calculated  for  being 

C laced  in  the  hands  of  the  student,  and  for  a  tezt- 
ook;  on  everv  impcMUnt  point  the  author  seems 
to  have  posted  up  m  knowledge  to  the  day. — 
Amsr,  Mod.  Journal. 
One  of  the  most  practically  useful  booki  that 

ever  was  presented  to  the  student N.  7.  Msd. 

Journal. 


WALSHE  (W.    H.%  M.D., 

Professor  of  the  Principtesand  Practice  of  Medicine  in  University  College,  London. 

DISEASES    OF    THE    HEART,    LUNGS,    AND    APPENDAGES;    their 

Symptoms  and  Treatment.    In  one  handsome  volume,  laiige  royal  12mo.,  512  pages. 

We  consider  this  as  the  ablest  work  ia  the  En-  I  the  author  being  the  first  stethoacopist  of  the  day 

clish  language,  on  the  subject  of  which  it  treats;  |  Charleston  MeaicalJoumal. 

WHAT  TO  OBSERVE 
AT    THE    BEDSIDE    AND    AFTER   DEATH,   IN    MEDICAL   CASES. 

Published  under  the  authority  of  the  London  Society  for  Medical  Observation.    A  new  American, 

from  the  second  and  revised  London  edition.    In  one  very  handsome  volume,  royal  12mo.,  extra 

cloth.    {Noto  Ready.) 

The  demand  which  has  so  rapidly  exhausted  the  first  edition  of  this  little  work,  shows  that  the 
advantages  it  oOers  to  the  profession  have  been  duly  appreciated,  and  has  stimulated  the  authors  to 
render  it  more  worthy  of  its  reputation.  It  has  therelbre  been  thoroughly  revised,  and  such  im- 
provements (among  which  is  a  section  on  Tjibatmsnt)  have  been  made  as  further  experience  in 
Its  use  has  shown  to  be  desirable. 

We  hail  the  appearance  of  this  book  .as  the  grand 
desideratum.— CAaW€«(oM  Medical  Journal. 

This  is  trnly  a  very  capital  book.  The  whole 
medical  world  will  reap  advantages  Arom  its  publi- 
cation. The  medical  Journals  will  soon  show  its 
influence  on  the  chnractcr  of  the  "  Reports  of  Oases" 
which  they  publish.    Drs.  Ballard  and  Walshe  have 


given  to  the  world,  through  a  small  bnt  nsefnl 
medical  org^aaization,  a  cheap  but  invaluable  book. 
We  do  advise  every  reader  of  this  notice  to  buy  it 
and  use  it.  Unless  he  is  so  vain  as  to  imagine  hint- 
self  superior  to  the  ordinary  human  capacity,  he  will 
in  sit  months  see  its  inestimable  advantages.*— 
Stethoscope. 


WILDE  (W.  a.), 

Sargaon  to  8t.  Mark's  Ophthalmie  and  Annl  Heapital,  PiiMin. 

AURAL  SURGERY,  AND  THE  NATURE  AND  TREATMENT  OP  DIS- 
EASES OF  THE  EAR.  In  one  handsome  octavo  volume,  with  illustrations.  {Now  Ready.) 
So  little  h  generally  known  in  this  countiy  concerning  the  causes,  symptoms,  and  treatment  ot 
aural  afieciions,  that  a  practical  and  scientinc  work  on  that  subject,  from  tt  practitioner  of  Mr. 
Wilde's  great  experience,  cannot  fail  to  be  productive  of  much  benefit,  by  attracting  attention 
to  this  obscure  class  of  diseases,  whieh  too  frequeniiy  eacape  attention  until  past  relief  The  im- 
mense number  of  cases  which  have  oome  under  Mr.  Wilde's  observation  for  many  years,  have 
aflbrded  him  opportunities  rarel /enjoyed  for  investigating  this  branch  of  medical  science,  and  his 
work  may  therefore  be  regarded  as  of"^  the  highest  authority. 


This  work  certainly  contains  mere  Informatlon.on 
the  subjeci  lo  which  it  is  devoted  than  any  other 
with  which  we  are  acquaiated.  We  feel  grateful  to 
the  aulhorfor  his  manfol  efi»n  to  rescue  this  depart* 
ment  of  surgery  from  the  hands  of  the  empirics  who 
nearly  monopolize  it.  We  think  he  has  successfully 
shown'  that  aural  diseases  are  not  beyond  the  re* 
sonrees  of  art;  that  they  are  governad  by  the  same 


laws,  and  amenabla  to  the  same  general  methods  of 
treatment  as  other  morbid  pfooesses.  The  work  Is 
not  wriuen  to  supply  the  cravings  of  popular  patro- 
nage, bm  it  is  wholly  addrossed  to  the  profbsabn, 
and  bears  one  "      ' 


Med. 


laaacious  i 
Journal, 


B  every  page  the  iaipteas  of  the  refleeUoaa 
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WILSON   (ERASMUS),  M.  D.,   F.  R.  S., 

Lecturer  on  Anatomy,  London. 

A  SYSTEM  OF  HUMAN  ANATOMY,  General  and  Special.    Fourth  Ameri- 

ean,  from  the  last  English  edition.  Edited  by  Paul  B.  Goddaed,  A.  M.,  M.  D.  With  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  illustraiions.  Beautifally  printed,  in  one  large  octavo  volume,  of  nearly  six  hun- 
dred pages. 


Id  many,  if  not  all  the  Colleges  of  the  Union,  it 
hsB  become  a  atnndard  text-book.  This,  of  itself, 
is  sufficiently  expressive  of  its  value.  A  work  very 
desirabte  to  the  atndent;  one.  the  poesession  of 
which  will  greatly  facilitate  nis  prcwress  in  the 
itvdy  of  Practical  Anatomy.— A«w  Yorlk  Joumai  of 
Mediciru. 

Its  author  ranks  with  the  highest  on  Anatomy.— 
SomtJum  Mtdital  and  Surgical  Joumai, 


It  offers  to  the  student  all  the  nsslstanee  that  can 
be  expected  from  such  a  work.—Medical  Examiner. 

The  most  complete  and  convenient  manual  for  the 
student  we  possess.— .Iin4rtcan  Joumai  of  M*duid 
Seienee. 

In  every  respect,  this  work  as  an  anatomical 
gaide  for  the  student  and  practitioner,  merits  our 
warmest  and  most  decided  praise. — London  Midisal 
Oa»ttU. 

BT  THVSAKB  AUTHOR. 

THE  DISSECTOR;  or,  Practical  and  Surgical  Anatomj.  Modified  and  Be- 
arranged,  by  Paitl  Beok  Gtoddard,  M.  D.  A  new  edition,  with  Revisions  and  Additions.  Bi 
one  large  and  handsome  volume,  royal  12mo.,  with  one  hundred  and  fifteen  illustrations. 

lo  passing  this  work  again  through  the  press,  the  editor  has  made  such  additions  and  improve- 
ments as  the  advance  of  anatomical  knowledge  has  rendered  necessary  to  maintain  the  work  in  the 
hi^h  reputation  which  it  has  acquired  in  the  schools  of  the  United  States,  as  a  complete  and  faithftil 
guide  to  the  student  of  practical  anatomy.  A  number  of  new  illustrations  have  been  added,  espe- 
caally  in  the  portion  relating  to  the  complicated  anatomy  of  Herpia.  In  mechanical  execution  the 
woric  will  be  found  superior  to  former  editions. 

BT  THE  SAKE  AUTHOK. 

ON  DISEASES  OP  THE  SKIN.  Third  American,  from  the  third  London 
edition.  In  one  neat  octavo  volume,  of  about  fivo  hundred  pages,  extra  cloth.  {Jwt  Isnud.) 
Also,  to  be  had  done  up  with  fifteen  beautiful  steel  plates,  of  which  eight  are  exquisitely  colored ; 
representing  the  Normal  and  Pathological  Anatomy  of  the  Skin,  together  with  accurately  colored 
delineations  of  more  than  sixty  varieties  of  disease,  most  of  them  the  size  of  nature.  The  Plates 
are  also  for  sale  separate,  done  up  ia  boards. 

The  increased  sixe  of  this  edition  is  sufficient  evidence  that  the  author  has  not  been  content 
with  a  mere  republication,  but  has  endeavored  to  maintain  the  high  character  of  his  work  as  the 
standard  text-book  on  this  interesting  and  difficult  class  of  diseases.  He  has  thus  introduced  such 
new  matter  as  the  experience  of  the  last  three  or  four  years  has  sunested,  and  has  made  such 
alterations  as  the  progress  of  scientific  investigation  has  rendered  expedient.  The  illustrations  hav« 
also  been  materially  augmented,  the  number  of  platds  being  inoteaaed  from  eight  to  sixteen. 


Of  these  plates  it  is  impossible  to  speak  too  highly. 
The  rwresentatioas  of  the  various  forms  ot  eata- 
neons  disease  are  singularly  accurate,  and  the  color- 
ing exceeds  almost  anything  we  have  met  with  in 
pomt  of  delicacy  and  finish .^^frttM A  and  Foreign 
Medical  Btview. 


The  ''Biseases  of  the  Skin,*'  by  Mr.  Erasmus 
Wilson,  may  now  be  regarded  as  the  standard  work 
in  that  department  of  medical  literature.  The 
plates  by  which  this  edition  is  accompanied  leave 
nothing  to  be  desired,  so  far  as  excellence  of  delinea- 
tion and  perfect  accuracy  of  illnstratiOA  are  con- 
semed. — Medico- Chirurgtcal  Review. 

BT  THE  SAME  AUTHOR. 

ON   CONSTITUTIONAL   AND    HEREDITARY    SYPHILIS,  AND    ON 

SYPHILITIC  ERUPTIONS.    In  one  small  octavo  volume,  beautifully  printed,  with  four  exqui- 
site colored  plates,  presenting  more  than  thirty  varieties  of  syphilitic  eruptions. 


Dr.  Wilson's  views  oa  the  (general  subject  of 
Syphilis  appear  to  us  in  the  mam  sound  and  jadi- 
eious,  and  we  commend  the  book  as  an  excellent 
monograph  on  the  subject.  Dr.  Wilson  has  pee- 
sentea  us  a  very  faithful  and  lucid  description  of 
Syphilis  and  has  cleared  up  many  obscure  points  in 


connection  with  its  transmissibility.  pathology  and 
sequelas.  His  facta  and  references  will,  we  are  satis- 
fied, be  received  as  decisive,  in  regard  to  many 
questiones  vexatsB.  They  appear  to  us  entitled  to 
notice  at  some  length. — Medtcal  Examimer. 


^T  THE  SAMB  AUTHOB.     {Now  Ready.) 

HEALTHY  SKIN;  A  Popular  Treatise  on  the  Skin  and  Hair,  their  Preserva- 
tion  and  Management.  Second  American,  from  the  fourth  London  edition.  One  neat  volume, 
royal  12mo.,  with  numerous  illustrations. 

Copies  can  be  had  done  up  in  paper  covers  for  mailing,  price  75  cents. 


WHITEHEAD  (J ^MSS),   P.R.C.  8.,  See. 

THE  CAUSES  AND  TREATMENT  OP  ABORTION  AND  STERILITY; 

being  the  Hesult  of  an  Extended  PracHeal  Inquiry  into  the  Physiological  and  Morbid  Conditions 
ofthe  Uterus.    Second  Amerioan  Edition.    In  one  volume,  octavo,  968  pages.    {Now  Ready.) 

this  department  of  our  profession,  that  the  praefei- 
tioner  who  does  not  consult  the  recent  works  on  the 
complaints  of  females^  will  soon  find  himself  in  the 
rear  of  his  more  stndions  brethren.  This  is  one  ot 
the  works  which  must  be  studied  by  those  wbe 
would  know  What  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge 


The  simple  title  of  this  work  gives  a  very  imper- 
fect idea  of  its  contents.  The  subject  of  sterility 
oeoapies  a  mere  fraction  of  space,  and  upwards  of 
one-half  of  the  whole  volame  is  taken  up  with  aa 
slaborate  account  of  menstruation  as  a  physiologioal 
prooess,  and  ef  the  disorders  which  its  deviations 
from  health  are  apt  to  prodnce.— -Msrfwaj  OMrurg, 

Such  are  the  advanoas  aiada  from  year  to  year  in 


is  respecting  the  aanaes  and  treatment  of  abortion 
and  sterility.— rA«  Weetem  Joumai  of  Medicine  and 
Surgery, 
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WEST  (CHARLES),   M.  D., 

Phyiician  to  the  Hoipitiil  for  Sick  Children,  fto. 

LECTURES  ON  THE   DISEASES   OP  mPANCY  AND  CHILDHOOD. 

Second  American,  from  the  Second  and  Enlarged  London  edition.    In  one  yolume,  octavo,  of 
nearly  five  hundred  pages.    {Now  Ready.) 

Frvm  tk§  Frvfam  to  th$  Second  Edition. 
in  the  preparation  of  the  necond  edition  of  theae  Lectures,  the  whole  worJc  has  been  carefully 
revised.  A  few  formulae  have  been  introduced  and  a  minute  alphabetical  index  haA  been  appended 
while  additions  amounting  altogether  to  fifty  pages,  liave  been  made,  wherever  I  felt  that  more 
extended  observation,  or  more  careful  reflection  had  enabled  me  to  supply  some  of  those  deficieaciea 
which  I  am  well  aware,  are  still  far  too  numerous.    The  work  now  contains  the  result  of  640 


observations,  and  199  post-mortem  examinations,  chiefly  made  among  16,276  children  who  oamc 
under  my  notioe  during  the  ten  years  of  my  cooiiection  with  the  Chilcuen'a  Infirmary  in  Lambeth. 


We  take  leave  of  Dr.  West  with  great  respeet  for 
his  attainments,  a  due  appreciation  of  his  acnte 
powers  of  observation,  and  a  deep  sense  of  obliga- 
tion for  this  valuable  coatribation  to  our  profes- 
sional Itteratare.  His  book  is  andonbtedlj  la  many 
respects  the  best  we  possess  on  diseases  or  children. 
The  extracts  we  have  givea  will,  we  hope,  satisfy 
our  readers  of  its  value;  and  yet  in  all  candor  we 
must  sav  that  they  are  even  inferior  to  some  other 
parts,  the  lenjrth  of  which  prohibited  our  entering 
upon  them.  That  the  book  will  shortly  be  in  the 
hands  of  most  of  our  readers  we  do  not  doabt,  and  it 
will  give  us  much  pleasure  if  oar  strong  recommend- 
ation of  it  may  contribute  towards  the  result.— TA« 
Dublin  Qnarurlf  Journal  of  Mtdieal  SeUnee. 

Dr.  West  has  placed  the  profession  onder  deep  ob- 
ligation by  this  able,  thorough,  and  flaiahed  work 


npoB  a  aobieet  which  almost  daily  taxes  to  the  ut- 
most the  skill  of  the  general  practitioner.  Ha  kaa 
with  slagular  felicity  threaded  his  way  throngh  all 
the  tortuous  labyrinths  of  the  difiieult  subject  ha  has 
undertaken  to  elaoidate^  and  has  in  many  of  the 
darkest  comers  left  a  light,  for  the  benefit  of  suc- 
ceeding travellers,  which  will  never  be  exUaruiabed. 
Not  the  least  captivating  feature  in  this  admirabla 
performance  is  its  easy,  conversational  style,  which 
acquires  force  from  its  very  simplicity,  and  leaves 
an  impression  upon  the  memory,  of  the  truths  it 
conveys,  as  clear  and  refreshiav  as  its  own  purity. 
The  antlior*B  positioa  seeured  hlro  extraordiaary  fa- 
cilities for  the  investigation  of  ohildrax*s  diaeaaea, 
and  his  powers  of  observation  and  diseriminatioa 
have  enabled  him  to  make  the  most  of  these  gnat 
advantages.— i^MAvt/U  Mtdical  Journal. 


BT  THS  SAMS  AtnTBOft. 


{No^oReadf.) 

AN  ENQUIRY  INTO  THE  PATHOLOGICAL  IMPORTANCE  OP  ULCER- 

Being  the  Croonian  Xjectutee  lor  the  year  18S4.  la  ooe  neat 


ATION  OF  THE  OS  UTERI, 
octavo  volume,  extra  cloth. 


WILLIAMS  (C.  J.  B.),   M.D.,   F.  R.  8., 

Professor  of  Clinical  Medicine  in  University  Collage,  London,  Ae. 

PRINCIPLES  OF  MEDICINE:  comprising  Gkneral  Pathology  and  Tkerapea- 

tics,  and  a  brief  general  view  of  Etiology,  Nosology,  Seneiolory,  Diagnosis,  Prognoais,  and 
Hygienics.  Edited,  with  Additiooa,  by  Mbrkdith  Cltmxr,  M.  D.  Fourth  American,  from  the 
last  and  enlarged  London  edition,    in  one  octavo  volume,  of  476  pages.    {Now  Ready.) 

This  new  edition  has  been  materially  enlarged  and  brought  up  by  the  editor. 

It  posMsses  the  stron^st  daims  to  the  attention. of  the  medical  student  and  practitioner,  /rom 
the  admirable  manner  in  which  the  various  inquiries  in  the  different  branches  of  pathology  are 
investi^ted,  combined,  and  generaliaed  by  an  experienced  practical  physician,  and  directly  applied 
to  the  mvestigation  and  treatment  of  disease. — Editor's  Prspacs. 

The  best  exposition  in  our  laaguage,  or,  we  be*  I  Few  books  have  proved  more  aseftil,  or  met  with 
liere,  in  any  language,  of  rational  medicine,  in  its  I  a  more  ready  sale  than  this,  and  no  practitioner 
present  improved  and  rapidly  improving  state.  —  |  should  renrd  his  library  aa  complete  without  it. 
BriiUh  and  Fonign  Mtdtco'Ckirwrg.  Beview.  \  — OMe  Med.  and  Surg,  Joumai. 


BT  THS  8AMB  ▲I7THOR. 


A  PRACTICAL  TBEATISB  ON  DISEASES  OP  THE  RESPIRATORY 

ORGANS ;  including  Diseases  of  the  Larynx,  Trachea,  Lungs,  and  Fleurss.    With  numerous 
Additions  and  Notes,  by  M.  Cltmxr,  M.  D.    With  wood-cuts.    In  one  octavo  volume,  pp.  506. 


YOU  ATT  (WILLIAM),  V.  ». 

THE    HORSE.     A  new  edition,  with  niuneroas  illastrationa;  togethcfr  with  a 

Seneral  history  of  the  Horse;  a  DissaHatioo  oa  the  Amerioan  Trotting  Horse ;  how  Trained  mad 
ockeyed ;  an  Account  of  his  Remarkable  Ferformanoea ;  and  an  Essay  on  tius  Ass  and  the  Mule. 
By  J.  S.  SxjNMKR,  formerly  Assistant  Postmaster^xeneral,  and  Editor  of  the  Turf  Ragiaier. 
One  large  octavo  volume. 

BT  TBX  SAME  AimOBi. 

THE  DOG.    Edited  by  K  J.  Lbwis,  M.  D.    With  nomeroufi  and  beautiful 
illustratkMia.    In  one  very  handsome  volume,  erowx  8vo.|  crknon  cloth,  gilt. 
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B.  &  L.  subjoin  a  condensed  list  of  their  publications  in  general  and  educational 
literatore,  of  which  more  detailed  catalogues  will  be  furnished  on  application. 
HISTORY  AND  EXOGRAFHT. 


BROWNING^S  HISTORY  OF  THE  HUGUE- 
NOTS,  1  vol.  8vo. 

CAMPBELL'S  (LORD)  LIVES  OP  THE  LORD 
CHANCELLORS  OF  ENGLAND,  from  the  earl- 
iest Timet  lo  the  Reigii  of  George  iV.  In  seven 
handsome  crown  octavo  voluraea,  extra  cloth  or 
half  morocco. 

CAMPBELL'S  (LORD)  LIVES  OF  THE  CHIEF 
JUSTICES  OF  ENGLAND,  from  the  Norman 
Conquest.  In  two  handsome  crown  octavo  vols., 
to  maich  the  " Cbanc«lloT8.»» 

WXON'S  LIFE  OF  WIIJ^FAM  PENN.  A  new 
work.    1  vol.  royal  12mo.,  exira  cloth. 

0RAHAIViE*4  COLONIAL  HISTORY  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES.    avoIs.Svo.    A  new  edition. 

GUIZOT'S  LIKE  OF  CROMWELL.  Two  largo 
vols.,  royal  12mo.    (Now  ready.) 

HERVEY'S  MEMOIRS  OF  GEORGE  IL  8  vola. 
royal  19mo.,  extra  cloth. 

HUGHES S  OUTLINES  OF  SCRIPTURE  GEO- 
GRAPHY AND  HISTORY,  I  vol.,  royal  18mo., 
wiih  colored  maps.    (Just  issued.) 

INGERSOLL'S  HISTORY  OF  THE  LATE  WAR. 
2  vols  8vo. 

KENNEDY'S  LIFE  OF  WILLIAM  WIRT.  Sd 
edition,  8  vols,  royal  I8mo.,  extra  cloth,  with  Por- 
trait. 

Same  work,  library  edition,  8  vols.  8vo. 

KAVANAGH'S  WOMAN  IN  FRANCE  IN  THE 
EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY.  1  vol.  royal  18ma., 
extra  cloth. 

LOUIS  BLANC'S  FRANCE  UNDER  LOUIS  PHI- 
LIPPE, 1830-1840.  8  vols,  crown  8vo., extra  cloth. 


LOUIS  BLANC*S  FRENCH  REVOLUTION.  1  vol. 

crown  8vo .  extra  cloth. 
MARSH  (MRS.)  ROMANTIC  HISTORY  OF  THE 
HUGUENOTS.    8  vols,  roval  ISmo.,  extra  cloth. 
NIEBUHR'S  ANCIENT  HISTORY.  By  Lboshabb 

ScHMtrz.    In  three  handsome  crown  octavo  vols- 

(Lately  Issued.) 
PARIX)E>S  FRANCIS  THE  FIRST.   8  vols,  royal 

ISroo.,  extra  cloth. 
PALGRAVES  NORMANDY  AND   ENGLAND. 

In  three  vols,  crown  8vo.,  (Preparing.) 
RUSH'S  COURT  OF  LONDON.    1  vol.  8vo. 
RANKE'S  HISTORY  OF   IHE  REFORMATION 

IN  GERMANY.   To  be  complete  in  1  vol.  8vo. 
RANKE'S  HISTORY  OF  TKE  OTTOMAN  AND 

SPANISH  EMPIRES.    6vo.    Price  50  cents. 
RUSSEL'S  LIFE  OF  CHARLES  JAMES  FOX. 

3  vols.,  handsome  royal  18mo.    (Now  ready.) 
Same  Work,  Second  Series.    (Prepariiig  ) 
STRICKLAND'S   LIVES  OF  THE  QUEENS  OF 

ENGLAND,  from  the  Noirnan  Conquest.    Com- 
plete in  6  handsome  erown  8vo.  volumes,  vanoua 

styles  of  binding. 
STRICKLAND'S   LIVES  OP  THE  QUEENS  OP 

HENRY  VIII.    In  one  handsome  crown  8vo.  vol., 

extra  cloth,  various  styles. 
STRICKLAND'S  LIFE  OF  QUEEN  ELIZABETH. 

In  one  handeome  crown  8vo.  volnme,  extra  doth. 

vanons  styles. 
STEINMETZ'S   HISTORY  OF  THE    JESUITS. 

8  vols,  erown  8vo.,  extra  cloth. 


MZBCBLXiANBOnS. 


ACTON  (MRS.)  MODERN  COOKERY.    Edited  by 

Mrs.  S  J.  Halk.    1  handsome  volume,  royal  I8mo., 

extra  cloth,  with  il I usi rations. 
ADDISON  ON  CONTRACTS,  and  on   Parties  to 

Actions,  ex  couiracta.  1  large  octavo  volume,  law 

sheep. 
BUPFUM'S    SIX    MONTHS    IN    THE    GOLD 

MINES.    1  vol.  royal  12mo.,  extra  cloth  or  paper, 

50  cents. 
B  AIRD'S  WEST  INDIES  AND  NORTH  AMERI- 
CA.  1  vol.  royal  18ino..  extra  cloth. 
CLATER  ON  THE  DISEASES  OF  HORSES.  By 

SKiiiifEB.    1  vol  l8mo. 
CLATER'S  CATTLE  AND  SHEEP  DOCTOR.    1 

vol.  18mo.,  cuts. 
DON  QUIXOrE.    With  numerous  illustrations  by 

Johsunot.    8  vols.  8vo.  cloth,  or  half  morocco. 
ENCYCLOPAEDIA  OF  GEOGRAPHY.    In  three 

octavo  vols.jnany  cuis  and  maps,  various  bindings. 
ENCYCLOP.fiDIA  AMERICANA.    14  vols.  8vo., 

varioos  bindings. 
Vol.  14.  bringingjhe  work  up  to  1846,  sold  aeparate. 
EXPLORING  EXPEDITION,  NARRATIVE  OF. 

In  six  vols.,  imperial  quarto,  with  several  hundred 

platea,  maps,  and  wood-cuts. 
EVANSES  SUGAR-PLANTER'S  MANUAL.  1  vol. 

8vo  ,  extra  cloth,  plates. 
ERMAN*S  TRAVELS  IN  SIBERIA    8  vols,  royal 

13roo.,  extra  cloth. 
PIBLDING'S  SELECT  WORKS.   In  one  vol.  8vo. 

cloth,  or  4  parts,  paper. 
FLETCHER'S  NOTES  FROM  NINEVEH.  1  vol. 

royal  18mo.,  extr*  cloth. 
HAWKER  ON  SHOOTING.    Edited  by  PonxB. 

With  plates  and  cuts.    1  vol.  8vo.,  beautiful  oxtra 

cloth,  new  edition.  (Just  Issued.) 
HOLTHOUSES   LAW  DICTIONARY.    By  Pxn- 

tNOTOif.    1  vol.  larjre  l8mo..  law  sheep. 
JOHNSON'S   DICTIONARY   OF  GARDENING. 

By  Lardbxth.  1  vol.  large  royal  ISnso.,  660  pagoa, 

many  ems. 
LANGUAGE  OF  FLOWERS.    Sth  edition.    1  vol. 

ISmow,  colored  plates,  crimson  cloth,  gilt. 
LEAVIS'S  HINTS  TO  SPORTSMEN:    1  vol.  royal 

ISmo.,  extra  cloth,  illustrated. 

NATTTRAIi 

AMERICAN  ORNITHOLOGY.  By  PbiwkChablks 

BOVAPABTB.  In  four  handsome  folio  volumes,  with 

beautiful  colored  plates. 
ARNOTTS  BLEMEN  PS  OF  PHYSICS.  New  Edi- 

ition.  By  Isaac  Hats,  M.  D.  In  one  octavo  volume, 

with  800  illttStrBtions. 


LYNCH'S  narrative  of  THE  U.  8.  EXPE- 
DITION TO  THE   DEAD  SEA  AND   RIVER 

JORDAN.    1  large  octavo  volume;  with  nunefoos 

plates  and  maps. 
Same  work,  condensed  edition,  in  neat  royal  18mo. 
MACFARLANE'S    TURKEY    AND    IPS    DES- 

TIN  Y.    8  vols,  royal  18mo.,  extra  cloth. 
MAC  KAY'S    TRAVELS    IN    THE    UNITED 

S  FATES.    8  vols,  royal  ISmo.,  extra  cloth. 
MARTINEAIPS  EASTERN  LIFE.    1  vol.  crown 

8vo..  extra  cloth. 
MARTINEAU'S  HOUSEHOLD  EDUCATION.    I 

vol.  royal  13mo.,  extra  cloth. 
PAGETS  HUNGARY  AND  TRANSYLVANIA. 

8  vols,  royal  ISmo.,  extra  cloth. 
PULSZRY'S  HUNGARIAN  LADY.    1  vol.  royal 

18mo.,  extra  cloih. 
PiCC10LA*>The  Prisoner  of  Feneatrella.  Illnstrated 

edition,  with  cuts,  royal  13mo.,  beautiful  crimson 

cloth. 
Same  work,  fancy  oaper,  price  50  cents. 
READINGS    FOR    THE    YOUNG    FROM    SIR 

WALTER  SCOPT,    8  vols,  royal  18mo.,  extra 

crimson  cloth,  plates. 
SELECT    WORKS   OF    TOBIAS    SMOLLETT 

Cloth  or  paper. 
SHAW^  OUTLINES  OF  ENGLISH  LITERA- 
TURE.   1  larite  vol.  royal  18mo.,  f  xtra  dolh. 
SMALL  BOOKS  ON  GREAT  SUBJECTS.  In  three 

neat  volumes,  royal  ISmo.,  extra  cloth. 
SAM  SLICK'S  NEW  WORK-- WISE  SAWS  AND 

MODERN  INSTANCES.    1   vol.  ISrao.    (Now 

Ready.) 
THOMSON'S  DOMESTIC   MANAGEMENT    OF 

THE  SICK  ROOM.    1  vol.  ISmo. 
WHEATON'S  INTERNATIONAL  LAW.     1  vol, 

large  Svo.,  law  sheep,  or  extra  cloth.   3d  edition, 

much  improved. 
YOUATT  ON  THE  HORSE,  Ae.    By  Sxiincn.    1 

vol.  8vo«  many  oats. 
YOUATT  ON  THE  DOG.     With  plates.    1  vol. 

crown  Svo.,  beautiful  crimson  cloth, 
YOUATT  ON  THE  PIG.  1  vol.  18mo.,  extra  cloth, 

with  cuts. 
Same  work  in  paper,  price  50  cents. 

BGXBNOB. 

BRODERIP'S  ZOOLOGICAL  RECREATIONS.    I 

vol.  royal  18(no.,  extra  dolh. 
BOWMAN'S  PRACTICAL  CHEMISTRY.    1  voL 

royal  18mo..  extra  cloth ;  cats. 
BIRD'S  NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY.   1  vol.  nyal 

"" — ,,  with  many  cnia. 
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BEALE  ON  THE  LAWS  OF  HEALTH  IN  RE- 
LATION TO  MINB  AND  BODY.  1  vol.  royal 
ISmo.,  extra  cloth.  • 

BREWSTER'S  TREATISE  ON  OPTICS.  1  vol. 
18010.,  eats. 

CARPENTER'S  GENERAL  AND  COMPARA- 
TIVE PHYSIOLOGY.  With  numerous  wood- 
cuts.   1  vol.  large 8vo  .new edition.  (Preparing.) 

CARPENTER  ON  THE  MICROSCOPE.  Hand- 
somely  illustrated.    (Preparing.) 

DANA  ON  CORALS.  1  vol.  royal  4to.; extra  cloth, 
with  wood- cuts. 

Atlas  to  do  ,  large  imperial  folio,  half  raoroceo,  with 
over60  maimificent  colored  plates. 

DE  LA  BECHE'S  GEOLOGICAL  OBSERVER. 
1  large  vol.  8vo.  over  300  cuts,  (Now  Ready.) 

FOWNE3»S  RECENT  WORK  ON  CHEMISTRY. 
New  edition.  By  BtePou.  1  vol.  Idino.,  many 
cuts,  sheep  or  extra  cloth. 

ORAHAM>S  ELEMENTS  OP  CHEMISTRY.  Large 
8vo.,  many  cuts.    (Part  I,  lately  issued,  Part  II, 

G^J^OIlf  ON  ANIMAL  MAGNETISM.    X  vol. 

royal  ISmo. 
GRIFFITH'S  CHEMISTRY  OP  THE  FOUR  SEA- 

SONS.    1  vol.  12mo.,  many  cuts. 
GRIFFI  TH'S  MEDICAL   BOTANY.    1  vol.  large 

8vo.,  extra  cloth,  nearly  400  cuts. 
HERSCHEL'S   OUTLINES    OP    ASTRONOMY. 

1  vol.  crown  8vo.,  ex.  cl.,  with  plates  and  wood  cots. 
HUMBOLDT'S  ASPECTS  OP  NATURE.    8d  edi- 
tion.   I  laitre  vol.  royal  13mo..  extra  cloth. 
HANDBOOKS,  OF    NATURAL    PHILOSOPHY 

AND    ASTRONOMY.    By   Dioirrsivs  La-bomsr. 

3  thick  vols,  royal  ISmo.,  with  1000  wood- cats. 


HALE'S  ETHNOLOGY  AND  PHILOLOGY  OF 
THE  U.  S.  EXPLORING  EXPEDITION.  1  vol, 
royal  4to.,  extra  cloth. 

JOHNSTON'S  PHYSICAL  ATLAS  OF  NATC- 
RAL  PHENOMENA.  In  one  large  and  handsome 
imperial  4to.  vol.,  half  bound  in  morocco,  wiUi  S8 
maps,  beautifully  colored.  , 

KNAPP'S  TECHNOLOGY,  OR'  CHEBHSTRt 
APPLIED  TO  THE  ARTS  AND  TO  MANU- 
FAOTURKS.  Translated  by  Ronalds.  Ediedby 
Johnson.  Vol  I.,  with  244  large  wood  engraviDga. 
Vol.  II.,  large  Svo.,  with  250  wood  engravings. 

MULLER'S  PHYSICS  AND  METEOROLOGY.  1 
vol.  large  8vo  ,  2  colored  plates,  and  S60  wood-eots. 

MILLWRIGHT'S  AND  MILLER'S  GUIDEL  By 
Oliver  Evaks.  In  one  vol.  8vo.,  sheep,  maav  plates. 

MATTEUCCI  ON  PHYSICAL  PHENOMENA  OF 
LIVING  BEINGS.  1  vol.  royal  t2mo.,  ex.  cK,  cats. 

ORR'S  CIRCLE  OF  THE  SCIENCES,  royal  ISmo.. 
with  numerous  illusiraiions,  containing  Animal 
and  Vegetable  Physiology,  by  Dr.  Bushnan.  The 
Different  Forms  of  the  Skeleton,  by  Prof.  Owen. 
Physical  Geography  and  Geology,  by  Prof.  Ansied. 
Natural  Philosophy,  by  Rev.  W.  Mitchell,  iic.  fte. 

SOMERVILLE'S  PHYSICAL  GEOGRAPHY. 
New  edition.    1  large  vol.  royal  12mo..  extra  cloih. 

SCHOEDLER  AND  MEDLOCK'S  BOOK  OF  NA- 
TURE. With  Additions  and  Improvements  In 
one  thick  volume,  crown  Svo.,  with  over  (HS  illas- 
trations. 

WmSBACH'S  PRINCIPLES  OF  THE  MECHA- 
NICS OF  MACHINERY  AND  ENGINEERING. 
9  large  octavo  volumes,  extra  cloth,  900  beaotii'iil 
wood  engravings. 


BDUCATIONAL  WORKa 


ARNOTT'S  ELEMENTS  OF  PHYSICS.  New  edi- 
tion.    Complete  in  1  vol.  8vo ,  many  illustrations. 

BOLMAR'S  FRENCH  SERIES,  consistiug  of:- 
LEVIZAC'S  FRENCH  GRAMMAR,  1  volume, 

12mo.,  sheep. 
PERRIN'S  FABLES,  with  KxT.  1  vol.  12mo.,  half 

bound. 
COLLOQUIAL  PHRASES,  1  vol.  18mo.,  hf. bound. 
AVENTURES  D£  TELEMAQUE,  1  vol.  ISmo., 

half  bound. 
KEY  to  do.  do.  do. 

FRENCH  VERBS,  1  vol.  ISmo.,  half bonnd. 

BAIRD'S  CLASSICAL  MANUAL.  An  Epitome  of 
Ancient  Geography,  Mythology,  Antiquities,  and 
Chronology.    1  vol.  royal  18mo.,  extra  cloth. 

Same  work,  half  bound,  embossed  leather  backs. 

BUSHNAN'S  PHYSIOLOGY  OF  ANIMAL  AND 
VEGETABLE  LIFE.  A  new  and  popular  work. 
1  vol.  royal  12mo.  with  illustrations.  (Just  Ready.) 

BIRD'S  ELEMENTS  OF  NATURAL  PHILOSO- 
PHY. 1  vol.  royal  19mo., sheep, or ext.  cl.  379 cuts. 

BUTLER'S  ATLAS  OF  ANCIENT  GEOGRAPHY. 
Revised  edition.  1  vol.  Svo.  half  bonnd,  91  colored 
maps. 

BUTLER'S  GEOGRAPHIA  CLASSICA.  Revised 
edition ;  1  vol.  ISmo.,  half  bound. 

BREWSTER'S  TREATISE  ON  OPTICS.  With 
additions.  By  Bachb.  1  vol.  19mo.,  half  bound,  cuts. 

BROWNE'SGRBEK  CLASSICAL  LITERATURE. 
1  vol.  crown  8vo  .extra  cloth. 

BROWNE'S  ROMAN  CLASSICAL  LITERA- 
TURE. 1  vol.  crown  9vo.,  ex.  cloth.  (Now  Ready.) 

FOSTER'S  HANDBOOK  OF  MODERN  EURO 
PEAN  LITERATURE.  1  vol.  royal  12mo.,ex.  cl. 

FOWNE'S  CHEMISTRY  FOR  STUDENTS.  New 
edition.  By  BniDoia.  1vol. royal  12mo.,  many  cms, 
extra  cloth,  or  sheep. 

GRAHAM'S  ELEMENTS  OF  CHEMISTRY.  9d 
edition,  enlarged.  Edited  by  Bbidoxs.  Svo.  many 
cuts.    Part  I.,  lately  issued.    Part  II.,  preparing. 

HERSCHEL'S  OUTLINES  OF  ASTRONOMY.  A 
new  edition.  With  numerous  plates  and  wood- 
cuts.   1  vol.  crown  Svo.,  extra  cloth. 

HUGHES'S  OUTLINES  OF  SCRIPTURE  GEO- 
GRAPHY AND  HISTORY,  1  vol.,  royal  12mo., 
with  colored  maps.    (Just  issued.) 


JOHNSTON'S  ATLAS  OF  PHYSICAL  GEOGRA- 
PHY.  1  vol.,  with  96  colored  plates,  hf.  bound. 
LARDNER'S  HANDB(X>KS  OF  NATURAL  PHI- 
LOSOPHY AND  ASTRONOMY. 
FiBST  CouBsx,  containing  Mechanics,  Hydroeta* 
ties.  Hydraulics,  Pneumatics,  Sound,  and  Optics. 
1  very  large  vol.,  royal  ISmo.,  sheep,  494  outs. 
SxcoHD  CouBSB,  containing  Heat,  Electricity,  Mag- 
netism, and  Galvanism.  1  vol.  royal  12mo.,8heep, 
960  cut*. 
Thixd  Covbsk,  containing  Astronomy  and  Meteo- 
rology. 1  very  large  vol.,  royal  19mo.,  37  plates 
and  216  wood-cuts.    (Now  ready.) 
MULLER'S  PHYSICS  AND  METEOROLOGY.  1 
vol.  8vo.,  over  50U  beautiful  cuts  and  two  colored 


plater,  extra  cloth. 
NAT 


TION  A  L  SCHOOL  MANUAL.    4  pans.  12w>. 
SOMERVILLE'S  PHYSICAL  GEOGRAPHY.   3d 
and  enlarged  edition,  with  American  notes.  1  large 
vol.  royal  19rao.,  extra  cloth. 
SHAW'S  OUTLINES   OF    ENGLISH  LITERA- 
TURE.   9ded.    With  Sketch  of  American  Litera- 
ture.  ByTTJCKmMAN.    1  vol.  royal  19mo.,  ext  cl. 
SCHOEDLER  AND  MBDLOCIPS  BOOK  OF  NA- 
TURE.   Edited  and  revised.    1  large  vol.,  crown 
Svo.,  with  679  wood  cuu.    (Now  ready.) 
SCHMITZ  AND  ZUMPT'S  CLASSICAL  SERIES 
FOR  SCHOOLS.    In  neat  royal  ISmo.  volumes,  as 
follows  :— 
KALTSCHMIDT>S    LATIN    DICTIONARY. 

Complete, handsome  embossed  leather. 
BCHMTTZ'S  ELEMENTARY  LATIN  GRAM- 
MAR AND  EXERCISES. 
BCHMITZ'S  ADVANCED  LATIN  GRAMMAR- 
ADVANCED  LATIN  EXERCISE  BOOK,  with 

Selections  Ibr  Reading.    (Now  Ready.) 
C  JBSAR.  extra  cloth,  with  a  Map. 
SALLUST,  extra  cloth,  with  a  Map. 
VIRGIL,  extra  cloth. 
OVID,  extra  cloth. 
HORACE,  extra  clofh. 
LIVY.  extra  cloth,  two  colored  Maps. 
CICERO,  extra  cloth. 

QUINTUS  CURTIUS,  extra  cloth,  with  a  Map. 
CORNELIUS  NEPOS,  now  ready,  extra  eblL 
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ILLUSTRATED  HEDICAL  CATALOaUS. 

BLANCHARD  &  LEA  have  now  ready  a  Catalogue  of  their  Medical,  Surgical,  and  Scien- 
tific PublioatiouB,  containing  descriptions  of  the  works,  with  Notices  of  the  Press,  and 
specimens  of  the  Illustrations,  making  a  pamphlet  of  sixty-four  large  octaTO  pages.  It  has 
been  prepared  with  great  care,  and  without  regard  to  expense,  forming  one  of  the  most  beau* 
tiful  specimens  of  typographical  execution  as  yet  issued  in  this  country.  Copies  will  be 
sent  by  mail,  and  the  postage  paid,  on  applieatioii  to  the  Publishers,  by  inclosing  two  thres 
eent  postage  stamps. 
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